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PREFACE. 
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mstruotioA, and not for tlie sake of ornament. Modf of 
tliem are very characteristic, and will convey a livelylpic- 
tnre of the state of the arts in the different periods compre- 
hended in the history. For sevei^al of the architectural 
illustrations I am indebted to Mr, Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook 
«of Architecture and I have added from the same valuable 
authority a few remarks upon some of the different styles 
of architecture. I have also much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the important assistance I have derived from the 
gentlemen connected with the Medal !Room of the British 
Museum ; and my thanks are especially due to Mr. !R. S. 
Poole, of that department, for his translation of the Arabic 
inscriptions upon the coins of the Abbasside and Fatimite 
caliphs. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

L<mdon, December, 1856. 
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CHAPTER I. 

W 

THE EXTENT, PBOSPEEITY, AND CONSTITUTION OP THE EMPIBE 
IN THE AGE OE THE ANTONINES. 

§ 1. Introduction. § 2. Hoderation of Augustus. § 3. Imitated by his suc- 
cessors. § 4. Conquest of Biitain was the fiist exception to it. § 5. Con- 
quest of Dacia, the second exception, A.D. 101 -lOG. § 6. Conquests of 
Trajan in the East, A.D. 115-117; resigned by his successor Hadrian, A.D. 
117. § 7. - Pacific system of Hadrian and the two Antonines. § 8. 

Number and disposition of the Legions. § 9. View of the provinces of" 
the Roman Empire: Italy. § 10. Western division of the European pro- 
vinces: Spain, Gaul, Britain. § 11. Eastern division of the European 
provinces ; Ehaitia, Noricum and Pannonia, Moesia and Dacia, Thrace, 
"Macedonia, and Achaia, § 12. Asiatic provinces *, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, § 13. Egypt, § 14. Africa. § 16, The Mediter- 
ranean, wCh its islands. § 16. General idea of the Roman Empire, § 17. 
Italy the provinces. § 18. Colonies and municipal towns. § 19. 
.Divi)^io|i oj the Latin and Gieek provinces. § 20. General use of both 
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hmguages, § 21, Populousness of the Roman Empire. § 23,-" Obedienct 
and union. § 23. System of the Imperial goveiuiment; image of civii 
liberty for the people, and image of civil govei nment for the ai mies. § 2 
Aug;ustus takei the title of JPrincepSf but receives the command of the 
army and the gOYirnment of the provinces under the names of Imperator 
H.nd JProoonsul : d\ tision of the provinces between the Empei or and the 
Senate. § 25. Augustus preserves his military command and guards in 
Rome itself. § 26. He leceives the Consular and Trihunitian is 

made P^^^tifex Maximus and Praifootus Morum. § 27. Imperial prei oga~ 
tires. § 28. The Magistrates. § 29. The Senate. § 30. Court of the 
Emperors. § 31. Deification of the Emperors. . § 32. Titles of Augustus 
and Ccesar. § 33. Designation of a successor: of Tiberius, Titus, Trajati, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines. § 34. The two Antonines : happiness of the 
Romans. 

§ 1. In the second century of the Christian £cra, the empire of 
Borne comprehended the fairest part of the earth, and the most 
civilized portion of mankind. Dniing a happy i^eriod of more than 
fourscore years the puhlio administration was conducted hy the 
virtue and abilities of I^erva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Anto- 
nines. It is the design of this chapter to desciihe the prosperous 
condition of their empire ; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, to deduce the most important circumstances of its decline 
and fan : a revolution which will ever be rememhered, and is still 
felt by the nations of the earth. 

§ 2. The principal conquests of the Homans were achieved under 
the republic ; but it was reserved for Augustus to relinquish the 
ambitions design of subduing the whole earth, and to introduce a 
spirit of moderation into the public councils. On the death of that 
emperor, his testament was publicly read in the senate. Ho ho- 
queathed, a^ a valuable legacy to his successors, the advice of 
confining the emxrire within those limits which nature seemed to 
have placed as its permanent bulwarks and boundaries : on the west 
the Atlantic Ocean ; the BMne and Danube on the north ; the 
Euphrates on the east ; and towards the south the sandy deserts of 
Arabia and Africa. 

§ 3. Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system 
h-ecommended hy the wisdom of Augustus was adopted hy the fears 
and vices of his immediate successors ; and the (§ 4) only accession 
which the Homan empire received during the first century of the 
Ohristian ^ra was the province of Britain. After a war of about 
forty years, undertaken by the most stnpid, maintained by the mosC 
dissolute, and terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, ♦ 
the far greater part of the island submitted to the Homan yoke, r 
^ S, The accession of Trajan interrupted the peaceful system of 

Claudius, Nero, and Doniitian. 
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his predecessors. That "virtuous and active prince had received the 


education of a soldier, and possessed the talents 
of a general. His first exploits were against 
the Dacians, who dwelt beyond the Danube, 
and who, during the reign of Domitian, had 
insulted, with impunity, the majesty of Rome. 
Decebalus, the Dacian king, approved him- 
self a rival not unworthy of Tiajan ; but this 
memorable war was terminated, after lasting 
five years, by an absolute submission of the 
barbarians. The new x^rovince of Dacia, ■which 
formed a second exceiition to the xJi'ecejot of 
Augustus, was hounded by the Dniester, the 
Theiss or Tihiscus, the Lower Danube, and the 
Euxine Sea.* 

§ 6. Trajan next turned his arms against 
the nations of the East. The degenerate Tar- 
thians, broken by intestine discoid, fled before 
him. Ho descended the river Tigris in 
triumph, from the mountains of Aimenia to 
the Persian Gulf. Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names 
and new nations that acknowledged his sway. 
They were informed that the kings of Bos- 
Xiorus, Colchis, Ibeiia, Albania, Osrhoene, and 
even the Parthian monarch himself, had ac- 
cejited their diadems from the hands of the 
enixieior ; that the indexiendent tribes of the 
Median and CTaiduchian hills had implored his 
lirotection; and that the lich countries of Ar- 
menia, Mesox>otamia, and Assyria were reduced 
into the state of iirovinces. But the death of 
Trajan soon clouded the splendid xuospect, and 
his successor Hadrian wisely resolved to sur- 
render these eastern conquests. He restored 
to the Partliians the election of an indejiend- 
ent sovereign ; withdiew the Roman garrisons 
from the x>i'Ovinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 

* The column of Trajan, which, is figured on 
4;his page, still stands at Rome, and is the finest 
monument of the kind in the world. The height 
of the coIuTy,n, including the pedestal, is 127:^ English 
Roff'nd the column runs a spiral band of ad- 
inirable reliefs, representing the warn of Trajan 
against Decebalus, and containing no fewer f.ban 
, ,^@0. figures. 
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and Assyria ; and, in compliance with the precept of Augustus, once 
more established the Euphrates as the frontier of the emxMre. 

§ 7. The general system, of Angtistns was tniifcs-mly pursued by 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines, They persisted in the design 
of maintaining the dignity of the empire, without attemj)ting to 
enlarge its limits. The reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
were scarcely disturbed by any hostilities, and offer the fair j^rospect 
of universal XDeace ; but Marcus Aurelius had to defend the frontiers 
of the emx)ire against the Parthians and the Germans, over whom 
he and his generals obtained many signal victories, both on the 
Eux:)hratGs and on the Danxxbe. 

§ 8. These emi:>erors still maintained the valour and discipline of 
the Roman legions, at a time when every other virtue was opxiressed 
hy luxury and despotism. The legion, which was itself a body of 
6831 Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaiies, amount to 
about 12,600 men. The peace establishment of Hadrian and liis 
successors was composed of no less than 30 of these formidable 
brigades ; and most x^i'obably formed a standing force of 375,000 
men. Instead of being confined within the walls of fortified cities, 
the legions were encamped on the banks of the great livers, and 
along the frontiers of the barbarians. As their stations, for the most 
part, remained fixed and permanent, we may venture to describe 
the distribution of the troops. Three legions were sufficient for 
Britain. The x^rincipal strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, 
and consisted of sixteen legions, in the following xu'oportions : two 
in the Lower and three in the Upper Germany ; one in Rhmtia, one 
in NToricum, four in Pannonia, three in Moesia, and two in Dacia. 
The defence of the Euphrates was intrusted to eight legions, six 
of whom were planted in Syria, and the other t'^^o in Cappa- 
docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as theySvere far 
removed from any important scene of war, a single legion maintained 
the domestic tranquillity of each of those great provinces. Even 
Italy was not left destitute of a military force. Above 20,000 
chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles of City Cohorts and 
Prsetorian Guards, watched over the safety of the monarch and the 
, capital. As the authors of almost every revolution that distracted 
the empire, the Prjotorians will, very soon, demand our attention : 
bnt in their arms and institutions we cannot find any circumstance 
which discriminated them from the legions, unless it were a more 
sxdendid appearance, and a less rigid discipline. 

§ 9. The dominions of the Roman Emperors consisted of Italy 
and the provinces, and comprised various countries once united 
under their sway, hut at present divided into many independent 
states. Before t!^ Roman conquest the country which is now called 
iaonibardy was not considered as a part of Italy. It had^befex^occur 
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pied "by a x^owerful colony of Ganls, who carried theii ariiis and 
diffused tlieir name from the Alps to the Ax)ennines, The Li- 
gurians dwelt on the rocky coast which once formed the roxmhlic of 
Genoa, and now belongs to the kingdom of Sardinia. The middle 
part of the xjeninsula, that now composes the duchy of Tuscany and 
the ecclesiastical states, was the ancient seat of the Etiuiscans and 
L^mbrians. The Tiber rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, 
and the country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Yolsci, from that 
river to the fi on tiers of hTaples, was the theatre of her infant victories. 
Oaxrua and Campania possessed the immediate territory of ISTaxiles ; 
the rest of the kingdom was inhabited hy many warlike nations, the 
Marsi, the Samnites, the Apulians, and the Liicanians ; and the sea- 
coasts had been covered by the flouiishing colonies of the Greeks. 

§ 10. Sxoain, the western extremity of the empire, of Euroxie, 
and^of the ancient world, has, in every age, invariably x>rcsorved 
the same natural limits ; the Pyrensean mountains, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great x'^eninsula, at present 
so unequally divided between two sovereigns, was distributed by 
Augustus into three provinces, Lusitania, Bastica, and Tarraconensis. 
The kingdom of Portugal now fills the place of the wariike country 
of the Lusitanians, The confines of Grenada and Andalusia cor- 
respond with those of ancient Baetica. The remainder of Sx^ain 
contributed to form the third and most consideiahle of the Roman 
governments, which, from the name of its caxoital, was styled the 
province of Tarragona. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the ocean, was of greater extent 
than modern France. The sea-coast of the Mediterranean, Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, received their x>rovincial appellation 
from the colony of ITarhonne. The government of ‘^''Aquitaine was 
extended from the Pjrrenees to the Loire. The country between 
ilie Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic Gaul, and soon bos- 
rowed a new denomination from the celebrated colony of Lugdimum, 
or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and in more ancient 
times had been hounded only by the Rhine ; hut a little before the 
age of Ofesar, the Germans, abusing their suxicrioiity of valour, had 
occupied a considerable x'>ortion of the Belgic tenitory. The Roman' 
conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a circumstance, and 
the Gallic frontier of the Rhine from Basel to Leyden received the 
pompous names of the Upper and the Lower Germany. Such, 
•tipder the reign of the Antonines, were the six provinces of Gaul ; 
the RTarhonnese, Aquitaine, the Celtic or Lyonnese, the Belgic, 
and the 4wo Germanies. 

Britain comprehended all England, Wales, and the Lowlands oi 
S^tland 8^s far as the friths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, Between 
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tliesG friths Agricola erected a line of forts, and a general of Anto- 
ninus Pius constructed a I'am^wt of turf, asiiallj’' called the wall of 
Antoninus Pius ; but the more usual boundary of the Homan do- 
minions in Britain was the stone wall built by Hadrian and extending 
from the Solway to the mouth of the Tyne. The space between 
tlris wall and that of Antoninus was held by a precarious tenure, and 
was frequently in tbe possession of the iinconquercd Caledonians. 
S])aiii, Gaul, and Britain constituted the western division of the 
European provinces, 

§ 11. The provinces of the Danube, which formed the eastern 
division of the European provinces, soon acquired the general appel- 
lation of Illyricum, or the Illyrian frontier, and were esteemed the 
most warlike of the empire ; but they deserve to he more parti- 
cularly considered under the names of Rhsetia, hToricum, Paniionia, 
Dalmatia, Dacia, Moesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The xn*ovince of Rhsetia extended from the summit of the Alj^s 
to the banks of the Dannbc, from its source as fax as its conflux 
with the Inn. The greatest part of the flat country is subject to 
the king of Bavaria ; the Grisons arc safe in their mountains ; and 
the coimtrj^ of Tyrol is ranked among the numerous provinces of 
the house of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which is included hetween the Inn, 
the Danube, and the Save — Austria, Styria, Oarinthia, Carniola, the 
Lower Hungary, and Slavonia — was known to the ancients under 
the names of Horicum and Pannonia. They now form the centre, 
as well as strength, of the Austrian i>ower. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more iDroperly belonged, 
was a long hut narrow tract between the Save and the Adriatic. 
The best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its ancient ax^pcl- 
lation, is a iirovince of Austria. The inland jiarts have assumed 
the vSlavonian names of Croatia and Bosnia ; the former obeys an 
Austrian governor, the latter a Turkish Pasha ; hut the whole 
country is still infested by tribes of ba.barians, whose savage inde- 
pendence irregularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian and 
Mahometan power. 

The Danube formerly divided Moosia and Dacia, tbe latter of 
whicb, as we have already seen, was a conquest of Trajan, and the 
only larovinco beyond the river. If wo inquire into the present 
state of those countries we shall fln<l that, on the left hand of the 
Danube, Temesvar and Transylvania have been annexed, after many 
revolutions, to the cro^vn of Hungary ; whilst the x>iincix:)alities, oP 
Moldavia and Wallachia acknowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman 
Porte. On the right hand of the Danube, Moesia, which Suring the 
mid<lle ages was hi’oken into the barbarian .kingdom^ of Servia and 
^ Bu^aria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 
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The apj)ellatioii of Roumelia, which is still bestowed by the 
Turks on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, 
preserves the memory of their ancient state under the Homan 
empire. In the time of the Antonines the martial regions of Thrace, 
from the mountains of Heemus and Hhodope to the Bosporus and 
the Hellespont, had assumed the form of a province. The king- 
dom of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, gave laws 
to Asia, had long been a province of the Homan empire, Greece, 
Horn the superior influence of the Ach^an league at the time of its 
conquest, was usually denominated the province of Achaia, 

§ 12. Such was the state of Europe under the Homan emperors. 
The provinces of Asia ai*e all comprehended within the limits of the 
Turkish power. In Asia Minor the most extensive and flourishing 
district westward of mount Taurus and the river Halys was digni- 
fied by the Homans with the exclusive title of Asia. The juris- 
diction of that province extended over the ancient monarchies of 
Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of the Pam- 
phylians, Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies of Ionia, 
which equalled in arts, though not in arms, the glory of their parent. 
The kingdoms of Bitliynia and Pontus possessed the northern side 
of the peninsula from Constantinople to Trebizond. On the opposite 
45idc the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains of 
Syi-ia : the inland country, separated from the Homan Asia by the 
river Halys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once formed 
the independent kingdom of Capi>adocia. 

)Syria formed the eastern frontier of the empire : nor did that 
province, in its utmost latitude, know any other bounds than the 
mountains of Cappadocia to the north, and, towards the south, the 
confines of E^pt and the Hed Sea. Phcenicia and Palestine were 
sometimes annexed to, and sometimes sei)arated from, the juris- 
diction of Syria. 

§ 13. The geogi’aphers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to 
what portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt. By its situa- 
tion that celebrated kingdom is included within the immense penin- 
sula of Africa; but it is accessible only on the side of Asia, whose 
revolutions, in almost every period of history, Egypt has humbly 
obeyed. A Homan prjefect w^as seated on the splendid throne of 
the Ptolemies. The Nile fiows down the country above 600 miles, 
from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediterranean, and marks on either 
side the extent of fertility by the measure of its inundations. Gy- 
rene, situate towards the west and along the sea-coast, was first a 
Greek oolqny, afterwards a province of Egypt, and is now lost in 
the desert of Barca. 

§ 14. From Gyrene to the ocean the coast of Africa extends above 
1500 milp; yet so closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
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and tne Sahara, or sandy desert, that its hreaclth seldom exceeds 
foinscore or an htindred miles. The eastern division, wli’ich was tlie 
seat of the Carthaginian empire, was considered hy the Homans as 
the more peculiar and iDroper province of Africa. This was the 
province of Numidia, once the kingdom of Masinissa and Jugnrtha, 
hut now a dependency of the French empire. In the time of Au- 
gustus the limits of Numidia were contracted ; and at least two- 
thirds of the country acquiesced in the name of Mauritania, with 
the epithet of Oassarieiisis. The genuine Mauritania, or country of 
the Moors, was distinguished hy the appellation of Tingitana, from 
the ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier. 

§ 15. Having now finished the circuit of the Roman emj)ire, we 
may observe that Africa is divided fiom Spain hy a narrow strait of 
about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flows into the 
Mediterranean. The Columns of Hei*cules, so famous among the 
ancients, were two mountains which seemed to have hecn tom 
asunder by some convulsion of the elements ; and at the foot of the 
Euroi>ean mountain the fortress of Gibraltar is now seated. The 
whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, 
were comprised within the Roman dominion. Of the largei' islands, 
the two Baleares, which derive their names of Majorca and Minorca 
from their respective size, arc subject at j>resent to Sj>ain. Corsica 
is now a department of France. Two Italian sovereigns assume a 
regal title from Sardinia and Sicily, Crete and Cyprus, and the 
smaller islands of Asia, are subject to Tuikey ; but the islands in 
the western part of the Aegean form part of the new kingdom of 
Greece. 

§ 16. This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken fragments 
have formed so many powerful kingdoms, might almost induce us to 
forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients, who confounded the 
Roman monarchy with the globe of the earth. But we may form a 
jnster image of the greatness of Rome hy observing that the empire 
was above 2000 miles in breadth from the wall of Antonimis and 
the northern limits of Dacia to Mount Atlas and the tropic of 
Cancer ; that it extended in length more than 3000 miles, from the 
Western Ocean to the Eui^hrates; that it was situated m the finest 
imrt of the temperate zone, between the 24tli and 5Gth degrees of 
northern latitude; and that it was sup^Dosed to contain above 
sixteen hundred thousand square miles, for the most part of fertile 
and well-cultivated land. 

§ 17. It has been already said that the Roman cmi)ire consisted 
of Italy and the^ provinces ; an important distinction was preserved 
between them till the privileges of Romans WTre extendi to all 
the inhabitants of the empire. Italy was esteemed the centre 
of public unity, and the firm basis of the constitntlon. The estates 
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of tlie Italians were exempt from taxes, ilieir peisons fiom the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Tlieir municipal cori)orations, 
foimed after the jjerfect model of the capital, were intrusted, 
under the immediate eye of the supremo i^o-wcr, with the execution 
of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to the extremity of Cala- 
bria all the natives of Italy were born citizens of Kome. Their 
partial distinctions were obliterated, and they insensibly coalesced 
into one great nation, united by language, manners, and civil insti- 
tutions. The republic gloried in ber generous policy, and was 
fiequently rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted sons. 
Had she always confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
families within the walls of the city, that immortal name would 
have been deprived of some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil -was a 
native of Mantua; Iloiace was inclined to doubt whether he should 
call himself an Apulian or a Hucanian : it was in Padua that an 
historian was found worthy to record the majestic series of Roman 
victories. The patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum ; 
and the little town of Arpinum claimed the double honour of pro- 
ducing Marius and Cicero. 

The provinces of the emjiire were destitute of any public force 
or constitutional freedom. The public authority was everywhere 
exercised by the ministei’s of the senate and of the emperors, and 
that authority was absolute and without control. But the same 
salutary maxims of government, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the moot distant conquests. 
A nation of Romans was gradually foianed in the provinces, by 
the double expedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting 
the most faithful and deserving of the provincials to the freedom 
of Rome. • 

§ 18. ‘‘Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very 
just observation of Seneca,* confirmed by history and experience. 
Throughout, the emx)iro, but more particularly in tbe western parts, 
the most fertile distiicts, and the most convenient situations, were 
reserved for the establishment of colonies ; some of which were of 
a civil, and otheis of a militaiy natui'e. In their manners and 
internal l)olicy the colonies foimed a perfect lepresentation of their 
great pai ent ; and as they wei’e soon endeared to the natives by the 
ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually diffused a reverence 
for the Roman name. Tlio right of Batium, as it was called, con- 
ferred on the cities to which it had been granted a moie partial 
Tavour. The magistrates only, at the expiration of their office, 
assumed t^ie quality of Roman citizens ; hut as those offices were 
annual, fn a few years they circulated round the principal families, 


Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviani, c. 7, 
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liberty, that animated tlie consiarators against Caligula,^ ISTero, aiul 
Bomitian. They attacked tlic x^erson of the tyrant wiilioiit aiming 
their blow at the authority of the emiroror. The insolence of tlie 
armies insi^ired Augustus with fears of a still more alarming nature. 
The despair of the citizens could only attemx^t what the x'^ower of 
the soldiers was, at any time, able to execute. Augustus summoned 
to his aid whatever remained in those fierce minds of Roman x}rc- 
judices ; enforced the rigonr of discipline by the sanction of law ; 
and, interx^osing the majesty of the senate hetween the emx:>eror 
and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance as the first magistrate 
of the rexDuhlic, 

§ 24. Augustus declined the names of King and Dictator, and 
was content with the modest title of Priitceps,* or Prince of the 
Senate, which had been always conferred by the censors on the 
citizen the most eminent for his honours and services. But this 
title conferred no x^ower 5 and the ciafty tyrant received from the 
senate the general command of the Roman armies, and the govern- 
ment of the x^rovinces, under the well-known names of Imperator 
and Proconsul. Under the repuhlic ImjpG'rator was no more than 
general^ and was emphatically bestowed by the soldicis, wdien on 
the field of battle they X)roclaimed their victorious leader worthy of 
that title. It was then placed after his name with the number 
of bis victory, and in this, the republican sense, Augustus was 
imperator twenty-one times. f But the title, as now conferred upon 
the senate by Augustus, was prefixed to his name,J and w^as so 
borne by all succeeding emperors. As Frocotxsul^ Axigustus x^os- 
sessed the Imperium Ooiisulare, which placed in his hands the 
government of all the provinces of Hie empire. But after receiving 
this extensive power, he resolved to gratify the x^^'ido of the senate 
by an easy sacrifice. He retained the command of the provinces on 
the frontiers, which required the presence of an army ; but he 
restored to the senate the administration of the more x'Jcaceful and 
secure provinces. Hence arose a distinction which lasted to the 
latest times, between the Provinces of the Senate and the Provinces 
of the Caesar, as those of the emperor were called. ' The former 
were governed by Pioconsuls, chosen by lot from among those who 
had been previously consuls or prsetors ; the latter were governed 
by the Legati^ or lieutenants of the emperor, who were nominated 
by the emperor himself, and continued in the administration of the 
provinces as long as he pleased. The emperor however delegated 

«*• 

* Non regno neqne dictatura, sed principis nomine constituhim rempub- 
i,cam. Tacit. Annal. i. 9. Tu (Romtile) domini nomen, *^prirc%pis illc 
Augustus) tenet. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 412. , 

■f Nomeu imperatoris semel atque vicies partum^ Tacit. Anna!, 

^ i Prs^nomen Impel atoris Suet. Tiber, c. 26, ^ 
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his power t® the memhers of the senate ; and his lieutenants were 
always of consular or praetorian dignity. There was another kind 
of imperial provinces, which on account of the nature of the 
country, the character of the inhabitants, or other causes, such as 
the Alpine districts, Judasa and Egypt, could not readily receive 
the provincial form and be administered according to Roman laws. 
Accordingly these countries were treated as if they were the private 
domains of the emperor, and were administered by his stewards, 
who bore in other provinces the title of Frocuratores^ but in Egypt 
that of Frcpfectus. This Prsefectiis was always a Roman knight, 
and was the only important trust not committed to a senator. Yet 
the authority of the senate even in their own provinces was more 
nominal than real, A law was passed, that, wheiever the emperor 
was present, his extraordinary commission should supersede the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a custom was introduced, 
that the new conquests belonged to the imiierial portion ; and. it 
was soon discovered that the authority of the Frince, the favourite 
epithet of Augustus, was the same in every pait of the empire. 

§ 25. In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained 
an imiiortant privilege, which rendered him master of Rome and 
Italy. By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he wns 
authorised to preserve his military command, supported by a nume- 
rous body of guaids, even in time of peace, and in the heart of the 
capital. His command, indeed, was confined to those citizens who 
were engaged in the service by the military oath ; but such was 
the propensity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath was 
voluntaidly taken by the magistrates, the senators, and the eques- 
trian order, till the homage of flattery was insensibly converted into 
an annual and Solemn protestation of fidelity. 

§ 26. Although Augustus considered a military force as the 
fii*mest foundation, he wisely rejected it as a very odious instrument, 
of government. It was more agreeable to Ms temper, as well as to 
Ms policy, to reign under the venerable names of the ancient magis- 
tracy, and artfully to collect in his own person all the scattei-©d 
rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view he permitted the senate 
to confer upon him, for his life, the powers of the consular and tri- 
bunitian offices, which were, in the same mannoi, continued to all 
his successors. The emperors never called themselves tribunes, but 
the Tribunitia Fotesfas, which was conferred upon them, secured to 
them all the rights and privileges of the ancient tribunes, ^ — the 
inviolability of their persons, the Intercession or right of putting a 
veto upon i:he resolutions of the senate and the aJid the 

power of cJbnvening their meetings. 

Upon the death of Lepidus, Augustus assumed the title of Pok- 
tivex:JV£a3Hmus, or Supi*eme Pontiff wMch gave him the manage-^ 
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meut of th-G Roman religion, and tMs important dignity was borne 
by all bis successors. Altboiigli bo did not assnmo tbc title oi 
Censor, yet under the name of PaiEFECTus Mohum be possessed 
all tbo powers of tbe office, and exercised an inspection over the 
manners and fortunes of tbe Roman peoxde. 

§ 27. If so many distinct and independent powers did not 
exactly unite with cacb other, tbe complaisance of tbc senate was 
i)rei 3 ared to supply eveiy deficiency by tbe most ainxfie and extra- 
oi'dinary concessions. Tbe emperors, as tbe first ministers of tbe 
republic, weie exempted from tbc obligation and penalty of many 
inconvenient laws : they wore authorised to convoke tbe senate, to 
make seveial motions in tbe same day, to recommend candidates for 
tbe bonoui'S of tbe state, to enlai*ge tbo bounds of tbe city, to 
employ tbe revenue at tbeir discretion, to declare xjcace and war, to 
ratify treaties; and by a most comprebensivo clause, they were 
emi:)Owered to exeontc whatsoever they should judge advantageous 
to tbe emx>irc, and agreeable to tbe majesty of things jjrivate or 
public, human or divine. 

§ 28. When all tbe various poweis of executive government were 
committed to tbe Im'perial magistrate^ tbe ordinary magistiates of 
the commonwealth languished in obscurity, without vigour, and 
almost without business. The names and forms of tbe ancient 
admimstration were preserved by Augustus with tbe most anxious 
care. The usual number of consuls, prsetors, and tribunes, were 
annually invested with tbeir respective ensigns of office, and con- 
tinued to discharge some of tbeir least important functions. Those 
honours still attracted tbe vain ambition of tbe Romans ; and tbe 
emperors themselves, though invested for life with tbe j^iowers of tbe 
consulship, frequently asinred to tbo title of that ^annual dignity, 
which they condescended to share with tbe most illustrious of tbeir 
fellow-citizens. During tbe reign of Augustus these magistrates 
exmtinued to be elected by tbe people ; but upon the accession of 
Tiberius tbe elecHons were transferred to the senate. Tbe assem- 
blies of tbe jieople were for ever abolished, and the emperors were 
debvered from a dangerous multitude, who, without restoring 
liberty, might have disturbed, and perbaxDs endangered, tbe esta- 
blished government. 

§ 29. Augustus and bis successors founded tbeir new empire 
upon tbe dignity of tbe senate. In the administration of tbeir own 
powers they frequently consulted tbe great national council, and 
seemed to refer to its decision the most important eoncorns of peace 
and war, Rome, Italy, and tbe internal provinces, were subject to 
tbe immediate jurisdiction of tbe senate. With regard to civil 
objecsts, it was tbe supreme court of appeal ; with regard to criminal 
jnattes, a tribunal, constituted ior tbe trial of all offenc5$ tbgtt were 
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committe(J by men in any public station, or that affect pd tbe peace 
and majesty of tlie Eoman j)eople. The exercise of the judicial 
power became the most frequent and serious occupation of the 
senate ; and the important causes that were pleaded before them 
afforded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. As a 
council of state, and as a court of justice, the senate possessed very 
considerable prerogatives ; but in its legislative capacity, in which it 
was supposed virtually to represent the people, the rights of sove- 
reignty were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. Every 
power was derived from their authority, eveiy law was ratified by 
their sanction. Their regular meetings were held on three stated 
days in every month, the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The 
debates were conducted with decent freedom ; and the emperors 
themselves, who gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and 
divided with their equals. 

§ 30* The face of the court corresjDonded with the forms of the 
administration. The emiierors, if we except those tyrants whose 
capricious folly violated every law of nature and decency, disdained 
that pomp and cei*emony which might offend their countrymen, but 
could ‘add nothing to their real power. In all the offices of life they 
affected to confound themselves mth their subjects, and maintained 
witb them an equal intercouise of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited only to the rank of an 
opulent senator. Their family, however numerous or splendid, was 
composed entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen. Augustus 
or Trajan would have blushed at employing the meanest of the 
Romans in those menial offices which, in the household and bed- 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the 
la'oudest nobler of Britain. 

§ 31. The deification of the emperors is the only instance in 
which they depai*ted from their accustomed and modesty. 

A regular custom was introduced, that, on the decease of every 
tmperor, the senate by a solemn decree should place him in the 
number of the gods : and the ceremonies of his apotheosis were 
blended with those of his funeral. 

§ 32. In the consideration of the Imperial government, we have 
frequently mentioned the artful founder under his well-known title 
of Augustus, filie obscure name of Octavianus he derived from a 
mean family in the little town of Aricia. The illustrious surname 
of CsQsar he had assumed as the adopted son of the dictator. The 
tifie of Augustus was conferred upon liirn by the senate as expressive 
of the character of peace and sanctity which he uniformly afiected, 
Augt/Mm 'W'as therefore a personal, O^sar a family distinction. The 
former should naturally have expired with the prince on whom it 
was bestowed ; and^ however the latter was difiPosed by adoption and * 
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female alliance, Nero was tlie last prince who could allege any 
hereditary claim to the honours of the Julian line. But, at the 
time of his death, the practice of a century had inseparably connected 
those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and they were preserved 
by a long succession of emxoerurs — liomans, G-reeks, Franks, and 
Germans — from the fall of the republic to the time of Napoleon. A 
distinction ivas, however, soon introduced. The sacred title oi 
Augustus was always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of 
Osesar was more freely communicated to his relations ; and, from 
the reign of Hadrian, at least, was approjpriated to the second xjerson 
in the state, who was considered as the presiimx:)tive heir of the 
empire. 

§ 33. In elective monarchies the vacancy of the throne is a 
moment hig with danger and mischief. The Eoman emperors 
invested their designed successor with so large a share of present 
IDOwer, as should enable him, after their decease, to assume the 
remainder without suffering the empire to perceive the change of 
masters. Thus Augustus obtained for Tiberius authority equal to 
his own over the iirovinces and the aimies. Thus Yes^iasiau asso- 
ciated Titus in the full powers of the Impeiial dignity. *Thus 
Nerva, feeling that his feeble age was unequal to the weight of 
empire, declared Trajan his colleague and successor in the empire. 
Trajan adoiDted his kinsman Hadrian, under whose reign, as has 
been already mentioned, the empire flourished in peace and pros- 
Xieiity. Hadrian at fiist selected as his successor JElius Verus, a gay 
and voluptuous nobleman ; hut on the death of Yerus the emx)eror 
named as his son and successor one of the most virtuous of the 
Eomans, who afterwards reigned under the name of Antoninus 
Pius. He was adopted by Hadrian on condition that he should 
adopt in his turn the young Marcus Aurelius, and the son of -^lius 
Yerus, and he gave to the foimer his daughter Faustina in marriage. 
Pius was succeeded (a. n. 161) by his two adoiited sons ; but the 
younger Y erns, with many vices, possessed one virtue — a dutiful 
reverence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned 
the ruder cares of empire. Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, 
or the two Antonines, as they aie usually called, governed the 
Homan world 42 years (a. n. 138-180) with the same invariable 
spirit of wisdom and virtue. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only period of history in which the ha}pi)iness of a great- people was 
the solo object of government. 

§ 34. The reign of Titus Antoninus Pius is marked by the r»o 
advantage of furnishing very few materials for history ; which is, 
indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, folliei!, and mis- 
fortunes of mankind. In private life he was an amiable as well as 
» a good man. The native simplicity of his virtue was stranger to 
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vanity or affectation. He enjoyed witli moderation the conveniences 


of his forttuie and the innocent plea- 
sures of society ; and the benevolence 
of his soul displayed itself in a cheer- 
ful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus was of a severer and more 
laborious kind. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid system 
of the Stoics, which taught him to 
consider virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil, all things external 
as things indifferent. His Medita- 
tions, composed in the tumult of a 
camp, are still extant. But Ms life 
was the noblest commentary on the 
precepts of Zeno. He was severe to 
himself, indulgent to the imperfec- 
tion of others, just and beneficent 
to all mankind. War he detested, 
as the disgrace and calamity of hu- 
man nature ; hut when the necessity 
of a just defence called upon him to 
take up arms, he readily exposed his 
person to eight winter campaigns on 
the frozen banks of the Danube, the 
severity of which was at last fatal to 
the weakness of his constitution. 
His memory was* revered h}’- a grate- 
ful i)C>sterity, and, above a century 
after bis death, many persons pre- 
served the image of Marcus Aurelius 
among those of their household gods.’*' 

If a man were called to fix the 
period in the history of the world 
during wMch the condition of the 
human race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would, without hesi- 
tation, name that which elapsed 

* The Antouine column, figumd on. this 
page, was erected in honour of M. Aure- 
lius, and still* stands at Home. It is a 
repetition of the column of Trajan, The 
bas-reliefe represent the conqtuests of the 
MaTComaTjpi, * 
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from the death of Doniitian to the accession of Gominodiis. The 
vast extent of the Roman eminro was governed by absolute i:>o\Yer, 
under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were re- 
strained by the firm but gontlo hand of four successive emijcrors 
whose characters and authority commanded involuntary respect. 
The forms of the civil administration were cax-efully xneserved by 
ISTerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the 
image of liberty, and were xileascd with considering themselves as 
the accountable ministers of the laws. Such x^n^iccs deserved the 
honour of restoring the republic, had the Romans of their days been 
capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 



Apotbeosis of Antoninus Pius and Faustina (from tlae Pedestal of tlie Column of 
Antoninus PiUs).* 


This coxamn must not be confounded "with that of M, Aurelivis, figured 
on the preceding page. It no longer remains It wiis discovered hi ITO*)^ 
but was broken in the attempt to raise it. 



Arch of Septimius Severas.* 


CHAPTEE II. 

REIGNS OF COMMOBUS, PERTINAX, DIDIUS JULIANUF?, ANB SEPTIMIUS 
SBVERUS. 

§ 1. Accession of COMMODUS : his character. § 2. Conspiracy against his 
life ; his hatred and cruelty towaids the Senate. § 3. His dissolute and 
degrading pleasures. § 4. His assassination. § 5. Choice of Pertinax 
for Emperor. § 6. His virtues i his mui'der by the Prsetorian guaidfe. 
§ 7. The Prsetorian guards : their institution and specious claims. § 8. 
They offer the epjpire to sale : it is purchased by JuniAN. § 9. Eei’^olt of 
Clodius Albinus in Britain, of Pescennius Niger in^ Syiia, and of Septimius 
Severus in Britain : Septimius Seterus marches to Rome, and is declaied 
Emperor : death of Julian. § 10. Defeat and death of Niger and Albinus : 
siege of Byzantium, §11. Government of Severus: general peace and 
prosperity: relaxation of military discipline. § 12. New establishment of 
the Pisctorian guards. § 13. The office of Prsetorian. Praifect. § 14. 
New maxims of the Imperial prerogative. § 13. Julia Domna, the wife 
of Severus: their two sons, Caiacalla and Geta. § 16. Severus goes into 
Britain : his death. 

§ 1, The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines was succeeded by 
an age of iron. Commodus, the son of Marcus Aurelius, was only 
nin^een years of age at the death of his father (a. d. 180). He 
succeeded to the throne amidst the acclamations of the senate and 
armies ; and^ihe happy youth saw around him neither competitor to 

The arch of Septimius Sevems still exists in good preservation at the 
top of the Kenyan forum. It was dedicated to Severus and his two sons, 
Caracalla §nd Geta, in the 1 1 th year of his reign, A.P, 203. 
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remove nor enemies to imnisli. Nature liad formed liioi of a weak 
rattier tlian a wicked disposition ; "but his mind was gradually cor- 
rupted by Ms attendants ; and liis cruelty, wliicli at first obeyed 
the dictates of others, degenerated into habit, and at length became 
the ruling passion of his souk 

The first measure of his reign was to conclude peace with the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, against whom his father had carried on war 
in person for several years. lie then hurried to Eome to enjoy the 
pleasures of the capital with the servile and xixofligato youths whom 
Mai’cus had banished, hut who soon regained their station and 
influence about the new empeior. But although he indulged in a 
dissolute course of amusements, he entrusted, during the three first 
years of his reign, the administration to the faithful counsellors of 
liis father ; his hands wore yet unstained with blood ; and ho had 
even disiolayed a generosity of sentiment, which might perhaps have 
liponed into solid virtue. A fatal incident decided his fluctuating 
character. 

2. One evening, as the emiieror was returning to the palace 
through a dark and narrow iiortico in the 
amphitheati'c, an assassin, who waited his 
passage, rushed upon him with a drawn 
sword, loudly exclaiming, The senate 
sends you tJdsT The menace x>rcvontcd 
the deed ; the assassin was seized hy the 
guards, and immediately revealed the 
authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
formed, not in the senate, hut within tlio 
walls of the xialacc. Inicilla, the empe- 
ror’s sister, and widow of Lucius Yerus, 
impatient of the second rank, and jealous 
of the reigning empress, had armed the 
murderer against her brother’s life. But 
the words of the assassin sunk deej) into 
Commodus. mind of Commodus, and left an 

indelible impression of fear and hatred 
against the whole body of the senate. The Delators, a race of men 
discouraged, and almost extinguished, under the fonner reigns, 
again became formidable as soon as they discovered that the empe- 
ror was desirous of finding disaffection and treason in the senate. 
Suspicion was eq,uivalent to proof; trial to condemnation, ^ho 
execution of a considerable senator was attended with the deatii 
of all who might lament or revenge Ms fate ; and when Ooin- 
modus had once tasted human blood, he became incapable of 
pity or remorse. 

' I 3. The first minister of his crimes was Perermis ;r^but the 
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emperor was obligee! to sacrifice Mm to the complaints of tlie legions 
of Britain (a. d, 185). Peremiis was succeeded in tlie imperial 
favour and in the command of the Praetorian trooiDs, by Oleander, a 
Phrygian by birth, who during four years governed the empire with 
absolute sway, till at length his avarice and cruelty excited a revolt 
of the populace, which was only api^eascd by the execution of the 
guilty favourite (a, d. 189). Meanwhile every sentiment of virtue 
and humanity had hecome extinct in the mind of Commodus. 
WMlst he abandoned the reins of empire to these unworthy favour- 
ites, Ms only occupations were the indulgence of his sensual appe- 
tites, and the sports of the ciicns and amphitheatre. The Pomaii 
emperor even deigned to descend into the arena of the amphitheatre, 
and to exhibit his skill before the pop>ulace of Pome. Not content 
with slaying wild beasts with his own hands, he entered the lists as 
a gladiator, and gloried in a x^rofession w^hich the laws and manners 
of the Romans had bi'anded with the justest infamy. The servile 
crowd, whoso fortune depended on their master’s vices, ax^plauded 
these ignoble x^ursuits, and saluted him as the Momcm Hercules, a 
title which Commodus eagerly embraced, and which we still read 
ujjon his medals. 

§ 4. But amidst the acclamations of a flattering court, Commodus 
was unable to disguise from himself that ho had deserved the con- 
tempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his enix>ire. 
His ferocious spirit ^vas irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, 
by the envy of every kind of merit, by the just api)rehension of 
dangei, and by the habit of slaughter wdiicli he contracted in his 
daily amusements. His cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. 
Marcia, his favourite concubine, Eclectus, his chamberlain, and 
Laitus, his Praetorian alaimed by the fate of their com- 

Xianions and xn-edecessors, resolved to xirevent the destruction which 
every hour hung over their heads. Marcia seized the occasion of i^re- 
senting a draught of x^oisoned wine to her lover, after be had fatigued 
himself with hunting some wild beasts. Commodus retired to 
sloeiD ; but whilst he was labouring with the effects of poison and 
drunkenness, a robust youth, by XJrofessioii a wrestler, entered his 
chamber, and strangled him without resistance. Commodus 
l>erished December 31, a.d. 192, after a reign of eleven years. 

§ 5. The measures of the consi^iiatois were conducted with the 
deliberate coolness and celerity which the greatness of the occasion 
required. They resolved instantly to fill tlie vacant throne with an 
cn^eror whose clxaracter would justify and maintain the action 
that had be^ committed. They fixed on Pertinax, praifect of the 
city, an an<?ient senator of consular lank, whose consxacuous merit 
had broke through the obscurity of his bu*th, and raised Mm to the 
bopourjir of the state. He now remained almost alone of the 
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friends and ministers of Marcus ; and when, at a lat^hoiir of the 
night, he was awakened with the news that the chamberlain and 
the prasfect were at his door, he received them with intrepid 
resignation, and desired they would execute their master’s orders. 
Instead of death they offered him the throne of the Roman world. 
During some moments he distrusted tlieir intentions and as- 
surances. Convinced at length of the death of Oommodiis, he 
aoceiDted the piiiple Avith a sincere reluctance, the natural effect of 
his knowledge hoth of the duties and of the dangers of the supreme 
rank. 

Lsetus conducted without delay his neAv emperor to the camj) oi 
the Prfetorians, diffusing at the same time thiotigh the city a 
seasonable report tbat Oommodus died suddenly of an apoplexy ; 
and that the virtuous Pertinax had already succeeded to the throne. 
The guards wei*e rather surx3iised than pleased with the suspicious 
death of a prince whose indulgence and liberality they alone had 
experienced : but they stifled their secret discontents, and swore 
allegiance to the new emperor. The senate joyfully ratified the 
election, and conferred upon him all the titles of ImiDerial power. 
The memory of Coinmodus was branded Avith eternal infamy. 
They decreed that his honours shoixld he reversed, his titles erased 
from, the puhlic monuments, his statues thrown down, and his 
body dragged with a hook into the stripping-room of the gladiators, 
to satiate the public fury. 

§ 6. Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predeces- 
sor’s memory — ^hy the contrast of his own 
virtues Avith the vices of Oommodus. He 
endeavoured to heal, as far as it Avas possible, 
the wounds inflicted by the hand of tyranny. 
The innocent victims Avho yet survived were 
recalled from exile, released from prison, and 
restored to the full possession of their 
honours and fortunes. The Delators were 
punished. Strict economy Avas introduced 
into the imblic expenditure. He remitted 
all the opiDressive taxes invented by Corn- 
modus, and cancelled all the unjust claims 
of the treasury. Pie removed the opx''»ressive 
festnctxons Avhich had been laid ux>on com- 
merce, and granted all the uncultivated lands 
Pertinax in Italy and the fo those ^^he 

* would improve them ; Avith an exemx>tion 

from tribute during the term of ten years. Such an -cniform con- 
duct had already secured to Pertinax the noblest reAVard of a 
^ sovereign, the love and esteem of his iDeople. BuP auiidst the 
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general joy ^ the sullen and angry countenance of the Praetorian 
guards "betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had reluctantly 
submitted to Pertinax ; they dreaded the strictness of the ancient 
discipline, which he was preparing to restore ; and they regretted 
the licence of the former reign. On the 28th of March (a. d. 198), 
eighty-six days only after the death of Commodus, a general sedition 
broke out in the camxD. Two or three hundred of the most desperate 
soldiers marched at noon-day, with arms in their hands and fury in 
their looks, towards the Imperial palace. The gates were thrown 
open hy their companions upon guard ; and Pertinax was speedily 
despatched with a multitude of wounds. 

7. The iDower of the sword is more sensibly felt in an extensive 
monaichy than in a small community. To illustrate this observa- 
tion we need only reflect that the tyrant of a single town, or a small 
district, would soon discover that an hundred armed followers were 
a weak defence against ten thousand peasants or citizens ; hut an 
hundred thousand well-disciplined soldiers wdll command, with 
despotic sway, ten millions of subjects ; and a body of ten or fifteen 
thousand guards will strike terror into the most numerous populace 
that ever crowded the streets of an immense capital. The Praj- 
torian bands, whose licentious fury was the first symptom and cause 
of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to the last- 
mentioned number. They derived their institution from Augustus. 
That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain his usurped dominion, had gradually formed 
this p)oworful body of guards, in constant readiness to protect his 
person, to awe the senate, and either to prevent or to crush the first 
motions of rebellion. He distinguished these favoured troops by a 
double pay and «uperior privileges ; but, as their formidable aspect 
would at once have alaimed and irritated the Roman people, three 
cohorts only were stationed in. the capital ; whilst the x*emainder 
was dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy, But after fifty years 
of x)e^ce and servitude, Tiberius ventured on a decisive naeasure, 
which for ever riveted the fetters of his country. Under the fair 
pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy burden of military 
quarters, and of introducing a stricter discipline among the guards, 
he assembled them at Rome in a permanent camp, which was foi ti- 
lled with skilful care, and placed on a commanding sitnation. 

Such formidable servants 'are always necessary, but often fatal, to 
the throne of despotism. By thus introducing the Praetorian guards 
as It were into the palace and the senate, the emperors taught them 
to perceive their own strength, and the weakness of the civil govern- 
ment. Ev«n the firmest and best established princes were obliged 
to mix blandishments with conomands, rewards with punishments, 
to flatter th^r pride, indulge their pleasures, connive at their irre.- 
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galarities, and to imroliase tlieir iDrecarioxis faitli by a Hberal dona- 
tive ; wMcb, since the elevation of Olandins, was exacted as a legal 
claim on the accession of every new emperor. The advocates of the 
guards endeavoiiied to justify by arguments the power wliich they 
- asserted by arms ; and to maintain that, according to the purest 
princiixles of the constitution, their consent was essentially neces- 
sary in the ax3pointment of an emperor. The election of consuls, 
of generals, and of magistrates, however it had been recently 
usurped by the senate, was the ancient and undouhted right of the 
Roman x)eox)le. But where was the Roman people to he found ? 
ISTot surely amongst the mixed multitude of slaves and strangei's 
that filled the streets of Rome ; a servile populace, as devoid of 
spirit as destitute of property. The defenders of the state, selected 
from the filoxver of the Italian youth, and trained in the exercise of 
arms and virtue, were the genuine representatives of the x^eoxile, 
and the best entitled to elect the military chief of the republic. 
These assertions, however defective in reason, became unansweralile 
when the fierce Pi‘5etorians increased their weight by throwing, like 
the barbarian conqueior of Rome, their swords into the scale. 

§ 8. The Prastorians had violated the sanctity of the throne by 
the atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they dishonoured the majesty of 
it by their subsequent conduct. Anxious to obtain the highest 
p>rice for the valuable commodity they had to sell, they proclaimed 
from the ramx^arts that the Roman world was to be disposed of to 
the best bidder by public auction. This infamous offer, the most 
insolent excess of military licence, diffused an universal grief, shame, 
and indignation throughout the city. But two imrchasers were 
found, — Didius Jxxlianus, a wealthy senator, and Sulxficianus, the 
father-in-law of the late emperor, who had been already in treaty 
with the guards for the imperial dignity. The unworthy nego- 
tiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, who i>assed alternately 
from one candidate to the other, and acquainted each of them with 
the offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already promised a donative 
of 5000 drachms (above 160/.) to each soldier ; when Julian, eager 
for the prize, rose at once to the sxxm of 6250 draolrms, or uinvards 
of 200Z. sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly thrown 
open to the purchaser ; he was declared emi^eror, and received an 
oath of allegiance from the soldiers. He was conducted by the 
soldiers to the senate, who obsequiously conferred on him all the 
branches of the imperial power. From the senate he was carried to 
the i^alace. The first objects that struck his eyes were the abfi,n- 
doned trxink of Pertinax, and the frugal entertainment prepared for 
his supper. The one he viewed with indifference ; A®. oHier with 
contempt. A magnificent feast was prepared by his order, and he 
amused himself till a very late hpigr with dice and the performances 
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of Pyladeg, a cele'bxated dancer. Yet it was oljserved tliat, after the 
crowd of flatterers dispersed, and left Mm to darkness, solitude, and 
teriihle reflection, he passed a sleepless night ; revolving most x>ro- 
hably in his mind his own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous 
predecessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an emigre 
which had not been acquired by merit, but purchased by money. 

§ 9. He had reason to tremble. On the throne of the woiid he 
found Mmself without a friend, and even without an adherent. The 
guards themselves were ashamed of the prince whom their avarice 
had persuaded them to accept ; nor was there a citizen who did not 
consider his elevation with horror, as the last insult on the Eomaix 
name. The public discontent was soon diflused from the centre to 
the frontiers of the empire. The aimies of Biitain, of Syria, and 
of Pannonia sternly refused to ratify the ignominious bargain of the 
Pr£etorians. Their immediate and nnanimous revolt was fatal to 
Julian, hut it was fatal at the same time to the public peace ; as 
the generals of the respective armies, Olodius Albinus in Britain, 
Pescennius Niger in Syria, and Septimius Severiis in Pannonia, 
were still more anxious to succeed than to revenge the murdered 
Pertinax. Their forces were exactly lialanced. Each of them was 
at the head of three legions, mth a numerous train of auxiliaries ; 
and, however different in their characters, they were all soldiers of 
experience and capacity. But Septimius Severus had a great advan- 
tage over his competitors in his proximity to Italy. His province 
extended to the Julian Alps ; and he remembered the saying of 
Augustus, That a Paimonian aimy might in ten days appear in 
sight of Koine. By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of the 
occasion, he might reasonably hope to revenge Pertinax, punish 
Julian, and receive the homage of the senate and people as their 
lawful emperor, before his competitors were aj^prised of his success, 
or even of his election. Accordingly he crossed the Alps and 
advanced towards Home with the utmost speed. IJiion reaching 
Interamna, about seventy miles from Kome, he despatched his 
emissaries to the capital to assure the guards, that, provided they 
would abandon their worthless prince, and the perpetrators of the 
murder of Pertinax, to the justice of the conqueror, he would no 
longer consider that melancholy event as the act of the whole body. 
The faithless Praetorians, who trembled at the name of the Pannoniau 
legions, gladly complied with the easy conditions, seized the greatest 
part of the assassins, and signified to the senate that they no longer 
defended the cause of Julian. That assembly, convoked by the 
consul, unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful emperor, 
decreed divine honours to Pertinax, aud pronounced a sentence oi 
deposition and death against his unfortunate successor. Julian war 
0onduqte4 into a private apartment of the bath^ of the palace apd 
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beheaded as a common criminal, after having piirchasec^ ^vith an 
immense treasnie, an anx-ioiis and ]3recarioxis leigii of only sixty-sis 
days (June 2, a. d. 193). 

§ 10. Septimins Severiis left Homo at the end of thirty days in 
order to encounter his two formidable rivals. In order to lull one 
into security while he attacked the other, he conferred iiX)on Alhinus 
the rank of Gsesar, and treated him with every mark of esteem 
and regard. But as soon as he had worsted Pescennius Niger in 
Syna, he threw off the mask and hastened from the East to tho West 
at the head of his victorious armies. In less than four years (a, b. 
193-197) both wais were brought to a close, and Severus became 
the undisputed master of the empire. Three battles, the first near 
the Hellespont, the second near Nicsea in Bithynia, and tho third 
in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate of his Syrian com- 
petitor ; and the troops of Europe asserted their usual ascendant over 
the effeminate natives of Asia, The battle of Lyons, where 150,000 
Eomans weie engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. Both Niger 
and Albinus were discovered and imt to death in their flight from 
the fields of battle. 

XJlDon the death of Niger all the East at once submitted to Severus 
with the exoej>tion of Byzantium. This city sustained a siege of 
throe years, and remained faithful to the name and memory of 
Niger. The citizens and soldiers (we know not from what cause) 
were animated with equal fury ; the fortifications were esteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the place, a celebrated engineer 
disiflaycd all the mechanic powers known to the ancients. Byzan- 
tium at length surrendered to famine. The magistrates and soldiers 
were x>Bt to the sword, the walls demolished, the privileges sup- 
pressed, and the destined capital of the East suhsist<|d only as an 
open village, subject to the insulting jmisdiction of Perinthus. 
Tho historian Dion accused the revenge of Severus for depriving the 
Eomau people of the strongest bulwark against the barbarians of 
Pontus and Asia, The truth of this observation was but too well 
justified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered tho 
Euxine, and passed through the undefended Bosporus into the 
centre of the Mediterranean. 

§ 11. Severus exercised his victory with cruelty. He put to 
death a large number of senators, who had belonged to the party of 
his unfortunate competitors, and the noblest provincials of Spain 
and Gaul were involved in the same ruin. His general govern- 
ment, however, was characterised by wisdom and justice. Sahi-r. 
tary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, soon corrected most of 
the abuses with which, since the death of Marcus, every j^a^t of the 
goverament had been infected. In the administration of justice, 
the judgments of the emperor were characterised by attention, dis- 
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cernment, and impartiality ; and, whenever he deviated fretn tlie 
strict linb of eq^nity, it was generally in favour of the ix>or and 
oppressed ; not so much indeed from any sense of humanity, as 
from the natural proiDensity of a despot to hnmlble the x>i*ide of 
greatness, and to sink all his subjects to the same common level 
of absolute dependence. His expensive taste for building, mag- 
nificent shows, and, above all, a constant and liberal distribution of 
coin and x^rovisions, were the surest means of captivating the affec- 
tion of the Roman people. The misfortunes of civil discord weie 
obliterated. The calm of peace and prosperity was once more expe- 
rienced in the i3rovinces. The fame of the Roman a ms was revived 
liy that warlike and successful emperor, and he boasted, with a just 
Xnide, that, having received the empire opx)ressed with foreign and 
domestic wars, he left it established in profound, universal, and 
lionourahle peace. 



Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely healed, 
its mortal poison still lurked iu the vitals of the constitution. The 
vanity of his soldiers was flattered with the honour of wnaiing gold 
rings; their case was indulged in the permission of living with 
their wives in the idleness of quarters. He increased their pay 
beyond the example of fomicr times, and taught them to expect, and 
•scon to claim, extraordinary donatives on every i^iihlic occasion ol 
danger ox festivity. Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and 
laised the level of subjects by their dangerous privileges, they 

soon became incapable of military fatigue, opinussive to the countiy, 
and impatient of a just subordination. 
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- § 12. Tlie Prsetorians, who murdered their emperor and^ sold the 
empire, had "been disbanded by Severus ; but the necessary, though 
dangerous, institution of guards, was soon restored on a new model 
by Severns, and increased to four times the ancient number. For- 
merly these troops had been recruited in Italy ; and as the adjacent 
provinces gi*adually imbibed the softer manners of Kome, the lovies 
were extended to Macedonia, Hoiicnm, and Sixain. In the looni of 
these elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of courts than tc 
the uses of war, it was established by Seveius, that from all the 
legions of the frontiers the soldiers most distinguished for strength, 
valour, and fidelity should be occasionally draughted, and promoted, 
as an honour and reward, into the more eligible service of the guards. 
By this new institution the Italian youth were diverted from the 
exercise of arms, and the capital was terrified hy the strange aspect 
and manners of a multitude of barbarians. But Severus flattered 
himself that the legions would consider these chosen Praetorians as 
the representatives of the whole military order ; and that the present 
aid of 50,000 men, superior in arms and appointments to any force 
that could be brought into the field against them, would for ever 
crush the hopes of rebellion, and secure the cmx>iie to himself and 
his posterity. 

§ 13. The command of these favoured and formidable troDjis soon 
became the first office of the empire. As the government de- 
generated into military despotism, the PiJBtorian praifect, who in his 
origin had been a simple captain of the guards, was placed not only 
at the head of the army, hut of the finances, and even of the law. 
In every department of administration he represented the person, 
and exercised the authority, of the emperor. The first praifect who 
enjoyed and abused this immense jiower was Plauttanns, the * fa- 
vourite minister of Severus. His reign lasted above ten years, till 
the mari*iage of his daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, 
which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the occasion of liis ruin. 
'The animosities of the palace, hy irritating the ambition and alarm- 
ing the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a revolution, and 
obliged the emi>eror, who still loved him, to consent with reluctance 
to his death. After the fall of Plautianus, the celebrated Papinian, 
an eminent lawyer, was appointed to execute the motley oflScc of 
Preetorian j)roofeot. 

I § 14. Till the leign of Severus the virtue, and even the good 
sense, o? the emperors had been distinguished hy their real or 

[ affected reverence for the senate, and hy a tender regard to the nice 
frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. But the youth of 

I Severus had been trained in the impdioit obedience of camps, and 

H his dper years spent in the despotism of military command. His 
h^\ight^ and inflexible spirit csoipl^ not dispo" >r, or w^n|d pot 
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acknowledge, the advantage of preserving an intermediate power, 
however imaginary, between the emperor and the army. He dis- 
dainod to profess himself the servant of an assembly that detested 
his person and trembled at his frown ; he issued Ms commands 
where his request would have proved as eifectual ; assumed the 
conduct and style of a sovereign and a conqueror, and exercised, 
without disguise, the whole legislative as well as the executive 
power. The fine theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and 
made way for the more natural and substantial feelings of mo- 
narchy. The lawyers and the historians concurred in teaching that 
the Imperial aiithoiity was held, not hy the delegated commission, 
but hy the irrevocable resignation of the senate ; that the emperor 
was freed from the restraint of civil ^ws, could command, hy his 
arbitrary will, the lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might 

! I dispose of the empire as of his private patrimony. The most eminent 
of the civil lawyers, and particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, 
flourished under the house of Severus ; and the Eoman jurispru- 
dence, having closely united itself with the system of monarchy, 
was supposed to have attained its full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of the peace and 
glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties hy which it had been intro- 
duced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his maxims 
and exam]ple, justly considered him as the principal author of the 
decline of the Roman empire. 

§ 15. The wife of Severus was Julia Domna, a native of Emesa 
in Syria. She possessed, even in her advanced age, the attractions 
of beauty, and united to a lively imagination a firmness of mind 
and strength of judgment seldom bestowed on her sex. Her amiable 
qualities ne^er made any deep impression on the dark and jealous 
temper of her husband; but, in her son’s reign, she administered 
the prineixoal affairs of the empire with a prudence that supported 
his authority, and with a moderation that sometimes corrected his 
wild extravagancies. Julia applied herself to letters and philo- 
sophy with some success and with the most splendid reputation. 
She was the patroness of every art, and the friend of every man of 
genius. 

Two sons, Caracalla and Geta, were the fruit of this marriage, 
and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of the father, 
and of the Eoman world, were soon disappointed by these vam 
^ youths, who displayed the indolent security of hereditary princes, 
and a presumption that fortune would supply the place of merit and 
application. Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they 
discovered, almost from their infancy, a fixed and implacable anti- 
jjathy for each other. The unhappy discord of his sons clouded all 
the prospects of Severus, and threatened to overturn a throne raised 
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with so much lahoiir, cemented with so much blood, and guarded 
with OTery defence of arms and treastiio. Witli an impartial hand 
he maintained between them an exact balance of favour, conferred 
on both the rank of Augustus, with the revered name of Anto- 
ninus ; and for the first time the Roman world beheld three 
emperors* 

§ 16. In these circumstances the intelligence of a war in Britain, 
and of an invasion of the province by the barbarians of the JSTorth, 
was received with pleasure by Severus. He resolved to embmee 
the honourable p)retext of withdrawing his sons from the luxury of 
Rome, which enervated their minds and irritated their iiassions ; 
and of inuring their youth to the toils of war and government. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age (for he was above three-score), 
and his gout, which obliged him to he carried in a litter, he trans- 
ported himself in person into that remote island, attended by bis 
two sons, his whole court, and a formidable army (a.d. 208). He 
immediately passed the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and 
entered the country of the Caledonians, who were compelled to 
submit to his arms. But as soon as the Roman legions had retired, 
they resumed their hostile independence. Severus was preparing 
to send a new army into Caledonia with orders not to subdue but 
to extirpate the natives. They were saved by the death of their 
haughty enemy. Severus expired at York in the 65th year of Ins 
age, and in the 18th of a glorious and successful reign (a.i>. 211). 



Ihe Saptizonium, a building erected at Home by Septimitts Severus, of whlcf* 
conisiderable remains existed till the end of the leth century. 
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REiaifrS OF OABACALLA, MACRIISTTS, ELAGABALUS;, AND AEEXA3SDEB 
SEVEEGS. 

§ 1. Accessioii of Caeacalla and Geta: Murdei* of Gcta. § 2. Remoise 
and cruelty of Caracalla : death of Papinian. § 3. Assassination of Cara- 
calla. § 4, Edict of Caracalla. § 5. Accession of Macrinus : he attempts 
to rcfoim the army. § 6. Revolt of Elagabalus ; death of Macrinus : 
Elagabalus Empcior. § 7. Picluic of Elagabalus; his superstition and 
profligacy: his muider by the troops. § 8. Accession of Ai^exaneer 
Severds : wise administration of his gi andmother Mamsea ; character of 
Alexander. «§ 9. State of the ai*niy : death of Ulpian : the histoidaii Pion 
Cassius, § 10. The Persian monarchy restored by Aiisixerxes. § 11. 
Recapitulation of the war between the Parthian and Roman Empires, 
§ 12. War between the Persians and Alexander. § 13- Murder of Alex- 
ander Sever us. 

§ 1. Severxjs in his last moments had recommended concord to his 
sons, and his sons to the army. The salutary advice never reached 
fhe heart, or even the xindei'standing, of the imxoetnous youths ; bnt 
the more obedient troojos resisted the solicitations of Caracalla, and 
Xn'oclaimed both brotheis emperors of Home. The new princes soon 
left the Caledonians in peace, I'ettiincd to the cax>ital, and were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns by the senate, the 
people, and the provinces. Some pre-eminence of rank seems to 
have been^allowed to the elder bi’other ; hut they both administered 
the empfi-e with equal and independent power. Such a divided form 
of goj;emment would have p)i*oved a source of discord between the 
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toost affectionate brothers. Xt was imxDoss’ble that it could long 
Subsist between two implacable enemies, who neither desired nor 
could trust a rceoneiliation. On their return to Rome their mother 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between them ; but while they 
were conversing in her apartment, some centurions, who had con- 
trived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords upon the 
unfortunate Geta. His distracted mother strove to jDrotect him in 
her arms ; hut, in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the 
hand, and covered with the blood of her younger son, while she 
saw the elder animating and assisting the fury of the assassins 
(Feb. 27, A. j>. 212). To secure the support of the soldiers, Caracalla 
distributed in one lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
father’s reign. 

§ 2, The crime went not unpunished. RTeither business, nor 
jdeasure, nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings of a 
guilty conscience ; and he confessed, in the anguish of a tortured 
mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the angry forms of his 
father and his brother rising into life to threaten and upbraid him. 
The consciousness of his crime should have induced him to convince 
mankind, by the virtues of his reign, that the bloody deed had been 
the involnntary effect of fatal necessity. But the repentance of 
Caracalla only pxom]pted him to remove from the world whatever 
could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of his murdered 
bi'other. It was computed that, under the vague appellation of the 
friends of Geta, above twenty thousand persons of both sexes suffered 
death. Among the victims of his cruelty was the celebrated Papi- 
iiian, the Prsetorian prsefect under Sevexus. After the murder of 
Geta, Papinian was commanded to exert the powers of his skill and 
eloquence in a studied aiDology for that atrocious dc«.d. “That it 
was easier to commit than to justify a parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of Papinian ; who did not hesitate between the loss of life and 
that of honour. Such inti'epid virtue, which had escaped pure and 
unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and 
the arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of 
Pax)inian than all his great employments, his numei'ous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer which he has preserved 
through every age of the Roman jurisprudence. 

§ 3. The tyranny of Tiberius, Kero, and Domitian, who resided 
almost constantly at Rome or in the adjacent villas, was confined to 
the senatorial and equestrian orders. But Caracalla was the common 
enemy of mankind. He left the capital (and he never returned to 
it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The rest of his reign was 
spent in the several provinces of the empire, particularly., those of 
the Hast, and every province was, by turns, the scene of his rapine 
and omelty. In the midst of peace, and upon tc e slightest yroroGmi 
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tion, he issued his commands at Alexandria, in Egypt, for a general 
rmssaore. From a secure post in the temple of Serapis, he viewed 
and directed the slaughter of many thousand citizens, as well as 
strangers, without distinguishing either the number or the crime of 
the sufferers ; since, as he coolly informed the senate, aU the Alex- 
andrians, those who had perished, and those who had escaped, were 
alike guilty. Caracalla, however, took care to secure the affections 
of the army. He increased their pay, encouraged their insolent 
familiarity, and affected to imitate the dress and manners of a 
common soldier. As long as his vices were beneficial to his armies 
he was secure from the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The Prse- 
toiian praefecture was divided between two ministers. Tbe mili- 
tary department was intrusted to Adventus, an experienced ratber 
than an able soldier ; and the civil affairs were transacted by Opilius 
Maorinus, who, by his dexterity in business, had raised himself, 
with a fair character, to that high office. Am African soothsayer 
had predicted that Macrinus and his son were destined to reign over 
the empire. The report was soon diffused through the province ; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Eome, he still asserted, in 
the presence of the pr^efect of the city, the faith of his prophecy. 
That magistrate, who had received the most pressing instructions to 
inform himself of the successors of Oaiacalla, immediately commu- 
nicated the examination of the African to the Imperial court, which 
at that time resided in Syria. The emperor received the letters 
from Eome ; and, as he was then engaged in the conduct of a 
ohariot-race, he delivered them unopened to the Prsetorian prsefect, 
dh'ecting him to despatch the ordinary affairs, and to report the 
more important iKisiness that might he contained in them. Ma- 
crinus read his fate and resolved to prevent it. He inflamed the 
discontents of some inferior officers, and employed the hand of 
Martialis, a desperate soldier, who had been refused the rank of 
centurion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted him to make a 
Xnlgrimage from Edessa to the celebrated temple of the Moon at 
Carrhie. He was murdered upon the road hy Martialis (March 
A. D. 217). Such was the end of a monster whose life disgraced 
human nature, and whose reign accused the patience of the 
Eomans. 

§ 4. One important event in the reign of Caracalla must not be 
passed over in silence. An edict of this emperor communicated to 
all the free inhabitants of the empire the name and privileges of 
Homan citizens. His liberality flowed not, however, from the 
sentiments of a generous mind ; he found himself rinder the neces- 
sity of gratifying the insatiable avarice which he had excited in the 
army, and he.gi'anted a worthless privilege in order to extort a large 
gibbc^It. 
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TevenHa* AiigHsttis b.ad imposed upon Roman, citizens a tax of 
five per cent* on all legacies and inlieritanoes* Tliis iax was one of 
tlie most prodnctivG in the empire, and Caracalla^ therefore com- 
pelled the reluctant provincials to assume the vain title and the real 
-•ibligations of Roman citizens. Nor was the rapacious son of 
Severns contented with such a measure of taxation as had appeared 
sufficient to his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twentieth he 
exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ; and during his 
reign (for the ancient proportion was restored after his death) he 
crushed alike every part of the empire under the weight of his iron 
sceptre. 

§ 5. After the extinction of the house of Severus, the Roman 
world remained three days without a master. The troops with some 
reluctance proclaimed Macrinus emperor, for they despised his 
military talents and suspected his personal courage. The senate 
of course ratified the choice of the army ; hut they were indignant 
that a man of equestrian rank should dare to invest himself witli 
the purple, instead of bestowing it on some distinguished senator, 
equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of the Imperial station. 
Macrinus might hare despised the murmurs of the senate, if he had 
possessed the affections of the army. To alienate the soldiers, and 
to provoke inevitable ruin, the character of a reformer was only 
wanting; and such was the peculiar hardship of his fate, that 
Macrinus was compelled to exercise that invidious office. The pro- 
digality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train of ruin and 
disorder ; and if that worthless tyrant had been capable of reflecting 
on the sure consequences of his own conduct, he would perhaps 
have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress and calamities which 
he bequeathed to his successors. In the management of this neces- 
sary reformation, Macrinus proceeded with prudence. To the soldiers 
already engaged in the service he was constrained to leave the 
dangerous privileges and extravagant pay given hy Caracalla ; hut 
the new recruits were received on the more moderate though liberal 
establishment of Severus, and gradually formed to modesty and 
obedience. One fatal error destroyed the salutary effects of this 
‘judicious plan. The numerous army assembled in the East hy the 
late emperor, instead of being immediately dispersed hy Macrinus 
through the several provinces, was suffered to remain united in 
Syria during the winter that followed his elevation. In the luxu- 
rious idleness of their qriarters, the troops viewed their strength and 
numbers, communicated their complaints, and revolved in oheit 
minds the advantages of another revolution. The murmurs of the 
army swelled with impunity into seditious clamoiurs ; and the 
partial mutinies betrayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection that 
waited only for the slightest occasion to break out on s^very side intc 
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a general r^jbellion. To minds thus disposed the occasion soon 
presented itself. 

§ 6. The empress Julia had descended with a painful straggle 
into the condition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, by a 
voluntary death, from the anxious and humiliating dependence. 
Julia Massa, her sister, was ordered to leave the court and Antioch. 
She retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, the fruit of twenty 
years’ favour, accompanied hy her two daughters, So^emias and 
Mamasa, each of whom was a -widow, and each had an only son. 
Bassianus, for that was the name of the son of Sosemias, was con- 
secrated to the honourable ministry of high x^riest of the Sun ; and 
this holy vocation, embraced either from prudence or superstition, 
contributed to raise the Syrian youth to the emx)ire of Eome. A 
numerous body of tioops was stationed at Emesa. The soldiers, 
who resorted in crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with vene- 
ration and delight the elegant dress and figure of the young pontiff ; 
they recognised, or they thought that they recognised, the features 
of Caracalla, whose memory they now adored. The artful Maesa 
saw and cherished their rising partiality, and readily sacrificing her 
daughter’s reputation to the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated 
that Bassianus was the natural son of their murdered sovereign. 
The sums distributed hy her emissari^ -with a lavish hand silenced 
every objection. The young Antoninus (for he had assumed and 
polluted that resxDectable name) was declared emperor hy the troops 
of Emesa (May 16, a. d. 218), asserted his hereditary right, and 
called aloud on the armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, who had taken up arms to revenge his father’s death 
and the oppression of the military order. His cause was rapidly 
espoused hy the* camps and garrisons of Syria, and he soon found 
himself at the head of a formidable body of troops. At length 
Macrinus marched out of Antioch, to meet the increasing and 
zealous army of the young pretender. In the heat of the battle 
Macrinus betrayed his own cause hy a shameful and precipitate 
flight. His cowardice served only to x^i'otract his life a few days, 
and to stamp deserved ignominy on his misfortunes. His son 
Diadumenianus, upon whom he had conferred the Imperial title, 
was involved in the same fate (June 7, a.d. 218). The contending 
parties of the Roman aimy united under the banners of the imagined 
son of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged with pleasure the first 
emperor of Asiatic extraction, 

§^7. The new emperor wasted many months in his luxurious pro- 
gi‘ess from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia his first winter after 
his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer his triumphal entry 
into the capital. A faithful picture, however, which preceded Ms 
arrival, and "was placed hy his inrjnediate order over the altar of 
^ n 2 
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Victory in tlie senate-liotise, conveyed to the Komap.s a just but 
un'woxth.y resemblance of Ms person and manners. He was drawn 
in Ms sacerdotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing 
fasMon of the Medes and Phoenicians ; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, Ms numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with 
black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and white. The 
grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having long ex« 
perienced the stern tyianny of their own countrymen, Kome was 
at length humbled beneath the efleminate luxury of Oriental 
despotism. 

The 8im was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of Elaga- 
balus, and under the form of a black conical 
stone, wMch, as it was univemally believed, 
had fallen from heaven on that sacred place. 
To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
without some reason, ascribed his elevation 
to the throne. The display of superstitious 
gratitude was the only serious hiisiness of 
his reign. The triumph of the god of Emesa 
over all the religions of the earth was the 
great object of Ms zeal and vanity ; and the 
apx^ellation of Elagahalus (for he presumed 
as pontiff and favourite to adopt that sacred 
Mm than all the titles of Imperial great- 
ness. In a solemn procession through the streets of Rome the way 
was strewed with gold-dust ; the black stone, set in precious gems, 
was placed on a chariot drawn by six milk-white horses ri chly " ca- 
parisoned. In a magnificent temple raised on the Palatine~l2h>nnt, 
the sacrifices of the god Elagahalus were celebrated with every 
circumstance of cost and solemnity. To tMs temple, as to the 
common centre of religious worsMp, the Imperial fanatic attempted 
to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium, and all the sacred pledges of 
the faith of Kuma. 

The young emperor, corrupted hy Ms youth, Ms country, and Ms 
fortune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures with ungo- 
vemed fury, and soon found disgust and satiety in the midst of his 
^'Ujoyments. To confound the order of seasons and climates, to 
sport with the passions and prejudices of his subjects, and to subvert 
every law of nature and decency, were in the number of Ms most 
delicious amusements. Even the licentious soldiers, who had r^sed 
him to the throne, blushed at their ignominious choice, and turned 
with disgust from that monster to contemplate with* pleasure the 
opening virtues of his cousin Alexander, the son of Mamaea. The 
crafty Msesa, sensible that her grandson Elagahalus msust inevitably 
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destroy himself by bis own vices, bad provide^ another and surer 
support of her family. Sbe bad persuaded the yonng emperor to 
adopt Alexander and to invest bim witb the title of Cassar (a. d, 
221), that bis own divine occupations might be no longer inter- 
ruiDted by the care of the earth. In the second rank that amiable 
prince soon acquired the affections of the soldiers, and excited the 
tyrant’s jealousy. The report of the death of Alexander, and the 
natural suspicion that be bad been murdered, inflamed the passions 
of the soldiers into fury, and the tempest of the camp could only be 
appeased by the presence and authority of the popular youth. 
Provoked at this instance of their affection for his cousin, and their 
contempt for his person, the emperor ventured to punish some of 
the leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity proved 
instantly fatal to his minions, bis mother, and himself. Blaga- 
balus was massacred by the indignant Praetorians, his mutilated 
corpse dragged through the streets of the city and thrown into the 
Tiber (March 10, A. D. 222). His memory was branded with 
eternal infamy by the senate, the justice of whose decree has been 
ratified by posterity. 

§ 8. In the room of Elagabalus his cousin Alexander was raised 
to the throne by the Prsotorian guards. His relation to the family 
of Severus, whose name he assumed, was the same as that of his 
predecessor ; his virtue and his danger had already endeared him 
to the Eomans, and the eager liberality of the senate conferred upon 
him in one day the various titles and powers of the Imperial dig- 
nity. But as Alexander was a modest and dutiful youth of only 
seventeen years of age, the reins of government were in the hands 
of two women, of his mother Mamaea, and of Maesa his grandmother. 
After the death of the latter, who survived hut a short time the 
elevation of Alexander, Mamjea remained the sole regent of her son 
and of the empire. The general tenor of her administration was 
equally for the benefit of her son and of the empire. ‘With the 
aj)prohation of the senate she chose sixteen of the wisest and most 
virtuous senators as a iierpetnal council of state, before whom every 
public business of moment was debated and determined. The 
celebrated IJlpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, and 
his respect for, the laws of Home, was at their head; and the pru- 
dent firmness of this aristocracy restored order and authority to the 
government. 

Alexander himself was distinguished by his love of learning, by 
his ^rtues, and by his laborious attention to the duties of bis high 
ofiSce. The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a 
pleasing pictare of an accomplished emperor. Alexander rose early ; 
the first moments of the day were consecrated to private devotion, 
and his domestic chapel wos filled with the images of those heroes 
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who, hy improving or reforming human life, had d.eserved the 
grateful reverencG of ^josterity. The greatest part of his morning 
hoxirs was employed in his council, "where he discussed public affairs, 
and determined private causes, with a patience and discretion above 
his years. The dryness of business was relieved by the charms of 
literature; and a portion of time was always set apait for his 
favourite studies of |)oetry, history, and philosophy. The worhs of 
Yirgil and Horace, the Eej>ublics of Plato and Cicero, formed Ms 
taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas of 
man and government. The exei-ciscs of the body succeeded to those 
of the mind ; and Alexandei’, who was tall, active, and robust, sur- 
passed most of his equals in the gymnastic aits. Refreshed by the 
use of the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new vigour, 
the business of the day ; and, till the hour of supper, the principal 
meal of the Romans, he was attended hy his secretaries, with whom 
he read and answered the multitude of letters, memonals, and peti- 
tions, that must have been addressed to the master of the greatest 
j)art of the w'-oiid. His table was served with the most fnigal sim- 
plicity ; and whenever he was at libeity to consult his own in- 
clination, the company consisted of a few select friends, men of 
learning and virtue, amongst whom Ulx3ian was constantly invited. 
Their conversation was familiar and instructive; and the pauses 
were occasionally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing com- 
position, which suxDplied the place of the dancers, comedians, and 
even gladiators, so frequently summoned to the tables of the rich 
and luxurious Romans. 

§ 9. Since the accession of Commodus the Roman world had 
experienced, during the term of 40 years, the successive and various 
vices of four tyrants. Prom the death of Elagaba^us it enjoyed an 
auspicious calm of 13 years. But the state of the army still excited 
the liveliest apprehension. The long licence in which they had 
been indulged rendered them impatient of the restraints of discipline, 
and careless of the blessings of public tranquillity. A reformation 
was absolutely necessary for the safety of the state ; and Alexander 
laboured by the most gentle arts to insiiire the fierce multitude with 
a sense of duty, and to restore at least a faint image of that disci- 
X)Une to which the Romans owed their empire over so many other 
nations as warlike and more powerful than themselves. But his 
X^rudcnce was vain, and the attempt towards a reformation served 
only to inflame the ills it was meant to cure. His abilities wore 
inadequate to the difficulties of his situation ; and his virtue^, as 
well as the vices of Elagahalus, contracted a tincture of weakness 
and effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, of whMh he was a 
native. He was obliged to sacrifice to the fury of tlie guards their 
pra&fect Ulpiau, the friend of the laws and the people, whom the 
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soldiers regarded as their enemy, and to whose pemicions connsels 
they imputed every scheme of reformation. The tyranny of the 
army threatened with instant death the most faithful ministers who 
were suspected of an intention to arrest their intoleratie disorders. 
The historian Dion Cassius had commanded the Pannonian legions 
with the spirit of ancient discipline. Their brethren of Eome, em- 
bracing the common cause of military licence, demanded the head 
of the reformer. But in this instance Alexander, instead of yielding 
to their seditious clamours, appointed him his colleague in the con- 
sulship ; but, apprehensive of the wrath of the soldiers, he retired, 
by the emperor’s advice, from the city, and spent the greatest part 
of his consulship in Campania. 

§ 10. In the fourth year of the reign of Alexander Sevems (a. d. 
226) an important revolution occurred in 
Asia, which exercised a fatal indnence upon 
the declining empire of Kome. In this year 
the formidable power of the Parthians, which 
spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, 
was subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes, 
the founder of a new dynasty, which, under 
the name of Sassanidse, governed Persia till 
the invasion of the Arabs. Artaxerxes had 
served with great reputation in the armies of 
Artahanus, the last king of the Parthians, 
and it appears that he was driven into exile 
and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cus- 
tomary reward for superior merit. His birth 
was obscure ; hut he claimed to he descended 
from a branch oft the ancient kings of Persia, and as the lineal heir 
of the monarchy he asserted his right to the throne. The PartMans 
were defeated in three great battles. In the last of these their king, 
Artahanus, was slain, and the spirit of the nation was for ever 
broken. The authority of Artaxerxes was solemnly acknowledged 
in a great assembly held at Balch in Khorasan, He restored the 
Magi an religion in its ancient splendour, and prohibited the exercise 
of every worship ' except that of Zoroaster. At the head of a nu- 
merous and disciplined army, he visited in person every province 
of Persia. The defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of the 
strongest fortifications, diffused the terror of his arms, and prepared 
the way for the peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their followers were treated 
with lenity, A cheerful submission was rewarded with honours 
and riches, « His kingdom was on every side bormded by the sea, or 
by great rivers, — ^by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indiis ; by the Caspian Sea and the G^lf of Persia. 
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§ il. As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes bad triumphed 
over the resistance of his vassals, he began to threaten the neigh- 
bouring states, who, during the long slumber of his predecessors, 
had insulted Persia with impunity. He obtained some easy vic- 
tories over the wild Scythians and the effeminate Indians ; but the 
Bomans were an enemy who, by their past injuries and present 
power, deserved the utmost efforts of his arms. A forty years’ tran- 
quillity, the fruit of valour and moderation, had succeeded the vic- 
tories of Trajan. During the period that elapsed from the accession 
of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the Parthian 
empires were twice engaged in war ; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsacid<e contended with a part only of the forces of Borne, 
the event was most commonly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, 
indeed, prompted by his precarious situation and pusillanimous 
temper, purchased a peace at the expense of near two millions of our 
money ; but the generals of Marcus, the emx^eror Severus, and his 
son, erected many tiophies in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 
Among their exploits, the imperfect relation of which would have 
unseasonably interrupted the more important series of domestic 
revolutions, we shall only mention the repeated calamities of the 
two great cities of Seleucia and Otesiphon. 

Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about 45 miles to 
the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian 
conquests in Upper Asia. Many ages after the fall of their empire, 
Seleucia retained the general characters of a Grecian colony — arts, 
military virtue, and the love of freedom. Otesiphon had been founded 
by the Parthians on the eastern bank of the Tigris, at the distance 
of only three miles from Seleucia. Under the reign of Marcus, the 
Boman generals penetrated as far as Otesiphon andfSelcucia. They 
were received as friends by the Greek colony ; they attacked as 
enemies the seat of the Parthian kings ; yet both cities experienced 
the same treatment (a. d. 165). The sack and conflagration of 
Seleucia, with the massacre of 300,000 of the inhabitants, tarnished 
the glory of the Roman triumph. Seleucia, already exhausted hy 
the neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk under the fatal 
blow ; but Otesiphon, in about 33 years, had sufficiently recovered 
its strength to maintain an obstinate siege against the emperor 
Severus (a. d. 198), The city was, however, taken by assault ; the 
king, who defended it in person, escaped with precipitation; an 
hundred thousand captives and a rich booty re-w arded the fatigues 
of the Boman soldiers. Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Otcai- 
phon succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia as one of the great 
capitals of the Bast. 

. From these successful inroads the Bomans derived no real or 
lasting benefit ; nor did they attempt to preserve such .distant con- 
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quests, separated from the provinces of the empiie by a large tract 
of intermeSiate desert. The reduction of the kingdom of Osrhoene 
was an acquisition of less splendour indeed, but of a far more solid 
advantage. That little state occupied the northern and most fertile 
part of Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 
irs capital, was situated about 20 miles beyond the former of those 
rivers, and the inhabitants, since the time of Alexander, were a 
mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians. The feeble 
sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed on the dangerous verge of two con- 
tending empires, were attached from inclination to the Parthian 
cause ; hnt the superior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
luctant homage, which is still attested hy their medals. After the 
conclusion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged prudent 
to secure some substantial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. Forts 
were constructed in several parts of the country, and a Roman gar- 
rison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. During the troubles 
that followed the death of Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene 
attempted to shake off the yoke ; but the stem policy of Severus 
confirmed their dependence, and the perfidy of Caracalla completed 
the easy conquest. Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, was sent in 
chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, and his 
oaxiital dignified with the rank of colony (a. d. 216) ; and thus the 
Romans, about ten years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 
obtained a firm and permanent establishment beyond the Euphrates. 

§ 12. Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on 
the side of Artaxerxes, had his views been confined to the defence 
or the acquisition of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian 
openly avowed a far more extensive design of conquest ; he claimed 
all the dominioaps which had belonged to Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian monarchy, and sent an embassy to Alexander commanding 
the Romans instantly to depart from all the provinces of liis 
ancestors, and, yielding to the Persians the empire of Asia, to 
content themselves with the undisturbed x>ossession of Europe. 
The war which followed (a.d. 233) is differently related. Al- 
tbough Alexander, in an oration delivered to the senate, claimed a 
brilliant victory over the Persians, he appears in reality to have 
obtained no advantage over the enemy, and to have led back to 
Antioch an army diminished hy sickness, and provoked by disap- 
pointment, But at the same time the Persian monarch had lost 
the flower of his troops, in several obstinate engagements against 
tb^ veteran legions of Rome. Even his victories had weakened his 
power. The favourable oi^portunities of the absence of Alexander, 
and of thg confusions that followed that emperor’s death, pre- 
sented themselves in vain to his ambition. Instead of expelling 
tbe Romans^ as he pretended, from the coiitmen<5 of Asia, he found 
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himself unaUe to wrest from their hands the little province of 
Mesopotamia. 

The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last defeat of the Par- 
thians lasted only fourteen years, forms a memorable asra in the 
history of the East, and even in that of Borne, His character seems 
to have been marked by those bold and commanding features that 
generally distinguish the princes who conquer, from those who in- 
herit, an empire. Till the last period of the Persian monarchy his 
code of laws was respected as the groundwork of their civil and 
religious policy. He bequeathed his new empire and his ambitious 
designs against the Homans to Sapor, a son not unworthy of his 
great father ; but those designs were too extensive for the power of 
Persia, and served only to involve both nations in a long series of 
destructive wars and reciprocal calamities. 

§ 13. The unsuccessful event of the Persian wars had degraded 
the military reputation of Alexander and inflamed the discontent of 
the soldiers. Maximin, a soldier of fortxme, who had I’iscn from the 
condition of a Thracian peasant to the highest commands in the 
army, turned the discontent of the soldiers to his own advantage. 
His emissaries upbraided the troops for supporting with ignominious 
patience during thirteen years the vexatious discipline imposed by 
an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave of his mother and the senate. 
It was time, they said, to cast away that useless phantom of the 
civil power, and to elect for their prince and general a real soldier, 
educated in camps, exercised in war, who would assert the glory 
and distribute among his companions the treasures of the empire. 
A great army was at that time assembled on the banks of the 
Bhine, under the command of the emperor himself, who, almost 
immediately after his return from the Persian war, had been obliged 
to march against the barbarians of Germany. The important care 
of training and reviewing the new levies was entrusted to Maxi- 
min. One day, as he entered the field of exercise, the troops 
saluted him emperor, and hastened to consummate their rebellion 
by the murder of Alexander Sevems. The son of Mamasa, betrayed 
and deserted, withdrew into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his 
approaching fate from the insults of the multitude. He was soon 
followed by a tribune and some centurions, the ministers of death ; 
but instead of receiving mth manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, Ms unavailing cries and entreaties disgraced the last mo- 
ments of his life, and converted into contempt some portion of the 
just x>ity which his innocence and misfortunes must inspire, 
mother Mamsea perished witli her son (March 19, A. D. 235). 
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REItSNS OF MAXlMI3Sr, THE TWO GOEBIAHS, MAXIMUS AHD EAI.BINUr^ 
THE THIRD GORDIAN, AND PHILIP. 

1. Biith and fortunes of Maximin. § 2. He succeeds Alexander Sererua* 
his crueltj-. § 3. Election of the two Gordians in Africa : their death, 
§ 4. Election of Maxoius and Balbinus by the Senate. § 5. Siege ol 
Aquileia hy Maximin : death of Maximin, § 6. Massacre of Maximus and 
Balbinus. § 7. Reign of the third Gordian. § 8. Reign of Philip : he 
celebrates the secular games. 

§ 1. Maximin was descended from a mixed race of 'barbarians. His 
lather ’was a Goth, and his mother of the race of the Alani. The 
emperor Severns, returning from an eastern expedition, halted in 
Thrace, to celebrate with military games the birthday of his younger 
son, Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold their sove- 
reign, and a young barbarian of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, 
in his rude dialect, that he might be allowed to contend for the 
prize of wrestling. As the pride of discixflme would have been dis- 
graced in the overthrow of a Boman soldier by a Thracian peasant, 
he was matched with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen of 
whom he successively laid on the ground. His victory was re- 
warded by some trifling gifts and a permission to enlist in the 
%oops. The next day the happy barbaiian was distinguished above 
a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting after the fashion of Ms 
country-# As soon as he perceived that he had attracted the em- 
peror’s notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and followed Mm 
on foot, wthout the least appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid 
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career. “Thracian,” said Sevems, with astonishment, “/irt thon 
disj^osed to wrestle after thy race ? ” “ Most willingly, Sir,” re- 

plied the unwearied youth ; and, almost in a breath, overthrew 
seven of the strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was 
the prize of his matchless vigour and activity, and he was 
immediately appointed to serve in the horse-gnards, who always 
attended on the person of the sovereign. This barbarian, after- 
wards known by the name of Maximin, disidayed on every occasion 
a valour eq[xial to his strength, and his native fierceness was soon 
tempered or disguised by the knowledge of the world. Under 
the reign of Severus and his son, he obtained the rank of cen- 
turion, with the favour and esteem of hoth those princes, the 
former of whom was an excellent judge of mei’it. Gratitude for- 
bade Maximin to serve under the assassin of Caracalla. Honour 
taught him to decline the effeminate insults of Elagabalus. On 
the accession of Alexander he returned to court, and was placed by 
that prince in the command of the fourth legion. 

§ 2. The murder of Alexander Sevenrs had placed Maximin upon 
tho throne (a.d. 235). His mean and barbarian origin, his savage 
appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and institutions of civil 
life, formed a very unfavourable contrast with the amiable manners 
of the unhappy Alexander. His dark and sanguinary soul was open 
to every suspicion against those among his subjects who were the 
most distinguished by their birth or merit. Whenever he "was 
alarmed with the sound of treason, his cruelty was unbounded and 
unrelenting. Italy and the whole empire were infested with innu- 
merable spies and informers. On the slightest accusation, the first 
of the Homan nobles were chained on the public can*iages, and hur- 
ried away to the emperor’s presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple 
death, were esteemod uncommon instances of his lenity. Some of 
the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the hides of 
slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others 
again to be beaten to death, with clubs. During the three years of his 
reign he disdained to visit either Home or Italy. His camp, ooca" 
sionally removed from the banks of the Hhine to those of the 
Danube, was the seat of his stem despotism, which tramxfied on 
every principle of law and justice, and was supported by the avowed 
power of the sword. Ho man of noble birth, elegant accomplish- 
ments, or knowledge of civil business, was suffered near his person ; 
and the court of a Homan emperor revived the idea of those ancient 
chiefs of slaves and gladiators, whose savage power had left a deep? ^ 
impression of terror and detestation. 

As long as the crnelty of Maximin was confined to the illustrioui 
senates^s, the body of the people viewed their siifferings with indif- 
pei*haps with pleasure. But the tyrant’s avarice, stimu- 
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lated by ibe insatiate desires of tbe soldiers, at length attacked the 
public property. Every city of the empire was possessed of an 
independent revenue, destined to purchase com for the mnltitude, 
and to supply the expenses of the games and entertainments. By 
a single act of authority, the whole mass of wealth was at once 
confiscated for the use of the Imperial treasury. The temples were 
stripped of their most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and the 
statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were melted down and coined 
into money. Throughout the Koman world a general cry of indig- 
nation was heard, imploiing vengeance on the common enemy of 
human kind; and at length, by an act of private oppression, a 
peaceful and unarmed province was driven into rebellion against 
Mm. 

' § 3. The procurator of Africa had pronounced an iniquitous sen- 
tence against some opulent youths of that country, the execution of 
which would have stripped them of far the greater part of their 
patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution that must either com- 
l^lete or prevent their min was dictated hy despair. They assas- 
sinated the procurator, erected the standard of rebellion against the 
sovereign of the Eoman empire, and compelled Gordianus, the pro- 
consul of the province, to accept the Imperial purple (Fehmary, a. b. 
238). Gordianus was more than fourscore years of age. His family 
was one of the most illustrious of the Eoman senate. On the 
father’s side he was descended from the GraccM ; on Ms mother’s, 
from the emperor Trajan. A great estate enabled him to support 
the dignity of his birth, and in the enjoyment of it he displayed an 
elegant taste and beneficent disposition. His long life was inno- 
cently spent in the study of letters and the peaceful honours of 
Eome ; and, ^11 he was named proconsul of Africa by the voice of 
the senate and the approbation of Alexander, he appears prudently 
to have declined the command of armies and the government of 
provinces. With the venerable proconsul, Ms son, who had accom- 
panied Mm into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared em- 
peror. His manners were less pure, but his character was equally 
amiable with that of his father. As soon as the Gordians had 
appeased the first tumult of a popular election they removed their 
court to Carthage, and sent a deputation to Eome to solicit the 
approbation of the senate. 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor divided. 
The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had intimately con- 
liected them with the most illustrious houses of Eome. Their 
mild administration opened the flattering prospect of the restoration, 
not only* of the civil but even of the republican government. The 
hatred of Maximin towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his fury, the most cautious 
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innocence would not remove his suspicions ; and even tl^^e care ot 
their own safety urged them to share the fortune of an enterprise, 
of which (if unsuccessful) they were sure to he the first victims. 
Accordingly, hy an unanimous decree, the election of the Gordians 
was ratified ; Masimin, his son, and his adherents were pronounced 
enemies of their country; the capital of the empire ackno -vledged 
with transport the authority of the two Gordians and the senate ; 
and the example of Eome was followed by the rest of Italy. 

The senate assumed the reins of government, and, with a calm 
intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the cause of freedom. 
The defence of Italy was intrusted to twenty consular senators. 
Each was appointed to act in his respective department, authorised 
to enrol and discipline the Italian youth, and instructed to fortify 
the ports and highways against the impending invasion of Maximin. 
But, while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with such 
diffusive ardour, the Gordians themselves were no more. The 
feeble court of Carthage was alaimed with the rapid ax^proach of 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a small hand of 
veterans and a fierce host of harhaxians, attached a faithful but 
un warlike province. The younger Gordian sallied out to meet the 
enemy at the head of a few guards, and a numerous undisciplined 
multitude, educated in the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His 
useless valour served only to procure him an honouiahle death 
on the field of battle. His aged father, whose reign had not ex- 
ceeded 36 days, put an end to his life on the first news of the de- 
feat (March, a.d. 238). Carthage, destitute of defence, ox)ened her 
gates to the conqueror, and Africa was exposed to tlie rapacious 
crueliy of a slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting master with a 
large account of blood and treasure. 

§ 4. The fate of the Gordians filled Eome with just but unex- 
pected terror. Maximin, implacable by nature and exasperated by 
injuries, was advancing towards Italy at the head of the military 
force of the empire ; and the senate had no alternative hut either to 
meet him bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tortures an<l 
Ignominious death reserved for unsuccessful rebellion. They, there- 
fore, conferred the Imperial dignity upon Maximus and Balbinus, 
two distinguished senators, whose virtues and rex)ntation justified 
the most sanguine hopes of the Homans, The various nature of 
their talents seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar department 
of x^eace and war, without leaving room for jealous emulation. 
Balbinus was an admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and 
a wise magistrate, who had exercised with innocence and applause 
the civil jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces of th^ empire, 
birth was noble, his fortune affluent, his manners liberal and 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher mould. 
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By his valour and abilities he had raised himself from the meanest 
origin to the first emidoyments of the state and army. But the 
licentious multitude demanded that, besides the two emperors 
chosen by the senate, a third should be added of the family of the 
Gordians, as a just return of gratitude to those princes who had 
sacrificed their lives for the republic. The senate at first refused; 
but when the populace supported their demand by arms, it was 
considered more prudent to confer the title of Csesar ui^on the 
gi’andson of the elder and nephew of the younger Gordian, who was 
a boy only 13 years of age. 

§ 5. Maximin, meantime, had crossed the Alps, and in the month 
of April appeared before the city of Aquileia. This city received 
and withstood the shock of the invasion. It was defended by its 
citizens with the greatest bravery ; its magazines were plentifully 
supplied, and several fountains \vithin the walls assured them of an 
inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The soldiers of Maximin 
were, on the contrary, exposed to the inclemency of the season, the 
contagion of disease, and the honors of famine. In accordance with 
the wise orders of the generals of the senate, the cattle had been 
driven away from the surrounding country, the provisions removed 
or destioyed, nor was anything left which corild afford either shelter 
or subsistence to an invader. A spirit of despair and disaffection 
began to diffuse itself among the troops. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, which he imputed to 
the cowardice of his army ; and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, 
instead of striking terror, inspired hatred and a jtist desire of re- 
venge. A party of Praetorian guards, who trembled for their wives 
and children in the camp of Alha, near Rome, executed the sentence 
of the senate- ^Maximin, abandoned by his guards, was slain in his 
tent with his son, whom he had associated to the honours of the 
purple (May, a. t>. 238). The sight of their heads, home on the 
point of spears, convinced the citizens of Aquileia that the siege 
was at an end ; the gates of the city were thrown open, a liberal 
market was provided for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the 
whole army joined in solemn protestations of fidelity to the senate 
and the people of Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximus and 
Balhinus. Such was the deserved fate of a brutal savage, destitute, 
as he has generally been represented, of every sentiment that dis- 
tinguishes a civilised, or even a human being. The body was suited 
to the soul. The stature of Maximin exceeded the measure of eight 
f^t, and circumstances almost incredible are related of his matchless 
strength and appetite. Had he lived in a less enlightened age, tra- 
dition and poetry might well have described him as one of those 
monstrous*giants whose supernatural power was constantly exerted 
for the destraction of mankind. 
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§ 6. It is easier to conceive fhan to describe tlie universal joy oi 
the Eoman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is said 
to have been carried in four days from Aquileia to Home. Tlie 
return of Maximus, who had gone to oppose the tyrant, was a 
triumphal procession ; his colleague and young Gordian went out to 
meet him, and the three princes were received on their entry into 
the caxntal with the unfeigned acclamations of the senate and people, 
who persuaded themselves that a golden age would succeed to an 
age of iron. The conduct of the two emperors corresponded with 
these expectations* They administered justice in person; anl the 
rigour of the one was tempered by the other’s clemency. The 
oppressive taxes with which Maximin had loaded the rights of 
inheritance and succession were repealed, or at least moderated 
Discipline was revived, and with the advice of the senate many 
wise laws were enacted by their Imperial ministers, who endeavoured 
to restore a civil constitution on the ruins of military tyranny. 
“ What i-eward may we expect for delivering Rome from a monster 
was the question asked by Maximus in a moment of freedom and 
confidence. Balbinus answered it without hesitation, ** The love 
of the senate, of the peoxfie, and of all mankind.” “ Alas ! ” replied 
his more penetrating colleague, “ alas I I dread the hatred of 
the soldiers and the fatal effects of their resentment.” His axD- 
prehensions were but too well justified hy the event. The Prae- 
torians had attended the emperors on the memorable day of their 
public entry into Rome; but, amidst tbe general acclamations, 
the sullen dejected countenance of the guards sufficiently declared 
that they considered themselves as the object, rather tlian the 
partners, of the triumph. When the whole body was united in 
their camp, those who had served under Maximin, and those who 
had remained at Rome, insensibly communicated to each other their 
complaints and apprehensions. The emperors chosen by the army 
had perished with ignominy; those elected hy the senate wem 
seated on the throne. The soldiers must now learn a new doc- 
trine of submission to the senate. But their fate was still in their 
own hands ; and if they had courage to despise the vain terrors of 
an impotent republic, it was easy to convince the world that those 
who were masters of the arms were masters of the authoiity of the 
state. A few days afterwards, while the whole city was employed in 
the Capitoltne games, a troop of desperate assassins from the Prseto- 
rian camp burst into the palace, seized on these emperors of the 
senate, for such they called them with malicious contempt, stripped 
them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent triumph 
through the streets of Rome, with the design of inflicting a slow 
and cruel death on these unfortunate princes. The fear of a rescue 
from the faithfxil Germans of the Imperial guards shortened their 
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tortures ; and tlieir bodies, mangled witb a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the populace, 

§ 7. In the space of a few months six princes had been cut off by 
the sword. Gordian, who had ahready received the title of Osesar, 
was the only person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to fill the 
vacant throne. They carried him to the camp and unanimously 
saluted him Augustus and emperor. His name was dear to the 
senate and people ; his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence ; and the submission of Home and the provinces 
to the choice of the Praetorian guards saved the republic, at the 
expense indeed of its fieedom and dignity, from the horrors of a new 
civil war in the heart of the capital. 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the time 
of his death, the history of his life, were it known to us with greater 
accuracy than it really is, would contain little more than the account 
of his edneation and the conduct of the ministers who by turns 
abused or guided tbe simplicity of his inexperienced j’oiith. Imme- 
diately after his accession he fell into the hands of his mother’s 
eunuchs, who sold without his knowledge the honours of the em- 
pire to the most worthless of mankind. We are ignorant by what 
fi:>rtunate accident the emperor escaped from this ignominious slavery, 
and devolved his confidence on a minister whose wise counsels had no 
object except the glory of his sovereign and the happiness of the people. 
It should seem that love and learning introduced Misitheus to the 
favour of Gordian. The young prince married the daughter of his 
master of rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to the fihst ofiBces 
of the empire. The life of Misitheus had been spent in tbe profes- 
sion of letters, not of arms ; yet such was the versatile genius of 
that great man, tjiat, when be was appointed Praetorian lyraefect, be 
discharged the militaiy duties of his place witb vigour and ability. 
Tbe Persians had invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch 
(a. D. 242). By the i^ersuasion of his fathcr-in-law, the young 
emi:>eror quitted the luxury of Borne, opened, for the last time 
recorded in history, the temple of Janus, and marched in person 
into the East, On his approach with a great army, tbe Persians 
withdrew their gairisons from tbe cities which they had already 
taken, and retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Gordian 
enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to the senate the first success of 
his arms, which he ascribed with a becoming modesty and gratitude 
to tbe wisdom of liis fallier and prsefect. But the prosperity of 
Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a flux, not without 
very strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor in the prae- 
fecture, was an Arab by birth, and consequently, in the earlier part 

* By other authorities he is called Timesicles or Timesitheus, which is the 
more probable foim of his name. 
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of Ms life, a robber by profession. His I'lse from, so obscure a 
station to the first dignities of the empire seems to "prove that he 
was a bold and able leader. But his boldness prompted Mm to 
aspire to the throne, and his abilities were cinployed to supplant, 
not to serve, his indulgent master. The minds of the soldiers 
were irritated by an artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in 
the camp ; and tlie distress of the army was attributed to the youth 
and incapacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the 
successive steps of the secret cons]piracy and open sedition which 
were at length fatal to Gordian (March, A. d* 244). A septdchral 
monument was erected to his memory on the sx)ot where he was 
killed, near the confiux of the Euphrates with the little river 
Aboras. The fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the votes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the senate and the 
inovinces. 

§ 8. On his return from the East to Rome, Philixi, desirous of 
obliterating the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the affec- 
tions of the iieople, solemnised the secular games with infinite pomp 
and magnificence (April 21, a. n. 248). Since their institution or 
revival by Augustus, they had been celebrated by Claudius, by 
Bomitian, and by Sevems, and were now renewed the fifth time, on 
the accomplishment of the full iieriod of a thousand years from 
the foundation of Rome. Every circumstance of the secular games 
was skilfully adapted to inspire the superstitious mind with deep 
and solemn reverence. The long interval between them exceeded 
the term of human life ; and as none of the spectators had already 
seen them, none could flatter themselves with the expectation of 
beholding them a second time. The mystic sacififices were xier- 
formed, during three nights, on the banks of tfie Tiber ; and the 
Campus Martins resounded with music and dances, and was illu- 
minated with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers 
were excluded from any participation in these national ceremonies. 
A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of noble 
families, and whose parents were both alive, implored the pro- 
pitious gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of the rising 
generation ; requesting, in reiigious hymns, that, according to the 
faith of their ancient oracles, they wonld still maintain the virtue, 
the felicity, and the empire of the Roman ];)eople. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REIGNS OF OEOIUS, GALIiOS, -ffiMELIANUS, VALERIAN, AND 
GALLIENXTS. THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 

1, Death of Philip and accession of Decitts- §2, Origin and migrations of 
the Goths. §3. The Gothic War: defeat and death of Decius. §4. 
Heign and death of Gallus ; reign and death of JEmilianvs : accession 
of Valerian. § 5. Character of Valerian; associates his son Gax^lienus 
m the empire: general misfortunes of their reigns. § 6. Oiigin and con- 
federacy of the Fianhs ; they invade Gaul and Spain. § 7. Origin of the 
Alemanni ; they invade Gaul and Italy. § 8. The three naval expeditions 
of the Goths- «,§ 9. Conquest of Armenia by the Persians : Valerian 
defeated and taken prisoner by Sapor ; Sapor overruns Syria, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. § 10. Success of Odenathus against Sapor. § 11. Treatment 
of Valerian by Sapor. § 12. Character and administration of Gallienus, 
§ 13. The Thirty Tymnts. § 14. Famine and pestilence. 

§ 1. From tlie great secular games celebrated by Philip, to the 
death, of the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed twenty years of shame 
and misfortnne. During that calamitous period, every instant of 
time was marhed, every province of the Koman world was afflicted, 
by barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and the mined empire 
seemed to approach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution. 
After Philip had reigned five years, a rebellion against him brobe 
oui? among the legions of Moesia, and a snbaltem officer, named 
Marinus, was the object of their seditious choice. P hili p sent 
Decius, a noble senator, to quell the insurrection ; but the le^ctis 
of Moesia forced their judge to become their accomplice. They le^t 
him caily the alternative of death or the pui^le. His subsequent 
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oonduct, after that decisive measure, was unavoidable.. He con- 
ducted or followed bis army to the confines of Italy, wbitbei Philip, 
collecting all his force to rep*el the formidable competitor whom he 
had raised up, advanced to meet him. Philip was either killed in 
the battle or put to death a few days afterwards at Yerona (a.d. 
249). His son and associate in the empire was massacred at Horae 
by the Prsetorian guards ; and the victoiioiis Hecius, with more 
favourable circumstances than the ambition of that age can usually 
plead, was universally acknowledged by the senate and pi'ovinoes. 

§ 2. The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the 
works of peace and the administration of justice, when he was sum- 
moned to the banks of the Danube by the invasion of the Goths. 
This is the first considerable occasion in which history mentions 
that great people, who afterwards broke the Homan jrower, sacked 
the Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spam, and Italy. So memorable 
was the part which they acted in the subversion of the Western 
empire, that the name of Goths is frequently but imxrropeiiy used 
as a general appellation of mde and warlike barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after the conquest of 
Italy, the Goths, in irossessioir of present greatness, very naturally 
indulged themselves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 
They wished to preserve the memory of their ancestors, and to 
transmit to posterity their own achievements. The princii:)al mi- 
nister of the court of Eavenna, the learned Cassiodorus, gratified the 
inclination of the conquerors in a Gothic history, which consistea 
of twelve books, now reduced to the imperfect abridgment of Jor- 
nandcs. On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertain but the only 
memorials of barbarians, these writers deduced the first origin of the 
Goths from the vast island or x>eninsula of Scasidinavia. They 
afterwards crossed the Baltic, and emigrated to the coasts of Pome- 
rania and Prussia, where we find them settled at least as early as 
the Christian sera, and as late as the age of the^Antonines. Between 
the time of the Antonines and the reign of Alexander Severus, the 
Goths had emigrated a second time towards the south, and had 
taken possession of the Ukraine, a country of considerable extent 
and uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable rivers, which, 
from either side, discharge themselves into the Borysthenes or 
Dnieper, and interspersed with large and lofty forests of oaks. In 
this emigration the Goths were joined by several other tribes, of 
both Teutonic and Slavonic descent, who were proud to fight under 
the banners of this martial people. The numbers and spirit ofnjhc 
Goths were equal to the most dangerous adventures. The use of 
Totmd bucklers and short swords rendered, them formidable in a close 
engagement ; >he manly obedience which they yielded ’ to hereditary 
Mugs gave uncommon union and stahilty to their councils j and 
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the renowned Aniala, the hero of that age, and the tenth ancestor 
of Theodoric king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of jjersonal 
merit, the prerogative of his biith, which he derived from the Arises^ 
or demigcwis of the Gothic nation. The peop>le were divided into the 
great tribes of the Ostrogoths or eastern Goths, Yisigoths or western 
Goths, and Gepidse, 

§ 3. The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, bordered on 
the new settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their arms, 
except the doubtful chance of an iinprofi table victciy. But the 
prospect of the Homan territories was far more alluring ; and the 
fields of Dacia were covered with rich harvests, sown by the 
hands of an industrious, and exposed to be gathered by those of a 
wailike, people. It is probable that the conquests of Trajan, main- 
tained by his successors less for any real advantage than for ideal 
dignity, had contributed to weaken the empire on that side. The 
new and unsettled province of Dacia was neither strong enough to 
resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the barbarians. 
As long as the remote hanks of the Dniester were considered as the 
boundary of the Eoman power, the fortifications of the Lower 
Damibe were more carelessly guaided, and the inhabitants of Moesia 
lived in supin-e security, fondly conceiving themselves at an inacces- 
sible distance from any barbarian invaders. The iiTuptions of the 
Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced them of their 
mistake. The king of that fierce nation traversed with contemx)t 
the province of Dacia, and passed both the Dniester and the Danube 
without encountering any oj)position capable of retarding his pro- 
gress. He appeared at length under the walls of Marcianopolis, a 
city built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at tliat time the 
capital of the setJond Hoesia. The inhabitants consented to ransom 
their lives and property by the payment of a large sum of money, 
and the invaders retreated back into their deserts, animated, rather 
than satisfied, with the fii*st success of their arms against an opulent 
but feeble country. They soon passed the Danube a second time, 
with more considerable foi’ces, under their king Cniva ; and when 
Decius arrived at the scene of war, he found them engaged before 
Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, one of the many monuments of T^'ajan’s 
victories. On his apinoach they raised the siege, but with a design 
only of marching away to a conquest of greater importance, the 
siege of Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, founded by the father of 
Alexander, near the foot of Mount Hasmus. Decius followed them 
through a difficult country, and by forced marches ; but when he 
imagined himself at a considerable distance from the rear of the 
Goths, Cnim turned with rapid fury on his pursuers. The cami3 ol 
the Romans was suri^rised and pillaged, and, for the first time, theii 
eiiiferor disorder before a troop of half-armed barbarians 
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After a Icng resistance PMlippopolis, destitute of succour, 7\ra8 taken 
by storm. A hundred thousand persons are reported to have been 
massacred in the sack of that great city. The time, however, con- 
sumed in that tedious siege enabled Decius to revive the coi.Tage, 
restore the discipline, and recruit the numbers of his troops. lie 
intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other Germans, who were 
hastening to share the viotovy of their countrymen, iiiti'usted the 
passes of the mountains to officers of approved valour and fidelity, 
repaired and strengthened the fortifications of the Danube, and 
exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose either the progress or the 
retreat of the Goths, They were now, on every side, surrounded 
and pursued hy the Homan arms. The fiower of their troops had 
perished in the long siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted 
country could no longer afford subsistence for the remaining multi- 
tude of licentious barbarians. Heduced to this extremity, the Goths 
would gladly have purchased, by the surrender of all their booty 
and prisoners, the xDermission of an undisturbed retreat. But the 
emperor, confident of victory, and resolving, by the chastisement of 
these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into the nations of the 
North, refused to listen to any terms of accommodation. The 
high-spirited barbarians preferred death to slavery. An obscure 
town of Mocsia, called Forum Trebonii, was the scene of the 
battle. The conflict was terrible ; it was the combat of despair 
against grief and rage. The Homans were at length defeated ; 
they perished in a morass, which they ineffectually attemx>ted to 
cross ; nor could the body of the emperor ever be found (a. d. 251). 
Such was the fate of Decius, in the 50th year of his age; an 
accomplished prince, active in war, and affable^ in peace; who, 
together with his son, has deserved to be comxiared, both in life 
and death, with the brightest cxomxfies of ancient virtue. 

§ 4. This fatal blow humblea, for a very little time, the insolence 
of the legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and sub- 
missively obeyed, the decree of the senate which regulated the suc- 
cession to the throne. From a just regard for the memory of Decius, 
the Imxierial title was conferred on Hostilianiis, his only surviving 
son ; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, was granted to 
Gallus, whose experience and ability seemed equal to the great trust 
of guardian to the young prince and the distressed empire. The first 
care of the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from 
the intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. Jle consentei^ to 
leave in their hands the rich fraits of their invasion, and he eveii 
promised to pay them annually a large sum of gold. But ’the minds 
of the Homans were not yet accustomed to accept ^ch unequal 
laws from a tribe of barbarians ; and the prince, who by a necessary 
|6Adessi:5n had probably saved his country, became the object of the 
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general contempt and aversion. The death of Hostilianns, thcngh 
it happened in the midst of the raging pestilence, was interpreted as 
the personal crime of Gallns. The Eomans were irritated to a still 
higher degree when they discovered that they had not even secured 
their repose, though at the expense of their honour. The dangerous 
secret of the wealth and weakness of the empire had been revealed 
to the world, l^ew swarms of barbarians, encouraged by the success 
of their brethren, spread devastation through the Illyrian provinces, 
and terror as far as the gates of Home. The defence of the mo- 
narchy, which seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous emperor, 
was assumed by .^milianus, governor of Pannonia and Mcesia, who 
defeated the barbarians and pursued them beyond the Danube. The 
victorious leader distributed as a donative the money collected for the 
tribute, and the acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed him emperor 
on the field of battle. Galliis was almost in the same instant in- 
formed of the success, of the revolt, and of the rapid approach, of his 
aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as far as the plains 
of Spoleto. When the armies came in sight of each other the soldiers 
of Gallus compared the ignominious conduct of their sovereign with 
the glory of his rival. The murder of Gallus and of his son Volu- 
siantis put an end to the civil war ; and the senate gave a legal 
sanction to the rights of conquest (May, a. d. 253). 

JEmilianus reigned only four months. Gallus had sent Yalorian 
to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to his aid. Valerian exe- 
cuted that commission with zeal and fidelity ; and, as he arrived too 
late to save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. The troops 
of ^milianus, who still lay encamped in the plains of Spoleto, were 
awed by the superior strength of his army ; and they readily im- 
brued their hands in the blood of a prince who so lately had been 
the object of their partial choice (August, a.d. 253). The guilt 
was theirs, but the advantage of it was Valerian’s ; who obtained 
the possession of the throne by the means indeed of a civil war, but 
vith a degree of innocence singular in that age of revolutions ; since 
be owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his predecessor, whom he 
dethroned. 

§ 5, Valerian was about sixty years of age when he was invested 
with the purple, not by the caprice of the populace or the clamours 
of the army, hut hy the unanimous voice of the Roman world. In 
his gradual ascent through the honours of the state he had deserved 
the favour of virtuous princes, and had declared himself the enemy 
of ^nrants. His nohle birth, his mild but unblemished manners, 
learning, prudence, and experience, were revered by the senate ajid 
people ; and, if mankind (according to the observation of an anoint 
writer) bad been left at liberty to choose a master, their choice would 
iT\pst assuredly have fallen op Valerlpp. Wljep emperor Deciqs 
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had resolYP.d to revive the obsolete office of censor in the vain expec- 
tation of restoring public virtue, and ancient principles and manners, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the unbiassed voice of the 
senate. By their nnanimons votes, or rather acclamations. Valerian 
had been declared the most worthy of that exalted honour. Upon 
his accession to the empire. Valerian resolved to share the throne 
with a younger and more active associate ; hut instead of making a 
judicious choice, Valerian, consulting only the dictates of affection 
or vanity, immediately invested with the supreme honours his son 
Gallieniis, a youth whose effeminate vices had been hitherto con- 
cealed hy the ohscurity of a private station. The joint government 
of the father and the son subsisted about seven, and the sole admi- 
nistration of Gallienus continued about eight years. But the whole 
period was one uninternipted series of confusion and calamity. As the 
Roman empire was at the same time, and on every side, attacked 
the blind fiiiy of foreign invaders and the wild ambition of domestic 
usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicuity by pursuing not so 
much the doubtful arrangement of dates as the more natural distri- 
bution of subjects. The most dangerous enemies of Rome, during 
the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, were — 1. The Franks; 2, The 
Alemanni ; 3. The Goths ; and 4. The Persians. 

6. I. The name of Franks or Freemen was given to a new confe- 
L deraoy formed about a. d. 240 hy the old inhabitants of the Lower 
Rhine and the Weser. It consisted of the Chauci, the Oherusci, the 
Catti, and of several other tribes of 'inferior power and renown. The 
love of liberty was the ruling passion of these Germans ; the enjoy- 
ment of it their best treasiu*e ; the word that expressed that enjoy- 
ment the most pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they assumed, 
they maintained the honourable epithet of Frardcs, or Freemen ; 
which concealed, though it did not extinguish, the peculiar names of 
the several states of the confederacy. Tacit consent and mutual 
advantage dictated the first laws of the union ; it was gradually 
cemented hy habit and experience. The Itomans had long expe- 
rienced the daring valour of the people of Lower Germany. The 
union of their strength threatened Gaul with a more formidable in- 
vasion, and required the presence of Gallienus, the heir and col- 
league of Imperial power. Whilst that prince and his infant son 
Saloninus displayed in the court of Treves the majesty of the empire, 
its armies were ably conducted hy their general Postumus, who, 
though he afterwards betrayed the family of Valerian, was ever 
faithful to the great interest of the monarchy. The Franks, how- 
ever, not only crossed the Rhine, and carried their devastations tc 
the foot of the Pyrenees, but they also crossed these mountains, and 
laid waste Spain. During twelve years, the greatest part of the 
Vf Galjlepus, that ppxilept country was the theato Of unequal 
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and destructive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a 
peaceful province, was sacked and almost destroyed. When the 
exhausted country no longer supplied a variety of plunder, the 
Franks seized on some vessels in the ports of Sixain and transported 
themselves into Mauritania. The distant province was astonished 
with the fury of these barbarians, who seemed to fall from a new 
- world, as their name, manners, and complexion were equally un- 
known on the coast of Africa. 

§ 7. II. Among the various nations of Germany none were so 
celebrated as the Suevi. Their wide-extended name filled the inte- 
rior countries of Germany, from the banks of the Oder to those of 
the Danube. Jealous as the Germans were of military renown, 
they all confessed the superior valour of the Suevi ; and the tiibes 
of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered 
''die dictator C^sar, declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to 
have fled before a people to whose arms the immortal gods them- 
selves were unequal. 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla an. innumerable swarm of 
Suevi appeared on the hanks of the Main, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Roman provinces, in quest either of food, of plunder, or of 
glory. The hasty army of volunteers gradually coalesced into a 
great and permanent nation, and, as it was composed from so many 
diiferent tribes, assumed the name of Alemanni, or AUmen, to 
denote at once their various lineage and their common bravery. 
The latter was soon felt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. 
This warlike p)eople had been astonished by the immense prep>ara- 
rations of Alexander Severns ; they were dismayed by the aims of 
his successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceness to them- 
selves. But, stTll hovering on the frontiers of the empire, they in- 
creased the general disorder that ensued after the death of Decius. 
They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul : they 
were the first who lemoved the veil that covered the feeble majesty 
of Italy. A numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated across the 
Danube, and through the Bhastian Alps into the plains of Lom- 
bardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed the victorious 
Ixinners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome (a. d. 259). The in- 
sult and the danger rekindled in the senate some spaiks of their 
ancient virtue. Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
wars, Valerian in the East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All thip^ 
boges and resources of the Romans were in themselves. In this 
emergency tl<e senators resumed tne defence of the republic,. dx*av 
out the Praetorian guards, wbo had been left to garrison the 
and filled aqe their numbers by enlisting into the public fte 

atoutest and most willing of the Plebeians. The Alemacmi, asto- 
nished with«fch§ siidden of an army thun 
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their own, retired into Germany laden with, sj^oil ; and their retreat 
was esteemed as a victory by the unwarlike Romans. 

Gallienus subsequently endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury 
of the Germans by espousing Fipa, the daughter of a king of the 
Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded with the 
Alemanni in their wars and conquests. To the father, as the price 
of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Pannonia. 

§ 8. III. We have already traced the emigration of the Goths 
from Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Bo- 
rysthenes, and have followed their victorious arms from the Borys- 
theiies to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
the frontier of the last-mentioned liver was perpetually infested by 
the inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; hut the great stream of 
the Gothic hostilities was diverted into a very different channel. 
The Goths, in their new settlement of the Ukraine, soon became 
masters of the northern coast of the Enxine ; they conquered the 
iDeninsula of the Crimea, known to the ancients nnder the name oi 
Ghersonesus Tanrica, and, having here obtained the command of a 
naval force, they sailed against the soft and wealthy provinces of 
Asia Minor, which possessed all that could attract, and nothing that 
could.resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

Naval Ex^pedition of the Goths, a. n. 258, 259. — The fleet 
of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the left hand, first 
appeared before Pityns, the utmost limits of the Roman provinces. 
They were at first repulsed, hut subsequently ohlitei-ated their 
disgrace by the destruction of the city. Circling round the eastern 
extremity of the Euxine Sea, .they arrived at Trebizond, cele- 
brated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand as an ancient colony 
of Greeks. The city was large and populous ; a dduhle enclosure of 
walls seemed to defy the fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison 
had be©D. strengthened by a reinforcement of ten thousand men. 
But the numerous troops, dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained 
to guard their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon disco- 
vered the suinne negligence of the besieged, ei’ected a lofty pile of 
fascines, ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and entered 
the defenceless city, sword in hand. A general massacre of the 
people ensued. The most holy temples, and the most splendid 
edifices, were involved in a common destruction. The booty that 
fell into the hands of the Goths was immense ; and the number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged witl^out 
opposition through the extensive province of Pontus. The Goths, sa- 
fied with the success of their first naval expedition, returned in 
triumph to their new establishments in the kingdom of “Bosporus. 

The Second Expedition of the Goths * — -The second expedition of 
‘Goths wa« undcrtfiken with greater powers of pao pa).d ships ; 
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but tiiey steered a ditferent. coiirse, and, disdaining the exhausted 
provinces of Pontiis, followed the western coast of the Enxine, 
and approached the entrance of the Thracian Bosporas. But 
instead of sailing through these straits, they landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalcedon, and marched against the wealthy city of 
Nicomedia, once the capital of the kings of Bithynia. It fell 
into their hands a rich and easy conquest. Nice, Prusa, Apamea, 
and Oius, were involved in the same calamity, which, in a few 
weeks, raged without control through the whole province of Bithy- 
nia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants 
of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arms, and removed the appre- 
hension of danger. The ancient walls were suffered to moulder 
away, and all the revenue of the most opulent cities was reserved 
for the construction of baths, temples, and theatres. The retreat of 
the Goths to the maritime city of Heraclea, where the fleet had pro- 
bably been stationed, was attended by a long train of waggons laden 
with the sx)oils of Bithynia, and was marked by the flames of Nice 
and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt. 

Third Naval Expedition of the Goths, a. b. 262. — In this expe- 
dition the Goths carried their ravages into the maritime provinces 
of Europe. They sailed through the Thracian Bosporus, sacked 
the noble and ancient city of Cyzicus, situated upon an island in the 
Propontis, passed the Hellespont, and at length anchored in the 
port of Pirceus, five miles distant from Athens. The barbarians 
became masters of the native seat of the muses and the arts ; hut 
while they abandoned themselves to the licence of plunder and 
intemperance, their fleet was unexpectedly attacked by the brave 
Dexippus, who collected a hasty band of volunteers, peasants as 
well as soldiers, and in some measure avenged the calamities of his 
coimtry. But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the 
declining age of Athens, served rather to irritate than to subdue the 
undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A general conflagi*ation 
blazed out at the same time in every district of Greece. The rage 
of war, both by land and by sea, spread from the eastern point of 
Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. The Goths had already 
advanced within sight of Italy, when the ai)proach of such immi- 
nent danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream of 
pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms ; and liis presence seems 
to have checked the ardour, and to have divided the strength, of the 
e5.emy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted an honourable 
caxoitulation, entered with a large body of his countrymen into the ser- 
vice of Kome, and was invested with the ornaments of the oonsplar 
dignity, T^ich had never before been profaned by the hands of a bar- 
barian. The remainder returned to their settlements on the Euxinsj 
some by seS, and others by land through the province of Moesia. 
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§ 9. IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and Ms son 
Sapor, had trinrophed (as we have already seen) over the house ol 
Arsaces- Of the many princes of that ancient race, Chosroos, king 
of Armenia, had alone preserved both his life and his independence, 
lie defended himself by the natural strength of his country ; by 
the per|)etual resoit of fugitives and malecontents ; by the alliance 
of the Romans ; and, above all, by his own courage. Invincible 
in arms during a thirty years’ war, he was at length assassinated 
by the emissaries of Sax^or, king of Persia, The patriotic satrajos 
of Armenia, who asserted the freedom and dignity of the crown, 
implored the protection of Borne in favour of Tiridates the lawful 
heir. But the son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at 
a distance, and the Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier 
at the head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the future 
hope of his country, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, and 
Armenia continued above twenty-seven years a reluctant province 
of the great monarchy of Persia. Elated with this easy conquest, 
and presuming on the distresses or the degeneracy of the Romans, 
Sapor obliged the strong garrisons of Oarrhai and Nisibis to sur- 
render, and spread devastation and terror on either side of the 
Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of a fairhful and 
natural ally, and the rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, affected 
Rome with a deep sense of the insult as well as of the danger. Va- 
lerian resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, to march, in 
person to the defence of the East. He passed the Eux)hrates, en- 
countered the Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was 
vanquished, and taken xirisoner by Sapor (a. d, 260). The par- 
ticulars of this great event are darkly and imperfectly represented • 
yet, by the glimmering light which is afforded us, we may discover 
a long series of imprudence, of error, and of deserved misfortunes 
on the side of the Roman emperor. He reposed an implicit confi- 
dence in Macrianus, his Prsetorian pr£efect. That worthless minister 
rendered his master formidable only to the oppressed subjects, and 
contemptible to the enemies of Rome. By his weak or wicked 
counsels the Im^ierial aniiy was betrayed into a situation wheie 
^ alour and militaiy skill were equally unavailing. The vigoroxis 
attempt of the Romans to cut their way through the Persian host 
was repulsed with great slaughter. An immense sum of gold was 
offered to purchase the permission of a disgraceful retreat. But the 
Persian, conscious ot his superiority, refused the money with disdain *, 
and insisted on a personal conference with the emperor. Valerian 
was reduced to the necessity of intrusting his life and dignity to the 
Mth of an enemy > The interview ended as it was natural to expect. 

. emperor was made a prisoner, and his a^toqishe^ troops laid 
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down their arms. In such a moment of triumph the pride and 
policy of Baxter prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a suc- 
cessor entirely dependent on his pleasure. Oyriades, an obscure 
fugitive of Antioch, stained with every vice, was chosen to dishonour 
the Bomaa purx)le ; and the will of the Persian victor could not fail of 
being ratified by the acclamations, however reluctant, of the captive 
army. Oyriades conducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, hy the 
way of Ohalcis, to the metropolis of the East. So rapid were the 
motions of the Persian cavalry that the city of Antioch was sniprised 
when the idle multitude was fondly gazing on the amusements of the 
theatre. The sxfiendid buildings of Antioch, private as well as 
X)ublic, were either pillaged or destroyed ; and the numerous inha- 
bitants were put to the swoid or led away into captivity. The con- 
queror overran the whole of Syria and Cilicia, and crossing the 
passes of Mount Taurus, destroyed Caesarea, the capital of Cax)pa- 
docia. His course was marked by devastation. He despaired of 
making any permanent establishment in the empire, and sought 
only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he transported into 
Persia the people and the treasures of the provinces, 

§ 10. In this expedition the only check which Sax^or received was 
from Odenathus, a noble and ox^ulent senator of Palmyra. The 
Persian monarch had rejected with disdain the presents by which 
the Palmyrenian had sought to obtain the favour of the Great King. 
Odenathus collected a small army from the villages of Syiia and the 
tents of the desert, hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, and caiTied off part of the treasure of the Great King, who 
was at last obliged to repass tbe Euphrates with some marks of 
haste and confusion (a. d. 261). By this exploit Odenathus laid 
the foundations *01 his future fame and fortunes. The majesty of 
Home, opinessed by a Persian, was protected by a Syrian or Arab 
of Palmyra. 

§ 11. The voice of history reproaches Sapor with a proud abuse 
of tbe rights of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in chains, 
but invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed to the mul- 
titude, a constant spectacle of fallen greatness ; and that, when- 
ever the Persian monarch monnted on horseback, he placed his 
foot on tlie neck of a Homan emperor. Notwithstanding all the 
remonstrances of his allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember 
the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the returning power of Home, 
and to make his illustrious captive the pledge of peace, not the 
object of insult. Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian 
sunk under the weight of shame and grief, Ms skin, stnffed with 
straw, and* formed into the likeness of a human figure, was pre- 
served for ages in the most celebrated temple of Persia j a more real 
monument ef triumph than the fancied tropMes of brass and marble 
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so often ered.)id l’>y Kotcm vanity. The tale is moral and pathetic, 
hut the truth of it may very fairly he called in question. ■Whatever 
treatment the unfortunate Talerian might experience in Persia, it is 
at least certain that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fallen 
into the hands of the enemy languished away his life in hopeless 
captivity. 

§ 12. The emperor Gallienus, who had long supported with im- 
X:)atience the censorial severity of his father and colleague, received 
the intelligence of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and avcwe<l 
indifference. ‘‘I knew that my father was a mortal,’’ said he; 

and, since he has acted as becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” 
Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the savage coldness 
of his son was extolled by the servile courtiers as the perfect firmness 
of a hero and a stoic. It is difficult to paint the light, the various, 
the inconstant character of Gallienus, which he displayed without 
constraint as soon as he became sole possessor of the empire. In 
every art that he attempted, his lively genius enabled him to succeed; 
and, as his genius was destitute of judgment, he attempted every 
art, except the important ones of war and government. He was a 
master of several curious hut useless sciences, a ready orator, an 
elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and most con- 
temptible prince. When the great emergencies of the state required 
his presence and attention, he was engaged in conversation with the 
philosopher Plotinus, wasting his time in trifling or licentious plea- 
sures, preparing his initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His qa-ofuse magnificence 
insulted the general poverty ; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs 
impressed a deei:)er sense of the public disgrace. The repeated intel- 
ligence of invasions, defeats, and rebellions he received with a careless 
smile ; and, singling out, with affected contempt, some particular 
production of the lost province, he carelessly asked whether Rome 
must he ruined unless it was supplied with linen from Egypt and 
arras cloth from Gaul? There were, however, a few short moments 
in the life of ' Gallienus, when, exasperated by some recent injury, 
he suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier and the cruel tyrant ; till, 
satiated with blood or fatigued "by resistance, he insensibly sunk 
into the natnral mildness and indolence of his character. 

§ 13. At a time when the leins of government were held with 
so loose a hand, it is not surprising that a crowed of usurpers should 
start up in every province of the empire against the son of Talerian, 
It was probably some ingenious fancy, of comparing the thi'^ty 
tyrants of Rome .with the thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced 
Che writers of the Augustan History to select that^ celebrated 
number, which has been gradually received into a popular appel- 
l^tiqn. But in every light the parallel is idle and defeqtive. What 
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resemblance can we discover between a council of thirty persons, 
tlie united dpj>ressors of a single city, and an uncertain list of inde^ 
pendent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession through the 
extent of a vast empire ? Ncr can the number of thirty be com- 
])leted, unless we include in the account the vromen and children 
who were honoured with the Imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, 
distracted as it was, produced only nineteen x>retenders to the throne : 
Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Zenobia in the east ; 
in Gaul and the western provinces, Postumus, Lollianus, Yictorinus 
and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum and 
the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Eegillianus, and Aureolus ; 
in Pontus, Saturninus ; in Isauria, Trebellianus ; Piso in Thessaly . 
V alens in Achaia ; ZEmilianus in Egypt ; and Celsus in Africa. 

It is sufficiently kno^vn that the odious appellation of Tyrant was 
often employed by the ancients to express the illegal seizure of su- 
preme power, without any reference to the abuse of it. Several of 
the protendeis who raised the standard of rebellion against the 
emperor Gallienus weie shining models of virtue, and almost all 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. Their merit 
had recommended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually 
promoted them to the most important commands of the empire. 
The birth of most of them was obscure. They were born of peasants 
and enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In times of confusion 
evei-y active genius finds the place assigned him hy nature ; in a 
general state of war military merit is the road to glory and to great- 
ness. Of the nineteen tyrants Tetricus only was a senator ; Pisc 
sdone was a noble. The heutenants of Valerian were grateful to 
the father, whom they esteemed. They disdained to serve the 
luxurious indoleji-ce of his unworthy son. The throne of the Roman 
woild was unsupported hy any principle of loyalty: and treason 
against stich a prince might easily be considered as patriotism to the 
state. Yet if we examine with candour the conduct of these usurpers, 
it will appear that they were much oftener driven into rebellion by 
their fears than urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded the 
cruel suspicions of Gallienus ; they equally dreaded the capricious 
violence of their trooxos. 

Of the nineteen tyrants who started up under the reign of Gal- 
lienus, there was not one who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural 
death. As soon as they were invested with the bloody purple, 
they inspired their adherents with the same fears and ambition 
wMch had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed with do- 
mestic conspiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they trembled 
on the edg^ of preciiiices, in which, after a longer or shorter term 
of anxiety, they were inevitably lost. These precarious monarchr 
received, hoTyever, such honours as the flattery of their respective 
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armies and iDtovinces could bestow; but their claim, founded on 
#bellion, could never obtain the sanction of law or history. Italy, 
Rome, and the senate, constantly adhered to the cause of Gallienus, 
and he alone was considered as the sovereign of the em}3iie. That 
piince condescended indeed to acknowledge the victorious arms of 
Odenathus, who deserved the honourable distinction by the respectful 
conduct which he always maintained towards the son of Yalerian. 
With the general applause of the Romans, and the consent of 
Gallicnus, the senate conferred the title of Augustus on the brave 
Palmyrenian ; and seemed to intrust him with the government of 
the East, which he alieady x)ossessed, in so independent a manner, 
that, like a private succession, he bequeathed it to his illustrious 
widow Zenobia. 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, under the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dismembered the provinces, and 
reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, from 
whence it seemed impossible that it should ever emerge. 

§ 14. Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the 
universe with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of history 
has been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon 
meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious 
or exaggerated. But a long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more serious kind. It was the inevitable consequence of rapine and 
oppression, which extirpated the produce of the present and the hope 
of future harvests. Famine is almost always followed by epidemical 
diseases, the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes 
must, however, have contributed to the furious plague which, from 
the year 250 to the year 265, raged without interruption in every 
province, every city, and almost every family of the Roman empire 
During some time 5000 persons died daily in Rome, and many towns 
that had escaped the hands of the barbarians were entirely depopu- 
lated, Half of the population of Alexandria perished ; and could 
we venture to extend the analogy to the other provinces, we might 
suspect that war, pestilence, and famine had consumed, in a few 
years, the moiety of the human species. 
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BEiaKS OF CLAtJBIUS, AUKELIAN, TACITUS, PROBUS, CARUS, CARINUS, 
ABD BUMERIAN. 

§ 1 . Aureolus invades Italy : is defeated, and besieged at Milan : death of 
Gallienns. § 2. Accession of Cuaudius : death of Aureolus : victories of 
Claudius over the Goths : his death. § 3. Accession of Aurertan ; h|s 
successful reign : concludes a treaty with the Goths, and resigns to them 
the province of Dacia. § 4. Defeats the Alemanni : surrounds Rome with 
new walls. § 5. •Defeats Tetricus in Gaul. § 6. Character and reign of 
Zenobia. § 7. Aurelian defeats and takes Zenobia prisoner : rebellion and 
ruin of Palmyra, § 8. Aurelian suppresses the rebellion of Firmus in 
Egypt. § 9. His triumph : his treatment of Tetricus and Zenohia, § 10. 
Suppresses an insurrection at Rome : marches into the East : his assassi- 
nation. § 11. Reign of Tacitus. § 12. Usurpation of Floiianus: acces- 
sion of Probus, § 13. Yictories of Probus over the barbaiians: he builds 
a wall from the Rhine to the Danube. § 14, Introduction and settlement 
of the barbarians. § 15, Probus returns to Rome : his triumph : his 
discipline; his death. § 16. Reign of Carus; his Persian victories and 
death. § 17. Accession of Carinus and Numertait : chameter of Carinus. 
§ 18. Death of Numerian. § 19. Death of Caiinus. 

§ 1. •Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and G-alliemis the 
empire was oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the 
tyrants, anc^ the barharians. It was saved by a series of great 
X^rinoes, who derived their obsctire oiigin from tlie martial provinces 
of Illyricimi.^ W^ithin a period of about thirty years, Claudius^ 
OIBBON. . F 
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^Aiirelitin, Probus, Diocletian and Ms colleagues, triuiapbcd over 
the foreign and domestic onemies of the state, re-established, with 
the military discipline, the strength of the frontiers, and deserved 
the glorious title of Restorers of the Roman world. 

The removal of an etfeminate tyrant made way for a succession 
of heroes. A considerable aimy, stationed on the Upper Dannhc, 
invested with the Imperial f»'arple their leader Am coins, who passed 
the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and challenged Gal- 
lienns to dispute in the hold the sovereignty of Italy. The em- 
I>eror, provoked by the insult, and alarmed by the instant danger, 
suddenly exerted that latent vigour which sometimes broke through 
the indolence of Ms temioer. Rorcing himself from the luxury ol 
the palace, he ax>peared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the Po to encounter his competitor. The Rhaitian 
usurper, after receiving a total defeat and a dangerous wound, 
retired into Milan. The siege of that great city ^vas immediately 
formed, and Aureolus, as a last resource, attemi^ted to seduce the 
loyalty of the besiegers. His arts diffused feai*s and discontent 
among the piincip>al officers of Ms rival. A conspiracy was formed 
against the life of Gallicmis. At a late hour of the night an alarm 
was suddenly given that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had 
made a desperate sally from the town ; Gallienus, who ivas never 
deficient in personal bravery, mounted on horseback and rode full 
speed towards the supposed jdace of the attack. Encompassed by 
his declared or concealed enemies, he soon, amidst the noctnrual 
tumult, received a mor*tal dart from an uncertain hand (March 20, 
A. D. 268), Before he expired, a patriotic sentiment rising in the 
mind of Gallienns induced Mm to name a deserving successor ; and 
it was his last request that the Imperial ornaments should he 
delivered to Claudius, who then commanded a detached army in the 
neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at least was diligently i^vopa- 
gated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the conspirators, who had 
already agreed to place Clandius on the throne. 

§ 2. Claudius was about 54: years of age when ho ascended the 
throne. He was of humble origin, and had risen by his militaiy 
abilities to high offices of trust under the emiperors Decius, Talc- 
rian, and Gallienus. The siege of Milan was still continued, and 
Aureolus soon discovered that the success of his artifices had only 
raised up a more determined adversary. He attempted to negotiate 
with Claudius a treaty of alliance and i)artition. “ Tell 
replied the intrepid emperor, that such proposals should have been 
made to Gallienus ; he, iDerhaps, might have listened to them with 
patience, and accepted a colleague as despicable as hfmsolf.'’ This 
stern refusal, and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus tc 
^eld the city and Mmsolf to the discretion of the eSnqueror. The 
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Judgment of the army pronounced Mm worthy of death, and Clau- 
dius, after a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of the 
sentence. 

In the arduous task which Claudius had undertaken of restoring 
the empire to its ancient splendour, it was first necessary to revive 
among his troops a sense of order and obedience. With the autho- 
rity of a veteran commander, he represented to them that the 
relaxation of discipline had introduced a long train of disorders. He 
X^ainted in the most lively colours the exhausted state of the treasury, 
the desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the Eoman name, 
and the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. The various 
nations of Germany and Sarmatia who fought under the Gothic 
standard had already collected an armament more formidable than 
any which had yet issued from the Euxine (a. j >. 269). They sailed 
with an immense fleet into the AEgean Sea, anchored at length near 
the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the city of Thessalonica, the 
wealthy cax3ital of all the Macedonian provinces. Their attacks 
were soon interrupted by the rapid ajoproach of Claudius. Im- 
patient for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their camp, 
relinquished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy at the foot ol 
Mount Athos, traversed the hills of Macedonia, and picssed for- 
wards to engage the last defence of Italy. In the neighbourhood of 
Haissus, a city of Hardania, the emperor gained a decisive victory 
over this host of barbarians, who are said to have lost 50,000 men. 
But this victory, though it greatly Aveakened, did not crush the 
Goths. The war was diffused over the provinces of Mcesia, Thrace, 
and Macedonia, and its oiierations drawn out into a variety of 
marches, surx:>ris«3, and tumultuary engagements, as well by sea as by 
land. At length the barbarians, after repeated defeats, and unable 
to retreat by sea in consequence of the loss of their fleet, were forced 
into the most inaccessible parts of Mount Ha3mus, where they found 
a safe refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During the course of 
a rigorous winter, in which they were besieged by the emperor’s 
troops, famine and x^estilence, desertion and the sword, continually 
diminished the imprisoned multitude. On the return of spring 
nothing ax^peared in arms exceiDt a hardy and desperate band, the 
remnant of that mighty host wMch had embarked on the Euxine. 

The pestilence which swept away such numbers of the barbarians 
at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a short but glorious 
rei§n of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidst the tears 
and acclamations of his subjects (a. n. 270), By the most signal 
victories h^ had delivered the empire, and was distinguished by 
posterity under the glorious appellation of the GotMc Gkiudius. In 
his illness he convened the principal officers of the state and 
army^ and in their presence recommended Aurelian, one of hia 
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generals, as tlie most deserinng of the throne, and the best qnalihed 
to execute the great design which he himself had been iDermitted 
only to xindertake. The Tirtnes of Claudius, his valour, affability, 
justice, and temperance, Ms love of fame and of his country, x^lace 
him in that short list of emiDerors who added lustre to the Eoman 
Xmrple. Those virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal 
and comjDlacency by the courtly writers of the age of Constantine, 
who was the great-grandson of Grispus, the elder brother of 
Claudius. 

§ 3. Aurelian, like his predecessor, was a soldier of fortune, and 
had risen from the ranks to the empire. His reign lasted only four 
years and about nine months ; but every instant of that short i^eriocl 
was filled by some memorable achievement. He an end to the 
G-otliic war, chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, recovered 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of Tctriciis, and dcstmyed 
the x)roiid monarchy which Zenobia had erected in the Hast on the 
niins of the afflicted empire. It was the rigid attention of Aurelian 
oven to the minutest articles of discix>line which bestowed such 
uninterrupted success on Ms arms. His punishments wcie temble ; 
but he had seldom occasion to punish more than once the same 
offence. 

The death of Claudius had revived the fainting spirit of the 
Goths. The troops which guarded the passes of Mount Hsemus and 
the banks of the Danube had been drawn away by the apprehension 
of a civil war ; and it seems probable that the remaining body of 
the Gothic and Yandalic tribes embraced the favourable opi)ortnnity, 
abandoned their settlements of the Ukraine, traversed the rivers, and 
swelled with new multitudes the destroying host^ of their country- 
men. Their united numbers were at length encountered by Aure- 
lian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with the 
approach of night. Exhausted hy so many calamities, which thej’^ 
had mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty y’-ears’ war, the 
Goths and the Homans consented to a lasting and beneficial treaty. 
The Gothic nation engaged to supply the armies of Home with a 
body of two thousand auxilianes, consisting entirely of cavalry, and 
stipulated in return an undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as 
far as the Danube, provided by the emperor’s care, but at their own 
expense. the most iniportant condition of peace was understood 
rather than expressed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Eoman 
forces from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great province tR the 
Goths andYandalsL His manly judgment convinced him of the 
solid advantages, and taught him to despise the seeming dis- 
grace, of thus contracting the frontiers of the mo&rchy, Tlie 
,;D;Scian subjects, removed from those distant possessions which they 
tinable jgiultivate or defend, added strength an3 populoTisiies«« 
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to the southern side of the Danube, where a new in-ovince of Dacia 
was formed, which still XDreserved the memory of Trajan’s conquests. 
The old country of that name detained, however, a considerable 
number of its inhabitants, who dreaded exile more than a Gothic 
master. These degenerate Komans continued to serve the empire, 
whoso allegiance they had renounced, by introducing among their 
conquerors the first notions of agriculture, the useful arts, and the 
conveniences of civilised life. An intercourse of commerce and 
language was gradually established between the opposite banks of 
the Danube ; and, after Dacia became an independent state, it often 
proved the firmest bamer of the empire against the invasions of the 
savages of the hTorth, The Wallachians, the inhabitants of ancient 
Dacia, have boasted in every age of their Homan descent, and their 
language is derived from the Latin, like the Italian, Spanish, and 
French. 

§ 4. Aurelian was next called to repel the ravages of the Alemanni 
(a. d. 270). These warlike barbarians, after laying waste the north 
of Italy, and advancing as far south as Fano in Umbria, were 
defeated and almost exterminated in three great battles. But the 
danger which had threatened the capital, and the dread of similar 
invasions, induced the Eomans to construct a new line of fortifica- 
tions around their city. The seven hills of Home had been sur- 
rounded by Servius Tullius, the fifth king of Borne, with an ancient 
wall of seven miles. With the progress of Boman greatness, the 
city and its inhabitants gradually increased, filled up the vacant 
space, pierced through the uselej^s walls, covered the field of Mars, 
and, on every side, followed the public highways in long and beau- 
tiful suburbs. The extent of the new walls, erected by Aurelian, 
and finished in "fthe reign of Probus, was between eleven and twelve 
miles. It was a great but a melancholy labour, since the defence 
of the capital betrayed the decline of the monarchy. The Bomans 
of a more prosperous age, who trusted to the arms of the legions the 
safety of the frontier camps, were very far from entertaining a 
suspicion that it would ever become necessary to fortify the seat of 
empire against the inroads of the barbarians. 

§ 5. The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success of 
Aurelian against the Alemanni, had already restored to the arms of 
Borne their ancient superiority over the barbarous nations of the 
FTorth. To chastise domestic tyrants, and to reunite the dismem- 
bered parts of the empire, was a task reserved for the second of 
those warlike emperors. Though he was acknowledged by the 
senate and people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and 
Thrace, comfined the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
"Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still possessed by two rebels, 
w|i(^ ^cme^ #ut of go nujnerous a Hst, had hitherto escax^ed the don- 
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gers of their situation ; and to complete the ignominy of Home, these 
rival thrones had been usurped by women. 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen and fallen in the 
provinces of Gaul. After the assassination of Yictorinus, who had 
succeeded Postumus, Yictoria, the mother of the fonner, con- 
trolled for a long time the fierce legions of Gaul, placed successively 
Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and reigned with a manly 
vigour under the name of those dependent emxierors. Money of 
copx)er, of silver, and of gold, was coined in her name ; she assnmed 
the titles of Augusta and Mother of the Camps; and her iDower 
ended only with her life. After her death Tetricus continued to 
reign over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and sovereign of a 
licentious army, whom he dreaded, and hy whom he was despised. 
The valour and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the prospect of a 
deliverance. Tetricus ventured to disclose his melancholy situation, 
and conjured the emperor to hasten to the relief of his unhappy 
rival. He affected the appearances of a civil war, led his forces 
into the field against Aurelian, posted them in the most disad- 
vantageous manner, betrayed his own counsels to the enemy, and 
with a few chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the action 
(a. I). 271). 

§ 6, Aurelian had no sooner secured the person and provinces of 
Tetricus, than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the celebrated 
queen of Palmyra and the East. Zenobia was esteemed the most 
lovely as well as the most heroic of her sex. She was of a dark 
complexion ; her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her large 
black eyes sparkled with uncommon fire, tempered hy the most at- 
tractive sweetness. Her manly understanding was strengthened 
and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
but possessed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her own use an epi- 
tome of oriental history, and familiarly compared the beauties of 
Homer and Plato under the tuition of the sublime Longinus. This 
accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus, who, from a 
private station, raised himself to the dominion of the East. She 
soon became the filend and companion of a hero. In the intervals 
of war Odenathiiti passionately delighted in the exercise of hxinting ; 
he pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, j^an- 
thers, and bears ; and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous 
amusement was not inferior to his own. She had inured her con- 
stitution to fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carriage, gencraMy 
appeared on horseback in a military habit, and sometimes marched 
several miles on foot at the head of the troops. Thq. success of 
Odenathus was in a great measure ascribed to her incomparable 
p-frudenpe ^jvi fartitqde T>»cir splendid victories ove^; the Gyeat 
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King, whom they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctesiphon, 
laid the foundations of their united fame and power. The armies 
which they commanded, and the provinces which they had saved, 
acknowledged not any other sovereigns than their invincible 
chiefs. The senate and people of Eome revered a stranger who had 
avenged their captive emperor, and even the insensible son of Ya- 
leiian accepted Odenathua for his legitimate colleague. After the 
assassination of Odenathus by his nephew Maeonius, Zenohia filled 
the vacant throne, and governed with manly counsels Palmyra, 
Syria, and the East, above five years. The emperor Claudius ac- 
knowledged her merit, and was content that, while Tie pursued the 
G-othic war, she should assert the dignity of the empire in the East. 
The conduct, however, of Zenohia was attended with some am- 
biguity ; nor is it unlikely that she had conceived the design of 
erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. She bestowed on 
her three sons a Latin education, and often showed them to the 
troops adorned with the Imperial purple. For herself she reserved 
the diadem, with the splendid but doubtful title of Queen of the 
East. 

§ 7. Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation, had she in- 
dolently permitted the emperor of the West to approach within an 
hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the East was decided in 
two great battles ; the first was fought near Antioch, and the second 
near Emesa ; and in both the forces of Zenobia were completely de- 
feated. Zenobia found it impossible to collect a third army. As 
far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations subject to her empire had 
joined the standard of the conqueror, who detached Probus, the 
bravest of his generals, to possess himself of the Egyptian pro- 
vinces. Palmyra* was the last resomce of the widow of Odenathus. 
She retired within the walls of her capital, made every preparation 
for a vigorous resistance, and declared, with the intrepidity of a 
heroine, that the last moment of her reign and of her life should be 
the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cultivated spots rise like 
islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or 
Palmyra, by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin 
language, denoted the multitude of palm-trees which afforded shade 
and verdure to that temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was capable of producing 
fruits as well as com. A place possessed of such singular advan- 
fcag^te, and situated at a convenient distance between the Gulf of 
Persia and the Mediterranean, was soon frequented by the caravans 
which conv^ed to the nations of Europe a considerable part of the 
rich commodities of India. Palmyra insensibly increased into an 
opulaftt and independent city^ and, copnecting the Poman apd (;h§ 
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PartHan monaTohies by the mutual benefits of commerce, was 
suffered to observe an bumble neutrality, till at length, after tlie 
victories of Trajan, the little republic sunk into the bosom of Pome, 
and floiirislied more than 150 years in the subordinate though ho- 
nourable rank of a colony. It was during that peaceful period, if wo 
may judge from a few remaining inscriptions, that the wealthy 
Palmyrenians constructed those temples, palaces, and x^t'ticos of 
Grecian arohiteotm-e, whose rums, scattered over an extent of several 
miles, have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. 

The siege of Palmyra was .pressed with vigour by Aurelian, but 
the defence was equally obstinate. At length the city began to 
suffer from famine ; the death of Sapor, which happened about this 
time, deprived Zenobia of the help which she had expected from 
the Persian monarch ; and, seeing herself cut off from all hope of 
succour, she resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest of her dro- 
medaries, and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about 60 miles from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by the 
pursuit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized and brought back a captive 
to the feet of the emperor. Her capital soon afterwards surrendered, 
and was treated with unexpected lenity (a. d. 273). 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
he sternly asked her. How she had presumed to rise in arms 
against the emperors of Pome ? The answer of Zenobia was a 
prudent mixture of respect and firnaness. “Because I disdained 
to consider as Eoman emperors an Aurcolus or a Gallicnus. 
You alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and my sovereign.” 
But the courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour of trial ; she 
trembled at the angry clamours of the soldiers, who called aloud for 
her immediate execution, and ignominiously p)Ui’cL.ased life hy the 
sacrifice of her fame and her friends. It was to their counsels, 
which governed the weakness of her sex, that she imputed the 
guilt of her obstinate resistance ; it was on their heads that she 
directed the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The fame of Lon- 
ginus, who was included among the numerous and i>erhaps inno- 
cent victims of hex fear, will survive that of the queen who be- 
trayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius and learning 
were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had 
served to elevate and harmonise the soul of Longinus. Without 
uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pitying 
his unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfoi*t on his affigted 
friends. 

Eetuming from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had already 
crossed the straits which divide Europe from Asia, when he was 
provoked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had massacred 
Ifte govcTOor and garrison which he had left amotfg thcaa}, and 
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again excotod tlie standard of revolt "WitlioTit a moment’s deli- 
beration, lie once more turned his face towards Syria. The help- 
less city of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of his resentment. 
Its inliabitants were butchered without distinction of age or sex ; 
and the seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gi-adually sunk 
into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and at length a iiiiserable 
village. The present citizens of Palmyra, consisting of thirty or forty 
families, have erected their mud-cottages within the spacious court 
of a magnificent temple. 

§ 8. Another and a last labour still awaited the indefatigable 
Aurelian; to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, 
during the revolt of Palmyra, had arisen on the hanks of the bTile 
Pirmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly styled himself, of Odena- 
tliiis and Zenobia, was no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. 
The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the 
head of their furious multitude, broke into the city of Alexandria, 
whore he assumed the Imperial purple, coined money, published 
edicts, and raised an army, which, as he vainly boasted, he was 
capable of maintaining from the sole profits of his paper trade. 
Such troops were a feeble defence against the veteran forces of 
Aurelian ; and it seems almost unnecessary to relate that Firmus 
was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. Aurelian might 
now congratulate the senate, the people, and himself, that in little 
more than throe years he had restored universal peace and order to 
the Roman world. 

§ 9. Since the foundation of Rome no general liad more nobly 
deserved a triumjDh than Aiirelian ; nor was a triumph ever cele- 
brated with superior pride and magnificence (a. n. 274). The vic- 
tories of Aureli^Ih were attested by the long train of captives who 
reluctantly attended his triumjjh — Goths, Yandals, Sarmatians, 
Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. The emperor 
Tetriciis and the queen of the East preceded the triumphal car of 
Aurelian, which was drawn on this memorable occasion either by 
four stags or by four elephants. So long and so various was the 
pomp of the triumph, that, although it opened with the dawn of 
day, the slow majesty of the procession ascended not the Capitol 
before the ninth hour ; and it was already dark when the emperor 
returned to the palace. The festival was i^rotracted by theatrical 
representations, the games of the circus, the hunting of wild beasts, 
co:gibats of gladiators, and naval engagements. Liberal donatives 
were distributed to the army and people. A considerable portion of 
Ms oriental spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome : and the 
temple of the Sun alone received above 15,000 pounds of gold. This 
last was a magnificent structure, erected by the emperor on the 
iridp df l^e ^uirinal hill, and dedicated, soon after the triumph, 
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to that deity whom Aurelian adored as the i>arent of his life and 
fortunes. 

Anrelian "behaved towards Tetricns and Zenohia with a generous 
clemency which was seldom exercised hy the ancient conquerors. 
Princes who, without success, had defended their throne or free- 
dom, were frequently strangled in prison as soon as the triumphal 
pomp ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom their defeat 
had convicted of the crime of treason, were permitted to spend their 
lives in affluence and honourable repose. The emperor presented 
Zenohia with an elegant villa at Tihnr or Tivoli, about 20 miles 
from the capital ; the Syiian queen insensibly sunlc into a Eoman 
matron, her daughters married into noble families, and her race was 
not yet extinct in the fifth century. Tetricus and his son were re- 
instated in their ranh and fortunes. 

§ 10. The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and 
domestic foes of the republic. But soon after his triumph a for- 
midable insurrection broke oat at Eome. It is said to have been 
excited by the workmen of the mint, but its real cause and object 
are uncertain. So formidable was its character that in its sup- 
pression Aurelian lost 7000 of his veteran soldiers. He used his 
victory with unrelenting rigour. He was naturally of a severe 
disposition. Trained from his earliest youth in the exercise of arms, 
he set too small a value on the life of a citizen, chastised hy mili- 
tary execution the slightest offences, and transferred the stern dis- 
cipline of the camp into the civil administration of the laws. The 
unprovoked rebellion with which the Romans rewarded his services 
exasperated his haughty spirit. The noblest families of the capital 
were involved in the guilt or suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A 
hasty spirit of revenge urged the bloody prosecution, and the 
unhappy senate lamented the death or absence of its most illustrious 
members. Hor was the pride of Aurelian less offensive to that 
assembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the restraints of 
civil institutions, he disdained to hold his power hy any other title 
than that of the sword, and governed hy right of conquest an 
empire which he had saved and subdued. 

In the following year (a. d. 274) Aurelian marched into the East 
against the Persian monarch, A secretary, whom he had threat- 
ened with punishment, forged a document in his master’s hand, in 
which the principal offleers of Aurelian were doomed to death. Ho 
showed them the long and bloody list ; and they, without suspect- 
ing or examining the fraud, resolved to secure their lives by Ihe 
murder of the emperor. On his march, between Byzantium and 
Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly attacked hy the conspirators, 
Whose stations gave them a right to surround his person, and, after 
a. ^hoyt resistance, fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom, ho 
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had always lov'ed and trusted (March, a. d. 275). He died re- 
gretted hy the ai*my, detested by the senate, but universaliy acknow- 
ledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the useful though severe 
reformer of a degenerate state. 

§ 11. Such was the unhappy condition of the Eoman einjDerors, 
that, whatever might bo their conduct, their fate was commonly the 
same. A life of }pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of in- 
dolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave ; and almost every 
reign is closed by the same disgusting repetition of treason and 
murder. The death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable by its 
extraordinary consequences. The legions admired, lamented, and 
revenged their victorious chief. The artifice of his perfidious secre- 
tary was discovered and punished. They resolved that none of those 
whose guilt or misfortune had contributed to their loss should ever 
reign over them, and requested the senate to appoint a successor to 
the Imperial throne. The senate, however, declined the flattering 
aiipeal, and dictated a decree by which the election of a new em- 
peror was referred to the suffrage of the military order. The troops, 
as if satiated with the exercise of power, again conjured the senate 
to invest one of its own body with the Imperial purple. The senate 
still persisted in its refusal ; the army in its request. The reciprocal 
offer was pressed and rejected at least three times ; and it was not 
till six months had elapsed that the senate raised to the purple one 
of the most virtuous of their body, the aged Tacitus, who was then 
75 years of age, and who claimed descent from the philosophic his- 
torian whose writings will instruct the last generations of mankind 
(Sept. 25, A. D. 275). The election of Tacitus was confirmed by the 
army. He ijroceeded to the Thracian camp, and marched in person 
against the Alani? a Scythian people, who pitched their tents in the 
neighbourhood of the lake Mteotis, and who were ravaging the pro- 
vinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Calatia. Seconded by an 
army of brave and experienced veterans, he soon defeated the bar- 
barians, and delivered the provinces of Asia from the terror of the 
Scythian invasion. 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. Trans- 
ported in the depth of winter from the soft retirement of Campania 
to the foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccustomed 
hardships of a military life. The fatigues of the body were aggra- 
vated hy the cares of the mind. For a while the angry and selfish 
passions of the soldiers had been suspended by the enthusiasm of 
pubJic virtue. They soon broke out with redoubled violence, and 
raged in tbe camp, and even in the tent of the aged emperor. It 
may be dor^htful whether the soldiers imbrued their hands in tjie 
blood of this innocent x>riiice. It is certain that their insolence 
was the cau^ of his death. He expired at lyana in Cappadocia, 
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after a reign of only six months and about twenty days (April 12, 
A. D. 276). 

§ 12, The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed before liis brother 
h’lorianus show^ed himself unworthy to reign by the hasty usurp- 
ation of the purple, without expecting the aiiprobation of the senate. 
The reverence for the Roman constitution, which yet influenced the 
camp and the provinces, was sufficiently strong to dispose them to 
censux'e, but not to provoke them to oppose, the precipitate am- 
bition of Florianus. The discontent would have evaporated in idle 
murmurs, had not the general of the Bast, the heroic Probus, boldly 
declared himself the avenger of the senate. Florianus attempted to 
support his title by arms, and advanced as far as Cilicia against his 
rival, but after a reign of about three months his ovm soldiers de- 
livered the empire from civil war by the easy saaifice of a prince 
whom they despised. 

The peasants of Illyricum, who had already given Claudius and 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right to glory in the 
elevation of Prohus. Prohus had filled several of the highest mili- 
tary offices with honour and success. Axirelian was indebted to him 
for the conquest of Egypt, and still more indebted for the honest 
courage with which he often checked the cruelty of his master. 
Tacitus named him commander-in-chief of all the eastern provinces. 
When Probus ascended the Imperial throne he was about 44 years 
of age, in the full possession of his fame, of the love of the army, 
and of a mature vigour of mind and body. His acknowledged merit, 
and the success of his arms against Florianus, left him without an 
enemy or a competitor. Yet he submitted his claims to the senate, 
who joyfully ratified the election of the eastern armies, and con- 
ferred on their chief all the several branches of the imperial dignity 
(August 3, A. n. 276). 

§ 13, The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the 
enemies of Rome. After his death they seemed to revive with an 
increase of fury and of numbers. They were again vanquished by 
the active vigour of Probus, who, in a short reign of about six years, 
equalled the fame of ancient heroes, and restored peace and order to 
every province of the Roman world. The dangerous frontier of 
Rhgetia he so firmly secured that he left it without the suspicion of 
an enemy. He broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian tribes, 
and by the terror of his arms compelled those barbarians to relin- 
quish their spoil. The Grothic nation courted the alliance of so 
warlike an emperor. He attacked the Isaurians in their mountams, 
besieged and took several of their strongest castles, and flattered 
himself that he had for ever suppressed a domestic foe whose inde- 
pendence so deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. The 
.iyoubles excited by the usurper Firmus in tlie Uppep had 
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ncrcr been perfectly appeased, and tlie cities of Ptolemais and 
Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the Blemmyes, still maintamed 
an obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliaries the savages of the South, is said to have alarmed the 
court of Persia, and the Grreat King sued in vain for the friendship 
of Probus. Most of the exploits which distinguished his reign were 
achieved hy the personal valour and conduct of the emperor. The 
remaining actions he intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the 
judicious choice of whom forms no inconsiderable part of his 
glory. Oarus, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantins, Galerius, and 
a crowd of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported the 
throne, were trained to arm.s in the severe school of Aurelian and 
Prohns. 

But the most imxiortant service which Probus rendered to the 
rexnihlic was tbe deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of seventy 
floimsliing cities oppressed hy the barbarians of Germany, who, since 
the dcatii of Aurelian, had ravaged that great province with im- 
liiinity. li^ot content with driving the barbarians out of Gaul, 
Prohus passed the Bhine, and displayed his invincible eagles on the 
hanks of the Elbe and the Neckar. He was fully convinced that 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to peace, unless 
they experienced in their own country the calamities of war. Ger- 
many, exhausted hy the ill success of the last emigration, was 
astonished by his x)i’<2sence, and submitted to his commands. The 
Germans were compelled to restore the effects and captives which 
they had carried away from the provinces ; and a considerable tri- 
bute- of com, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of barbarians, was 
reserved for the^use of the garrisons which Probus established on 
the limits of their territory. Prohus, however, wisely relinquished 
the attempt of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the con- 
dition of subjects, and contented himself 'with the humble expedient 
of raising a bulwark against their inroads. The countiy which 
forms the ancient circle of Swabia had been left desert in the age 
of Augustus hy the emigration of its ancient inhabitants. Tlio 
fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony from the adjacent 
l^rovinces of Gaul. Crowds of adventurers occupied the doubtful 
possession, and acknowledged, hy the payment of tithes, the majesty 
of the empire. To protect these new subjects a line of frontier 
garrisons was gradually extended from the Bhine to the Danuhe- 
About the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be 
practised, these garrisons were connected and covered by a strong 
entrenchments of trees and palisades. In the place of so rude a 
bulwark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone wall of a consider- 
able h^ght, and strengthened it by towers at convenient distances. 
Fro^ the floighbouxhood of Heastadt and Batisbon on the Danube^ 
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it pu'etclied across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as far as 
Wimx5fen on the ITeckar, and at length terminated on the hanks of 
the Rhine, after a winding course of near 200 miles. This im- 
portant harrier, uniting the two mighty streams that protected the 
provinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant space through 
which the barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, could penetiate 
with the greatest facility into the heart of the empire. But the 
experience of the world, from China to Britain, has exx)0sed the vain 
attempt of fortifying any extensive tract of country. Within a few 
years after the death of Probus, the wall which he had erected was 
overthrown by the Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, universally 
ascribed to the power of the Daemon, now serve only to excite the 
wonder of the Swabian peasant. 

§ 14:. Among the useful conditions of peace imposed by Probus 
on the vanquished nations of Greimany, was the obligation of sup- 
plying the Roman army with 16,000 recruits, the bravest and most 
robust of their youth. The emperor dispersed them through all the 
provinces, and distributed this dangerous reinforcement, in small 
bands of 60 or 60 each, among the national troojis ; judiciously 
observing that the aid which the republic derived from the bar- 
barians should be felt but not seen. Their aid was now become 
necessary. The feeble elegance of Italy and the internal jn-ovinces 
could no longer support the weight of arms. The hardy frontier of 
the Rhine and Danube still produced miauls and bodies equal to the 
labours of the camxJ ; hut a perpetual series of wars had gradually 
diminished their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, and the 
ruin of agriculture, affected the principles of x^opulation, and not 
only destroyed the strength of the present, hut intef ceptod the hope 
of future generations. The wisdom of Probus embraced a great and 
beneficial plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers, by new 
colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom he bestowed 
lands, cattle, instruments of husbandry, and every encouragement 
that might engage them to educate a race of soldiers for the service 
of the repriblic. Into Britain he transxoorted a considerable body of 
Yandals. Great numbers of Pranks and Gepidse were settled on 
the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An hundred thousand 
Bastarna;, expelled from their own country, cheerfully accepted an 
establishment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the manners and senti- 
ments of Roman subjects. 

§ 15. While Prohiis was engaged in his wars against the barba- 
rians, Saturninus revolted in the East (a. n. 279), and Bonosus and 
Proculus in Gaul (a. d. 280). Both these revolts were easily put 
down ; and in A. n. 281 Probns returned to Rome, after suppressing 
all the foreign Snd domestic enemies of the state. The fdumifii 
to the valour of Probus was conducted with a magnificono© 
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fsuitable to Ms fortune ; and the people, who had so lately admired 
the trophies of Aiirelian, gazed -with equal ideasure on those of his 
heroic successor. 

The military discipline which reigned in the camps of Prohus was 
Jess cruel than that of Aurelian, hut it was equally rigid and exact. 
The latter had punished the irregularities of the soldiers with 
unrelenting severity, the former prevented them by employing the 
legions in constant and useful labours. When Probus commanded 
in Egypt, he executed many considerable works for the splendour 
and benefit of that rich country. The navigation of the Nile, so 
important to Rome itself, was improved; and temples, bridges, 
porticoes, and palaces, were constructed by tlie hands of the soldiers, 
who acted by turns as architects, as engineers, and as husbandmen. 
But, in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, the best of men, 
satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, are subject to forget 
the bounds of moderation ; nor did Probus himself sufficiently 
consult the patience and disposition of his fierce legionaries. In 
one of the hottest days of summer, as he severely urged the un- 
wholesome labour of draining the marshes of Sirmium, the soldiers, 
impatient of fatigue, on a sudden threw down their tools, grasped 
their arms, and broke out into a fuiious mutiny. The emperor, 
conscious of Ms danger, took refuge in a lofty tower constructed fox 
the purpose of surveying the progress of the work. The tower was 
instantly forced, and a thousand swords were plunged at once into 
the bosom of the unfortunate Probus. The rage of the trooj)S 
subsided as soon as it had been gratified. They then lamented 
their fatal rashness, forgot the severity of the emperor whom 
they had niassAored, and hastened to perpetuate, by an honour- 
able monument, the memory of his virtues and victories (August, 

A.D. 28^). 

§ 16. When the legions had indulged their grief and repentant 
for the death of Probus, their unanimous consent declared Cams, 
bis Preetorian prsefect, the most deserving of the Imperial throne. 
He enjoyed an acknowledged character of virtue and abilities ; but 
his austere temper insensibly degenerated into moroseness and 
cruelty : and the imjierfect writers of his life almost hesitate 
whether they shall not rank him in the number of Roman tyrants. 
When Cams assumed the purj)le he was about 60 years of age, and 
his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, had already attained the 
s^son of manhood. The authority of the senate expired with 
Probus ; nor was the repentance of the soldiers displayed by the 
same dutiful regard for the civil power which they had testified 
after the unfortunate death of Aurelian, The election of Cams was 
ded-ded without expecting the approbation of the senate, and tl^e 
new einpero? contented himself with announcing, in a cold and 
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stately ejpistle, that lie had ascended the 'vacant throne. He con- 
ferred on his two sons the title of Cassar ; left Carintis in command 
of the Western provinces ; and taking with him his younger son^ 
Numerian, set ont for the East, with the view of attacking the 
Persian empire. Upon reaching the confines of the empire, the 
Persian monarch, Yaranes, or Bahram, endeavoured to retard his 
progress hy a negotiation of peace. His ambassadors entered the 
cam]! about sunset, at the time when the troops were satisfying 
their hunger with a frugal repast. The Persians expressed their 
desire of being introduced to the presence of the Homan emperor. 
They were at length conducted to a soldier who was seated on the 
grass. A piece of stale bacon and a few hard peas composed his 
supper. A coarse woollen garment of purple was the only circum- 
stance that announced his dignity. The conference was conducted 
with the same disregard of courtly elegance. Cams, taking off a 
cap which he wore to conceal his baldness, assured the ambassadors 
that, unless their master acknowledged the superiority of Home, he 
would speedily render Persia as naked of trees as his own head was 
destitute of hair, Notwithstanding some traces of art and prepara- 
tion, we may discover in this scene the manners of Cams, and the 
severe simplicity which the martial x^rinces who succeeded Gallie- 
irns had already restored in the Homan camps. The ministers of 
the Great King trembled and retired. 

The threats of Cams were not -without effect. He ravaged Meso- 
potamia, cut in pieces whatever oi^poscd his passage, made himself 
master of tho great cities of Seleucia and Otesiphon, and carried his 
■victorious arms beyond the Tigris. He had seized tho favourable 
moment for an invasion. The Persian councils were distracted hy 
domestic factions, and the greater x^art of their forchs were detained 
on the frontiers of India. Home and the East received with trans- 
port the news of such important advantages. But in the midst of 
these victories, Cams suddenly perished during a terrible storm, 
cither by lightning or the treachery of his domestics (December 25, 
A. D. 283). 

§ 17. The vacancy of the throne was not x>roductive of any dis- 
turbance. Nnmerian, with his absent brother Oarinus, were unani- 
mously acknowledged as Homan emperors. The public expected 
that the successor of Carus would pursue his father’s footsteps, and, 
without allowing the Persians to recover from their consternation, 
woxild advance sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecbataaaa. 
But the legions, however strong in numbers and discipline, were 
dismayed by the most abject superstition. Places or x^ersons strack 
with lightning were considered by the ancients with pious horror, 
a,s singularly devoted to tho wrath of Heaven. An oracle was 
mnemhered which marked the river Tigris as the fatal "boundaiy of 
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Hhe Roman arms. The troops, ten-ified with the fafe of Cams and 
with their own danger, called alond on young NTumerian to ohey the 
will of the gods, and to lead them away from this inauspicious 
scene of war. The feeble emperor was unable to subdue their 
obstinate prejudice, and the Persians wondered at the unexpected 
retreat of a victorious enemy. 

The soaiate, as well as the provinces, congratulated the accession 
of the sons of Cams. These fortunate youths were strangers, how- 
ever, to that conscious superiority, either of birth or of merit, which 
can alone render the possession of a throne easy, and as it were 
natural. Born and educated in a private station, the election of 
their father raised them at once to the rank of princes ; and his 
death, which happened about sixteen months afterwards, left therp 
the unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain with temper 
this rapid elevation, an uncommon share of virtue and prudence was 
requisite ; and Carinus, the elder of the brothers, was more than 
commonly deficient in those qualities. He was soft, yet cruel ; 
devoted to pleasure, hut destitute of taste ; and, though exquisitely 
susceptible of vanity, indiflferent to the public esteem. From the 
dregs of the populace he selected his favourites, and even his minis*- 
ters. The palace, and even the Imperial table, was filled with 
singers, dancers, and all the various retinue of vice and folly. As 
soon as the father's death had released Carinus from the control of 
fear or decency, he displayed to the Romans the extravagancies (y* 
Elagahalus, aggravated by the crueliy of Domitian. 

The only merit of the administration of Carinus that history 
could record, was the uncommon splendour with which, in his own 
and his brother’s name, he exhibited the Roman games of the 
theatre, the cirousj and the amphitheatre. More than twenty years 
afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocletian represented to their 
frugal sovereign the fame and popularity of his munificent prede- 
cessor, he acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had indeed been 
a reign of pleasure. But this vain prodigality, which the prudence 
of Diocletian might justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise and 
transport by the Roman people. The oldest of the citizens, recol- 
lecting the spectacles of former days, the triumphal pomp of Prohus 
or Aurelian, and the secular games of the emperor Philip, acknow- 
ledged that they were all surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
Carinus. In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the emperor 
Carinus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the 
people, the flattery of his courtiers, and the songs of the poets. In 
the same hour, but at tbe distance of nine hundred miles from 
Rome, his l|jrother expired ; and a sudden revolution transferred 
into the hands of a stranger the sceptre of the House of Carus. 

$ 18. The pharacter of Kumerian was vety different from that oJ 
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liis brotlicr. In the most corrupt of times Carinus was imworfcliy 
to live : Hnmcrian deserved to reign in a happier period. His 
affable manners and gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they 
became known, the regard and affections of the public. But his 
talents were rather of the contemxjlative than of the active kind. 
AVhen his fiithor’s elevation reluctantly forced him from the shade 
of retirement, neither his temper nor his pui suits had qualified him 
for the command of armies. His constitution was destroyed by the 
hardships of the Persian war ; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate, such a weakness in his eyes, as obliged him, in the 
course of a long retreat, to confine himself to the solitude and dark- 
ness of a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, civil as 
well as military, was devolved on Arrius Aper, the Pnetorian xiras- 
fect, who, to the iDOwer of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Humeiian. The Imperial pavilion was 
strictly guarded by his most Uuisty adherents ; and during many 
days Aper delivered to the aimy the supposed mandates of their 
invisible sovereign. 

It was not till eight months after the death of Caxus that the 
Poman army, returning by slow marches from tho hanks of the 
Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian Bosporus. The legions 
halted at Olialcedon in Asia, while tho court glassed over to Hcra- 
olea, on the European side of the Propontis. But a report soon cir- 
culated through the camp of the emperor’s death. The impatience 
of the soldiers could not long support a state of susx->ense. With 
rude curiosity they broke into the imperial tent, and discovered 
only the corpse of Numerian. The gradual decline of his health 
might have induced them to believe that his ^eath was natural ; 
hut the concealment was interpreted as an evidence of guilt, and 
the measures which A^ier had taken to secure his election became 
the immediate occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport of 
their I'age and giief, the trooiDs observed a regular proceeding, which 
jjroves how firmly discipline had been re-estahlished by the martial 
successors of Gallienus. A general assembly of the army was 
appointed to be held at Chalccdon, 'whither Aper was transported in 
chains, as a prisoner and a ciiminal. A vacant tribunal was erected 
in the midst of the camp, and the generals and tribunes formed a 
great military council. They soon announced to the multitude that 
their choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of the domestics 
gr body-guards, as the person the most capable of revenging and 
pp^c^jng their beloved emperor (September 17, A. n. 284). The 
of the candidate depended on the chance or con- 
duct ]g 5 eglp.J^hour. Conscious that the station which ho 

^pme suspicions, Diocletian ascended the 
.TOhunalj^^d, raising' Ills eyes towards the ,Sim, made & solemn 
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profession of his own innocence, in the presence of that all-seeing 
Deity. Then assuming the tone of a ^ — 

sovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper should be brought in chains 
to the foot of the tribunal. ^‘This 
man,” said ho, ‘‘is the murderer of 
Numerian and without giving him 
time to enter on a dangerous justifi- 
cation, drew his sword, and buried it 
in the breast of the unfortunate praj- 
fect. A charge supported by such de- 
cisive proof was admitted without con- 
tradiction, and the legions, with re- 
peated acclamations, acknowledged the 
justice and authority of the emperor 
Diocletian. 

§ 19. Carinus possessed arms and 
treasures sufficient to support his legal 
title to the empire. But his personal 
vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The arts of Dio- 
cletian inflamed the general discontent ; 
and the winter was employed in secret 
intrigues and open preparations for a 
civil war. In the spring the forces of 
the East and of the West encountered 
each other in the plains of Margus, a 
small city of Moaeta, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Danube. The troops, so 
lately returned from the Persian w'ar, 
had acquired their glory at the exi:>ensG 
of health and numbers, nor were they 
in a condition to contend witli the un- 
exhausted strength of the legions of Eu- 
rope. Their ranks were broken, and, for 
a moment, Diocletian despaired of the 
purple and of life. But the advantage 
which Carinus had obtained by the valour 
of his soldiers he quickly lost hy tlie 
infidelity of his officers. A tribune, 
whose wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity qf revenge, and by a single 
blow extinguished civil discoid in the j 

blood of the adftlterer (a. d. 285> ^ ,gei 
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CHAPTEE yil. 

EEiair OP DIOCLETIAN, AND HIS THBEE ASSOCIATES, MAXIMIAN, 
GALEBIUS, AND CONSTANTIUS. 

§ 1. Elevation and cliavacter of Diocletian. § 2. Diocletian confers the 
title of Augustus upon Masimian: his character; Diocletian confers 
the title of Ca3sar upon Galerius and Gonstantius: their character. 
§ 3. Suppression of the rehellion of the Bagaudae in Gaul: revolt of Caitlusius 
in Britain ; his death ; recovery of Britain hy Constantins, § 4-. Defence 
of the frontiers of the empire : wars in Africa and Egypt. § 5. The 
Persian War: restointion of Tiudates to Armenia: his expulsion by the 
Persians. § 6. The two campaigns of Galerius against the Peraians : 
treaty of peace between the Persians and Eomans. § 7. Triumph of 
Diocletian and Maximian. § 8. Residence of the emperois at Milan and 
Nicomedia ; debasement of Rome and the Senate. § 9, Diocletian assumes 
new imperial titles, and introduces the Persian ceremonial. § 10. New 
form of administration, two Augusti and two Csesars. § 11. Increase of 
taxes* § 12, Abdication of Diocletian and Maximian. § 13. Retirement 
of Diocletian at Salona, 

§ 1. As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious than that of any 
of his predecessors, so was his hirth more ahject and'^ohscure* The 
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parents of Diocletian Lad been slaves in tbe bouse of a Homan senator 5 
nor was lie bimself distinguished by any other name than that which 
he derived from a small town in Dalmatia, from whence his mother 
deduced her origin,* It is, however, probable that his father obtained 
the freedom of the family. Favourable oracles, or rather the con- 
sciousness of superior merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
profession of arms and the hopes of fortune. Diocletian was succes- 
sively promoted to the government of Mcesia, the honours of the 
consulship, and the important command of the guards of the palace. 
He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war ; and after the 
death of ISTumerian, the slave, by the confession and judgment of his 
rivals, was declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. The 
abilities of Diocletian were useful rather than splendid — a vigorous 
mind improved by the experience and study of mankind ; dexterity 
and application in business ; a judicious mixture of liberality and 
economy, of mildness and rigour ; profound dissimulation under the 
disguise of military frankness ; steadiness to pursue his ends ; flexi- 
bility to vaiy his means ; and, above all, the great art of submitting 
his own passions, as well as those of others, to the interest of his 
ambition, and of colouring his ambition with the most specious pre- 
tences of justice and public utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian may 
be considered as the founder of a new empire. Like the adopted 
son of Ciesar, he was distinguished as a statesman rather than as a 
warrior ; nor did either of those princes employ force, whenever their 
purpose could he effected by policy. 

§ 2 . In the year after his accession Diocletian conferred the title 
of Augustus upon Maximian (a.I). 286), a fortunate soldier, who 
had been horn a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of 
Sirmium. Ignofant of letters, careless of laws, the rusticity of his 
apiDearance and manners still betrayed in the most elevated fortune 
the meanness of his extraction. War was the only art wdiich he 
professed. In a long course of service he had distinguished him- 
self on every frontier of the empire; and though his military 
talents were formed to obey rather than to command, he was 
capable, by his valour, constancy, and experience, of executing 
the most arduous undertakings. ISTor were the vices of Maximian 
less useful to his benefactor. Insensible to pity, and fearless of 
consequences, he was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at once suggest and 
dis^aim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been offered to pru- 
dence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his seasonable intercession, saved 

* The town was properly called Dociea, and the original name of the fortu- 
nate slave w^s probably Docks ; he first lengthened it to the Grecian harmony 
of Diodes, and at length to the Homan majesty of Diodjejbiamis* ^ likewise 
assumed the Patrician name of Valerius, 
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rb.G reraamiiig few whom be bad never designed to ptinisb, gently 
censured the severity of bis stein colleague, and enjoyed tbe com- 
parison of a golden and an iron age, wbicb was universally ax^plied 
to tbeir opposite maxims of government. ISTotwitbstanding tbe 
difference of their cbaiacters, tbe two emperors maintained, on tbe 
throne, that friendship which they had contracted in a private sta- 
tion. The haughty turbulent spirit of Alaximian was accustomed 
to resiiect the genius of Diocletian, and confessed the ascendant of 
reason over brutal violence. From a motive either of pride or 
superstition the two emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, 
the other of Herculius. Whilst the motion of the world (such was 
the language of their venal orators) was maintained by the all-seeing 
wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth 
from monsters and tyrants. 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was insufficient 
to sustain the weight of the loiihlic administration. The prudence 
of Diocletian discovered that the emxrire, assailed on every side by 
the barbarians, required on every side tbe presence of a great army 
and of an emx^eror. With this view he resolved once moro to divide 
his unwieldy power, and, with the inferior title of Ccesars, to confer 
on two generals of approved meiit an equal share of the sovereign 
authority. Galerius, surnamed Armentaiius, from his original pro- 
fession of a herdsman, and Constantins, who, from his pale com- 
plexion, had acquired the denomination of Chlorus, were the two 
persons invested with the second honours of the Imperial purple 
(a.d. 292). In describing the country, extraction, and manners of 
Herculius, we have already delineated those of Galerius, who was 
often, and not imx‘)rox^eily, styled the younger Maximian, though, in 
many instances both of virtue and ability, be ax^pears to have pos- 
sessed a manifest superiority over tbe elder. The birth of Con- 
stantins was less obscure than that of his colleagues. Eutropiiis, 
his fathei’, was one of the most considerable nobles of Dardania, and 
his mother was the niece of the emperor Claudius. Although the 
youth of Constantins had been spent in arms, he was endowed with 
a mild and amiable disposition, and the poimlar voice had long since 
acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he at last attained. 
To strengthen the bonds of x^olitical by those of domestic union, 
each of the emperors assximed the character of a father to one of tbe 
Cmsars, Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Constantins ; and 
each, obliging them to rexoudiate their former wives, bestowed his 
daughter in marriage on his adox:>ted son. Those four princes «dis- 
txibuted among themselves the wide extent of the Homan empire. 
The defence of Gaul, Spain, and Britain was intrusted to Con- 
stantins : Galerius was stationed on the banks of the DA.ube, as the 
safeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa wore con- 
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Bidcred as tlio dcx^artmcnt of ATaximfan ; and for his peculiar xiortion 
Diocletian reserved Thrace, Egj^pt, and the rich countries of Asia, 
Every one was sovereign -within his own jurisdiction ; hut their 
united authority extended over the whole monarchy, and each of 
them was prepared to assist his colleagues with his counsels or pre- 
sence. The Csesars, in their exalted rank, revered the majesty of the 
emperors, and the three younger princes invariably acknowledged, 
by their gratitude and obedience, the common parent of their 
fortunes. This important measure was not carried into execution 
till about six years after the association of Maximian, and that 
interval of time had not been destitute of memorable incidents. 

§ 3. The first exploit of Maximian was the suppression of the 
rebellion of the x>easants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of 
Bagandfe, had ravaged Gaul -with the most savage cruelty. But Maxi- 
mian had no sooner recovered Gaul from the hands of the peasants, 
than he lost Britain by the usurpation of Carausius (a.d. 287). To 
rojpel the incursions of the German pirates, it was found necessaryvto 
create a naval power. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits of 
the British Channel, was chosen for the station of the Roman fleet ; 
and the command of it was intrusted to Carausius, a Menapian of 
the meanest origin, but who had long signalised his skill as a pilot, 
and his valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new admiral cor- 
responded not with his abilities. ‘^Vhen the German pirates sailed 
from their own harbours, he connived at their passage, but he dili- 
gently intercepted their return, and appropriated to his own use an 
ample share of the spoil which they had acquired. Maximian had 
already given orders for his death ; but the crafty Menapian had 
attached to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded ; and sailing 
over to Britain, «he persuaded the legion and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island to embrace his party, and to confer the title of 
Augustus upon him. Carausius held Britain for six years, and 
fortune continued propitious to a rebellion supported -with courage 
and ability. He still preserved the possession of Boulogne and the 
adjacent country. His fleets rode triumxihant in the channel, com- 
manded the mouths of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the 
coasts of the ocean, and diffused beyond tlie Columns of Hercules tlie 
terror of his name. At the end of two years (a.b. 289) Diocletian 
and his colleague, who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty of Britain, and reluctantly 
admitted their perfidious servant to a participation of the Imi>erial 
honburs- But the adoption of the two Caesars restored new vigour 
to the Roman arms ; and while the Rhine was guarded by the pre- 
sence of Ma^mian, his brave associate Constantins assumed -the con- 
duct of the British war. His first enterprise was against the 
important place of Boulogne. A stupendons molca raised across the 
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entrance to the liarhour, intercepted all hopes of relief. The town 
surrendered after an obstinate defence ; and a considerable part of the 
naval strength of Carausins fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
"While Constantins was employed in p^reparing a fleet adequate to the 
conquest ot Britain, he received the intelligence of ihe tyrant’s death. 
The servants of Carausius imitated the example of treason which he 
had given. He was murdered by his first minister Allcctus, and the 
assassin succeeded to his power and to his danger (a.d. 293). But 
he possessed not equal abilities either to exercise the one, or to repel 
the other. After holding the supreme poower three years, Ascleph 
dotus, a distinguished officer of Constantins, succeeded in landing in 
Britain, and defeated and slew Allectus. A single battle, as it has 
often happened, decided the fate of this great island ; and when Con- 
stantins landed on the shores of Kent, he found them covered with 
obedient subjects (a.d. 296). 

§ 4. For tbe purpose of defending the Eoman territory against the 
invasions of the hai'harians, Diocletian fixed in the East a line of 
camps from Egypt to the Persian dominions ; and in the West dili- 
gently repaired, from the moulli of the Khine to that of the Danube, 
the ancient camps, tovms, and citadels, and skilfully constructed new 
ones in the most exposed places. The defence of the Danube and of 
the Rhine was intrusted to the Caesars ; and the Germans seldom ven- 
tured to break through the chain of fortifications. 

While the Caesars exercised their valour on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube, the presence of the emperors was required on the 
southern confines of the Roman world. Prom the Kile to Mount 
Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish nations 
issued from their deserts to invade the peaceful p^rovinces. J niian 
had assumed the purple at Carthage, and Achilleus at Alexandria ; and 
even the Blemmyes renewed, or rather continued, their incursions 
into the Tipper Egypit. The progress of the arms of Maximian was 
rapid and decisive. He vanquished the fiercest barbarians of Mauri- 
tania, and he removed them from the mountains, whose inaccessible 
strength had inspired their inhabitants with a lawless confidence, and 
habituated them to a life of rapine and violence. Diocletian, on his 
side, took Alexandria, after a siege of eight months (a.d. 297), and 
treated the city with the utmost severity. Many thousands of tbe 
citizens perished in a promiscuous slaughter, and there were few 
obnoxious p^ersons in Egypt who escapoed a sentence cither of death 
or at least of exile. The character of the Egyptian nation, insensible 
to kindness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could alone justify this 
excessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria had often affected the 
tranquillity and subsistence of Rome itself. Since the usurpation of 
Firmus, the province of Tipper Egypt, incessantly relapsing into 
rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the savages of Ethiopia. The 
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aiimber of the Blemmyes, scattered hetwceii Ihe island of Alerce and 
ilie Ked Sea, was very inconsiderable, their disposition was nnwanike, 
their weapons mdo and inoffensive. Yet in the public disorders 
these barbarians presumed to rank themselves among the enemies of 
Borne. With a view of opposing to the Blemmyes a suitable ad- 
versary, Diocletian x>eisuaded the NTobatae, or people of NTubia, to 
remove from their ancient habitations in the deserts of Libya, and 
resigned to tliem an extensive hut unprofitable territory above Syene 
and the cataracts of the Nile, with the stipulation that they should 
ever respect and guard the frontier of the empire. 

§ 5. The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the 
Persian war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquish 
that powerful nation, and to extort a confession from the successors 
of Artaxei’xes of the superior majesty of the Boman empire. 

We have observed, under the reign of Yalerian, that Aimenia was 
subdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, and that, after 
the assassination of Ohosroes, his son Tiridates, the infant heir of the 
monarchy, was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and educated 
under the protection of the emperors. In the third year of Dio- 
cletian’s reign Tiridates was invested with the kingdom of Armenia 
(a.d. 286). The justice of the measure was not less evident than its 
expediency- It was J:ime to rescue from the usurpation of the Per- 
sian monarch an important territoiy, which, since the reign of Nero, 
had been always granted under the protection of the empire to a 
younger branch of the house of Arsaces. Tiridates was received in 
Armenia with an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. During 
twenty-six years the country had experienced the real and imaginary 
Jbardships of a /oreign yoke. The people flew to arms, and the 
Persian garrisons retreated before their fury. Tiridates not only 
exiDellcd the enemies of his family and country from the whole extent 
of Armenia, but in the prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, 
or at least his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. His success was 
favoured by the distracted state of the Persian monarchy. The throne 
was disputed by the ambition of contending brothers ; but when the 
civil war was terminated, and Narses was universally acknowledged as 
king of Persia, lie directed his whole force against the foreign enemy. 
The contest then became too unequal ; and Tiridates, a second time 
expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge in the 
court of the emperors. Narses soon re-established his authority over 
tli^ revolted province; and, loudly conixilaining of the protection 
afforded by the Komans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the con- 
quest of the East. 

§ 6. Neither prudence nor honour could permit the emperors to 
forsake the cause of the Armenian king, and it was resolved to ^ert 
ihe force of the empire in the Persian war. Dioclet^ba, with the calm 
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dignity wliioh he constantly assumed, fixed his own station in the 
city of Antioch, from whence bs preiDared and directed the militaiy 
operations. The conduct of the legions was intrusted to the intiepid 
valour of Galerius, who, for that important purpose, was removed 
from the hanks of the Danube to those of the Euiihratcs. (a.d. 297.) 

The annies soon encountered each other in the plains of Meso- 
potamia, and two battles were fought with various and doubtful 
success : but the third engagement was of a more decisive nature : 
and the Roman army received a total overthiow on the same ground 
Mhicli had been rendered memorable by the death of Crassus and 
^he slaughter of ten legions. When Galerius returned to Antioch, 
Diocletian luceived him, not with the tenderness of a friend and 
colleague, hut with the indignation of an offended sovereign. The 
haughtiest of men, clothed in his purple, but humbled by the sense 
of his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow the emperor’s 
chariot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit, before the whole court, 
the SiDCotacle of his disgiuce. 

The result of the second campaign was very different (a.d. 298). 
Galerius, instead of exposing his legions in the open i 3 lains of Meso- 
potamia, advanced through the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and the country as fa- 
vourable to the opei'ations of infantry as it was inconvenient for the 
motions of cavalry. He surprised the camp of the enemy in the 
night, and put them to the rout with dreadful carnage. Harses 
himself was wounded and eseax^ed with difficulty ; but several of his 
wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended the amy, were 
taken prisoners. 

The x^ower, or at least the spirit, of Narses had been broken by 
his last defeat 5 and he considered an immediate peace as the only 
means that could stop the iirogress of the Roman aims. He de- 
spatched an ambassador to Diocletian with a commission to negotiate 
a treaty, or rather to receive whatever conditions the conqueror 
should impose. A treaty was at length concluded between the two 
nations on the following conditions : — ^I. The Ahorrhas, more usually 
called Chaboras, was fixed as the boundary between the two mo- 
narchies. That river fell into the Euphrates at Oircesiura, a frontier 
town, which, by the care of Diocletian, was very strongly fortified. 
Mesopotamia, the object of so many wars, was ceded to the emx^iic ; 
and the Persians, by this treaty, renounced all pretensions to that 
great province. II. They relinquished to the Romans five x>rovinces 
beyond the Tigris. Their situation formed a very useful hairfer, 
and their natural strength was soon improved by art and military 
skill. Four of these, to the north of the river, were districts of 
obscure fame and inconsiderable extent — Intiline, Zaixficene, Ar- 
jMmene, and Moxoene ; but on the east of the Tigiis the empire 
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aoiiuired tlic largo and moiintainons ten-itory of Cardueue, the 
ancient seat of the Cardiichians, who preserved for many ages their 
manly freedom in the heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. 
III. Tiridates, the faithful ally of IRome, was restored to the throne 
cf his fathers, and the rights of the Imperial supremacy were fully 
asserted and secured. lY. The inhabitants of Iberia had in their 
hands the narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus ; and it was in their 
choice either to admit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sar- 
matia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them to penetrate into the 
richer climates of the South. The nomination of the kings of Iberia, 
which was resigned by the Persian monarch to the emperors, contri- 
buted to the strength and security of the Homan power in Asia. 
The East enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty years ; and 
the treaty between the rival monarchies was strictly observed till 
the death of Tiridates; when a new generation, animated with 
different views and different passions, succeeded to the government 
of the world; and the grandson of NTarses undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house of Constantino. 

§ 7. The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire from 
tyrants and barbarians had now been completely achieved by a suc- 
cession of Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered into the 
twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated that memorable ^ra, as 
well as the success of his arms, hy the pomp of a Pioman triumxA. 
(a.d. 303.) Maximian, the equal partner of Ms power, was his only 
companion in the glory of that day. The two Caesars had fought 
and conquered, hut the merit of their exploits was ascribed, ac- 
cording to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious influence 
of their fathers and emperors. The triumph of Diocletian and Max- 
imian was less iqjagnificent, perhaps, than those of Aurelian and 
Prohus, but it was dignified by several circumstances of superior 
fame and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Hhine, the Danube, 
and the Nile, furnished their respective tro]3hies ; but the most 
distinguished ornament was of a more singular nature, a Persian 
victory followed by an important conquest. In the eyes of pos- 
terity this triumj)h is remarkable hy a distinction of a less honour- 
able kind. It was the last that Pioine ever beheld. Soon after this 
period the Emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be 
the caiiital of the emx>ire. 

§ 8. The previous emperors, though perhaps of Afiican or Illyrian 
extraction, had respected Rome, as the seat of their jiower and 
the Centro of their extensive dominions. The emergencies of war 
very frequently required their presence on the frontiers ; but Dio- 
cletian and Maximian were the first Roman princes who fixed, 
in time of ^)eace, their ordinary residence in the provinces ; and 
their conduct, however it might be suggested by pdvate motives. 
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was justified by yery specious considerations of policy. Tbe court 
oJT the emperor of the West was, for the most part, established at 
Milan, whose situation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more 
convenient than that of Rome, for the important purpose of watch- 
ing the motions of the barbarians of Germany. Milan soon assumed 
the splendour of an Imperial city. A circus, a theatre, a mint, a 
palace, baths, which bore the name of their founder Maximianj 
porticoes adorned with statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contributed to the beauty of the new capital : nor did it seem op- 
pressed even by the proximity of Rome. To rival the majesty of 
Rome was the ambition likewise of Diocletian, who employed his 
leisure, and the wealth of the Bast, in the embellishment of Nico- 
media, a city placed on the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an 
equal distance between the Danube and the Euphrates. By the taste 
of the monarch, and at the expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, 
in the space of a few years, a degree of magnificence which might 
appear to have required the labour of ages, and became inferior only 
to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent or populousness. The 
life of Diocletian and Maximian was a life of action, and a consider- 
able portion of it was spent in camps, or in their long and frequent 
marches ; hut whenever the public business allowed them any re- 
laxation, they seem to have retired with pleasure to their favourite 
residences of Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, celebrated his Roman Triumph, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. 
Even on that memorable occasion Ms stay did not exceed two 
months. 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards Rome and Roman 
freedom was not the effect of momentary caprice, 'but the result of 
the most artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a new 
system of Imperial government, which was afterwards completed 
by the family of Constantine ; and as the image of the old consti- 
tution was religiously preserved in the senate, he resolved to deprive 
that order of its small remains of power and consideration. The 
camp of the Prietorians, which had so long oppressed, began to 
protect, the Majesty of Rome ; and as those haughty troops were 
conscious of the decline of their power, they were naturally disposed 
to unite their strength with the authority of the senate. By the 
piudent measures of Diocletian, the numbers of the Praetorians were 
insensibly reduced, their privileges abolished, and their place sup- 
plied by two faithful legions of Illyricum, who, under the 'new 
titles of Jovians and Herculians, were appointed to perform the 
service of the Imperial guards. The most fatal though secret wound 
which the senate received from the hands of Diocletian and Max- 
;ii3^n was inflicted by the inevitable operation of thdr absence. 
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As long as the emperors resided at Home, that assembly might he 
oppressed, hut it could scarcely he neglected. The successors of 
Augustus exercised the power of dictating whatever laws their 
wisdom or caprice might suggest ; hut those laws were ratified hy 
the sanction of the senate. The model of ancient freedom was pre- 
served in its deliberations and decrees ; and wise princes, who re- 
si^ected the prejudices of the Eoman people, were in some measure 
obliged to assume the language and behaviour suitable to the general 
and first magistrate of the republic. In the armies and in the pro- 
vinces they displayed the dignity of monarchs; and when they 
fixed their residence at a distance from the capital, they for ever laid 
aside the dissimulation which Angus bus had recommended to his 
successors. In the exercise of the legislative as well as the executive 
power, the sovereign advised with his miniisters, instead of consulting 
the great council of the nation. The name of the senate was men- 
tioned with honour till the last period of the empire ; the vanity of 
its members was still flattered with honorary distinctions ; hut the 
assembly which had so long been the source, and so long the instru- 
ment of power, was respectfully suffered to sink into oblivion. 
-The senate of Rome, losing all connection with the Imperial court 
and the actnal constitution, was left a venerable hut useless monu- 
ment of antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 

§ 9. When the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and of 
their ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of 
their legal power. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of 
censor, and of tribune, by the union of v/hich it had been formed, 
betrayed to the people its republican extraction. Those modest 
titles were laid aside; and if they still distinguished their high 
station hy the appellation of Emperor, or Impebator, that word was 
understood in a new and more dignified sense, and no longer denoted 
the general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign of the Roman 
world. The name of Emperor, which was at first of a military 
nature, was associated with another of a more servile kind. The 
epithet of DomikuS, or Lord, in its pi-imitive signification, was 
expiessive not of the authority of a prince over his subjects, or of a 
commander over his soldiers, hut of the despotic power of a master 
over his domestic slaves. Viewing it in that odious light, it had 
been rejected with abhorrence by the first Caesars. Their resistance 
insensibly became more feeble, and the name less odious ; till at 
length the style of our Lord and JSmp&ror was not only bestowed 
by flattery, but was regulaily admitted into tbe laws and public 
monuments. Erom the time of Augustus to that of Diocletian, the 
Roman prifices, conversing in a familiar manner among their fellow- 
catizens, were sainted only with the same respect that was usually 
paid to sena'Sors and magistrates. Thdr principal distinction was 
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the Imperial or military robe of purple ; whilst the senatorial gar- 
ment was marked by a broad, and the equestrian by a narrow, 
band or stripe of the same honourable colour. The policy of Dio- 
cletian engaged that artful prince to introduce the stately magni- 
ficence of the court of Persia. He ventured to assume the diadem, 
an ornament detested hy the Romans as the odious ensign of royalty, 
and the use of which had been considered as tho most desperate act 
, of the madness of Caligula. It was no more than a broad white 
fillet set with pearls, which encircled the emperor’s head. The 
sumptuous robes of Diocletian and his successors were of silk and 
gold ; and it is remaiked with indignation that even their shoes 
were studded with the most precious gems. The access to their 
sacred person was every day rendered more difficult hy the insti- 
tution of new forms and ceremonies. When a subject was admitted 
to the Imperial presence, he was obliged, whatever might be his 
rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to adore, according to the 
eastern fashion, the divinity of his lord and master. Diocletian 
was a man of sense, who, in the course of private as well as iiublic 
life, had formed a just estimate both of himself and of mankind; 
nor is it easy to conceive that in substituting the manners of Persia 
for those of Rome he was seriously actuated by so mean a principle 
as that of vanity. He flattered himself that an ostentation of splen* 
dour and luxury would subdue the imagination of the multitude j 
that the monarch would he less exposed to the rude licence of the 
X'>eople and the soldiers, as his person was secluded from the public 
view ; and that habits of submission would insensibly be productive 
of sentiments of veneration. Like the modesty affected by Augustus, 
the state maintained by Diocletian was a theatrical representation ; 
but it must be confessed that, of the two comedies, the former was 
of a much more liberal and manly character than the latter. It 
was the aim of the one to disguise, and the object of the other to 
display, the imboundel power which the emperors possessed over 
the Roman world. 

§ 10. Ostentation was the first principle of the new system insti- 
tuted by Diocletian. The second was division. He divided the 
empire, the provinces, and every branch of the civil as well as mili- 
tary administration. He multiplied the wheels of the machine of 
government, and rendered its operations less rapid hut more secure. 
He had associated three colleagues in the exercise of the supreme 
power ; and as he was convinced that the abilities of a single man 
were inadecLuate to the public defence, he considered the joint admi- 
nistration of four princes not as a temporaiy expedient, but as a 
fondamental law of the constitution. It was his intention that the 
tm> elder princes should be distinguished by the use of the diadem, 
title of AngusHi that, as affection or esteem might diicct 
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their choice, they should regularly call to their assistance t\v o sub- 
ordinate colleagues ; and that the Cissars, rising in their turn to 
the first rank, should supply an uninterraijted succession of empe- 
rors. The empire was divided into four parts. The East and 
Italy were the most honourable, the Danube and the llhine the 
most laborious stations. The former claimed the x>resonce of the 
Aug list the latter were intrusted to the administration of the 
Cmsars, The strength of the legions was in the hands of the four 
partners of sovereignty, and the despair of successively vancLuishing 
four formidable rivals might intimidate the ambition of an asx>iring 
general. In their civil government the empeiors were sux:>i)Osed tu 
exercise the undivided power of the monarch, and their edicts, 
inscribed with their joint names, were received in all the provinces, 
as promulgated by tbeir mutual councils and authorit 3 ^. jSTctwith- 
standing these precautions, the political union of the Eomaii world 
was gradually dissolved, and a principle of division was introduced, 
which, in the course of a few years, occasioned the perpetual sex3a- 
ration of the eastern and western empires. 

§ 11. The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another 
veiy material disadvantage ; a more expensive establishment, and 
consequently an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the people. 
Instead of a modest family of slaves and freedmen, such as had con- 
tented the simple greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four 
magnificent courts were established in the various parts of the 
empire, and as many Eoman hings contended with each other and 
with the Persian monarch for the vain superiority of x^omx^ and 
luxury. From this period to the extinction of the empire, it would 
be easy to deduce^ an uninterrupted series of clamours and complaints 
resx3ecting the weight of the taxes. According to his religion and 
situation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, or Constantine, or 
Yalons, or Theodosius, for the object of his invectives ; hut they 
unanimously agree in representing the burden of the x'^hlic impo 
si-d^ons, and particularly the land-tax, as the intolerable and in- 
creasing grievance of their own times. 

§ 12. It was in the twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian 
executed his memorable resolution of abdicating the empire ; an 
action more naturally to have been expected from the elder or the 
younger Antoninus than from a prince who had never practised the 
lessons of philosophy either in the attainment or in the use of 
su^eme x^ower. Diocletian acquired the glory of giving to the 
world the first example of a resignation which has not been very fre- 
quently imitated by succeeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles 
the Fifth, however, will naturally offer itself to our mind, from the 
very striking resemblance between the characters of the two 
rors, whose political abilities were superior to their military genius, 
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and whoso specious virtues were mncli less the effect of nature than 
of art. Neither Charles nor Diocletian had arrived at a verj 7 
advanced period of life ; since the one was only fifty-live, and the 
other was no more than fiffy-nine years of age ; hut the active life 
of those princes, their wars and journeys, the cares of royalty, and 
their ai^plication to business, had already impaired their constitution, 
and brought on the infirmities of a premature old ago. 

During a whole year Diocletian had suffered from a very severe 
illness ; and he resolved to put an end to the painful struggle 
which he had so long sustained between the care of his health and 
that of his dignity. The former required indulgence and relaxation, 
the latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of sickness, the 
administration of a great empire. He resolved to pass the remainder 
of his days in honourable repose, to place his glory beyond the reach 
of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of the world to his younger 
and more active associates. The ceremony of his abdication was 
performed in a spacious plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. 
(a.d. 305.) The emperor ascended a lofty throne, and, in a speech 
full of reason and dignity, declared his intention, both to the people 
and to the soldiers who were assembled on this extraordinary occasion. 
As soon as he had divested himself of the purxde, he withdrew from 
the gazing multitnde, and, traversing the city in a covered charior, 
proceeded without delay to the favourite retirement which he had 
chosen in his native country of Dalmatia. On the same day, which 
was the first of May, Maximian, as it had been previously concerted, 
made his resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. Even in the 
splendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had meditated his 
design of abdicating the government. As he wished to secure the 
obedience of Maximian, he exacted, from him either a general assur- 
ance that he would submit his actions to the authority of his bene- 
factor, or 'a particular promise that he would descend from the 
throne whenever he should receive the advice and the example. 
Maximian yielded reluctantly to the ascendant which his wiser col- 
league had acquired over him, and retired Immediately after his 
abdication to a villa in Lucania, where it was almost impossible 
that such an impatient spirit could find any lasting tranquillity. 

’ § 13. Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself to 
the throne, passed the nine last years of his life in a private con- 
dition. Reason had dictated, and content seems to have accom- 
panied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time the respect 
of those princes to whom he had resigned the possession of the 
yrorld. Diocletian had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a 
taste for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and his 
leisure hours were sufficiently employed in building, planting, and 
gardening. His answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He 
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was solicited by iliat restless old man. to reassume tlie reins of 
government and the Imperial purple. ' He rejected the iemptatioit 
wilhi a smile of pity, calmly observing that, if he could show Max- 
imian the cabbages which he had planted with his own hands at 
Salona, he should no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment 
of happiness for the pursuit of power. Diocletian resided in a mag- 
nificent palace, which he had erected about six or seven miles from 
Salona ; and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, how long 
ho had meditated his design of abdicating the empire. It covered 
an extent of ground consisting of between nine and ten English acres. 
The form was quadrangular, flanked with sixteen towers. Two oi 
the sides were near 600, and the other two near 700 feet in length. 
The whole was constructed of a beautiful free-stone, extracted from 
the neighbouring quarries of Trau or Tragutium, and very little 
inferior to marble itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles, divided the several parts of this great edifice, and the 
approach to the principal apartment was from a very stately entrance, 
which is still denominated the Grolden Gate. The approach was 
terminated by a ^eristylium of granite -columns, on one side of 
which we discover the square temple of JEsculapius, on the other 
the octagon temple of Jupiter. Had this magnificent edifice re- 
mained in a solitary country, it would have been exposed to the 
ravages of time ; but it might, perhaps, have escaped the rapacious 
industry of man. The village of Aspalathus, and, long afterwards, 
the provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out of its ruins. The 
Golden Gate now opens into the market-place. St. John the Baptist 
has usurped the honours of .^Esculapius ; and the temple of Jupiter, 
imder the protection of the Virgin, is converted into the cathedral 
church, * 
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6’KOM: the abdication of DlOOIiETIAN TO THE EETTNION OP THifi 
EMPIRE UNDER CONSTANTINE. 

5 1. Const ANTitrs and Gaeerius tlie two August! : appointment of 
Severtjs and Maximin as the two Cajsars. § 2. Death of Constantiui 
and elevation of Constantine. § 3. Maxentius declared Emperor at 
Eome : Maximian reassumes the purple ; defeat and death of Severus. 
§ 4. Constantine mames Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. § 5. Unsuc- 
cessful invasion of Italy by Galerins: LiciNius and Maximin made 
August! : six emperors. § 6. Misfortunes and death of Maximian.- § 7, 
Death of Galerius. § 8. Civil war between Constantine and Maxentius : 
defeat and death of Maxentius, § 9. Constantine’s conduct at Eome : his 
triumphal arch: he suppresses the Praetorian guai'ds. § 10. War between 
Maximin and Licinios : death of Maximin. § 11. War between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, § 12. Constantine defeats the Goths. § 13, 
Second war between Constantine and Lw^inius : death of Licinius ; reunion 
of the empire. 

§ 1. The balance of power established by Diocletian subsisted no 
longer than while it was sustained by the firm and dexterous hand of 
the founder. It required such a fortunate mixture of different temxaers 
and abilities as could scarcely be found, or even expected, a second 
time ; two emperors without jealousy, two Osesars without ambi- 
tion, and the same general interest invariably pursued by four inde- 
pendent princes. The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian was 
fiuc5ceeded by eighteen years of discord and confusion (a.d. 305- 
^23^ The empire was afdicted by five civil wars ; and the e- 
of tbA -Hree was not so much a state of tranquillity as a 
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suspension of arms 'between, several hostile monarclis, who, viewing 
each other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase their 
respective forces at the expense of their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned the purple, 
their station, according to the rules of the new constitution, was 
filled by the two Caesars, Constantins and Galerius, who imme- 
diately assumed the title of Augustus. The honours of seniority 
and precedence were allowed to the former of those princes, and he 
continued under a new ai>pellation to administer his ancient dcpait- 
ment of Gaul, SiDain, and Britain, 

Diocletian considered Galerius, who had married his daughter, as 
the firmest support of his family and of the empire ; and he con- 
sented, without reluctance, that his successor should nominate the 
two new Csesars. The nomination was fixed without consulting the 
interest or inclination of the princes of the AYest. Each of them 
had a son who was arrived at the age of manhood, and who might 
have heen deemed the most natural candidates for the vacant honour. 
But the impotent resentment of Maximian was no longer to he 
dreaded ; and the moderate Constantins, though he might despise 
the dangers, was humanely apprehensive of the calamities, of civil 
war. The two persons whom Galerius promoted to the rank of 
Csesar were much better suited to serve the views of his ambition ; 
and their principal recommendation seems to have consisted in the 
want of merit or xDersonal consequence. The first of these was Daza, 
or, as he was afterwards called, Maximin, whose mother was the sister 
of Galerius. The inexperienced youth still betrayed by his manners 
and language his rustic education, when, to Ms own astonishment, 
as well as that of the world, he was invested hy Diocletian with the 
purple, exalted to the dignity of Csesar, and intrusted with the 
sovereign command of Egypt and Syria. At the same time Severus, 
a faithful servant, addicted to pleasure, but not incapable of busi- 
ness, was sent to Milan to receive from the reluctant hands of 
Maximian the Caasarian ornaments and the possession of Italy and 
Africa. According to the forms of the constitution, Severus acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the western emperor ; hut he was abso- 
lutely devoted to the commands of his benefac-tor Galerius, who, 
reseiving to himself the intermediate countries from the confines of 
Italy to those of Syria, firmly established his power over three-fourths 
of the monarchy. The health of Constantius had heen long declin- 
ingj^and Galerius looked forward with confidence to the time when 
the death of Constantins would leave him sole master of the Homan 
world. 

§ 2. But, .within less than eighteen months, two unexpected revo- 
lutions overturned the ambitious schemes of Galerius. The hopes 
of uniting the, western provinces to Ms empire were disappointed hy 
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the elevation of Constantine ; wMlst Italy and Africa were lost by 
the successful revolt of Masentins- 

Constantine, the son of Constantins and Helena, was most 
X^robably bom at Haissus, in Dacia, a.d. 274-. He was about 
eighteen years of age when his father was jpromoted to the lank of 
Osesar; but that fortunate event was attended with his mother’s 
divorce ; and the si)lendonr of an Imperial alliance reduced the son 
of Helena to a state of disgrace and humiliation. Instead of follow- 
ing Constantins in the West, he remained in the service of Diocle- 
tian, signalised liis valour in the wars of JEgy^it and Persia, and 
gradually rose to the honourable station of a tribune of the first 
order. The figure of Constantine was tall and majestic ; he was 
dexterous in all his exei-cises, intreind in war, affable in jpeace ; in 
his whole conduct the active spiiit of youth was tempered by habi- 
tual prudence ; and while his mind was engrossed by ambition, he 
appeared cold and insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The 
favour of the people and soldiers, who had named him as a worthy 
candidate for the rank of Csesar, served only to exasperate the jea- 
lousy of Galerius ; and though jprudence might restrain him. from 
exercising any open violence, an absolute monarch is seldom at a 
loss how to execute a sure and secret revenge. Every hour in- 
creased the danger of Constantine, and the anxiety of his father, 
who, by repeated letters, expressed the warmest desire of embracing 
his son. Eor some time the policy of Galerius supplied him with 
delays and excuses, but it was impossible long to refuse so natural 
a request of his associate without maintaining his refusal by arms. 
The permission of the journey was reluctantly granted, and, what- 
ever precautions the emperor might have taken to intercept a return, 
the consequences of which he with so much refison apprehended, 
they were effectually disappointed by the incredible diligence of 
Constantine. Leaving the palace of Hicomedia in the night, he tra- 
velled post through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and 
Gaul, and, amidst the joyful acclamations of the people, reached the 
port of Boulogne in the very moment when his father was preparing 
to embark for Britain. 

The British expedition, and an easy victory over the barbarians of 
Caledonia, were the last exploits of the reign of Constantins. He 
ended his life in the Imperial jialace of York (July 25, a.b. 306), 
fifteen months after he had received the title of Augustus, and 
almost fourteen years and a half after he had been promoted t^ the 
rank of Caesar. His death was immediately succeeded by the eleva- 
tion of Constantine, who was saluted by the troops with the names 
of Augustus and Emperor, The throne was the object of 
desires ; and had he been less actuated by ambition, it was his only 
means of safety. He was well acquainted with the -character and 
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sentiments of Galeriiis, and sufficiently ap];>rised that, if he wished 
to live, he mnst determine to reign, Galeriiis thought it more 
dent to dissemble his rage and disappointment. Withont either 
condemning or ratifying the choice of the British army, Galeiiiis 
accepted the son of hfs deceased colleague as the sovereign of the 
provinces beyond the Alps ; but he gave him only the title of Caesar, 
and the fourth rank among the Roman princes, whilst he conferred 
the vacant place of Augustus on his favourite Severus. The appa- 
rent harmony of the empire was still preserved, and Constantine, 
who already possessed the substance, expected, without impatience, 
an opportunity of obtaining the honours of supreme power. 

§ 3, Galerius had introduced into Italy the same system of taxa- 
tion which prevailed in the provinces. This was a necessary con- 
sequence of the division of the empire. So long as Italy and all the 
provinces were under one and the same government, the in'ovinces 
alone might bear the expenses without any particular hardship ; but 
when Italy and Africa were formed into a sepai*ate division of the 
empire, it was impossible that the whole expenses of the govern- 
ment should be defrayed by Africa alone. The Roman people, how- 
ever, unaccustomed to taxation, resented with indignation this 
invasion of their privileges. The long absence of the emperors had 
already filled Rome with discontent. The senate fanned the rising 
fury of the people; and the feeble remains of the Pisetorian guards, 
who had reason to apprehend their own dissolution, embraced so 
honourable a pretence, and declared their readiness to draw their 
swords in the service of their oppressed country. It was the wish, 
and it soon became the hox^e, of eveiy citizen that, after expelling 
from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should elect a prince who, by 
the place of his residence, and by his maxims of government, might 
once more deserve the title of Roman emperor. The name, as well 
as the situation of Maxentius, determined in his favour the popular 
enthusiasm. 

Maxentius was the son of the emperor Maximian, and he had 
married the daughter of Galerius. His birth and alliance seemed to 
offer him the fairest promise of succeeding to the empire ; but his 
vices and incapacity procured him the same exclusion from the dig- 
nity of Csesar which Constantine had deserved by a dangemus supe- 
rioiity of meiit. The policy of Galerius ipreferred such associates 
as would never disgrace the choice, nor dispute the commands, of 
thei!^ benefactor. An obscure stranger was therefore raised to the 
throne of Italy, and the son of the late emperor of the West was left 
to enjoy the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few miles distant 
firom the capital. The gloomy passions of his soul, shame, vexation, 
and rage, were inflamed by envy on the news of Ck>nstantine*s suc- 
cess ; but the hiopes of Maxentius revived with the public discontent, 
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and ho was easily persuaded to unite liis personal injury and preten- 
sions Avitli tLe cause of the Homan people. He was invested with 
the imperial ornaments, and was acknowledged, by the applauding 
senate and people, as the protector of the Homan freedom and dignity. 
Maximian joyfully broke from the retirement where the authority 
of Diocletian had condemned him to pass a life of melancholy soli- 
tude, and at the request of his son and of the senate condescended 
to reassume the purple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and 
his fame in arms added sti'ength as well as reputation to the party 
of Maxentius. 

The emperor Severus immediately hastened to Home, in the full 
confidence that, by his unexpected celerity, he should easily suppress 
the tumult of an unwarlike populace, commanded by a licentious 
youth. But be found on his arrival the gates of the city shut 
against him, the walls filled with men and arms, an expenenced 
general at the head of the rebels, and bis own troops without spirit 
or affection. The gi’eater number of his soldiers deserted to the 
enemy ; and the unfortunate Severus fled, '^vith precipitation, to Ea- 
venna. Here he might for some time have been safe ; but Maximian, 
who conducted the siege in person, prevailed tipion his fears not to 
exix>se himself to the discretion of an irritated conqueror, but to accept 
the faith of an honourable capitulation. He was at first received 
with humanity and treated with xes^Dect, but was shortly afterwards 
compelled to put an end to his own life (February, A.n. 307). 

§ 4. Though the characters of Constantine and Maxentius had 
vejy little affinity with each other, their situation and interest were 
the same, and prudence seemed to require that they should unite 
their forces against the common enemy. Maximiati passed the Alps, 
and, courting a personal interview with the sovereign of Gaul, 
carried with him his daughter Fausta as the pledge of the new 
alliance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles with every circum- 
stance of magnificence ; and the ancient colleague of Diocletian, who 
again asserted his claim to tlie Western emigre, conferred on his 
son-in-law and ally the title of Augustus. By consenting to receive 
ihat honour from Maximian, Constantine seemed to embrace the 
cause of Home and of the senate ; but his iirofessions were ambi- 
guous, and his assistance slow and ineflectual. He considered mth 
attention the approaching contest between the masters of Italy and 
the emperor of the East, and was jirepared to consult his own s|fety 
or ambition in the event of tbc war. 

§ 5. The importance of the occasion called for the pi*esence and 
abilities of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army cpllected fi*om 
Hlyricum and the East, he entered Italy, resolved to revenge the 
^th of Severus and to chastise the rebellious Bomfiins. But the 
Maximian had concerted a prudent system of defence. The 
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ipvader found oTery place hostile, fortified, and inaccessible; and 
tboagli he forced his way as far as Narm, within sixty miles of 
Eome, his dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow limits of his 
camp. He was at length obliged to retreat with disgrace, and to leave 
Maximian and Maxentins in the undistiirbed possession of Italy. 

Galerius, upon his return from Italy, raised his friend Licinius to 
the rank of Augustus in the x)lace of Severas, and resigned to his 
immediate command the provinces of Illyricum (a.d. 307, hTov. 11). 
The news of liis promotion was no sooner carried into the East, than 
Maximin, who governed, or rather oppressed, the countries of 
Egypt and Syria, disdained the inferior name of CiBsar, and, not- 
withstanding the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, exacted, 
almost hy violence, the equal title of Augustus. Eor the first, and 
indeed for the last time, the Homan world was administered hy six 
emperors (a.d. 308). In the West, Constantine and Maxentius 
affected to reverence their father Maximian. In the East, Licinius 
and Maximin honoured with more real considemtion their benefactor 
Galerius. The opposition of interest, and the memory of a recent 
war, divided the empire into two great hostile powers ; but their 
mutual fears produced an apnarent tranquillity, and even a feigned 
reconciliation, till the death of the elder princes, cf Maximian, and 
more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the views and 
passions of their surviving associates. 

§ 6. It was impossible that minds like those of Maximian and his 
son could long possess in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius 
considered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, elected by the 
Homan senate and people ; nor would be endure the control of his 
father, who arrqgantly declared that by his name and abilities the 
rash youth had been established on the throne. The cause was so- 
lemnly pleaded before the Prsetorian guards ; and those troops, who 
dreaded the severity of the old emperor, espoused the party of Max- 
ell tins. The life and freedom of Maximian were, however, respected, 
and he retired from Italy into Hlyrictim. But Galerius, who was 
well acquainted with his character, soon obliged him to leave his 
dominions, and the last refuge of the disappointed Maximian was 
the court of Ms son-in-law Constantine. He "was received with re- 
spect by that artful prince. But while Constantine was engaged 
upon the Ehine in repelling an incursion of the Franks, Maximian 
seized the vacant throne. The rapid return of Constantine defeated 
all^he hopes of Maximian, who fied for refuge to Marseilles. The 
inhabitants of this city surrendered him to Constantine, who com 
pelled the old man to put an end to his life (a.I). 310, February). 
He deserveU. his fate ; hut we should find more reason to applaud 
the humanity of Constantine, if he had spared the benefactor of his 
father, and tlie father of his wife. 
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§ 7. Galerins survived Ms retreat from Italy alDOUt four years. 
His death was occasioned by a very painful and lingeiing disorder 
(a, b. 311). His body, swelled by an intemperate course of life to 
an unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured by 
innumerable swarms of those insects which have given their name 
to a most loathsome disease, which the Christians, whom he had 
cruelly persecuted, regarded as the visible effect of divine justice. 
His dominions were shared between Maximin and Licinius. The 
provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximm, and those of Europe 
augmented the portion of Eicinius. The deaths of Maximian and of 
Galerius reduced the number of emperors to four. The sense of 
their true interest soon connected Licinius and Constantine; a 
secret alliance was concluded between Maximin and Maxentius, and 
their unhappy subjects expected with terror the bloody consequences 
of their inevitable dissensions, which were no longer restrained by 
the fear or the respect which they had entertained for Galerius. 

§ 8. ^Vhile Constantine governed Gaul with justice, and repulsed 
with vigour the inroads of the Franks and Alomanni, Italy and 
Africa groaned under the dominion of Maxentitis, a tyrant as con- 
temptible as he was odious. His incapacity, profligacy, and cruelty 
knew no bounds. Maxentius had imbibed the same implacable 
aversion to the senate which had characterised most of the former 
tyrants of Kome ; nor was it possible for his ungrateful temper to 
forgive the generous fi.delity which had raised him to the throne. 
The lives of the senators were exposed to his jealous suspicions, the 
dishonour of their wives and daughters gratified his sensual pas- 
sions. He filled Home and Italy with armed troops, connived at 
their tumults, and suffered them with impunity to plunder, and 
even to massacre, the defenceless people. Home, which had so long 
regretted the absence, lamented, during tbe six years of his reign 
(a. b. 306-312), the presence of her sovereign. 

Maxentius, who pretended to resent the death of his father Maxi- 
mian, ordered all the statues that had been erected in Italy and 
Africa to the honour of Constantine to be thimvn down with igno- 
miny, and prepared a considerable force to invade the Gallic iDrovinces 
on the side of Rhsetia. Constantine at first endeavoured to avoid a 
war, of the difficulty and importance of which he was well aware ; 
but when he saw that Maxentius openly avowed his pretensions to 
the whole monarchy of the West, he resolved to anticipate the enemy, 
and to carry the war into the heart of Italy. At the head of about 
40,000 soldiers he crossed the Oottian Alps (Mount Genevre), 
defeated the arffiy of Maxentius at Turin, entered Milan, and laid 
siege to Terona, under the walls of which he gained a decisive vic- 
tory over another army of his adversary. But the resources of 
]&fi?^mitius, both of men and money, were still corfSiderable. A 
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third army was soon collected, which the ptisdlanimons emperor 
was compelled by the contempt of the Homan people to lead in 
l^ci'son. The final battle was fought at a xDlace called Saxa Hubra, 
about nine miles from Home. After an obstinate struggle the army 
of Maxentius was put to the x‘out, and his troops, pursued by an 
implacable enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and rapid 
stream of the Tiber. The emperor himself attempted to escape 
back into the city over the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which 
Xuessed together thi-ough that narrow passage forced him into the 
river, where he was immediately drowned by the weight of his 
armour (October 28, a. d. 312). 

§ 9. In the use of victory Constantine neither deserved the praise 
of clemency nor incuiTed the censure of immoderate rigour. He 
l>ut to death the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully extirpated 
his whole race ; but he pardoned even the most distinguished adhe- 
rents of Maxentius. Games and festivals were instituted to pre- 
serve the fame of the victoiy of Constantine, and several edifices, 
raised at the expense of Maxentius, were dedicated to the honour oi 
bis successful rival. The triumphal arch of Constantine still re- 
mains a melancholy jiroof of the decline of the arts, and a singular 
testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find in 
the capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable of adorning 
that public monument, the arch of Trajan, without any respect 
either for his memory or for the rules of propriety, was stripped of 
its most elegant figures. The difference of times and persons, of 
actions and characters, was totally disregarded. The Parthian cap- 
tives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who never carried his 
arms beyond the Euphrates ; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. The 
new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce between the 
vacancies of ancient sculpture are executed in the radest and most 
unskilful manner. 

The final abolition of the Praetorian guards was a measure of 
prudence as well as of revenge. Those haughty troops, whose 
numbers and privileges had been restored, and even augmented, by 
Maxentius, were for ever suppressed by Constantine. By suppress- 
ing the troops which were usually stationed in Pome, Constantine 
gave the fatal blow to the dignity of the senate and people, and the 
disarmed caiiital was exx>osed, without protection, to the insults or 
negl#ct of its distant master. Constantine passed no more than 
two or three months in Pome, which he visited twice during the 
remainder of his life to celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth 
and of the twentieth years of his reign. He was almost perpetually 
in motion, to exercise the legions or to inspect the state of the pro- 
vinces. Trevds, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmiiim, Haissus, and Thessa- 
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lonica woi'e tTio occasional places of his residence till lie founded a 
KEW Eome on tlie confines of Europe and Asia. 

§ 10. Tlie war between Constantine and Maxentius was followed 
by a similar struggle between Eicinius and Maxiniin (a. d. 313), 
Eicinius bad repaired to Milan to celebrate bis marriage with Con- 
stantia, tbe sister of Constantine ; but be was summoned from tbis 
city by tbe hostile approach of Maximin, who moved out of Syria 
in tbe depth of winter, crossed over into Eurox’O, and took Eyzan- 
tium after a siege of eleven days, Tbe two armies met in tbe 
neighbourhood of Eeraclea, and Licinius gained a decisive victory 
over tbe emperor of tbe East. Tbe incredible speed which Maximin 
exerted in bis flight is much more celebrated than bis prowess in 
tbe battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards be was seen pale, trem- 
bling, and without bis Imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, 160 miles 
from tbe place of bis defeat. He survived bis misfortime only three 
or four months. His death, which bapiDened at Tarsus, was vari- 
ously ascribed to despair, to poison, and to the divine justice. As 
Maximin was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, be was 
lamented neither by tbe people nor by tbe soldiers. Tbe provinces 
of tbe East, delivered from tbe terrors of civil war, cheerfully 
acknowledged tbe authority of Licinius. 

§ 11. The Boman world was now divided between Constantine 
and Licinius, tbe former of whom was master of tbe "West, and tbe 
latter of tbe East, A year bad scarcely elapsed after the death of 
Maximin, before tbe victorious emperors turned their arms against 
each other (a. I). 314). Constantine gained two victories over bis 
opponent. Tbe first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pan- 
nonia, situated on tbe river Save ; tbe second was fought in tbe 
jilain of Mardia in Thrace, and both were obstinate and bloody. 
Tbe successive defeats of .Licinius bad ruined bis forces, but they 
bad displayed bis courage and abilities; and, accoidingly, when be 
sued for peace, the good sense of Constantine prcferi’ed a great and 
certain advantage to a third trial of tbe chance of arms. He con- 
sented to leave Licinius iu tbe possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt ; but tbe provinces of Pan lonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to tbe Western empire, and 
tbe dominions of Constantine now extended from tbe confines of 
Caledonia to tbe extremity of Peloponnesus. It was stipulated by 
tbe same treaty that three royal youths, the sons of the emperors, 
should be called to the hopes of the succession. OrisxDus and* the 
young Constantine were soon afterwards declared Caesars in the 
West, while tbe younger Licinius was invested with the same dignity 
in the Bast. In this double proportion of honours, the conq^iieror 
tbe superiority of bis arms and power. 

■ ^12. The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though U 
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was embittered by resentment and jealousy, by the remembiance of 
recent injuries, and by tbe apprehension of future dangers, main- 
tained, however, above eight years, the tranquillity of the Homan 
world. This time was employed by Constantine in reforming the 
administration of the empire by vaiions enactments, and in defend- 
ing the fi’ontieis against the inroads of the barbarians. Crispiis, a 
youth of the most amiable character, who had received with the title 
of Ca3sar the command of the Ehine, distinguished his conduct as 
well as valour in several victories over the Franks and Alemanni. 
The emperor himself had assumed the more difficult and important 
XU'ovince of the Danube (a. r>. 322). Tbe Gotbs, who in the time 
of Claudius and Aurelian had felt the weight of the Homan amis, 
respected the power of the empire, even in the midst of its intestine 
divisions. But the strength of that warlike nation was now restored 
by a peace of near fifty years ; a new generation had arisen, who no 
longer remembered the misfortunes of ancient days : the Sarmatians 
of the lake Mieotis followed the Gothic standard cither as subjects 
or as allies, and their united force was poured uiion the countries of 
Illyricum. Constantine encountered a very obstinate resistance, 
but he prevailed at length in the contest, and the Goths were com- 
pelled to purchase an ignominious letreat by restoring the booty and 
prisoners which they had taken. Kor was this advantage sufficient 
to satisfy the indignation of the emperor. He resolved to chastise 
as well as to rexmlse the insolent barbarians who had dared to 
invade the territories of Home. At the head of his legions he passed 
the Danube, after repairing tbe bridge which had been constructed 
by Trajan, ]penetrated into tbe strongest recesses of Dacia, and, when 
he had inflicted a Revere revenge, condescended to give peace to tlie 
sui-ipliant Goths, on condition that, as often as they were required, 
they should sujiply his armies with a body of 40,000 soldiers. 

§ 13. In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Oon- 
Btantine should any longer endure a ptarfener in the empire. Con- 
fiding in the suiieriority of his genius and militaiy piower, he deter- 
mined, without any previous injury, to exert them for the destruc- 
tion of Licinius, whose advanced age and unpopular vices seemed to 
offer a very easy conquest. But the old emperor, awakened by tbe 
approaching danger, deceived tbe expectations of bis friends, as well 
as of his enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those abilities by 
which he had deserved the friendship) of Galerius and the Imperial 
pnirp'te, he prepared himself for the contest, collected * the forces of 
the East, and soon filled the plains of Hadrianople with iiis troops, 
and the Straits of the Hellespont with Ms fleet. The first battle 
was fought n^ar Hadrianople (July 3, a. b. 323), and each emperor 
brought more than 100,000 men into the field. Dicinins was de- 
feated with gr^t slaughter, Ms fortified was taken by storm. 
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and he took refuge within the walls of Byzantium. The siege of 
this important city was immediately undertaken hy Constantine, 
His son Orispus forced the passage of the Hellespont and destroyed 
the fleet of Licinius; whereupon Licinius, thinking himself no 
longer secure in the city, crossed over to Chalcedon. In Bithynia 
Bicinius collected another army, hut was totally defeated in a 
second battle fought at Ohrysopolis, now called Scutari. This 
defeat irretrievably determined the fate of Licinius. Constantia, 
the wife of Licinius, and the sister of Constantine, interceded with 
her brother in favour of her husband, and obtained from him the pro- 
mise, confirmed by an oath, that, after the resignation of the purple, 
Licinius himself should be permitted to pass the remainder of his 
life in peace and affluence. Licinius solicited and accepted the 
pardon of his ofiences, laid himself and his purple at the feet of his 
lord and master^ was raised from the ground with insulting pity, 
and soon afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, which had been 
chosen for the place of his confinement. His confinement was soon 
terminated hy death, and it is doubtful whether a tumult of the 
soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as the motive for 
his execution. According to the rules of tyranny, he was accused 
of forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians ; but as he was never convicted, either by his 
own conduct or by any legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness, to presume his innocence. By this victory of 
CJonstantine the Homan world was again united under the authority 
of one emperor, thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided hie 
power and provinces with his associate Maximian (a. b. 324). Tho 
establishment of the Christian religion, and the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, were the immediate and memorahll consequences of 
this revolution. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TME COmurCT OF THE EOMAK GOVERNMENT TOWAEDS THE CUTIISTIANS, 
AND THE LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

§ 1. Progress of the Christian religion, § 2. Causes of its persecution by 
the Roman government, § 3, Persecution of the Christians in the reign 
of Nero. § 4. In ^the reign of Domitian. § 5, In the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and M. Aurelius. § 6. Treatment of the Christians in the reigns 
of Commodus and Septimius Severus. § 7, Treatment of the Christians from 
the death of Severus to the death of Philip. § 8. From the death of 
Philip to the accession of Diocletian. § 9. Edicts of Diocletian against 
the Christians. § 10. General idea of the persecution in the different 
provinces of the Roman Empire. § 11, Edict of toleration published hy 
Galerius. § 12. Edict of Milan. § 13. Conversion of Constantine; 
appearance of a cross in the sky. § 14. The laharom or standard of the 
cross, § 15. Establishment of Chilstianity as the religion of the state. 
§ 16. Basilica of St. Peter. 

§ 1. While the Roman empire was invaded By open violence, or 
xindefonined hy slow decay, a pure and Bumble religion gently in * 
sinuated itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence and oB- 
scurity, derived new vigour from opposition, and finally erected the 
triumphant Banner of tBe Cross on the ruins of the Capitol. Nor 
was the influence of Christianity confined to the period or to the 
limits of the R«man empire. After a revolution of thirteen or four- 
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teen centuries, that religion is still professed by the nations of 
Europe, the most distinguished portion of human kind in arts and 
learning as well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of the 
Europeans it has been widely diffused to the most distant shores 
of Asia and Africa ; and by the means of their colonies has been 
firmly established from Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the 
ancients. 

§ 2. 2Srot\wthstanding the purity of the Christian religion, the 
sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as aiisteie 
lives of the greater number of those who during the fiist ages em- 
braced the faith of the Gospel, its dissemination was violently 
opposed, and its discixdes put to death, by many of the Roman 
emperors, who beheld without concern a thousand forms of religion 
subsisting in peace under their gentle sway. The first and chief 
cause of the persecution of the Christians was undoubtedly owing 
to their proselyting ardour. Believing that their religion was the 
only means of securing the eternal happiness of man, they could not 
rest without using every effort to convince the world of the truth 
of Christianity, and of the falsehood of the prevailing suiDerstitions. 
Such conduct was diametrically opposed to the acknowledged Poly- 
theism. The religious concord of the Pagan world was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations of 
antiquity expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. 
Although the Jews also claimed the exclusive possession of divine 
knowledge, yet their case differed from that of the Christians in two 
important points, which saved them from the persecutions to which 
the Christians were exposed. In the first place, the Jews made 
few converts, and therefore did not provoke the anger of their 
neighbours by withdrawing friends and relations from the religion 
in which they had been brought up ; and, in the second place, the 
Jews were a nation^ while the Christians were a sect. The latter 
difference is simple and obvious, but, according to the sentiments of 
antiquity, it was of the highest importance. The Jews only perse- 
vered in the saored institutions of their ancestors ; and it was uni- 
versally acknowledged that they had a right to practise what it 
would have been criminal in them to neglect. But this principle, 
which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded not any favour or 
securiiy to the primitive church. By embracing the faith of the 
Gospel the Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural 
and unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom 
and education, violated the religious institutions of their country, 
and presumptuously despised whatever their fathers had believed as 
true or had reverenced as sacred. Hence they became exposed to 
ihe unjust but dangerous imputation of impiety. Tfiey had sepa- 
i ffiemselves from every mode of superstition wh^h was received 
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in any part of tlie globe by the various temper of Polytheism : biii 
it was not altogether so evident what deity, or what foim of wor- 
ship, they had substituted for the gods and tem^iles of antiipiity. 
Malice and prejudice had, therefore, some colourable pretext for 
representing the Christians as a society of atheists, who, by the 
most violent attacks on the religious constitution of the empire, had 
merited the severest animadversions of the civil magistrate. 

Moreover, the union and assemblies of tho Christians were re- 
gaided with aiDprehension by the Koman government. It is well 
known that Homan iDolicy viewed with the utmost jealousy and dis- 
trust any association among its subjects ; and that the privileges ol 
private corporations, though formed for the most harmless or hene- 
ficial louiposes, weie bestowed with a very sparing hand. The re- 
ligious assemblies of the Christians, who had separated themselves 
from, the public worship, appeared of a much less innocent nature : 
they were illegal in their principle, and in their consequences might 
become dangerous ; nor were the emperors conscious that they vio- 
lated the laws of justice when, for the peace of society, they pro- 
hibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings. 

The manners of the Christians were calumniated. The pre- 
cautions with which the disciples of Christ performed the ofSces 
of religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity ; but they 
were continued from choice. It was concluded that they only 
concealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their mis- 
taken prudence aflbrded an opportunity for malice to invent, and 
for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which described 
the Christians as the most wicked of human kind. It was asserted 
that at their nocturnal meetings a new-born infant was slain ; and 
that this ihhumati sacrifice was succeeded by scenes of revolting 
intemperance and brutal lust. 

§ 3. The first persecution of the Christians was occasioned by 
the great fire of Home, in the tenth year of the reign of Nero, Am. 
04. The voice of rumour accused the emperor as the incendiary 
of his own capital ; every crime might be imputed to the assassin 
of Ms wife and mother ; and, as the most incredible stories are the 
best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it was gravely re- 
ported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity which 
he had occasioned, amused himself with singing to his lyre the de- 
struction of ancient Troy. To divert a suspicion which the power 
of despotism, was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to sub- 
stitute in his own place some fictitious criminals, With tMs view 
(says Tacitus) he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those 
men who, under the vulgar appellation of Ohnstians, were already 
branded with deserved infamy. They derived their name and origin 
from Christ, viho, in the reign of Tiberius, had iruffexed death by 
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the sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate. For a while this dire 
.superstition was checked, hut it again hurst forth ; and not only- 
spread itself over Judsea, the first seat of this mischievous sect, 
hut was even introduced into Borne, the common asylum which 
receives and protects whatever is impure, whatever is atrocious. 
The confessions of those who were sensed discovered a great mul- 
titude of their accomplices, and they were all convicted, not so 
much for the crime of setting fire to the city as for their hatred 
of human kind. They died in torments, and their torments were 
embittered hy insult and derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; 
others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury 
of dogs ; others, again, smeared over with combustible materials, 
were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the night. The 
gardens of Nfei'O were destined for the melancholy spectacle, which 
was accompanied with a horserace, and honoured with the presence 
of the emperor, who mingled with the populace in the dress and 
attitude of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians deserved in- 
deed the most exemplary punishment, but the public abhorrence 
was changed into commiseration, from the opinion that those un- 
happy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to the public welfare 
as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant.” * We might conclude from 
the preceding passage of Tacitus that this persecution was confined 
to the walls of Borne ; but, according to the ecclesiastical historians, 
it extended to the whole empire. 

§ 4. The second persecution of the Christians was owing to the 
suspicions of Domitian. The exalted position of his own family 
alarmed the pusillanimous temper of the tyrant, which could only 
be appeased by the blood of those Bomans whom he either feared, 
or hated, or esteemed. Of the two sons of his^uncle Flavius Sa- 
binus, the elder was soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and 
the younger, who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted 
for his safety to his want of courage and ability. The emperor for 
a long time distinguished so harmless a kinsman by his favour and 
protection, bestowed on Mm Ms own niece Domitilla, and invested 
him with the honours of the consulship. But he had scarcely 
finished the term of Ms annual magistracy, when on a slight pre- 
tence he was condemned and executed ; Domitilla was banished to 
a desolate island on the coast of Campania ; and sentences either of 
death or of confiscation were pronounced against a great number of 
Iiersons who were involved in the same accusation. The guilif im- 
puted to their charge was that of Atheism and Jewish manners ; a 
singular association of ideas, which cannot with any propriety be 
applied except to the Christians, as they were obscurely and im- 
perfectly viewed by the magistrates and by the writers of that 
^ ♦ Tacit. Annal., xv, 44, • 
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pciiod. But this persecution 'vras of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, Domitian was assassinated j and 
under the gentle administration of ISTerva, while the innocent were 
restored to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty either ob- 
tained pardon or escaped punishment. 

§ 5. It was not, however, only tyi^ants, like ISTero and Domitian, 
who persecuted the Christians. Great and- virtuous princes, such 
as Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, punished this unoffending class of 
their subjects -with death, exile, and imprisonment. The Christians 
do not ax^pear, howevei-, to have suffeied much in the reign of 
Trajan, if we may form a judgment fiom the celebrated corresjxmd- 
ence between the younger Pliny and this emx^eror. Pliny had 
been intrusted by his fiiend and master with the government of 
Bithynia and Pontiis. He soon found himself at a loss todeteimine 
by what rule of justice or of law he should direct his conduct in the 
execution of an office the most repugnant to his humanity. He had 
never assisted at any judicial against the Christians, 

with whose name alone he seems to he acquainted ; and he was 
totally uninformed with regard to the nature of their guili^ the 
method of their conviction, and the degree of their punishment. 
In tills perplexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, of sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, and, in some respects, 
a favoiu’able account of the new superstition, requesting the em- 
peror that ho would condescend to resolve his doubts and to instruct 
his ignorance.’^ The emxxjror replied by the following letter : — 
“ The method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, in the proceedings 
against those Christians which were brought before you, is ex- 
tremely x)roper ; as it is not x^ossible to lay down any fixed iilan by 
which to act in all cases of this nature. But I ivould not have you 
officiously enter into any inquiries concerning them. If, indeed, 
they should be brought before you, and the crime is proved, they 
must he punished ; with the restriction, however, that wheie the 
l^arty denies himself to he a Christian, and shall make it evident 
that he is not, by invoking our gods, let him (notwithstanding 
any former suspicion) be pardoned upon Ms repentance. In- 
formations without the accuser’s name subscribed ought not to be 
received in prosecutions of any sort, as it is intioducing a very 
dangerous precedent, and by no means agreeable to the equity of 
my government.” 

The persecution was renewed under Hadiian for a short time, 
ceased altogether under the peaceful reign, of Antoninus Pius, but 
was again revived with great severity by Marcus Aurelius. . It is 
a remarkable fact, that the reign of the wisest and most humarae of 
the heathen emperors was more fatal to the Christians than the 
• » Fiin. EpistoL * 97- 
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refgiis of tlie greatest tyrants* The caiiscs of this x>oi'seciition are 
uncertain. Most writers have ascribed it to the latent bigotry of the 
chai-acter of Marcus Aurelius ; others to the influence of the ifliilo- 
sophic party ; but the fact is admitted by all. 

§ 6. By a singular fatality the hardships which the Christians had 
endured under the government of a virtuous prince immediately 
ceased on the accession of a tyrant ; and as none excei^t themselves 
had experienced the injustice of Marcus, so they alone were protected 
hy the lenity of Commodus, The celebrated Marcia, the most 
favoured of his concubines, was an unworthy member of the Chris- 
tian church. Under her gracious protection the Christians jiassed 
in safety the thirteen years of a cruel tyranny ; and when the 
empire was established in the house of Septimius Seveius, they 
formed a domestic but more honourable connexion with the new 
court. The emperor was persuaded that, in a dangei oiis sickness, 
lie had derived some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from the 
holy oil with which one of his slaves had anointed him. He always 
treated with peculiar distinction several persons of both sexes who 
had embraced the new religion. The nurse as well as the p)i^occptor 
of Caracalla were Christians. Hor was the peace of the church in- 
terrupted till the increasing numbers of proselytes seem at length 
to have attracted the attention, and to have alienated mind, of 
Sevevus (a.d. 198). 'With the design of restraining the xirogress of 
Christianity, he published an edict, which, though it was designed 
to alfcet only the new converts, could not be carried into strict exe- 
cution without exposing to danger and punishment the most zealous 
of their teachers and missionaries. 

§ 7. But the laws which Severus had enacted soon ex^Dired with 
the authority of that emperor ; and the Chris tiafis, after this acci- 
dental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years (a. n. 211-249), 
only interrupted by the brief reign of the savage Maximin. Till this 
period they had usually held their assemblies in private houses and 
sequestered places. They were now i^ermitted to erect and conse- 
crate convenient edifices for the purpose of religions worship ; to 
purchase lands, even at Pome itself, for the use of the community ; 
and to conduct the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in a 
public manner. This long repose of the church was accompanie(7 
with dignity. The reigns of those princes who derived their ex- 
traction from the Asiatic provinces proved the most favourable to 
the Christians ; the eminent persons of the sect were admitted' into 
the palace in the honourable characters of priests and philosophers ; 
and their mysterious doctrines, which were already diffused among 
the i>eople, insensibly attracted the curiosity of tli^ir sovereign, 
When the empress Mamasa passed throngh Antioch, she listened 
iwitb pleasure to the eloquent exhortations of the celebrated Origen. 
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The sentimciits of Mamsea were adopto-1 hyher son Alexander, who 
placed in. liis domestic chax>el the statue of Christ along »vitli those 
of Abraham, Orpheus, and Apollonius. A purer faith, as well as 
worship, was oi)enly professed and pi*actised among his household. 
Bishops, perhax'>s for the first time, were seen at court ; and, after 
the death of Alexander (a.d. 235), when the inhuman Maximin dis 
charged his fury on the faToiirites and servants of his unfortunate 
Donefactor, a great number of Chiistians, of every rank, anti of both 
sexes, were involved in the promiscuous massacre. During the 
whole reign of Maximin the Christians vrere exposed to persecution, 
but as soon as Philip, who was bom in the neighhonrhood of Pales- 
tine, had usurped the Imperial sceptre (a.d. 244), they acquired a 
fi’icnd and a protector. The public and even partial favour of Philip 
towards the sectaries of the new religion, and his constant reverence 
for the ministers of the church, gave some colour to the susj)icion, 
which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself was 
become a convert to the faith. 

§ 8, The fall of Philip (a. d, 249) introduced, with the change of 
masters, a new system of government, so oppressive to the Christians, 
that their former condition was represented as a state of perfect free- 
dom and security, if compared with the rigorous treatment which 
they experienced under the short reign of Decitis. The virtues of 
that iirince will scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favourites of his predecessor ; and 
it is more reasonable to believe that, in the prosecution of liis gcneial 
design to restore the xmrity of Roman manners, he was desirous of 
delivering the empire from what he condemned as a recent and 
criminal superstition. The bishops of the most considerable cities 
were, removed by*exile or death: the vigilance of the magistrates 
prevented the clergy of Rome during sixteen months from pioceed- 
iog to a new election ; and it was the opinion of the Christians that 
the emperor would more patiently endure a competitor for the purple 
than a bishop in the capital. 

The administration of Yalerian was distinguished by a levity and 
inconstancy ill suited to the gi’avity of the Homan Censor, In the 
first part of his reign he surpassed in clemency those princes who 
had been suspected of an attachment to the Christian faith. In 
the last thi*ee yeai's and a half, listening to the insinuations of a 
minister addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he adopted the 
maxims, and imitated the severity, of his predecessor Decius. The 
accession of Gallienus, which increased the calamities of the empire, 
restored peace to the church ; and the Christians obtained the free 
exercise of their religion by an edict addressed to the bishops, and 
conceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge their office and 
public character The ancient laws, without being formally re- 
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pealed, wete suffered to sink into oHivion; and (excepting only 
some hostile intentions which are attributed to the emiDcror Anre- 
lian) the disciples of Christ passed above 40 years in a state of 
prosperity, far more datigerons to their virtue than the severest 
trials of persecution. 

§ 9. During the first nineteen years of the reign of Diocletian, the 
Christians continued to enjoy the free exercise of their religion -with- 
out any molestation. But notwithstanding this seeming security, 
an attentive observer might discern some sjTuptoms that threatened 
the church with a more violent persecution than any which she had 
yet endured. The zeal and raxrid x)rogress of the Christians awakened 
the Polytheists from their supine indifference in the cause of those 
deities whom custom and education had taught them to revere. The 
mutual provocations of a leligious war, which had already continued 
above 200 years, exasperated the animosity of the contending 
parties. The Pagans were incensed at the rashness of a recent and 
obscure sect, which presumed to accuse their countrymen of error, 
and to devote their ancestors to eternal misery’-. The habit of 
justifying the popular mythology against the invectives of an im- 
X>lacable enemy, produced in their minds some sentiments of faith 
and reverence for a system which they had been accustomed to con- 
sider with the most careless levity. They invented new modes of 
sacrifice, of expiation, and of initiation ; attempted to revive the 
credit of their expiring oracles ; and listened with eager credulity to 
every impostor who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders. 
Philosoiriiy, the most dangerous enemy of Polytheism, was now con- 
verted into her most useful ally. Tire prevailing sect of the new 
Platonicians judged it prudent to connect themselves with the i)riests, 
whom x>erhaps they despised, against the Christians, whom they had 
reason to fear. These fashionable philosophers iDroseciited the design 
of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions of the Greek poets ; 
instituted mysterious rites of devotion for the use of their chosen 
disciples ; recommended the worship) of the ancient gods as the 
emblems or ministers of the Supreme Deity, and comxjosed against 
the faith of the Gospel many elaborate treatises. 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Con- 
stantins inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, 
it was soon discovered that their two associates, Maximian and 
Galerius, entertained the most implacable aversion for the name and 
religion of the Christians. After the success of the Persian waf had 
raised the hopes and the reputation of Galerius, he passed a winter 
with Diocletian in the palace of Nicomedia, and after much impor- 
tunity he at length persuaded Diocletian to issue am edict for a 
genei^ persecution of the Christians. The edict of persecution was 
faalalished on Feh. 24, a.d. 303; and though Diocletian, still avetse 
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to tlio efTusion of blood, bad moderated the fmy of Galeiitis, the 
pcaalties inflicted on tbo obstinacy of the Christians might be deemed 
sufficiently rigorous and effectual. It was enacted that their churches, 
in all the provinces of the empire, should be demolished to their 
foundations ; and the punishment of death was denounced against 
all who should i^resiime to hold any secret assemblies for the lair- 
pose of religious worship. The bishops and pres])yteis veie oidered 
to deliver all their sacied books into the hands of the magistrates, 
who were commanded, under the severest xienaltics, to bum them in 
a public and solemn manner. By tbe same edict tbe projperty of tbe 
church was at once confiscated. After taking such eficctual mea- 
sures to abolish the vrorship and to dissolve the government of the 
Christians, it was thought necessary to subject to tbo most intolerable 
haidshixis tbe condition of those i)ei verse individuals who should still 
reject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Per- 
sons of a liberal biith were declared incaipable of holding any bonouis 
or employments ; slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes of free- 
dom ; and the whole body of tbe people were put out of the pro- 
tection of the law. 

Some slight disturbances, though they were suppressed almost as 
soon as excited, in Syiia and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the 
enemies of the church a very }plausible occasion to insinuate that 
those troubles had been secretly fomented by the intrigues of the 
bishops, who had already forgotten their ostentatious professions of 
X-'assive and unlimited obedience. Tbe resentment, or the fears, of 
Diocletian at length traiisjpoited Mm beyond the bounds of mode- 
ration which he bad liitlierto preserved, and be declared, in a series 
of cruel edicts, bis intention of abolishing tbe Christian name. By 
tbe first of these edicts tbe governors of the piovinces were directed 
to apprehend all xiersons of tbe ecclesiastical order ; and tbe prisons 
destined for tbe vilest criminals were soon filled with a multitude 
of bishojis, presbyters, deacons, readers, and exorcists. By a second 
edict the magistrates were commanded to employ eveiy method of 
severity which might reclaim them from their odious superstition, 
and oblige them to return to the established worsMp of tbe gods. 
This rigorous order was extended by a subsequent edict to tbe whole 
body of Christians, who were exposed to a violent and general per- 
secution. Instead of those salutaiy restraints which bad required 
tbo direct and solemn testimony of an accuser, it became tbe duty 
as well as tbe interest of tbo Imperial officers to discover, to pursue, 
and to torment the most obnoxious among tbe faltbfuL Heavy 
penalties were denounced against all who should presume to save a 
proscribed speiary from tbe just indignation of tbe gods and of tbe 
emperors. 

§ 10. Diocieti^p }iad no sooner published bis edicts ag^ipst tbo 
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Christians than, as if he had been desirous of committing to other 
hands the work of i^ersecntion, he divested h'mself of the Imxoerial 
purple. The character and situation of his colleagues and successors 
sometimes urged them to enforce, and sometimes inclined them to 
suspend, the execution of these rigorous laws ; nor can we acquire 
a just and distinct idea of this important peiiod of ecclesiastical 
history unless w^e separately consider the state of Christianity, in the 
different parts of the empire, during the space of ten years which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final peace of 
Lire church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to the 
oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal offices of his 
palace were exercised by Christians. He loved their persons, 
esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to their 
religious principles. But as long as Constantius remained in the 
subordinate station of Caesar, it was not in bis power openly to reject 
the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the commands of Maximian. 
His authority contributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings which 
he i:)itied and abhorred. He consented with reluctance to the luin 
of the churches, hiit he ventured to protect the Christians themselves 
from the fury of the populace and from the rigoui of the laws. The 
elevation of Constantius to the supreme and independent dignity of 
Augustus gave a free scope to the exeicise of his virtues, and the 
shortness of his reign did not jjrevcnt him from establishing a system 
of toleration of which he left the precejit and the example to liis son 
Constantine. His fortunate son, from the first moment of his acces- 
sion declaiing himself the protector of the church, at length deserved 
the a]3pellation of the first em]3eror who pnhlicly professed and 
established the Christian religion. The motives of his conversion, 
and the establishment of Christianity as the reigning religion of tlie 
Roman empire, are related below. At present it may be sufficient 
to observe that every victory of Constantine was productive of some 
relief or benefit to the church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but violent 
persecution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and 
cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, who had long hated 
the Christians, and who delighted in acts of blood and violence. 
After Diocletian had divested himself of the purple, Italy and Africa 
were administered under the name of Severus, and were exposed, 
without defence, to the implacable resentment of his master Galeflus. 
The i-evolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the churches 
of Italy and Africa, and the same tyrant who oppressed every other 
class of his subjects showed himself just, humane, and even partial, 
towards the afflicted Christians. He depended on their gratitude 
aad affection, and very naturallv oresumed that the ihjliries widch 
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they had suffered, and the dangers which they still apprehended, 
from his most inveterate enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party 
already considerable by their numbers and opulence. 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and principal author 
of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians whom their 
misfortunes had placed within the limits of his dominions. As long 
as he commanded only the armies and provinces of Illyricum, he 
could with difficulty either find or make a considerable number of 
martyrs in a warlike country which had entertained the missionaries 
of the Gospel with more coldness and reluctance than any other 
{3art of the empire. But when Galerius had obtained the supreme 
power and the government of the East, he indulged in their fullest 
extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia, which acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but in those 
of Syi-ia, Palestine, and Egyx^t, where Maximin gratified his own 
inclination by yielding a rigorous obedience to the stern commands 
of his benefactor. 

§ 11. The frefiuent disai^pointments of his ambitious views, the 
exx^erience of six years of xx^-secution, and the salutary reflections 
which a lingering and painful distemper suggested to the mind of 
Galerius, at length convinced him that the most violent efforts of 
desxx>tism are insufficient to extirpate a whole people, or to subdue 
their religious x^^^^judices. Desirous of repairing the mischief 
that he had occasioned, he published in 'his o'wn name, and in 
those of Licinius and Constantine, a general edict of toleration, 
in which he the Christians freely to profess their x">ri- 

vate opinions, and to assemble in their conventicles without fear 
or molestation, provided always that they preserved a due respect 
to the estahlishai laws and government. After the death of 
Galerius Maximin prepared to renew the x^e^’secution ; but the 
civil war which he so rashly undertook against Licinius em- 
ployed all his attention ; and the defeat and death of Maximin 
soon delivered the church fiom the last and most imx>lacabie of 
ner enemies. 

§ 12. A few months after the death of Maxeiitlus in a.b. 813, 
by which event Constantine became the master of Italy, he imb- 
lished the celebrated edict of Milan, which restored x^eace to the 
Christian church, and was of a far more comprehensive nature 
than the simple edict of toleration which had been previotisly 
isst?ed by Galerius. In the personal interview of the two western 
princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, 
obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, Licinius ; and 
after the daatli of Maximin the edict of Milan was received as a 
general and fundamental law of the Koman world. 

The wisdoiii of the emperors provided for the restitution of all 
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fclie civil and religious rights of which the Christians had been 93 
unjustly deprived. It was enacted that the places of worship, 
and x)uhlic lands, which had been confiscated, should he restored 
to the church, without dispute, without delay, and without ex- 
jiense.. The salutary regulations which guard the future tian- 
quillity of the faithful are framed on the principles of enlarged 
and equal toleration ; and such an equality must have been inter- 
preted by a recent sect as an advantageous and honourable dis- 
tinction. The two emperors proclami to the world that they have 
granted a free and absolute power to the Christians, and to all 
others, of following the religion wdiich each individual thinks pn-oper 
to prefer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which he may 
deem the best adapted to his own use. They carefully explain 
every amhiguous word, remove every exception, and exact from the 
governors of the provinces a strict obedience to the trne and simple 
meaning of an edict which was designed to establish and secure, 
without any limitation, the claims of religious liberty. They con- 
descend to assign two weighty reasons which have induced them to 
allow this universal toleration : the humane intention of consult- 
ing the peace and happiness of theii people ; and the pious hope 
that by such a conduct they shall apjiease and x-^vopitiate tJie Deity ^ 
whose seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many 
signal proofs which they have received of the divine favour ; and 
they trust that the same Providence will for ever continue to xiro- 
tect the prosperity of the iirince and people. 

§ 13. The preceding vague and indefinite expressions of piety are 
certainly insulficient to prove that Constantine had at that time 
embraced Christianity. The exact date of his conversion is un- 
certain. Ecclesiastical history ascribes it almost unanimously to a 
oonsiiicuous miracle which occurred shortly before the final struggle 
with Maxentius. In one of the marches of Constantine he is re- 
ported to have seen %vith his own eyes the luminous trojiliy of the 
cross, ifiaced above the meridian sun, and inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words : By this conqtteb. This amazing object in the sky 
astonished the whole army, as well as the cinx^eror himself, who was 
yet undetermined in the choice of a religion : hut his astonishment 
was converted into faith by the vision of the ensuing night. Christ 
appeared before his eyes ; and displaying the same celestial sign of 
the cross, he directed Constantine to frame a similar standard, and 
to march, with an assurance of victory, against Maxentius and^all 
Ms enemies. 

This miracle rests upon the authority of Eusebius, bishop of Ccesarea, 
who says, * that Constantine, in the freedom of conversation^ had related 
kt Mir this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had attested the 

* EijsebiuSj Vita Const., t cc, 28, 29, 30. 
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tnith of it by a solemn oatb. The testimony is snspicioiia ; and tlie 
character of Constantine is not so pure as to induce us to give cre- 
dence to so stupendous a miracle upon liis sole and unsuiiported 
evidence. It is not, however, necessary to stij^pose that be was in- 
sincere in the profession of Christianity, or that his mind was 
infiuciiced only by a sense of interest. In the beginning of the 
fourth century the Christians still bore a very inadequate proportion 
to the inhabitants of the empire ; but among a degenerate i^eople, 
who viewed the change of masters with the indifference of slaves, 
tlie siurit and nnion of a religious party might assist the popular 
leader, to whose service, from a principle of conscience, they had 
devoted their lives and fortunes. The example of Ms father had 
instructed Constantine to esteem and to reward the merit of the 
Christians ; and in the distribution of public offices he had the ad- 
vantage of strengthening his government by the choice of ministers 
or generals in whose fidelity he could repose a just and unreserved 
confidence. While Constantine in his own dominions increased 
the number and zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend on 
the support of a jxiwerful faction in those provinces which were still 
j:>osscssGd or usurped by Ms rivals. A secret disaffection was dif- 
fused among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and Licinius ; and 
the resentment which the latter did not attemi^t to conceal served 
only to engage them still more deeply in the interest of Ms compe- 
titor. In an age of religious fervour the most ai*tful statesmen are 
observed to feel some part of the enthusiasm which they inspire. 
Peisonal interest is often, the standard of our belief, as well as of our 
liractico ; and the same motives of temporal advantage which might 
influence the public conduct and professions of Constantine would 
insensibly dispose Ms mind to embrace a religion so pro^jitious to 
his fame and fortunes. His vanity was gratified by the flattering 
assurance that he had been chosen by Heaven to reign over the earth : 
success had justified his divine title to the thione, and that title was 
founded on the truth of the Christian revelation. As real virtue is 
sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the si^ecious piety of 
Constantine, if at first it was only siDccious, might gradually, by the 
influence of praise, of habit, and of example, be matured into serious 
faith. Constantine, however, delayed Ms baptism till the time of 
his death. This delay can hardly he accounted for upon the sup- 
position that ho wished to leave a door open by which he might 
return to the Pagan religion of Ms ancestors ; for many years before 
Ms baptism and death he had proclaimed to the world that neither 
liis person nor Ms image should ever more he seen within the walls of 
an idolatrous jiemxffe ; while he distributed through the provinces a 
variety of medals and pictures wHch represented the emperor in a 
humbly and suppliant posture of Christian devotion. He ^ms 
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rather to hare x>ostpoixed this sacrament in order to obtain at the 
last moment of bis life a full and absolute expiation of Ms sins ; 
since, according to the doctiine of the Catholic church, the soul was 
instantly restored by this saci ament to its original imrity, and en- 
titled to the promise of eternal salvation. The example and repu- 
tation of Constantine seemed to countenance the delay of baptism, 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that the innocent blood 
which they might shed in a long reign would instantly be -washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion dan- 
gerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 

§ 14. The origin of the Labaruon, or celebrated standard of the 
cross, is ascribed, as we have already seen, to the miraculous dream 
of Constantine. It is described as a long pike intersected by a 
transversal beam. The silken veil wMch hung down fiom the beam 
was curiously inwrought with the images of the reigning monarch 
and his children. The summit of the pike supported a crown of 
gold, which enclosed the mysterious monogmm, at once expressive 
of the figure of the cross and the initial letters of the name of 
Christ. The safety of the labanim was intrusted to 50 guards of 
apiiroved valour and fidelity ; their station was maiked by honours 
and emoluments ; and some fortunate accidents soon introduced an 
opinion that as long as the guards of the labarum were engaged in 
the execution of their office they were secure and invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the enemy. In the second civil war Licinitis 
felt and dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the sight of 
which in the distress of battle animated the soldiers of Constantine 
with an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay 
through the ranks of the adverse legions. The Christian emiierors, 
who resj>ected the example of Constantine, displayed in all their 
military exxieclitions the standard of the cross ; but wben the de- 
generate successors of Theodosius had ceased to ax^pear in x^erson 
az the head of their armies, the labaram was dex^osited as a vener- 
able but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople. Its honours are 
still preserved on the medals of the Flavian family. Their grate- 
ful devotion has idaced the monogram of Christ in the midst of the 
ensigns of Kome. The solemn epithets of safety of the republic, 
gloiy of the army, restoration of imblic hapinness, are equally ax:>- 
plied to the religious and military troixhies ; and there is still extant 
a medal of the emperor Constantins, where the standard of the laba- 
nim is accompanied with these memorable words, By this thou 

SHALT COXQXTEK. 

§ 15. The establishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
state followed the defeat of Liicinius (a. n. 324). As soon as that 
event had invested Constantine with the sole dominion of the Bo- 
man woild, he immediately, by circular letters, pxhorted all his 
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subjects to imitate without delay the example of their sovereign, 
and to embrace the divine truth of Christianiry. 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in 
the important and dangerous change of the national religion. The 
terrors of a militaiy force silenced the faint and unsuj)ported mur- 
murs of the Pagans, and there was reason to expect that the cheerful 
submission of the Christian clergy, as well as people, would he the 
result of conscience and gratitude. It was long since established 
as a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, that every rank 
of citizens was alike subject to the laws, and that the care of re- 
ligion was the right as well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constan- 
tine and his successors could not easily persuade themselves that they 
had forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Impel ial j)re- 
rogatives, or that they were incapable of giving laws to a religion 
which they had protected and embraced. The emperors still con- 
tinued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical order ; 
and the sixteenth book of the Theodosian code represents, under a 
variety of titles, the authority which they assumed in the govern- 
ment of the catholic church. 

Constantine allowed his Pagan subjects the free exercise of their 
religion ; but the piercing eye of ambition and avarice soon dis- 
covered that the profession of Christianity might contribute to the 
interest of the present, as well as of a futuie life. Tlie hopes of 
wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, his exhortations, his 
irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the venal and obsequious 
crowds which usually fill the apartments of a palace. The cities 
which signalized a forward zeal by the volimtaiy destruction of their 
temples were disl^nguished by municipal privileges and rewarded 
with popular donatives ; and the new capital of the East gloried in 
the singular advantage that Constantinople was never profaned by 
the worship of idols. As the lower ranks of society aie governed 
by imitation, the conversion of those who possessed any eminence 
of birth, of ix)wer, or of riches, was soon followed by dependent 
multitudes. The powerful influence of Constantine was not circum- 
scribed by the narrow limits of his life or of his dominions. The 
education which he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to 
the empire a race of princes %vhose faith was still more lively and 
sincere, as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at 
leas^the doctrine, of Christianity. War and commerce had spread 
the knowledge of the Gospel beyond the confines of the Roman pro- 
vinces ; and the barbarians, who had disdained an humble and 
proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a religion which had been 
so lately embraced by the greatest monarch and the most civilised 
nation of the ^obe, 

§ 16. The Christian churches erected by Constantine and hia 
si].ppc^sors were built in imitation of the basilic^ of ancient RomOf 
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Of these one of the most celehrated was the basilica '.>f St, Peter, 
which was erected in the reign of Constantine, close to the Circus of 
Noro, where tradition affiimcd that St. Peter had snlfered martyr- 
dom. It was pulled down to make room for the great cathedral cf 
St. Peter, which now occnpics its site ; hut drawings of it were j)rc- 
served, and the general ax:>pearance of the interior is rc'prcsentcd in 
the acconiTJanying ent. 





CHAPTEE X. 

FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 

CONSTANTINE AND 2IIS SUCCESSOES. 

§ 1. Design of a new capital. §2. Desciiption of Constantinople. §3 The 
Bosporas. § 4. The harbour of Constantinople. § 5. The Piopontis, 
§ 6. The Plellospont. § 7. Advantages of Constantinople. § 8. Founda- 
tion of the city : its extent. § 9. Edifices. § 10. Population and privi- 
leges: dedication of the city. § 11. Form of government: three ranks of 
honour. § 12. The Consuls and Patrician&. § 13. The four Prsetorian 
Ih-aefects: the Prsofects of Rome and Constantinople. § 14. Dioceses of 
the empire: governors of the provinces. § 15, The profession of the law. 
§ 16. The military officers. § 17. Reduction of the size of the legions. 
§ 18. Seven ministers of the palace. § 19. Agents or official spies. 
§ 20, Taxation. 

I 1. Afteb the defeat and abdication of Liciniiis his victorious 
rival proceeded to lay the -foundations of a city destined to reign in 
future times the mistress of the East, and to survive the empire and 
religion of Constantine. Tho motives, whether of pride or of policy, 
which fii st induced Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient 
seat^f goveinment, had acquired additional weight hy the example 
of his successors and the habits of forty years. Eome was insensibly 
confounded with the dependent kingdoms which had once acknow- 
ledged her supremacy ; and the countiy of the Cresars was viewed 
with cold indifference hy a martial prince, hom in tlie neighbour- 
hood of the Danube, educated in the courts and armies of Asia, and 
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invested witli the pui-ple by the legions of Britain. Xhe Italian Sj 
who had received Constantine as their deliverer, submissively 
obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended to address to 
the senate and people of Eome j but they -were seldom honoured 
with the presence of their new sovereign. During the vigour of his 
age, Constantine, according to the various exigencies of peace and 
'war, moved with slow dignity or with active diligence along the 
frontiers of his extensive dominions ; and was always prepared to 
take the field either against a foreign or a domestic enemy. But as 
he gi'adually reached the summit of prospeiity and the decline of 
life, lie began to meditate the design of fixing in a more iiermanent 
station the strength as well as majesty of the throne. In the choice 
of an advantageous situation he preferred the confines of Europe 
and Asia ; to curb with a powerful aim the barbarians who dwelt 
between the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch with an eye of 
jealousy the conduct of the Persian monarch, who indignantly sup- 
ported the yoke of an ignominious treaty. With these views Dio- 
cletian had selected and embellished the residence of Kicomedia : 
but the memory of Diocletian was justly abhorred by the i^rotector of 
the church ; and Constantino was not insensible to the ambition of 
founding a city which might perpetuate the gloiy of his own name. 
Dining the late operations of the war against Licinius he had sufifi- 
cient opportunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as a states- 
man, the incomparable x^osition of Byzantium ; and to obsciwe how 
strongly it 'was guarded by nature against an hostile attack, whilst 
it was accessible on every side to the benefits of commercial inter- 
course. Many ages before Constantine, one of the most judicious 
liistoiians of antiquity*^ had described the advantages of a situation 
from whence a feeble colony of Greeks derived tiiss command of the 
sea, and the honours of a flourishing and independent republic. 

§ 2. If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired 
with the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial 
city may be rex)resented under that of an unequal triangle. The 
obtuse x>oint, which advauces towards the cast and the shores of 
Asia, meets and rcx>els the waves of the Thracian Bosxioriis, The 
northern side of the city is bounded by the harbour, aud the southern 
is washed by the Propontis or Sea of Marmara. The basis of the 
triangle is opposed to the west, and terminates the continent of 
Euroxie. But the admirable form and division of the circumjacent 
land and water cannot, without a more amifle exx>lanation, be clcirly 
or sufficiently understood. 

§ 3. The winding channel through which the -waters of the Euxine 
flow with a rapid and incessant course towards the IJediterraneaa 
received the appellation of Bosponis, a name not less celebiated io 
** Polybius, iv. 45. * 
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history than in tho fables of antiquity. From the C^^anean ifocks, 
which terminate the straits, to the point and harbour of Byzantium, 
the winding length, of the Bosx)oms extends about 16 miles, and 
its most ordinary breadth may be computed at about one mile and a 
half. The 7iew castles of Eurox^e and Asia are constmcted, on 
either continent, ux^on the foundations of two celebrated temples, of 
Seraxns and of Juxnter Uriiis. The old castles, a work of the Greek 
emx)erors, command the narrowest x^nrt of the channel, in a jdace 
where the oxqooslte banks advance within 600 yaids of each other. 
These foitiesses wcie restoied and strengthened hy Mahomet the 
Becond when ho meditated tho siege of Constantmox‘>lo : but the 
Turkish conqueror was most x^rohably ignorant that, near two 
thousand years before bis reign, Darins had chosen the same situa- 
tion to connect the two continents by a bridge of boats. At a small 
distance from the old castles we discover the little town of Chiy- 
soiX)]is, or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the Asiatic 
subuib of Constantinoxde. The Bosporus, as it begins to oi>en into 
the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chalccdon. 



§ 4. The harbour of Constantinople, which may bo considered as 
an arm of the Bosporus, obtained, in a very remote iioriod, the deno- 
mination of the Golden Horn. The curve which it describes might 
be comx:)ared to the horn of a stag, or as it should seem, with more 
XJrox):^ety, to that of an ox. The epithet of golden was expressive 
of the riches which every wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of Constantinople. The 
river Lycus, formed by the conflux of two little streams, pours into 
the harbour a perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to 
cleanse th© bottom and to invite the periodical shoals of fish to seek 
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tlieir retreat in tliat convenient recess. As tlie vicissitudes of tides 
are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth of the harbour 
allows goods to he landed on the cjuays without the assistance of 
boats ; and it has heen ohserved that, in many xdaces, the latgest 
vessels may rest their prows against the houses while their sterns 
are floating in the water. From the mouth of the Lyons to that Of 
the harbour this arm of the Bosporus is more than seven miles in 
length. The entrance is about 500 yards broad, and a strong chain 
could be occasionally drawn across it to guard the port and city 
from the attack of an hostile navy. 

§ 5, Betwnen the Bosporus and the HellesiDont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia receding on either side enclose the Sea of Mar- 
mara, which was known to the ancients by the denomination of 
Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the Bosx>orns to the 
entrance of the Hellespont is ahont 120 miles. Those who steer 
their westward course through the middle of the Propontis may at 
once desciy the high lands of Thrace and Bithyiiia, and never lose 
sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olymj us, covered with eternal 
snows. They leave on the left a deep gnlf, at the bottom of which 
Nicoinedia was seated, tne imx)eilal residence of Diocletian ; and 
they pass the small islands of Oyziciis and Proconnesus before they 
cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which sex:)aratcs Asia from 
Eurox)G, is again contracted into a narrow channel. 

§ G. The length of the Hellespont is about 60 miles, its breadth 
about 3 miles. But tbe narrowest part of the channel is found to 
the northward of the old Turldsh castles, between the cities of 
Scstus and Abydus. It was here that the adventurous Leander 
braved the x'^^J^ssage of the flood for the possession of his mistress. 
It was here likewise that Xerxes imx:)OSGd a stupendous bridge of 
boats, for the purpose of transporting into Eurox)e a hundred and 
seventy myriads of barbarians. Ancient Troy, seated on an emi- 
nence at the foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of tho Helles- 
pont, which scarcely received an accession of waters fiom the tribute 
of those immortal rivulets the Simois and Scamander. 

§ 7. We are at present qualified to view the advantageous position 
of Constantinople, which appears to have been formed by nature for 
the centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situated in the 4Ist 
degi’ee of latitude, the Imperial city commanded, from her seven 
hills, the opposite shores of Europe and Asia ; the climate was 
healthy and tcmx>erate, the soil fertile, the harbour secufe and 
cax^acious," and tho approach on the side of the continent was of 
small extent and easy defence. The Bosporus and the Hellespont 
may he considered as the two gates of Constantip-ople, and the 
prince who xjossessed those important passages could always shut 
them against a naval enemy and open them to the fleets of com- 
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mcice. Tiie preservation of tlie eastern provinces may, in. some 
degree, be ascribed to tbe policy of Constantine, as tbe barbarians of 
the Eiixine, who in the preceding age had poured their armaments 
into the heart of the Mediterranean, soon desisted from the exercise 
of xuracy, and despaired of forcing this insurmountable barrier. 
When the gates of the Hellespont and Bosporus were shut, the 
capital still enjoyed within their spacious enclosure every produc- 
tion which could supply the wants or gratify the luxury of its 
numerous inhabitants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, 
which languish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit 
a rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests ; 
and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible store 
of the most exquisite hsh, that are taken in their stated seasons, 
without skill, and almost wdthout labour. But when the passages 
of the straits were thrown open for trade, they alternately admitteel 
the natural and artificial riches of the north and south, of the 
Buxine, and of the Mediterranean. Whatever rude commodities 
were collected in the forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the 
sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; whatsoever was manu- 
factured by the skill of Europe or Asia ; the com of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought by the varying 
winds into the x>ort of Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted 
the commerce of the ancient world. 

§ 8. The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, imited in a 
single spot was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. But 
as some decent mixtui'e of i^rodigy and fable has, in every age, been 
supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on the origin of great cities, 
the emperor was careful to instruct }X)sterity that, in obedience to 
the commands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations of Con- 
stantinople. On the day consecrated to the foundation of the city 
Constantine himself, on foot, with a lance in his hand, led the 
solemn piocession, and diiected the line which was traced as the 
boundary of the destined capital, till the gi-owing circumference 
Avas observed with astonishment hy the assistants, who, at length, 
ventured to observe that he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. “ I shall still advance,” replied Constan- 
tine, “ till HE, the invisible guide who marches before me, thinks 
X>roper to stop.” 

In actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of the 
Seraglio occux>y the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, 
and cover about 160 acres of our own measure. The seat of Turkish 
jealousy and desj^otism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian 
republic ; but itmaay be supposed that the Byzantines were tempted 
by the conveniency of the harbour to extend their habitations on 
that side beyond Ihe modern limits of the Seraglio. The new wall? 

aiBBON* K 
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of Oonsiantine stretched from the port to the Piopoiitis across the 
enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of 15 stadia fioni 
the ancient fortification, and with the city of Byzantium they enclosed 
five of the seven hills which, to the eyes of those who ai^proach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each other in beaiiliful order. About 
a century after the death of the founder, the new buildings, extending 
on one side up the harbour, and on the other along the Propontis, 
already covered the narrow ridge of the sixth and the broad summit 
of the seventh hill. The necessity of protecting those suburbs from 
the incessant inroads of the haihaiians engaged the younger Theodo- 
sius to suiTOund his capital with an adequate and permanent encio- 
srrre of wails. From the eastern promontory to the golden gate, the 
extreme length of Constantinople was about three Eoman miles, the 
circumference measured between ten and eleven, and the sin face 


might be computed as equal to about 2000 English acres. 

§ 9. During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror had pitched Iris 
n| tent on the commanding eminence of the second 

hill. To perpetuate the memory of his success, 
|H he chose the same advantageous position for* the 

, IHI principal Fonrm, which apiiears to have been ox 

IH a circular, or rather elliptical foim. The two op* 
sH ix)siie entrances formed triumiihal arches j the 
iM porticoes, which enclosed it on every aide, were 
' in ^lled with statues, and the centre of the Foiuni 
occupied by a lofty column, of 
~ which a mutilated fragment is now 
I - degraded by the appellation of the 

. ’burnt pilla^. This column was 
. erected on a pedestal of white mar- 
ble 20 feet high, and was composed 
of 10 pieces of porphyry, each oi 
which measured about 10 feet in ^ 
height, and about 33 in circumfer- 
ence. On the summit of the X->illai , 
above 120 feet from the ground, 
stood the colossal statue of Apollo. 

^ It was of bronze, had been ti’ans- 

ported either from Athens or from 
^ a town of Phrygia, and was sui)- 
Bomt Pillar. posed to be the work or Phidias 


The artist had rei^resented the god 
of day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constantine 
himself, mth a sceptre in Ms right hand, the globe bf the world in his 
left, and a crown of rays glittering on his head. The Ofreus, or Hip- 
podrome, was a stately building about 400 paces in length, and 100 
The space between the two me tee or goals was filled with 
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statiKvs and olK.*lisks ; and we may still remark a veiy singular frag- 
'meiit of aiiti(j[iuty, the bodies of tliree seipents twisted into one pillar 
of brass. Their trix^le heads had once sux>jx)rted the golden tripod, 
which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of 
Delphi by the victorious Greeks- From the . 
throne, whence the emireror viewed the Circen- i 

siau games, a winding staircase descended to the 
palace ; a magniticent edifice, which scarcely 
yieldiNl to the residence of Rome itself, and which, 
together with the dependent courts, gardens, and 
porticoes, covered a considerable extent of giuund 
ujMai the banks of the Proxrontis, between the 
liiX>i>odromo and the church of Bt. 

Sophia. But we should deviate from 
the design of this histoiy if we at- 
leiiix)ted minutely to describe the dif- 
ferent buildings or quarters of the city. ^ 

It may be sufficient to obseiwe that 
whatever could adorn the dignity of a 

ai (iieducts oi'reservoirs of watei , 

4 Spacious halls foi the meet- serpentine Column \\ inch bore tlieDelpliic Tnpod, 
ingS of the senate or courts ot Fiom a sketch made ou the spot Oy 

justice, 14 chill dies, 14 jialaces, 

and 43h3 houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to be dis- 
tinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations. 

§ 10. I he iiopulonsness of his favoured city was the next and 
most seikiis object of the attention of its founder. Many opulent 
senators ot Rome and of the eastern provinces were induced by Con- 
stantino to adoxit for their country the fortunate sjDot which he had 
chewen for his own residence. The most wealthy of the iirovincials 
were attracted by the powerful motives of interest and duty, of 
^TOinent and curiosity. A third and more numerous class of 
mhabitants were formed, of servants, of artificers, and of merchants. 
Who derived their subsistence fiom th^ own labour, and from the 
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wants or luxury of the superior I'anks. In less than a century Con- 
stantinople disputed with Rome itself the pre-eminence of liches 
and numbers. 

The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of corn oi 
bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorer 
citizens of Rome from the necessity of labour. The magnificence of 
the first Caesars was in some measure imitated by the founder of 
Constantinople, and the annual tribute of com imposed upon Egypt 
for the benefit of his new capital was applied to feed a lazy and 
insolent populace, at the expense of the hushanclmon of an indus- 
trious pro'V’ince. The emperor divided Constantinople into fourteen 
regions or quarters, dignified the xmblic council with the appellation 
of senate, communicated to the citizens the Jus Italicum^ which 
exempted them from taxation, and bestowed on the rising city the 
title of Colony, the first and most favoured daughter of ancient 
Rome. 

The city was dedicated on the 11th of May, A. d. 330. At the 
festival of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, 
bestowed the title of Second or ETew Rome on the city of Constan- 
tine. But the name of Constantinoi)le has j^revailed over that 
honourable epithet, and after the revolittion of fourteen centuries 
still perpetuates the fixme of its author. 

§ 11. The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with 
the establishment of a new form of civil and military administration. 
'The distinct view of the complicated system of policy introduced by 
Diocletian, improved by Constantine, and comx:)leted by his imme- 
diate successors, may not only amuse the fancy by the singiTlar 
Xncture of a great emxiire, hut will tend to illustrate the secret, and 
internal causes of its rapid decay. The x^roper limits of this inquiry 
will be included within a period of about 130 years, from the acces- 
sion of Constantine to the xmblication of the Theodosian code ; from 
which, as well as from the Notitia of the East and West,* we 
derive the most copious and authentic information of the state of 
the empire. 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a xdace in the 
general state of the empire were divided into three classes — 1, The 
lUmtreSf or IJXustrious ; 2. The S^ectabiles, or Besjsecfable ; and, 
3. The Ola7'issimif whom we may translate by the word Honour-^ 
The last-mentioned epithet was the title of all who were 
members of the senate, and consequently of all who, from that 
venerable body, were selected to govern the provinces. The vanity 
of those who, from tlitek..,iunk and office, might claim a superior dis- 

♦ Th§ --date of the Kotitia is probably between the final division of the 
395) and the successful invasion of Gaul by the barbariaiw 

407 ). 
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tinction above the rest of the senatorial order, was indulged witb 
the api)elIation of JRespectable : biit the title of Illusirious was always 
reserved to some eminent personages who were obeyed or reverenced 
by the Uvo subordinate classes. It was communicated only, I. To 
the consuls and patricians ; II. To the Praetorian pr£efects, vuth the 
praifects of Home and Constantinople ; III. To the masters general 
of the cavalry and the infantry ; and, IV. To the seven ministers of 
the i>alace, who exercised their sacred functions about the person of 
the emperor. 

§ 12. As long as the emperors condescended to disguise the servi- 
tude which they imposed, the consuls were still elected by the real 
or apparent suffrage of the senate. From the reign of Diocletian 
even these vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the consuls -were 
created by the sole authority of the emperor. Their solemn inau- 
guration was performed at the place of the Imperial residence ; and 
driring a |;>eriod of 120 years Home was constantly deprived of the 
presence of her ancient magistrates. Their names and portraits, en- 
graved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the empire as 
presents to the provinces, the cities, the magistrates, the senate, 
and the people.* Their only duty was to celebrate the annual 
games of the theatre, the circus, and the amiDhitheatre, upon which 
the sum of about 72,000Z. was expended. As soon as the consuls 
had discharged these customaiy duties, they were at liberty to retire 
iiito the shade of private life. They no longer presided in the 
national councils ; they no longer executed the resolutions of peace 
or war. Their abilities %vere of little moment ; and their names 
serv'^ed only as the legal date of the year in which they had filled the 
chair of Marius and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknow- 
ledged, in the last period of Homan servitude, that this empty name 
might be comj^ared, and even prefen*ed, to the possession of sub- 
stantial power. The title of consul was still the most splendid object 
of ambition, the noblest reward of virtue and loyalty. 

Constantine revived the title of Patriciaxs, but he revived it as 
a i>ersonal, not as an hereditary distinction. They yielded only 
to the transient superiority of the annual consuls ; but they enjoyed 
the p>re-eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most 
familiar access to the person of the prince. This honoiiiable rank 

♦ A specimen of these tablets or diptychs is given on the following page. 
It is an ivory diptych of Clementmns, who was consul of the East A.n 513. 
He is ^presented seated on a curule chair between the figures of Rome an<l 
Constantinople, holding the map of the Circus, and giving with it the sign for 
the beginning of the games. Above him are his signet, his name, and title sur- 
mounted by a cross, and portraits of the empeior Anastasius and the empress 
Ariadne, Undei;* Mm are two boys emptying bags of presents, viz, coins, 
d.iply<to, and palm-branches. — See Lab^te, Handbook of the Arts of tiic 
MMdl© Ages, p, xviu 
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was bestowed on tlicni for 
life ; andj as they were 
usually favourites and mi- 
nisters wlio liad grown old 
ill tlie Tiiiperial court, tlie 
true etymology of tlie word 
was i»ervcrtcd by ignoiance 
an<I flattery ; and the Patri- 
cians of Constantino were 
reverenced as the adojited 
F’tithers of the euipcior and 
the republic. 

§ 13. From the reign ol 
Severus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the guards and the 
X)alace, the laws and the 
finances, the armies and the 
l"»rovinces, W'eie intrusted to 
tlie superintending care or 
the Prretorian praifects ; 
and, like the vizirs of the 
East, they held with one 
hand the seal, and with the 
other the standard, of the 
cmx>ire. The ambition ot 
the pra3feots, always foimi- 
dablo and sometimes fatal 
to the masters whom they 
served, was supjiorted by 
the strength of tlie Pim- 
toriaiL bands ; but, after 
those haughty trooiis had 
Ixien iveakencd by Diocle- 
tian and finally suppressed 
by Constantine, the prai- 
fects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without 
difSculty to the station of 
useful and obedient minis- 
ters. "Wben they were no 
longer responsible for tho 
safety of the emj'JOror’s jier- 
son, they resigned the ju- 
risdiction which they had 
blldierto claimed and cxer- 
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cised over all the depart- 
ments of tlic i:)alace. They 
were dei^rived by Constan- 
tine of all military com- 
mand as soon as they laid 
ceased to lead into the held, 
under their immediate or- 
ders, the flower of the Ito- 
man troojis ; and, at length 
by a singular revolution 
the captains of the guards 
were transfonned into tho 
civil magistrates of the pro- 
vinccs. According to the 
plan of government insti- 
tuted by Diocletian, the four 
princes had each their Fraj- 
torian pi*£efL‘ct ; and after 
the monarchy Avas onoo 
more united in the person 
of Constantine, lie still con^ 
timied to create tho same- 
number of rOtJR PRiEFECTS, 
and intrusted to their care 
the same provinces Avhich 
they already administered. 
1. The x'>r«ifect of the East 
stretched his ample juris- 
diction into the three 
of the globe Avhich were 
isnbjcct to the Piomans, from 
the cataracts of tho Nile to 
the hanks of the Phasis, 
and from the mountains of 
Thrace to the frontiers of 
Persia. 2, The imiiortant 
XirovincGS of Pannonia, Da- 
cia, Macedonia, and Greece, 
once acknowledged the aii- 
tliority of tho x>i‘f3fcct of II- 
l^nicum. 3. The poAA^er of 
the x'>^^^Gct of Italy was 
not confined to the country 
from Avhence he derived his 
title ; it exteiided OA’cr the 
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additional te>Titory of Rhoetia as far as the hanks of the Danuhe^ 
over the dependent islands of tlie Mediterranean, and over that 
part of the continent of Africa which lies between the confines of 
Gyrene and those of Tingitania. 4. The prasfect of the Gauls com- 
I^rehended under that plural denomination the kindred provinces of 
Britain and Sixain, and his authority was obeyed from the wall of 
Antoninus to the foot of Mount Atlas. 

To the Pi-Eetorian prsefects was committed the supreme adminis- 
tration of justice and of the finances. They watched over the con- 
duct of the provincial governors, removed the negligent, and inflicted 
punishments on the guilty. From all the inferior jurisdictions an 
api5eal in every matter of importance, either civil or criminal, might 
be brought before the tribunal of the j>rsefect : but his sentence was 
final and absolute ; and the emperors themselves refused to adn.it 
any complaints against the judgment or the integiity of a magis- 
ti*ate whom they honoured wuth such unbounded confidence. 

From their superior importance and dignity, Rome and Constan- 
tinople were alone excepted from the juiisdiction of the Prastoriaii 
prefects. The office of Prsefect of the city (Prasfectiis urhi) had 
been instituted by Augustus, and he giadnally extended his civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the equestiian and noble families of 
Rome. The praetors, annually created as the judges of law and 
equity, could not long dispute the possession of the Forum with a 
vigorous and permanent magistrate who was usually admitted into 
the confidence of the prince. Their courts were deserted ; and their 
important functions were confined to the expensive obligation of 
exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. After the office 
of Roman consuls had been changed into a vain j)ageant, which was 
rarely displayed in the capital, the praefects assumed their vacant 
place in the senate, and were soon acknowledged as the ordinary 
presidents of that venerable assembly. They received appeals from 
the distance of one hundred miles ; and it was allowed as a in'inciple 
of jurisprudence that all municipal authorify was derived fi-om them 
alone. About thirty years after the foundation of Constantinople a 
similar magistrate was created in that rising metropolis, for the same 
uses and with the same powers. A perfect equality was established 
between the dignity of the tioo municipal and that cf the four Prse- 
torian prsefects. 

§ 14, The civil government of the empire was distributed into 
thii’teen great dioceses, each of which equalled the just measu^js of 
a powerful kingdom. The first of these dioceses was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the count of the East. The place of AugiistaZ ^propfeci 
of Egypt was no longer filled by a Roman knight; but the name 
was retained. The eleven remaining dioceses — of Asi^na, Pontica, 
TlirjSQe ; of Macedonia, Eaoia^ and Pannonia, or Westem rily- 
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riciim ; of Italy and Africa ; of Gatil, Spain, and Britain — 
s^overned By twelve vicars or vice^^rcsfects,^ whose name sufficiently 
explains the nature and dependence of their office. The proconsuls 
of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, were exempt from the jurisdiction c I 
the governors of the dioceses, and were subject only to the emperor 
himself. They had the title of HespectaUe, and formed an interme- 
diate class between the Illustrious Prefects and JSbnourahle magis- 
trates of the provinces. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the councils 
of the emperors, they proceeded -with anxious diligence to divide the 
substance and to multiply the titles of power. The vast coui^tries 
which the Homan conquerors had united under the same simple 
form of administration were impeicejitihly crumbled into minute 
fragments, till at length the whole empire was distributed into lid 
provinces, each of which supported an expensive and splendid esta- 
blishment. Of these, 8 were governed hy proco 72 Stt 2 s, S7 hy consu-- 
larsy 5 by correctors^ and 71 by presidents. They were all (excepting 
only the proconsuls) alike included in the class of Tionourahle per- 
sons; and they were alike intrusted, during the pleasure of the 
prince, and under the authority of the prasfects or their deputies, 
with the administration of justice and the finances in their respective 
districts. 

§ 15. All the civil magistrates were drawn from the profession of 
the law. Tlie celebrated Institutes of J ustinian are addressed to the 
youth of his dominions who had devoted themselves to the study of 
Roman jurisprudence ; and the sovereign condescends to animate 
their diligence by the assurance that their skill and ability would in 
time be rewarded by an adequate share in the government of the 
republic. The rudjLments of this lucrative science were taught in 
all the considerable cities of the East and West ; but the most 
famous school was that of Berytus, on the coast of Phcenicia, which 
fiourished above three centuries from the time of Alexander Severus, 
the author perhaps of an institution so advantageous to his native 
country. After a regular course of education, which lasted five 
years, the students dispersed themselves through the provinces in 
search of fortune and honours ; nor could they want an inexhaustible 
supply of business in a great emigre already corrupted by the multi- 
Xdicity of laws, of arts, and of vices. The court of the Praetorian 
prasfeot of the East could alone furnish employment for 150 advo- 
cates|.64of whom were distinguished by peculiar privileges, and 
two were annually chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of gold to 
defend the causes of the treasury. The first exxperimeut was made 

^ Ihe nninbiir of twelve varies, because in Italy there as likewise th*: 
I'icaHiis Kmna:, who ha^ jurisdiction over the ten soutlicjii ppovinces 
Italy* 
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of tlieir judicial talents by appointing tlieni to act occasionally as 
assessors to tlie magistrates ; from thence they were often raised to 
preside in the tribunals before which they had pleaded. They ob- 
tained the government of a province ; and, by the aid of merit, of 
reputation, or of favour, they ascended, by successive steps, to the 
ilhtstrious dignities of the state. 

§ 16. In the system of policy introduced by Augustus, the go- 
vernors, those at least of the Imperial provinces, were invested with 
the full poweis of the sovereign himself. They successively appeared 
on their tribunal in the robes of civil magistracy, and in complete 
armour at the head of the Roman legions. The influence of the 
revenue, the authority of law, and tlio command of a military force, 
concurred to render their power suxneme and absolute ; and when- 
ever they were temjited to violate their allegiance, the loyal province 
which they involved in their rebellion was scarcely sensible of any 
change in its political state. Prom the time of Commodus to the 
reign of Constantine near one hundred governors might be enume- 
rated, who, with various success, erected the standard of revolt. To 
secure his throne and the public tranquillity from these formidable 
servants, Constantine resolved to divide the military from the civil 
administration, and to establish, as a iDermanent and x^i'ofessional 
distinction, a x^J^ii-ctice which had been adoi^ted only as an occasional 
expedient. The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Praetorian 
prsefects over the armies of the emi>ire was transferred to the two 
mcisters general whom he instituted, the one for the cavalry^ the 
other for the infantry ; and though each of these illustrious officers 
was more peculiarly responsible for the cliscix>line of those troops 
which were under his immediate inspection, they both indifferently 
commanded in the held the several bodies, whether of horse or foot, 
which were united in the same army. Their number was soon 
doubled by the division of the East and West ; and as sejiarate 
generals of the same rank and title were axipointed on the four im- 
portant frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper and Lower Danube, and 
of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman empire was at length 
committed to eight masters general of the cavalry and infantry. 
Under their orders, thirty-five military commanders were stationed 
in the provinces : thiee in Bn tain, six in Gaul, one in Spain, one in 
Italy, fi/o on the Upper and four on the Lower Danube, in Asia 
eight, three in Egyx>t, and four in Africa. The titles of coimts and 
dukes^ by which they were prox»erly distinguished, have ohtai/feed in 
modem languages so very different a sense, that the use of them 
may occasion some surprise. But it should he recollected that the 
second of those axipellations is only a corruption of the Latin word 
which was indiscriminately applied to any military chief. All these 
provincial generals were therefore dukes ; hut no inox'e tbaii tep 
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among tliem were dignified with the rank of cou7its or companions, 
a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently in- 
vented in the court of Constantine. The dtthes as well as cmmU 
were allowed the title of liespectahle , They were strictly prohibited 
fiom interfering in any matter whi;h related to the administration 
of justice or the revenue ; hut the command which they exercised 
over the trooj)s of their depai'tment was indeiiendent of the authority 
of the magistrates. The nice balance which Constantine instituted 
between the civil and the military powers, was productive of bene- 
ficial and of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be expected 
that the general and the civil governor of a province should cither 
conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for the service, of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the assistance which the 
other disdained to solicit, tlie troops very frequently remained with- 
out orders or without supjdies, and the defenceless ‘Subjects were left 
exposed to the fury of the barbarians. The divided administration, 
which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed the vigour of the 
state, while it secured the tranquillity of the monarch, 

§ 17. The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of 
reducing whatever is eminent, of di ending every active power, and 
of expecting that the most feeble will prove the most obedient, 
seems to pervade the institutions of several X3rmces, and particularly 
those of Constantine. The martial pride of the legions, whose vic- 
toriotis camps had so often been the scene of rebellion, was nou- 
rished by the memory of their past exxfioits, and the consciousness 
of their actual stiength. As long as they maintained their ancient 
establishment of COCO men, they subsisted, under the reign of Dio- 
cletian, each of tliem singly, a visible and important object in the 
military history* of the Koman empire. A few years afterwards 
these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a very diminutive size, and 
consisted only of 1000 or 1500 men. The conspiracy of so many 
sexiarate detachments, each of which was awed by the sense of its 
own weakness, could easily be checked : and the successors of Con- 
stantine might indulge their love of ostentation, by issuing their 
01 ders to 132 legions, inscribed on the muster-roll of their numeroits 
armies. The number of iiermanent stations or garrisons established 
on the frontiers of the empire amounted to 583 ; and under the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, the complete force of the military establish - 
m^it was computed at 645,000 soldiers. 

§ 18. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance 
from the court diffused their delegated authority over the provinces 
and armies, the emx>eror conferred the rank of IUustriott& on seven 
of his more. immediate servants, to whose fidelity he intrasted lus 
safety, or his counsels, or Ms iareasures. 1. The piivate apartments 
of tiie palMJO were governed by ^ fevourite eunuch, who, in the 
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language of tliat age, was styled tlie ^rmpositus^ or prsefeot of the 
sacred bedcliamber. His duty was to attend the emperor in his 
hours of state or in those of amusement, and to perform about his 
]>ersorL all those menial services which can only derive their splen- 
dour from the infiuence of royalty. 2. The principal administration 
of imblic affairs was committed to the diligence and abilities of the 
master of the offices. He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, 
inspected the discipline of the civil and military schools, and received 
appeals from all parts of the empire, in the causes which related to 
that numerous army of privileged persons who, as the servants of 
the court, had obtained for themselves and families a right to decline 
the authority of the ordinary judges. The correspondence between 
the prince and his subjects was managed by the four scrinia, or 
offices of this minister of state. 3. The Imperial qucestor was con- 
sidered as the representative of the legislative power, and the ori- 
ginal source of the civil jurisprudence. He composed the orations 
of the emiieror, which acquired the force, and at length the form, 
of absolute edicts. He was sometimes invited to take his seat in 
the supreme judicature of the Imirerial consistory, with the Prce- 
torian prsefects and the master of the offices ; and he was frequently 
requested to resolve the doubts of inferior judges : but his leisure 
and talents were employed to cultivate that dignified style of elo- 
quence which, in the corruption of taste and language, still preserves 
the majesty of the Koman laws. In some respects the office of 
the Imperial quaestor may be compared with that of a modern 
chancellor ; hut the use of a great seal, which seems to have been 
adopted by the illiterate barbarians, was never introduced to attest 
tiie public acts of the emperors. 4. The extraordinary title of 
coimt of the sacred largesses was bestowed on the tieasurer-general of 
the i*evenue, with the intention perhaiis of inculcating that every 
payment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the monarch. 
5. Besides the public revenue, which an absolute monarch might 
levy and exi>end according to his x>leasure, the emperors, in the 
eapacity of opulent citizens, possessed a very extensive property, 
which was administered by the count or treasurer of the private 
x'siate. Some p>art had perhaps been the ancient demesnes of kings 
and republics : some accessions might be derived from the families 
wMch were successively invested with the purple ; hut the most 
considerable portion flowed from the impure source of confiscations 
and forfeitures* 6, 7. The chosen hands of cavalry and infantry, 
which guarded the person of the emperor, were under the imme- 
diate command of the two counts of the domestics. The whole number 
ccwisisted of 3500 men, divided into seven schools, or tisoops, of 500 
.each ; and in the East this honourable service was almost entii*ely 
fHHmpriqted to the Arrqeniaqs. The cpunts pf the do|nestics liad 
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succeeded to tlie office of the Prsetorian priefects ; like the prsefects, 
they aspired from the service of the palace to the command of 
armies- 

§ 19, Tlie perpetual intercourse between the court ard the x>ro- 
vinces was facilitated by the constraction of roads and the insti- 
tution of posts. But these beneficial establishments were accidentally 
connected with a x^cinicious and intolerable abuse. Two or three 
hundred agents or messengers were employed, under the jurisdiction 
of the master of the offices, to announce the names of the annual 
consuls, and the edicts or victories of the emperors. They insensibly 
assumed the license of reporting whatever they could observe of the 
conduct either of magistrates or of private citizens ; and were soon 
considered as the eyes of the monarch and the scourge of the people. 
Under the waim infiuence of a feeble reign they inultii)lied to the 
incredible number of 10,000, and exercised in the x)rofitable manage- 
ment of the i) 0 sts a rapacious and insolent oppiession. These 
official spies, who regularly Gon’esx->onded ufith tbe jralace, were 
encouraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to watch the progress 
of every treasonable design, from the faint and latent symptoms of 
disafiection, to the actual preparation of an open revolt. Their 
cai'cless or criminal violation of truth and justice was covered by 
the consecrated mask of zeal ; and they might securely aim their 
l^oisoned arrows at the breast either of the guilty or the innocent, 
who had provoked their resentment, or refused to purchase their 
silence. A. faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Biitain, was 
exposed to the danger, or at least to the dread, of being dragged in 
chains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, to defend his life 
and fortune against the malicious charge of these privileged infoimers. 
Tlie ordinary adfiainistiation was conducted by those methods which 
extreme necessity can alone palliate ; and tlie defects of evidence 
were diligently supplied hy the use of torture. 

§ 20. These evils, however terrible they may ax>pear, were con- 
fined to the smaller number of Roman subjects whose dangerous 
situation was in some degree compensated hy the enjoyment of 
those advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which exposed 
them to the jealousy of the -monarch. The obsenre millions of a 
great empire have much less to dread from the cruelty than from 
the avaiicc of their masters ; and their humble hapiriness is piin- 
ci^ally affected by the grievance of excessive taxes, which, gently 
pressing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated weight on the 
meaner and more indigent classes of society. Without abolishing 
all the various customs and duties on merchandises, which are 
imperceptibly discharged by the apparent choice of the purchaser, 
ike policy of Constantine and his successors preferred a simple and 
direct mode of taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
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goveniment. The chief source of revenue was the land-tax. Au 
accurate census or register of the whole landed property of the 
empire was taken every fifteen years. The land was measured and 
divided into a certain nuiiiher of pieces, each of wdiich had to |)ay 
the same sum of money as a tax. Such a piece of land was called 
caput^ whence the tax was named capitatio. Since each caput was 
of the same value, and i>aid the same tax. its size must of course 
have varied according to the value of the land composing it. In 
the middle ages the registeis of the land were called capitastra, 
because the^’’ contained lists of the capita ; and hence the word 
ccctasti um, which continues in use on the Continent down to the 
j)resent day. For each financial year, which commenced on the 1st 
of September, the w’hole amount of the land-tax was fixed, and was 
then divided among the capita. The imjmient had to he made in 
three instalments — on the 1st of Januai-y, the 1st of May, and on the 
1st of September. The tribute apj^ointed for each year was called 
Indiction, a term which was also ai‘>j;>lied to the financial year * 
The second most important tribute was the jDoll-tax, which was also 
called capitatio, to which all persons were liable who were not 
assessed to the land-tax. Consequently the poll-tax was a kind ot 
supplement to the land-tax, and was intended as a direct tax upon 
those persons who would otherwise have escaped direct taxation, 
because they possessed no landed property. 

The burthen of taxation fell with the greatest severity upon the 
Decuriones, or the membei's of the senate in the municipal towns. 
In the times of the republic admission into the Ordo Decurionum 
was considered an honour ; but under the despotism of the empire 
the position of the Decurions was most lamentable. The plebeians 
carefully avoided this dangerous distinction, ancf the Becurions 
themselves sought to escape from it in every possible way. ISIan^- 
became soldiers and even slaves in order to conceal themselves. 
Their miserable cx>nditlon arose from the oppression of the govern- 

* The manner in which the hxdiotion was used as a chronological ei'a in 
the time of Constantine, and long aftei wards, deseiwes notice. The mdictions, 
as a chronological era, begin September 1, a. d. 312, Fiona this date succes- 
sive periods of fifteen years aic reckoned. Originally each separate yeai, and 
not the period of fifteen years, was called an indiction ; and there were no 
means of discriminating which of those peiiods of fifteen years was meant. 
Thus, when the seventh indiction occm*s in a document, this document beloiy^s 
to the seventh year of one of those periods of fifteen years, but to which of 
them is unceitain. This continued to be the usage of the woi'd till the twelfth 
centtiiy, when it became the practice to call the period of fifteen yeais the 
indiction, and to reckon from the birth of Chr.st the number of indictioiis, 
tjwt is, peiioda of fifteen yeai-s. An event was then said to take place in a 
^sr(ic 3 alar year of a particular indiction • for example, indiefnonis I 4 XXIX 
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iiicnt. For the Decurioiis liad nut only to collect the taxes, hut 
they were resiKnisible for their colleagues ; they had to take up the 
laiuls abandoned by the xiroprietors on account of the intolerahlc 
wcii>:ht of taxes attached to them ; and they had filially to make xiji 
all deticiencies in the taxes out of their own iirivate resources. 
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BOLE REIGIJ OF CONSTANTINE AND BEIGNS OF HIS SUNb. 


§ 1. Family of Constantine. § 2. Death of Ciispus, § 3. Death of Fabbta. 
§ 4. Elevation of the sons and nephews of Constantine. § 5. The Gotlji'c 
vixri the Sarmatians receive settlements in the empiie. § 6. Death of 
Constantine, and massacre of his family. § 7, Division of the empire 
lietwcen the three sons of Constantine. § 8. The Persian war. § 9. Civil 
war and death of Constantine. § 1 0. Murder of Constans. § 11. ]M agnentius 
and Yetranio assume the purple. § 12. Constantius deposes Vetranio. § 13, 
Makes war against Magnentius : death of Magnentius. § 14. Power of the 
eunuchs. § 15. Callus declared Caesar: his cruelty and death. § 16. 
liscapc of Julians he is declared Caesar, § 17. Constantins visits Borne. 
§ 18. Wars with the Quadi and Sarmatians. § 19. Eenewal of the Per- 
sian war, § 20. Campaigns of Julian in Gaul. § 21. Julian px*oclaimed 
Augustus., § 22, Preparations for civil war: death of Constantins, and 
undisputed accession of Julian. § 23. The Council of Xicaea: Constantine 
persecutes first the Arians, and afterwards the orthodox party. § 24. Per- 
wcution of the orthodox by Constant! us : hzstoiy of Athanasius, 

§ 1. The same fortune wMch so invariahly followed the stanclai-d 
of Constantine seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of' his 
domestic life. The emperor had been twice married. Minerviiia, 
his first wife, had left him only one son, who was called Crispns. 
By Fausta, the daughter of MaxSmian, he had three daughters, and 
^ree sons known hy the kindred names of Constantine^ Constantins, 

, md, Constans, The unanobitious brothers of the great Constantine, 
Constantins, Dalmatius* and Hannihaliamis, were permitted 
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to enjoy tlie most Honourable rank and tke most affluent foi-tune 
that could be consistent with a private station. The youngest oi 
the three lived wnthout a name and died without posterity. His 
two elder brothers obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the Imperial race. Galhis 
and Julian afterwards became the most illustrious of the children 
of Julius Constantins, the Patrician. The two sons of Dalmatius, 
who had been decorated with the vain title of Ceyisor, were named 
Dalmatms and Hannibal i anus. The two sisters of the great Con- 
stantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and 
Neijotuinus, two senatois of noble birth and of consular dignity. 
His third sister, Constantia, was distinguished by her i->re-eniinence 
of greatness and of misery. She remained the widow of the van- 
quished Licinius ; and it was by her entreaties that an innocent boj", 
the offspring of their marriage, preserved, for some time, his life, the 
title of Ciesar, and a piecanous hojie of the succession. Besides the 
females and the allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to 
whom the language of modem courts would apply the title of princes 
of the blood, seemed, according to the order of their birth, to be 
destined either to inherit or to support the throne of Constantine. 
But in less than SO years this numerous and increasing family was 
reduced to the i>ersons of Constantins and Julian, who alone had 
survived a scries of crimes and calamities such as the tragic x>oets 
have deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

§ 2. Crispiis, the eldest son of Constantine, and the in*esumptive 
heir of the empire, is represented by impartial historians as an 
amiable and accomplished yonth. The care of his education, or at 
least of his studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, the most eloquent 
of the Christians ; ^ preceptor admirably qualified to fonn the taste 
and to excite the virtues of his illustrious discix>le. At the age of 
seventeen Crispus was invested with the title of Cmsar, and the 
administration of the Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the 
Germans gave him an early occasion of signalising his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon afterwards he 
displayed his valour in forcing the straits of the Hellesi^ont, so 
obstinately defended by the superior fleet of Eicinius, The public 
favour, which seldom accompanies old age, diffused its lustre over 
the youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem and he engaged the 
affee^ons of the court, the army, and the people. Constantine be- 
came jealous of his eldest son, and kept him almost a prisoner in his 
court, exjjosed, without power or defence, to every calumny which 
the malice of his enemies could suggest. Under such painful cir- 
cumstances th^ royal youth might not always he ahle to compose his 
behaviour or suppress Ms discontent ; and we may be assured that 
ho was onoompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfiMons followers, 
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who assiduoiisly studied to inflame, and who were perhaps instructed 
to betray, the imgnarded warmth of Ms resentment. In A. i>. 82 6 
Constantine removed from hlicomedia to Rome, in order to celebrate 
the august ceremony of the twentieth year of his reign. In the 
midst of the festival the unfortunate Crispus was apprehended by 
order of the emperor, who laid aside the tenderness of a father with- 
out assuming the equity of a judge. The examination was shoit and 
private ; and as it was thought decent to conceal the fate of the 
young i)rince from the eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under 
a strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon afterwards, he was put 
to death, either by the hand of the executioner or by the more 
gentle operation of poison. The Cassar Liciniiis, a youth of amiable 
manners, was involved in the rum of Crispus, and the stem jealousy 
of Constantine was nnmov^ed by the prayers and tears of his favouiite 
sister, pleading for the life of a son whose rank was his only crime, 
and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of these im- 
happy princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the forms of 
their trial, and the circumstances of their death, were buried in 
mysterious obscurity. 

§ 3. Some ancient wiiters ascribe the misfortunes of Crispus to 
the arts of Ms stepmother Fausta, whose implacable hatred or whose 
disappointed love renewed in the palace of Constantine the ancient 
tragedy of Hippolytus and of Phaedra. Like the daughter of Minos, 
the daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an incestuous 
attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife, and easily obtained, 
from the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death against a 
young prince whom she considered with reason as the most formid- 
able rival of her own children. But Helena, the aged mother ol 
Constantine, lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grand- 
son Crispus ; nor was it long before a real or pretended discovery 
was made that Fausta herself entertained a criminal connection with 
a slave belonging to the Imperial stables. Her condemnation and 
punishment were the instant consequences of the charge, and the 
adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a hath, which, for that 
purpose, had been heated to au extraordinary degree. By some it 
will perhaps be thought that the remembrance of a conjugal union 
of 20 years, and the honour of their common offspring, the destined 
heirs of the tM*one, might have softened the obdurate heart of Con- 
stantine, and persuaded Mm to suffer his wife, however guihy she 
might appear, to expiate her offences in a solitary prison. 

§ 4. By the death of Crispus the inheritance of the empire seemed 
to devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been already men- 
tioned under the names of Constantine, of Constantitis, and of Con- 
stans. These young princes were successively invested with the 
of O^sar, TMs conduct, though it tended to multiply tlie 
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future masters of the Roman world, migRt be excused by tbe pat- 
tiality of paternal affection ; but it is not so easy to understand tbe 
motives of tbe emperor, when be endangered the safety both of his 
family and of his people by the unnecessary elevation of his two 
nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was raised, 
by the title of O^sar, to an equality with his cousins. In favour of 
the latter, Constantine invented the new and singular appellation of 
NohCUssimus, He intrusted these princes with the government of 
provinces ; but he always reserved foi himself the title of Augustus ; 
and while he showed the Qm&a/rB to the armies and provinces, he 
maintained every part of the empire in equal obedience to its su- 
preme head. The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his reign 
was scarcely interrupted by the active part which the policy of 
Constantine engaged him to assume in the wars of the Goths and 
Sarmatians. 

§ 5. The Sarmatians, who are first mentioned by Herodotus under 
the name of Sauromatse, are the ancestors of the modem Slavonians. 
Soon after the reign of Augustus they obliged the Dacians, who 
subsisted by fishing on the banks of the river Theiss or Tibiscus, 
to retire into the hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious 
Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, which are 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the semicircular enclosure 
of the Carpathian mountains. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains ; hut after they had received into their 
bosom the fugitive Yandals, who yielded to the pressure of the 
Gotliic power, they seem to have chosen a king from that nation, 
and from the illustrious race of the Astingi. This motive of enmity 
must have inflamed the subjects of contention which perpetually 
arise on the confinSs of warlike and independent nations. The 
Vandal princes were stimulated hy fear and revenge ; the Gothic 
kings aspired to extend their dominion from the Euxine to the 
frontiers of Germany ; and the waters of the Maros, a small river 
which falls into the Theiss, were stained with the blood of the con- 
tending barbarians. After some experience of the superior strength 
and numbers of their adversaries, the Sarmatians implored the pro- 
tection of the Roman monarch, w^ho beheld with xfieasnre the discord 
of the nations, but whotwas justly alarmed by the progress of the 
Gotliic arms. As soon as Constantine had declared himself in favour 
of the^weaker party, the haughty Araric, king of the Goths, instead 
of expecting the attack of the legions, boldly passed the Danube, 
and spread terror and devastation through the province of Mcjesia. 
To oppose the inroad of this destroying host the aged emperor took 
the Md in person ; he gained a great victory over the Gbths, and 
etmpelled them to recross the Danube (a. n. 332). 

The Baarmatians soon forgot, with the levity of barbarians, the 
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Bernices wMoli they liad so lately received, and tlie dangers wliidi 
still tiireatened tlieir safety. Tlieir inroads on the territoiy of the 
empire provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave them to 
then* fate ; and he no longer opposed the ambition of Ge beric, a 
renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic throne. 
Wisumar, the Yandal king, whilst alone and unassisted, he defended 
his dominions with undaunted courage, was vanquished and slain 
in a decisive battle which swept away the flower of the Sannatian 
youth. The remainder of the nation embraced the desperate ex- 
pedient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herds- 
men, hy whose tumultuary aid they revenged their defeat, and 
expelled the invader from their confines. But they soon discovered 
that they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dan- 
gerous and more imx»lacable. Enraged by their former servitude, 
elated hy their present glory, the slaves, under the name of Limi- 
gantes, claimed and usurped the possession of the country which 
they had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand the ungo- 
verned fmy of the populace, prefeiTed the haidships of exile to the 
tyi-anny of their servants. The greater part of the distressed nation 
imiflored the protection and forgiveness of the emperor, and solemnly 
promised the most inviolable fidelity to the empire which should 
graciously receive them into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers of this barbarian 
colony were eagerly accepted ; and a comiietent portion of lands in 
the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, were im- 
mediately assigned for the habitation and subsistence of 300,000 
Sarmatians (a. n. 334). 

§ 6. In A. D. 335 Constantine completed the thirtieth year of his 
reign : a period which none of Ms predecessors, '"since Augustus, had 
been permitted to celebrate. In the second year after that solemn 
festival, Constantine, at the mature age of sixty-four, after a short 
illness, ended his memorable life at a palace in the suburbs of Ni- 
oomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit of the air, and with 
the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the use of the warm 
baths (May 22, a. n. 337). His death was followed by a conspiracy 
to exclude his two nephews, Balmatius and Hannibahanus, from 
the share which he had assigned them in the succession of the 
empire. The intrigue was conducted with zeal and secrecy, till a 
ioud and unanimous declaration was procured from the troops that 
they would suffer none except the sons of their lamented monarch to 
reign over the Roman empire. 

fl'he voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care of his 
funeral to the piety of Constantins, the second, £yad perhaps the 
most favoured of his sons ; and that iirince, by the vicinity of his 
eastern station, could easily anticipate the diligence of Ms brothers. 
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who resided in their distant govenimcnts of Italy and Gaul. Uion 
the arrival of Constantins in the capital, he gave his consent to a 
promiscuous massacre, \vhich involved his two uncles, seven of his 
cousins, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the most 
illustrious, the patrician Optatus, who had married a sister of the 
late emperor, and the prajfect Ablavius, whose pow’er and riches 
had inh})ired him with some hopes of obtaining the purple. Of so 
numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngest 
children of Julius Constaiitius, were saved from the hands of the 
assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, had in some mea- 
suie suhsided. The empei or Constantins, who, in the absence of Ids 
brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and reproach, discovered, 
on some future occasions, a faint and transient remorse for those 
cruelties vrhich the perfidious counsels of Ids ministers, and the ir- 
resistible violence of the troops, had extorted from his inexp)erienced 
youth. 

§ 7. The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new 
division of the provinces, w’hich was ratified in a personal interview 
of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Csesars, ob- 
tained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the possession of the new- 
capital, which bore Ids own name and that of his father. Thrace 
and the countries of the East -were allotted for tlie jiatrimony of 
Constantins ; and Constans w'as acknowledged as the lawful sove- 
reign of Italy, Africa, and the western Illyricum, The armies sub- 
mitted to their hereditary right, and they condescended, after sonic 
delay, to accept from the Roman senate the title of Augustus. When 
they first assumed the reins of government, the eldest of these 
princes was twenty-<jne, the second tvrenty, and the third only seven- 
teen, years of age. 

§ 8. While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards 
of Ids brothers, Constantins, at the head of the effeminate troops of 
Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian war. At the 
decease of Constantine, the throne of the East was filled by Sapor, 
son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, and grandson of N^arses, who, after 
the victory of Galcrius, had humbly confessed the sui^eriority of the 
Roman po^ver. Sapor ivas in the thirtieth year of his reign and his 
life, for his mother remained iiregnant at the time of her husband^s 
dmth. The ambition of Sapor, to whom his enemies ascribe the 
virtue's of a soldier and a statesman, ivas animated by the desire ot 
revenging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from tlie hands 
of the Romans the five provinces beyond the Tigris. The military 
fame of Constantine, and the real or apparent strength of his govern- 
ment^ suspend^ the attack ; but the death of this emperor was the 
rignal of war. 

During the long period of the reign of Constantins the provinces 
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of tlie East were afflicted Tdj the calamities of the Persian war. 
Hie irregiilar ineux-sions of the light troops alteinaately spread terror 
and devastation heyond the Tigris and beyond the Enphrates, from 
the gates of Gtesiphon to those of Antioch. The more grave and 
iniixu'tant operations of the war were conducted with equal vigour ; 
and the armies of Eome and Persia encountered each other in nine 
hloody fields, in all of which victoiy remained on the side of the 
Persians. But whatever advantages might attend the aims of Sapor 
in the field, he could not hope to succeed in the execution of his 
designs while the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the 
strong and ancient city of Nisibis, situate about two days’ journey 
from the Tigris, remained in the possession of the Romans. In the 
space of twelve years Nisibis, which, since the time of Liicullus, 
had been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the East, sustained 
three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor (a.d. 338, 346, 
350), and the disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks above 
60, 80, and 100 days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy. 
Sapor was obliged to relinquish the third siege in consequence of a 
foimidable invasion of the eastern provinces of Persia hy the Mas- 
sagetre. The danger and difficulties of the Scythian war engaged 
him soon afterwards to conclude, or at least to ohseiwe, a tiiice 
vnt\\ the Roman emperor, which was equally grateful to both 
jirhices, as Constantins himself, after the deaths of his two bro- 
thers, was involved, by the revolutions of the West, in a civil 
contest which required the most vigorous exertion of his undivided 
strength. 

§ 6. After the iDartition of the empire three years had scarcely 
elapsed before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to convince 
mankind that they were incapable of contenting themselves with 
the dominions which they were unqualified to govern. The eldest 
of those princes soon complained that he was defrauded of liis just 
proix)rtion of the spoils of their murdered kinsmen ; and at the 
Iiead of a tumultuary hand, suited for rapine rather than for con- 
quest, he sudd(mly broke into the dominions of Constans, hy the 
way of the Julian Alps. On the news of his brother’s in- 
vasion, Constans detached a select and disciplined body of hia 
Illyrian troops, proposing to follow them in person with the re- 
mainder of his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants soon 
terminated the unnatural contest. By the artful appearances ol 
flight, Constantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, which had been 
concealed in a wood, where tbe rash youth, with a few attendants, 
was surprised, surrounded, and slain (a. d. 340). 

§ 10. The fate of Constans himself was delayed ab«ut ten years 
longer, and the revenge of his brother’s death was reserved for the 
more ignoble hand of a domestic traitor* ■ The vices of Constans 
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had rendered liim contemptible ; and Magnentins, an ambitions sol- 
dier, who was of barbarian exti-action, was encouraged by the public 
discontent to assert the honour of the Roman name. The friend- 
ship of Marcellinns, cotint of the sacred largesses, supplied with a 
liberal band the means of sednction ; and the soldiers in the city of 
Antnn were easily persuaded to salute Magnentins as Augustus. 
Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent forest his favourite 
'iiiiusement of hunting, had barely time for fliglit : but before he 
could reach a seaport in Spain, where he intended to embark, be vras 
overtaken near Helena, at the foot of the Pyrenees, hy a party of 
light cavalry, whose chief executed his commission hy the murder 
of the son of Constantine (a. n. 350). 

§ 11* As soon as the death of Constans had decided this easy but 
important revolution, Magnentius was acknowledged as Augustus 
through the whole extent of the two great prgefectures of Gaul and 
Italy. The martial countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the 
extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the government of Yetranio, 
an aged and experienced general, beloved for the simplicity of his 
manners. Attached to the house of Constantine, he immediately 
gave the strongest assurances to the only surviving son of his late 
master that he would inflict a just revenge on the traitors of Gaul. 
But the legions of Yetranio were seduced by tbe example of re- 
bellion ; their leader soon betrayed a want of firmness or a want of 
sincerity, and his ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the princess Constantina. That cruel and aspiring 
'woman, who had obtained from the great Constantine, her father, 
the rank of Augusta, placed the diadem mth her own hands on 
the head of the Illyrian general (March, a. n. 350), and seemed to 
expect from his victory the accomplishment of those nnbounded 
hoi>es of which she had been disappointed by the death of her hus- 
oand Hannibalianiis. 

§ 12, The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply 
affected the honour and safety of the Imperial house, recalled the 
arms of Constantins from the inglopous prosecution of the Persian 
war. He recommended the care of the East to Ms lieutenants, and 
afterwards to Ms cousin Galliis, whom he raised from a prison to a 
throne, and marched towards Europe, with a mind agitated by the 
conflict of hope and fear, of grief and indignation. His first 
object, was to disunite Ms antagonists, and to separate the forces 
of Illyricum from the cause of rebellion. It was an easy task to 
deceive the frankness and simplicity of Yetranio, who, fluctuating 
some time between the opposite views of honour and interest, 
was insensibly jangaged in the snares of an artful negotiatiem. Ye- 
timio ccaisented to meet Constantius in the plain of Sardica. The 
5mpeax>!r of the East had gcducetl the troops of Ms rival ; and %vhen 
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Constantins addressed the two armies, even the soldiers of Yetranio 
saluted Mm as their lawful emperor (December, a.b. 350). Con- 
stantins used Ms victory with prudence and moderation. Yetranio, 
who had reigned only ten months, was allowed to retire to the 
city of 3?rnsa, where he lived six years in the enjoyment of ease and 
affluence- 

§ 13- The approacMng contestwitliMagnentins could be determined 
by the sword alone. The tyrant advanced by rapid marches to en- 
counter Gonstaiitius, at the head of a numerous army ; and the plains 
of the Lower Pannonia, between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, 
were the theatre of the war during the summer months. At length, 
on the 28th of September, A- n. 351, a bloody battle was fought near 
Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in modern times for a bridge of boats, 
five miles in length, over the river Drave. The number of tlie slain 
was computed at 54,000 men ; but the victory remained on the 
side of Constantins ; and Magnentius fled across the Julian Alps 
and took refuge in the city of Aquileia. 

The approach of winter stippliod the indolence of Constantins 
with specious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the w^ar till 
the ensuing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence in the 
city of Aquileia, and showed a seeming resolution to disjnite the 
passage of the mountains and morasses which fortified the confines 
of the Yenetian iirovince. The suiqmsal of a castle in the Alps hy 
the secret march of the Imperialists could scarcely have detei mined 
him to relinquish the possession of Italy, if the inclinations of the 
people had supported the cause of their tyrant. But the memory of 
the cruelties exercised hy his ministers, after the unsuccessful revolt 
of Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror and resentment on 
the minds of the Homans. That rash youth, th.^ son of the princess 
Entropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen with indigna- 
tion the sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidious barbarian. 
Arming a desperate troop of slaves and gladiators, he overpow’-ered 
the feeble guard of the domestic tranquillity of Home, received the 
homage of the senate, and, assuming the title of Augustus, pre- 
cariously reigned during a tumult of 28 days. The march of 
some regular forces put an end to his ambitious hopes : the re- 
bellion was extinguished in the blood of ITepotian, of his mother 
Eutropia, and of Ms adherents ; and the proscription was extended 
to all who had contxacted a fatal alliance Avith the namq, and 
family of Constantine. But as soon as Const antius, after the battle 
of Mursa, became master of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, Home and 
the Italian cities were persuaded to display the banners of Constan- 
tius on their walls. The grateful veterans, enriched by the liberality 
of the father, renewed their oath of allegiance to Constantins ; and 
tlifc© usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was compelled, wdtb 
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tlae remains of Ms faithful troops, to retire "beyond the Alx^s into the 
provinces of Ganl (a.d. 352). 

The following year "brought the civil war to a close. The Im- 
jKirial troops forced the passages of the Cottian Alps, and gained a 
decisive victory over Magnentiiis in the bloody combat of Mount 
Scleucus. He was unable to bring another army into the field ; and 
perceiving that his guards were j^reparing to deliver him to tiue 
conqueror, he prevented their design by falling on his sword. The 
example of suicide was imitated by Decentius, who had been 
raised by his brother to the rank either of Cfesar or Augustus. 

§ 14. The divided provinces of the empire were again united by 
the victory of Constantins ; hut as that feeble prince was destitute 
of personal merit either in peace or war ; as he feared his generals, 
and distrusted his ministers ; the triumph of his amis seiwed only 
to establish the reign of the eunucJis over the Roman world- They 
were skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue ; and they alternately 
governed the mind of Constantins by his fears, his indolence, and 
his vanity. Of these slaves the most distinguished was the cham- 
bcilain Eiisehiiis, who ruled the monarch and the palace with abso- 
lute sway. By his artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded 
to subscribe the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add 
a new crime to the long list of unnatural murders which pollute the 
honour of the house of Constantine. 

§ 15. "When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, 
were saved from the fury of the soldiers, the former was ahont 
twelve, and the latter about six, years of age. They received a 
careful education, but the strictest watch was set over them, and 
for many years they resided in the strong castle of Macelliim, near 
Cfcsarea. At Icu^h, ho'wever, the emergencies of the state com- 
pelled the emperor, or rather Ms eunuchs, to invest Gallus, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Ms age, wdth the title of Giesar, and to cement 
this political connection by his marriage with the princess Constan- 
tina (a. d. 351, Maich 5), Gallus fixed Ms residence at Antioch ; 
from whence, with a delegated authority, he administered the fi\'e 
great dioceses of the eastern prsefecture. Even the writers the most 
indulgent to the memory of Gallus, are obliged to confess that the 
OaEisar was incapable of reigning. Ti’ansported from a prison to a 
throne, he possessed neither genius nor application, nor docility to 
compensate for the want of knowledge and experience. A temper 
naturally morose and violent, instead of being corrected, was soured 
by solitude and adversity ; the remembrance of what he had endured 
disposed Mm to retaliation rather than to sympathy ; and the ungo- 
vemed salli^^f his rage were often fatal to those who approached 
his. peMon, or were subject to Ms power. Constantina, his wife, is 
described, not as a woman, but as one of the infernal furies tor- 
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xneiited witli an insatiate thirst of htimaii blood. Every apartment 
of the palace was adorned with the instruments of death and torture, 
and a general consternation was diffused through the capital of 
Syria. 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Eoman world 
Constantins dissembled his knowledge of the weak and cruel admi- 
nistration to which his choice had subjected the East, But when 
the victory was decided in favour of Constantins, his dependent 
colleague became less useful and less formidable ; and Bomitian, the 
Oriental prefect, vras empowered by a special commission to visit 
and reform the state of the East. On his arrival at Antioch, Bomi- 
tian treated Gallus with such haughtiness, that the Otusar expressed 
bis resentment by delivering Bomitian to the custody of a guard. 
Hontius, the quasstor of the Imperial palace, interfered to protect 
Bomitian, and required the civil and military officers, in the name of 
their sovereign, to defend the person and dignity of his representative. 
By this rash declaration of war the impatient temper of Gallus was 
provoked to embrace the most desperate counsels. He ordered his 
guards to stand to their arms, assembled the populace of Antioch, 
and recommended to their zeal the care of his safety and revenge. 
His commands w'ere too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized the 
prsefect and the qusestor, and, tying their legs together with ropes, 
they dragged them through the streets of the city, inflicted a thou- 
sand insults and a thousand wounds on these imhappj^ victims, and 
at last precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes. 

After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs of 
Gallus, it was only in a field of battle that he could assert his inno- 
cence with any hope of success. But the mind of that prince was 
formed of an equal mixture of violence and weakness. Instead of 
assuming the title of Augustus, instead of employing in his defence 
the troops and treasures of the East, he suffered himself to be de- 
ceived by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, leaving him 
the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran 
legions from the provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared danger- 
ous to arrest Gallus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of dissi- 
mulation were practised with success. The frequent and pressing 
epistles of Constantius were filled with professions of confidence and 
friendship, exhorting the Cmsar to relieve his colleague from a part 
of the public cares, and to assist the West by his presence, his 
counsels and his arms. After a long delay the reluctant Co?sar set 
forwards on his journey to the Imperial court. From Antioch to 
Kadrianople he traversed the wide extent of his dominions with a 
niamerous and stately train ; but soon after his arrival at the latter 
siiy b© received a mandate, expressed in the most haughty and ab« 
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solute style, that his sx>lcndid retinue should halt in that city, wlule 
the Caesar himself, with only ten post-carriages, should hasten to 
the Imperial residence at Milan. The dissimulation which had 
hitherto been iweserved was laid aside at Petovio, in Pannonia. 
Here he was ai rested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of Czesar 
and hurried away to Pola, in Istria, a sequestered prison, which had 
been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror which he 
felt was soon increased hy the apx^earance of his implacable enemy 
the eunuch Eusebius, who, w’itli the assistance of a notary and a 
tribune, proceeded to interrogate him concerning the administration 
of the East. Constantins, who reviewed with partial prejudice the 
minutes of the examination, was easily convinced that his owm safety 
was incompatible with the life of his cousin : the sentence of death 
was signed, despatched, and executed ; and the nephew of Constan- 
tine, with his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded in prison, 
like the vilest malefactor (a. d. 354, December). 

§ 16. Besides the reigning emjieror, Julian alone survived of all 
the numerous posterity of Constantins Chlorus. Tlie misfortune of 
his royal birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. From Ms 
retirement in the happy country of Ionia he was conveyed, under a 
strong guard, to the court of Milan, where he languished above 
seven months in the continual apprehension of suffering the same 
ignominious death which was daily inflicted, almost before bis eyes, 
on the friends and adherents of Ms XJersecuted family. He owed his 
life to the steady and generous fiiendship of the empress Eusehia, a 
woman of beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant -which she had 
gained over the mind of her husband, counterbalanced in some mea- 
sure the powerful conspiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness Julian was admitted into the Imperial jiresence : he pleaded 
his cause with a decent freedom ; he w-as heard with favour ; and 
shortly afterwards the city of Athens Avas assigned as the place of 
his honourable exile. As he had discovered from Ms earliest youth 
a propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the manners, the 
learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed wdth pleasure an 
order so agreeable to his wishes. After s|pending six months amidst 
the groves of the Academy, far from the tumults of arms and the 
treachery of courts, Julian was summoned hack to Milan. The 
death of the late Cmsar had left Constantins invested with the sole 
command, and ox>prcssGd hy tlie accumulated -weight, of a mighty 
empire. Before the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the 
}>rovinces of Gaul w-erc overwhelmed by a deluge of bexbarians. 
Tlie Sarmatians no longer respected the barrier of the Danube. 
Above all, the^Fersian monarch, elated by victory, again tlireatened 
the pea<^ of Asia ; and the presence of the emperor -was indispen- 
sably required both in the "Westt and in the East. For the first 
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time CoHStaiatius sincerely aclttio-wledged that his single strength 
was nneq^nal to such an extent of care and of dominion. In conse- 
quence of the advice of Eusebia, it was resolved that Julian, after 
celebrating his nuptials with Helena, sister of Constantins, should 
be appointed, with the title of Gresar, to reign over the countries be- 
yond the Alps. Accordingly, Julian was declared Csesar at Milan 
H ov. 6, A. D. 355, and shortly afterwards set out to his government 
of Gaul. 

§ 17. The jirotection of the Ehsetian frontier, and the persecution 
of the Catholic church, detained Constantins in Italy above eighteen 
months after the departure of Julian. Before the empieror returned 
into the East he indulged his pride and curiosity in a visit to the 
ancient cajiital (a. d. 357, April 28). His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in vie-wing the monuments of ait and power which 
were scattered over the seven hills and the interjacent valleys. He 
admired the awful maj'esty of the CaiDitol, the vast extent of the 
baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pan- 
theon, the massive gi-eatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant 
architecture of the theatre of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, 
above all, the stately structuic of the Forum and column of Trajan ; 
acknowledging that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to 
magnify, had made an indequate report of the metropolis of the 
world. The traveller who has contemplated the ruins of ancient 
Borne may conceive some imperfect idea of the sentiments which 
they must have insi^ired when they reared their heads in the sjilen- 
doiir of unsullied beauty. The satisfaction which Constantins had 
received from this journey deteiinined liim to emhellish the capital 
by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk, which Constantine had designed 
to adorn his new city. It had originally stood before the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, and had been floated down the Nile to Alex- 
andria. - The death of Constantine suspended the execution of his 
purpose; and this obelisk was now transported from the banks of 
the Nik to those of the Tiber, aad elevated in the great circus of 
Kome. It stands at present in the square before the church of St. 
John Lateran. 

§ 18. The departure of Constantins from Eomc was hastened by 
the alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the Illyrian 
provinces. The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss 
which the Koman legions had sustained in the battle of Miirsa, ex- 
I)Osed those countries, almost without defence, to the light cavalry 
of the barbarians ; and particularly to the inroads of the Quadi. In 
A. n. 358 Constantins ciossed the Danube, penetrated into the heart 
of the country of the Quadi, and soon reduced them to^sue for peace. 

then directed his arms against the Limigantes,* whom he extex* 

* K4fh - ♦ Respectinc the Tjmiisantes. see p. 148. 
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minated after a severe struggle, and reinstated the Sarmatians in 
the possession of their ancient seats. 

§ 19, The Persian war, which had languished for some time, was 
renewed in a, p. 359 by the invasion of Mesopotamia by Sapor in 
jierson, who threatened to drive the liomans out of Asia. He first 
laid siege to Amida, a strongly fortified city on the Tigris, which 
resisted his attacks for 73 days, and which -was not taken till 
30,000 of his veterans had perished beneath its walls. But the 
ruin of this city was the safety of the Roman provinces. As soon 
as the first transports of victory had subsided. Sapor was at leisure 
to reflect that to chastise a disobedient city he had lost the flower 
of his troops and the most favourable season for conquest, and he 
returned to his capital with affected tiiumph and secret mortifi- 
cation. The strength as well as spirit of the army with which 
Saiior took the field in the ensuing spring (a. n. 360) was no longer 
equal to the unbounded views of his ambition. Instead of aspiring 
to the conquest of the East, he was obliged to content himself with 
the reduction of two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde ; the former situate in the midst of a sandy desert, the 
other on a low sandy island in the Tigris. After dismantling the 
walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that solitary and seques- 
tered place ; but he carefully restored the fortifications of Besabde, 
and fixed in that important post a garrison or colony of veterans. 
Oonstantius ariived at the scene of war soon after the reduction of 
these two cities. He attempted to recover Bezabde, and pressed the 
siege with the utmost 'vfigour, but he vras at length compelled by 
the rainy season to retreat ingloriously into his winter-quarters at 
Antioch. 

§ 20. In the blind fury of civil discord, Oonstantius had aban- 
doned to the barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which 
still acknowledged the authority of his rival. A numerous swarm 
of Franks and Alemanni were imfited to cross the Rhine by presents 
and promises, and by a perpetual gi‘ant of all the territories which 
they should be able to subdue. But the emperor, who for a terQj>o- 
rary service had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of 
the Imrbarians, soon discovered the difficulty of dismissing these 
formidable allies, after they had tasted the richness of the Roman 
soil. Regardless of the nice distinction of loyalty and rebellion, 
these undisciplined robbers treated as their natural enemies all the 
subjects of the empire who possessed any x^rojjerty which they were 
desirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Co- 
logne, Treves, Worms, Spires, Strasburg, &c., besides a far greater 
number of towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the most part 
reduced to ashes, llie Alemanni were establiiflied in the modern 
tsounfcries of Alsace and Lorraine ; the Franks occupied the island of 
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the Bataviaiis, together with an extensive distiict of Brabant, which 
was then known by the appellation of Toxandria, and may deserve 
to be considered as the original seat of the Gallic monaichy. From 
the sources to the mouth of the Rhine, the conquests of the Ger- 
mans extended above forty miles to the west of that river, and the 
scene of their devastations was three times more extensive than that 
of their conquests. At a still greater distance the open towns of 
Gaul were deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, who 
trusted to their strength and vigilance, were obliged to content them- 
selves with such supxfiies of com as they could laise on the vacant 
land within the enclosnre of their walls. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an inex]perienced youth 
was appointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul. The 
retired scholastic education of Julian, in which he had been more 
conversant with books than with aims, with the dead than with the 
living, left him in profound ignorance of the practical arts of war 
and government ; and when he awkwardly repeated some military 
exercise which it was necessary for him to leain, he exclaimed with 
a sigh, “ 0 Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher 1” Yet even 
this speculative xiliilosophy, which men of business are too apt to 
despise, had filled the mind of Julian with tlie noblest piecepts and 
the most shining examples ; had animated him with the love of 
virtue, the desire of fame, and the contempt of death. In learning 
the arts of war and of government he was assisted hy the wisdom 
and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, who soon conceived a 
sincere attachment for a xirince so worthy of his friendship. In tbe 
course of four campaigns (a. d. 356-359) he not only drove the 
Franks and Alemanni out of Gaul, but he made three expeditions 
beyond the Rhine, and carried the terror of the* Roman arms into 
the interior of Gennany. He rebuilt the cities of Gaul which had 
sulfored most from the inroads of the barbarians, and diffused pros- 
perity over the provinces which had been so long exposed to the 
evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic tyranny. 

§ 21. While the praises of Julian were repeated with transport in 
every part of the empire, they excited the liveliest apprehension in 
the palace of Constantins. The timid monarch and his artful 
ministers resolved to disarm the Cassar, to recall those faithful 
troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and to employ, in a 
distant war against the Persian monaich, the hardy veterans who 
had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of 
Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of his winter- 
quarters at Paris in the administration of power, he was surprised 
by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a notary, with positive orders 
from the emx>eror that four entire legions should be separated from 
ithe a^dard of Julian, under which they had acquired their fame 
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and discipline ; that in each of the remaining hands 300 of the 
bravest youths should he selected ; and that this numerous detach- 
inent, the strength of the Gallic ai-my, should instantly begin their 
march, and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening 
cf the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia. The Osesar foresaw and 
lamented the consequences of this fatal mandate. He issued the 
necessary orders for carrying into execution the commands of the 
emperor; hut the soldiers, who loved and admired Julian, who 
desjhsed and j)erhaps hated Constantins, determined to raise their 
general to the throne. They were assembled at Pans before their 
departure to the East ; and at the hour of midnight they quitted 
their quarters, encomx^assed the palace, and, careless of future dan- 
gers, jironounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian Au- 
gustus I The prince in vain refused the proffered honour ; nor did 
he yield till he had heeii repeatedly assuied that, if he wished to 
live, ho must consent to reign (a. d. 360). Having once assumed 
the Imperial title, it was impossible to lay it down again with 
safety ; but Julian was still desirous of saving his country from the 
calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with the superior 
forces of Constantins, and of preserving his own character from the 
reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Accordingly, he obtained a 
solemn promise from the troops, that, if the emperor of the East 
would subscribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce any views 
of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession of 
the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he composed, in his own 
name, and in that of the army, a specious and moderate epistle, 
which was delivered to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and to 
his chamberlain Eutherius ; two ambassadors whom he appointed to 
receive the answef and observe the dispositions of Constantins. 
This epistle is inscribed with the modest appellation of Csesar ; but 
Julian solicits in a peremptory though respectful manner, the con- 
firinaMon of the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the irregu- 
larity of his own election, while he justifies, in some measure, the 
resentment and violence of the troops -which had extorted his re- 
luctant consent. He allows the supremacy of his brother Con- 
stantins ; but he reserves for himself the nomination of his other 
civil and military officers, ^vith the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. The summer of this 
year and the beginning of the following was occupied by Julian in 
his fourth and fifth expeditions beyond the Ebine, in which he le- 
newed the deex> impressions of terror and respect which had been 
already made by four preceding expeditions. 

§ 22. Meantime, Ckmstantius bad rejected -with contempt the mo- 
5a»te proposals of Julian. He required him to reuoimce the ap« 
peUafioa Msd rank of Augustus, and to descend to Ms former station 
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of a limited and dependent minister. When Julian jjorceiv'ed that 
liis moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his 
life and foitune to the chance of a civil war. The Imperial legions 
were still in their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly 
guarded ; and if Julian could occujiy, by a sudden incursion, the 
important provinces of Illyricum, he might expect that a people 
of soldiers would resort to his standard, and that the rich mines 
of gold and silver would contribute to the exjienses of the civil war. 
Ill the neighbourhood of Basel he assembled and divided his ai my. 
One body was directed to advance through the midland parts of 
Bligetia and hforieum. Another division prepared to follow the 
oblique course of the highways through the Alps and the northern 
confines of Italy ; and both were oidered to join their sovereign 
under the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had reserved a 
more difficnlt and extraordinary pait. He selected 3000 brave 
and active volimteeis, resolved, like their leader, to cast behind 
them every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this faithful band, he 
fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or Black forest, 
which conceals the sources of the Danube ; and, for many days, the 
fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy of his 
march, his diligence and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; he 
forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course without reflecting 
whether he traversed the territory of the Homans or of the bar- 
barians, and at length emerged, between Eatisbon and Yienna, at 
the place where lie designed to embark his troops on the Danube, 
By a well-concerted stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantines 
as it lay at anchor ; and boldly committed hirnffelf to the stream of 
the Danube. The labours of his mariners, who plied their oars 
witli incessant diligence, and the steady continuance of a favourable 
wind, carried his fleet above 700 miles in 11 days ; and he had 
already disembarked his troops at Bononia, only 19 miles from 
Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any certain intelligence 
that he had left the banks of the Hhine. The inhabitants of 
Siimium opened their gates to him; and the possession of the 
strongest and most populous city of Illyricum was followed by 
the submission of all the neighbouring i^rovinces. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was 
speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had 
obtained some respite from the Persian war. Disguising the an- 
guish of his soul under the semblance of contempt, Constantiua 
professed his intention of returning into Europe,^ and of giving 
olmce to Julian; for he never spoke of this military expediticm in 
other light than that of a hunting party. But the seasonable 
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cleatli of Constantins delivered the Homan enixdre from the cala* 
mities of civil war. The approach of winter could not detain the 
monarch at Antioch ; and his favourites durst not oppose his im- 
patient desire of revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps 
occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was increased by the 
fatigues of the journey, and Constantins was obliged to halt at 
the little town of Mopsucrene, 12 miles beyond Tarsus, where he 
expired, after a short illness, in the 45 th year of his age, and the 
24th of his reign (a, d. 361, ISTovemher 3). His character was 
composed of pride and weakness, of superstition and cruelty. The 
long abuse of power rendered him a considerable object in the eyes 
of his contemporaries ; hut, as personal merit can alone deserve the 
notice of posterity, the last of the sons of Constantine may be dis- 
missed from the world with the remark that he inherited the defects, 
without the abilities, of his father. The death of Constantins was 
followed by the immediate submission of his army ; and two officers 
of rank were instantly despatched to assure Julian that every sword 
in the empire would be drawn for his service. Impatient to visit 
the capital of the empire, J ulian advanced through the mountains 
of Hsemus and the cities of Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, 
at the distance of 60 miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to 
receive him ; and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful 
acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate (Dec, 11). 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stature 
and simple garb of a hero, whose inexperienced youth had van- 
quished the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in 
a successful career, the whole continent of Europe, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to tht>se of the Bosporus. 

§ 23. The history of the Church from the establishment of the 
Christian religion by Constantine to the death of Constantins de- 
mands a few words. The disimtcs respecting the nature of the 
Trinity led to the convocation of the first general council of the 
Christian Church, which assembled at Hic^a (Nice), a city of Bi- 
thynia in a. d. 325. This council condemned the opinions of Anns 
and his followers, and adopted the celebrated word Somocmiem^* 
which affirmed that the Bather and the Son were of the same sub- 
stance. The Nicene creed was ratified by Constantine; and his 
firm declaration, that those who resisted the divine judgment of Ihe 
synod must prepare themselves for an immediate exile, annihilated 
the murmurs of a feeble opposition. The impious Arius was IwuAed 
into one of the remote provinces of Illyricum ; Ms person and dis- 

* '0(A(sav<naity fr^ui same^ and au<riec suhstonce. The Arians adopted the 
word which affirmed that the Fathei* and the S#ii were of * 

etmilar suhatance. 
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ciples were branded, by law, witli tbe odious name of Porpliyrianfi • 
liis writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital punish- 
ment was denounced against those in whose possession they should 
be found. 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 
instead of principle, three years from the council of Mce were 
scarcely elapsed before he discovered some symptoms of mercy and 
even of indulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which was secretly 
protected hy his favourite sister. The exiles were recalled; and 
Eusebius, the Arian bishop of ETicomedia, who gradually resumed his 
influence over the mind of Constantine, was restored to the episcopal 
throne, from which he had been ignominiously degi*aded. Ariug 
himself was treated by the whole court ^vith the respect which 
would have been due to an innocent and oppressed man. His faith 
was approved by the synod of Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed 
impatapt to repair his injustice, by issuing an absolute command 
that he should be solemnly admitted to the communion in the 
^thedral of Constantinople. On the same day which had been 
fixed for the triumph of Arius he suddenly died (a. d. 336) : his 
death was regarded hy the orthodox as a direct judgment from 
heaven, but was attributed by his friends to poison. The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on 
various accusations,^ by the sentence of numerous councils : and 
were afterwards banished into distant provinces by the first of the 
Christian emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, received 
the rites of baptism from the Arian bishop of Hicomedia. 

§24- The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from 
their childhood into the rank of catechumens, But they imitated, in 
the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. Like him 
they pr^umed to pronounce their judgment on mysteries into which 
toey had never been regularly initiated : and the fate of the Trini- 
toan ^ntroversy deluded, in a great measure, ou the sentiment* 

provinces of the East, and ao- 
^ssessiou of the whole empire. After the death of his 
brothers, and his viotorj’- over the tyi-ant Magnentius, Constantins 
became a warm supporter of Arianism, and employed the aims of 
power to crush the orthodox party. It is unneSiy Trekrtl^ 

Ihumh Christian 

church the Anan doctnne ; hut we must not pass over in silence 

perseonHon of the gi-eat Athanasius, 
of Athanasius will never be separated from 
the cathohc doctnne of the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated 
every moment and every facnlfy of his being. J 

deacon when appointed a member of the council of Nicseaj Ld 
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upon fclie (leaih of Alexander, the Archbishop of Alexandria, in the 
following year (a. i>. 326), Athanasius was elected as his successor. 
He filled that eminent station above 46 years, and his long ad- 
ministration was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers ot 
Arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled from his throne ; 
20 years he passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and almost every 
province of the Eoman empire was successively witness to his 
merit and his sufferings in the cause of the orthodox faith. Amidst 
the storms of persecution, the archbishop of Alexandria was patient 
of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and lie displayed a 
superiority of character and abilities vrhich -would have qualified 
Mm, far better than the degenerate sons of Constan-tine, for the 
government of a great monarchy. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the great Constantine, 
who had repeatedly signified his will that Arius should be restored 
to the catholic communion. The emperor respected, and might 
forgive, this inflexible resolution; and the faction who considered 
Athanasius as their most formidable enemy were constrained to 
dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare an indirect and 
distant assault. At length in a. n. 335 the council of Tyre de- 
posed him from his archbishopric, and interdicted him from visiting 
Alexandria. Undismayed by the triumph of his enemies, the de- 
posed archbishop hastened to Constantinople, and presenting himself 
before Constantine as he was entering the city, entreated the em- 
peror to do him justice. Constantino, after some hesitation, sent 
him into a kind of honourable banishment at Treves ; but he 
refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne. The death 
of the emperor changed the face of public affairs ; and, amidst the 
general indulgence t)f a young reign, the primate was restored to Ms 
country by an honourable edict of the younger Constantine, who 
expressed a deep sense of the innocence and merit of Ms venerable 
guest (a. d* 338). The death of that prince exx)Osed Athans^ius to 
a second persecution ; and the feeble Constantins, the sovereign ot 
the East, soon became the secret accomplice of the Arians. Ninety- 
bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under the spe- 
cious pretence of dedicating the cathedral. It was decided, with some 
appearance of equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, should not 
resume his episcopal functions till he had been absolved by -the judg- 
ment of an equal synod ; the law was immediately applied to the case 
of Athanasius, who withdrew from Alexandria, and passed several 
years at Eome and in other parts of the Western empire. His cause 
was espoused by the prelates and the emperor of the West; the 
council of Sardica (a. d. 347), summoned by the authority of Con- 
stans, annulled Ms sentence of deposition ; and two years afterwards 
Constans signified, by a concise and peremptory ej^tle to Ms bro- 
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tiler Constantius, that, imless he consented to the immediate 
restoration of Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would 
seat the archbishop on the throne of Alexandria. This religious 
war was prevented by the timely compliance of Constantins ; and 
Athanasius returned to Alexandria amidst the joyful acclamations 
of his peoj3le (a. d. 34:9). But the subject who has reduced his 
prince to the necessity of dissembling can never expect a sincere 
and lasting forgiveness ; and the tragic fate of Constans soon de- 
prived Athanasius of a powerful and geneious protector. The 
civil war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of 
Constans, which afflicted the empire above three years, secured an 
interval of repose to the catholic church f hut after the death of 
Magnentius, Constantins resolved to degiade Athanasius from his 
episcopal dignity, and to deprive him if possible of his life. But 
the memory of the firm and effectual support which the primate 
of Egypt had derived from the attachment of the Western church 
engaged the emperor to suspend the execution of the sentence till 
he had obtained the concurrence of the Batin bishops. Two years 
were consumed in ecclesiastical negotiations ; hut the great council 
of Milan, which consisted of above 300 hishoi^s, was not dissolved 
till the archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly condemned and 
deposed by the judgment of the Western, as well as of the Eastern, 
church (a. d. 365). But it was not till the ministers of Constantins 
had collected a large military force at Alexandria that they ventured 
to carry into execution the sentence of the council. Athanasius 
escaped the vengeance of his enemies, and went a third time into 
exile (a. B. 356). He took refuge in the deserts of the Thebais, and 
remained in concealment till the death of Constantins. Erom the 
depth of his inaccessible retreat the intrepid pfimate waged an in- 
cessant and offensive war against the protector of the Arians ; and his 
seasonable writings, which were diligently circulated and eagerly 
perused, contributed to unite and animate the orthodox party. In his 
public apologies, which he addressed to the emperor himself, he some- 
times affected the praise of moderation ; whilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, he exposed Constantins as a weak 
and wicked prince, the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, and the Anticlirist of the church. In the height of his 
prosperity, the victorious monarch, who had chastised the rashness 
of Gt-allus, who had taken the diadem from the head of Tetranio, 
and vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, received 
from an invisible hand a wound which he could neither heal nor 
revenge ; and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian 
princes who experienced the strength of those principles which, in the 
cause of religion, could resist the most violent exertions of the civil 
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CHAPTEB XII. 

REIGN OF JULIAN. 

§ 1 , T1>3 civil government and private life of Julian. § 2. His cliaracter. 
§ 3. His apostasy, § 4. His initiation and fanaticism. § 5. His religions 
dissimulation : he writes against Christianity, § 6. Universal toleration : 
zeal and devotion of^ Julian in the restoration of Paganism. § 7, Julian 
attempts to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. § 8. He attempts to ruin 
the Christians, § 9. Tumults at Alexandria: George of Cappadocia. 
§ 10. Kestoration and banishment of Athanasius. § 11. Julian resolves to 
march against the Persians. § 12. He spends the winter at Antioch : 
licentious manners of the people at Antioch. § IS. The sophist Libanius. 
§ 14. March of Julian from Antioch to Circesium. § 15. His march 
through Mesopotamia. § 16. His march through Assyria. § 17. He 
crosses the Tigris. § 18. He burns his fleet and marches against Sapor. 
§ 19. Retreat of the Romans; death of Julian. § 20. Election of the 
emperor Jovian ; disgraceful treaty with the Persians. §• 21. Jovian con- 
tinues his retreat to Kisibis : he evacuates Nisibis and restores the five pro- 
vinces to the Persians. § 22. Reflections on the death and funeial of 
Julian, 

§ 1. Julian was in the thirty-second year of his age whm he 
acq^nired the jindispnted possession of the Homan em.|£re. He 
practised npon the throne the lessons which he had leamt in the 
grooves of the Academy. He despised the honours, renonnced 
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■pleasures, and discliarged with incessant diligence the duties of his 
exalted station : and there weie few among his subjects who would 
have consented to relieve him from the weight of the diadem, had 
they been obliged to submit their time and their actions to the 
rigorous laws which their philosophic emj^eror imposed on himself. 
One of his most intimate friends, who had often shared the frugal 
simplicity of his table, has remarked that his light and sparing diet 
(which was usually of the vegetable kind) left liis mind and body 
always free and active for the various and important hnsiness of an 
author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a prince. In one and 
the same day he gave audience to several ambassadors, and ■wi’ote 
or dictated a great nnmber of letters to his generals, his civil magis- 
trates, his private friends, and the different cities of his dominions. 
He listened to the memorials which had been received, considered 
the subject of the petitions, and signified his intentions more rapidly 
than they could be taken in short-hand by the diligence of his 
secretaiies. While his ministers reposed, the prince flcAV with 
agility from one labour to another ; and, after a hasty dinner, 
retired into his library till the public business which he had ap- 
pointed for the evening snmmoned him to internijit the loroseciition 
of his studies. By this avarice of time he seemed to |)rotract the 
short duration of his reign; and, if the dates were less securely 
ascertained, we should refuse to believe that only sixteen months 
elapsed between the death of Constantins and the departure of his 
successor for the Persian war (December, a. d. 361 ; March a. u. 
363). The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the care of 
the historian ; but the portion of his voluminous wiitings -which is 
still extant remains as a monument of the application, as well as of 
the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the Csesars, several of 
his orations, and his elaborate work against the Christian religion, 
were composed in the long nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 

§ 2, The personal merit of Julian was, in some measure, independent 
of his fortnne. Whatever had been his choice of life, by the force 
of intrepid conrage, lively wit, and intense application, he would 
have obtained, or at least be wonld have deserved, the highest 
honours of Ms profession, and Julian might have raised himself to 
the rank of minister or general of the state in which he was horn 
a private citizen. But when we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Julian, something seems want- 
ing to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was 
less powerful and sublime that that of Caesar, nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Angustus. The virtnes of •Trajan appear 
mbre steady and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more 
Mid consistent. Tot Julian sustained adversity with firm- 
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ness, and prosperity with, moderation. After an interval of 120 
years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans beheld an 
emperor who made no distinction between his duties and his plea- 
sures, who laboured to relieve the distress and to revive the spirit 
of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect authority 
with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious 
faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his genius 
in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, that the 
apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he deserved the 
empire of the world, 

§ 3. The cause of Julian’s apostasy from the Christian faith may 
he derived from the early period of his life when he was left an 
orphan in the hands of the murderers of his family. The names of 
Christ and of Constantins, the ideas of slavery and of religion, were 
soon associated in a youthful imagination, which was susceptible of 
the most lively impressions. He was educated in the lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy. The fierce contests 
of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, and 
the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, insen- 
sibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that tliey neither under- 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
At the age of twenty (a. d. 351) Julian secretly renounced Christi- 
anity, and embraced a theological system which united a philosophic 
notion of the Deity with the habits of vulgar superstition. The 
tottering cause of Paganism had formed an alliance with the philo- 
sophy of the Academy, and the modem Platonists resorted to the 
arts of magic and theurgy to resist the progress of the Christaan 
religion, Julian was first initiated into the Grecian mysteries at 
Ephesus hy the hands of Maximus, the boldest and most skilful 
master of the Theurgic science. During Ms residence at Athens 
Julian was also initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis, which, 
amidst the general decay of the Grecian worship, still retained some 
vestiges of their primaeval sanctity. In the caverns of Ephesus and 
Eleusis the mind of Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and 
unalterable enthusiasm. From that moment he consecrated his life 
to the service of the gods ; and while the occupations of war, of 
government, and of study seemed to claim the whole measure of hb 
time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The temperance 
wMch adorned the severe manners of the soldier and the philo- 
sopher was connected with some strict and frivolous rules of reli- 
gious abstinence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of 
Hecate or Isis, Jhat Julian, on particular days, denied hitMelf fee 
use of some particular food, which might have been offe^v© to his 
tutelar deities. By these voluntarY fasts he ^epared hfe senses and 
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his tmderstantling for the frequent and familiar visits with whicli 
he was honoured hy the celestial powers. We learn from hig 
faithful friend, the orator Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual 
intercourse with the gods and goddesses ; that they descended upon 
earth to enjoy the conversation of their favourite hero ; and that he 
had acquired such an intimate knowledge of his heavenly guests, as 
readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from that of Minerva, and 
the form of Apollo fioni the figure of Heicules. 

§ 5. The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted 
to the fidelity of the initiated^ -with whom he was united hy the 
sacred ties of friendship and religion. The apostate consulted his 
safety hy dissembling liis religion ; and the easy temper of poly- 
theism permitted him to join in the xmhlic worship of a sect which 
he inwardly despised. The dissimulation of Julian lasted above 
fen years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of 
the civil war ; when he declared himself at once the imxilacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantins. After he had become tmdis- 
jiuted master of the Eoman world he wrote an elaborate work 
against Christianity. Some fragments have been transcribed and 
preserved by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria ; and 
they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and learning, of so- 
I>hi8try and fanaticism. The elegance of the style and the rank of 
the author recommended his writings to the public attention ; and in 
the impious list of the enemies of Christianity the celebrated name of 
Porphyry was effaced hy the superior merit or reputation of Julian. 

§ 6. The Christians, who beheld with honor and indignation the 
apostasy of Julian, had much more to fear from his power than from 
his arguments. The Pagans, who were conscious of his fervent 
zeal, expected, i^erhaps with impatience, that tJie flames of persecu- 
tion should he immediately kindled against the enemies of the gods. 
But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the religious factions were 
apparently disappointed hy the prudent humanity of a prince who 
surprised the world hy an edict which extended to all the inhabit- 
ants of the Bomau world the benefits of a free and equal toleration. 
But at the same time he laboured to restore the ancient religion of 
the empire and to undemine the foundations of Christianity. He 
celebrated the worshix^ of the gods 'with great pomp and sxfiendour, 
sent magnificent x^resents to all the celebrated places of devotion in 
the Boman world ; and allotted sums to repair and decorate the 
ancient temples, which had suffered the silent decay of time, or the 
recent injuries of Chiistian rapine- Encouraged hy the examx^lc, 
the exhortations, the liberality of their pious sovei*eign, the cities 
and families resumed the practice of their neglected ceremonies, 
ffIBwry part of the world,” exclaims lifc^nius, 'with devout trans- 
displayed the triumph of religion, and the grateful x^rospecjf 
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of flaming altars, bleeding victims, tbe smoke of incense, and a 
solemn train of priests and propbets, witboiit fear and without 
danger. The sound of prayer and of music was heard on the tops 
of the highest mountains ; and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for 
the gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries.” 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends 
of Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren. He admired and 
rewarded the perseverance of those Pagans who had preferred the 
favour of the gods to that of the emperor. If they cultivated the 
literature as well as the religion of the Greeks, they acquired au 
additional claim to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses 
in the number of his tutelar deities. In the rehgion which he had 
adopted, piety and learning were almost synonymous ; and a crowd 
of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, hastened to the Impe- 
rial conrt to occupy the vacant places of the bishops who had seduced 
the credulity of Cons tan tius. Among the philosophers, Maximus 
obtained the most eminent rank in the friendship of his royal 
disciple, but he was insensibly corrupted by the temptations of a 
court, and was exposed, under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful 
inquiry into the means by which the disciple of Plato had accumu- 
lated, in the short duration of his favour, a very scandalous propor- 
tion of wealth. 

Julian showed almost equal favour to the Christians who pru- 
dently embraced the religion of their sovereign. The acquisition of 
new proselytes gratified the ruling passions of his soul, suixjrstition 
and vanity ; and he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a 
missionary, that if he could render each individual richer than 
Midas, and every ,city greater than Babylon, he should not esteem 
himself the benefactor of mankind unless, at the same time, he 
could reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt against the 
immortal gods. A prince who had studied human nature, and who 
possessed the treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his argu- 
ments, his promises, and his rewards to every order of Christians ; 
and the merit of a seasonable conversion was allovred to supply the 
defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the guilt ot a criminal. 
As the army is the most forcible engine of absolute power, Julian 
applied himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion of 
his troops, without whose hearty concurrence every measure must 
be dangerous and unsuccessful, and tbe natural temper of soldiers 
made this conquest as easy as it was important. The legions' of 
Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as well as to the fortmress^ of 
their victorious leader. The armies of the East, whioh ]tod been 
♦trained unde?? the standard of the cross and of Oonstantims, required 
ft more artful and exp^sive mode of persuasion. On the days of 
fiolenm and public festivaiB the emperor received the hcanage, and 
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rewarded tLe merit, of fchc trooj)s. Ilis throne of state was encircled 
with the military ensigns of Kome and the rcpiihlic ; the holy name 
of Christ was erased from the Labarum ; and the symbols of wan 
of majesty, and of Pagan superstition were so dexterously blended 
that the faithful subject incuiTed the guilt of idolatry when be 
respectfully saluted the person or image of bis sovereign. The 
soldiers passed successively in review, and each of them, before be 
received from the band of J ulian a Hberal donative, proportioned tc 
bis rank and services, was req^uired to cast a few grains of incense 
into tb© flame wbicb burnt upon the altar. Some Christian con- 
fessors 33aigbt resist, and others might repent ; but the far greater 
number, allured by the prospect of gold and awed by the presence 
of the emperor, contracted the criminal engagement, and their future 
perseverance in the worship of the gods was enforced by every con- 
sideration of duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition oi 
these arts, and at the expense of sums which would have purchased 
the service of half the nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired 
for his troops the imaginary protection of the gods, and for himself 
the firm and effectual support of the Koman legions, 

§ 7. While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore 
and propagate the religion of his ancestois, he embraced the extra- 
ordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. As the 
Christians were firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting 
destruction had been pronounced against the whole fabric of the 
Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have converted the success 
of his undertaking into a specious argument against the faith of 
prophecy and the truth of revelation. He was also anxious to insult 
the Christians by erecting, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, 
a stately temple which might eclipse the splendour of the church of 
the Eesurrection on the adjacent Mil of Calvary ; and he determined 
to plant thei-e a numerous colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism 
would be always prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the 
hostile measures of the Pagan government. Accordingly at the 
beginning of the year 363 Ms friend Alypius received an extraordi- 
nary commission to restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of 
Jerusalem. At the call of their great deliverer, the Jews from all 
the provinces of the empire assembled on the holy mountain of their 
fathers ; and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated the 
Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 
temple has in every age been the ruling passion of the children of 
Israel. In this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and 
the women their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported in^ 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- 
tributions^ every hand claimed a shax-e in the pious labour ; and the 
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oomTaiands of a great monarcli -were executed by tbe entlmsiasm of a 
whole people. Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and 
enthnsiasm were nnsuccessfal ; and the ground of the Jewish 
temple, which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque, still con- 
tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. 
Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and the new maxims 
of a Christian reign, might explain the interruption of an arduous 
work, which was attempted only in the last six months of the life 
of Julian. But the Christians entertained a natural and pious 
expectation that in this memorable contest the honour of religion 
would he vindicated hy some signal miracle. An earthquake, a 
whirlwind, and a fieiy eruption, which overturned and scattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some variations, 
hy contemporary and respectable evidence. Even Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, a contemporary and a Pagan, relates* that, “ whilst Alypius, 
assisted by the governor of the province, urged with vigour and 
diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, breaking 
out near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched 
and blasted workmen; and, the victorious element continuing in 
this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive 
them to a distance, the undertaking was abandoned.” But Ammi- 
anus was not an eye-witness ; and such a miracle cannot be accepted 
without the original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. 

§ 8, The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected 
with the rain of the Christian church. Julian still continued to 
maintain the freedom of religious worship, but he determined to 
deprive the Christians of all the honours and advantages which 
rendered them resffectahle in the eyes of the world. He affected to 
pity the unhappy Christians, who were mistaken in the most im- 
jportant object of their lives; but his pity was degraded hy con- 
tempt, his contempt was embittered hy hatred ; and the sentiments 
of Julian were expressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a 
deep and deadly wound whenever it issues from the mouth of a 
sovereign. As he was sensible that the Christians gloried in the 
name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, 
the use of the less honourable appellation of GrALiuiBAKS- He 
declared that, hy the folly of the Galilseans, whom he describes as a 
sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and odious to the gods, the 
empire had been reduced to the brink of destruction. He prohibited 
them from teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric, on the groond 
that, if they refused to adore the gods of Homer and 
they ought content themselves with expounding Luke and 
jSrlatthew in the churches of the Galilaeans. The great®: part of the 
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Chnstian officers were gradually removed from tlieir employments 
in the state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes of fntin e 
candidates were extinguished by the declared j)artiality of a prince 
who maliciotisly reminded them that it was xinlawfal for a Christian 
to use the sword, either of justice or of war, and who studiously 
guarded the camp and the tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. 
The powers of government were intrusted to the Pagans, who pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their ancestors ; and though 
Julian himself would not violate the laws of justice and toleration 
which he himself had so recently established, the provincial minis- 
ters of his authority consulted the wishes, rather than the commands, 
of their sovereign ; and ventured to exercise a secret and vexatious 
tyranny against the sectaries on whom they were not iiermitted to 
confer the honours of martyrdom. The most ejffectual instrument 
of oppression with which they were armed was the law that 
obliged the Christians to mahe full and ample satisfaction for the 
temples which they had destroyed under the preceding reign. The 
restitution of those stately structures which had been levelled with 
the dust, and of the precious ornaments which had been converted 
to Christian uses, swelled into a very large account of damages and 
debt. The authors of the injury had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to discharge this accumulated demand, and the Pagan 
magistrates, inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous 
privilege of the Eoman law, which substitutes, in the place of Ms 
inadequate property, the person of the insolvent debtor. There can 
be no doubt that in many parts of the empire the Pagans abused, 
without prudence or remorse, the moment of their prosperity, and 
that the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from torture 
only by death ; but the massacre of AlexandrisT attracts still more 
attention from the rank of the victims, and the splendour of the 
capital of Egypt. 

§ 9, George, from his parents or Ms education surnamed the 
Cappadocian, was of mean origin ; and having obtained a lucrative 
contract to supply the army with bacon, he accumulated wealth by 
the basest arts of fraud and corruption ; but his malversations were 
so notorious, that George was compelled to escape from the pursuits 
of justice. After this disgrace he embraced, with real or affected 
zeal, the profession of Arianism. He was elected the successor of 
Athanasius in a. d, 356. Each moment of his x'eign was polluted 
by cruelty and avarice ; and he oppressed with an impartial hand the 
various inhabitants of Ms extensive diocese. Tinder the reign of 
Constantins he was expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, 
of the people ; and it was not without a violent struggle that the 
civil and military powers of the state could restore his authority, 
and gratify Ms revenge. The messenger who proclaimed at Alex- 
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andria tlie accession of Julian announced tlie downfal of the arch- 
bishop. Greorge was ignominiously dragged in chains to the public 
prison, and at the end of 24 days was torn to pieces by the fury of 
the multitude, who, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings, foiced open the xmson (December 24, a. b. 361). The 
meritorious death of the archbishop obliterated the memory of his 
life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the Allans, 
and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced his worship 
into the bosom of the catholic church- The odious stranger, dis- 
guising every circumstance of time and place, assumed the mask of 
a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero ; and the infamous George 
of Cappadocia has been transformed into the renowned St. George 
of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter. 

§ 10. After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, 
amidst the public acclamations, seated himself on the throne from 
whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated ; and as the 
zeal of the archbishop was tempered with discretion, the exercise- of 
his authority tended not to inflame, hut to reconcile, the minds of 
the people (a. B. 362, Feb. 21). But Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sincere and peculiar 
hatred. For his sake alone he introduced an arbitrary distinction, 
repugnant at least to the spirit of his former declarations. He 
maintained that the Galilseans whom he had recalled from exile 
were not restored, hy that general indulgence, to the possession of 
their respective churches ; and he expressed his astonishment that a 
criminal, who had been repeatedly condemned by the judgment of 
the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and 
insolently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, without 
expecting the orders bf his sovereign. Athanasius prudently retired 
to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with his usual dexterity, 
the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph over the ashes of a 
prince who, in words of formidable import, had declared his wish 
that the whole venom of the Galilsean school were contained in the 
single person of Athanasius. 

§ 11. Having thus narrated the attempts of Julian to restore 
Paganism and subvert Christianity, we now turn to the other events 
of his reign. Julian entered Constantinople, as we have already 
seen, on Dec. 11, a. b. 361. The first few months of his reign w^e 
devoted to the reformation of the abuses, which had crept into the 
administration during the feeble reign of his predecessor ; but upon 
the approach of summer he resolved to invade Persia, and to chastise 
the haughty nation which had so long resisted mid insulted the 
majesty of Rome. A formidable army was destined for this im- 
portant service, and Julian, marching from Constantinople throng 
the provinces of A^ia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight months 
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after tlie death, of his predecessor. His ardent desire to inarch into 
the heart of Persia was checked loy the indispensable duty of regu- 
lating the state of the empire, by his zeal to revive the worship of 
the gods, and by the advice of his wisest friends, who represented 
the necessity of allowing the salutary interval of winter- quarters to 
restore the exhausted strength of the legions of Ganl and the dis- 
cipline and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to 
fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch. 

§ 12. If Julian had flattered himself that his personal connection 
with the capital of the East would he productive of mutual satis- 
faction to the prince and people, he made a very false estimate of 
his own character and of the manners of Antioch. The warmth 
of the climate disposed the natives to the most intemperate enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentiousness of 
the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splen- 
dour of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens 
of Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the serious and 
manly virtues were the subject of ridicule, and the contempt for 
female modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption 
of the capital of the East. The rustic manneis of Julian soon dis- 
gusted the delicacy of his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals 
could neither imitate nor admire the severe simplicity which the 
emperor always maintained and sometimes affected. The majority 
of the people supported the glory of the Christian name, which had 
been first invented by their ancestors : they contented themselves 
with disobeying the moral precepts, hut they were scrupulously 
attached to the speculative doctrines, of their religion. The hatred 
which the citizens of Antioch entertained again'^t the austere philo- 
sopher, and the apostate from the Christian faith, was still further 
augmented by a scarcity of corn ; and during the licentious days of 
the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded with insolent songs, 
which derided the laws, the religion, the personal conduct, and even 
the heard, of the emperor. The disciiile of Socrates was too deejily 
affected by these popular insults ; but the monarch, endowed with 
quick sensibility and possessed of absolute jiower, refused his 
passions the gratification of revenge. Instead of abusing or exerting 
the authority of the state to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retaliation, which it 
woxild be in the power of few princes to employ. He had been 
insulted by satires and libels ; in his turn he composed, under the 
title of the Enemy of the Beard, an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire of the licentious and effer^inate manners 
erf Antioch. This imperial reply was publicly exposed before the 
p^tes of the palace ; and the MisoroGOH still remains a singular 
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monument of the resentment, the wit, the humanity, and the indis- 
cretion of tTulian. 

§ 13. Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose genius and virtues 
might atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his 
country. The sophist Libanius was horn in the capital of the East ; 
he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at 1^'ice, 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of 
his life, at Antioch. His school was assiduously frequented by the 
Grecian youth ; his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number 
of eighty, celebrated their incomparable master ; and the jealousy 
of his rivals, who persecuted him from one city to another, con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which Eibanius ostentatiously dis- 
played of his superior merit. When Julian ascended the throne, 
lie declared his impatience to embrace and reward the Syrian sophist, 
who had preserved in a degenerate age the Grecian purity of taste, 
of manners, and of religion. The emi^eror’s prepossession was in- 
creased and justified by the discreet pride of his favourite. Instead 
of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the palace of Con- 
stantinople, Libanius calmly expected his arrival at Antioch, with- 
drew from court on the first symptoms of coldness and indifference, 
required a formal invitation for each visit, and taught his sovereign 
an important lesson, that he might command the obedience of a 
subject, but that he must deserve the attachment of a friend. 
Julian might disdain the acclamations of a venal court who adored 
the Impeiial purple ; but he w^as deeply flattered hy the praise, 
the admonition, the freedom, and the envy of an independent philo- 
sopher, who refused his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
fame, and protected his memory. The voluminous writings of 
Libanius still exist j* for the most part they are the vain and idle 
compositions of an orator who cultivated the science of words,^ — 
the productions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his 
contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and the 
Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes 
descended from this imaginary elevation ; he entertained a various 
and elaborate correspondence ; he praised the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public and private life ; 
and he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch against the just 
resentment of Julian and Theodosius.* 

§ 14. The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the 
field in the beginning of the spring (a. d. 363, March 5), He 
marched from Antioch through Beroea (Aleppo) and Bate© to 
Hierapolis, situated about 24 miles from the Euphrates. He camsed 

* The birth oft Libanius is assigned to the year 314, He maitioais the 76tli 
year of his age (a. d. 390), and seems to allude to some events of a still later 
date. 
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this river on a "bridge of boats which was previously constructed, 
and advanced without delay to Carrhse, a very ancient city of Meso- 
potamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis (Mar. 19). 
The secret of the expedition had hitherto remained in his own 
breast ; but as Carrhse is the point of separation of the two great 
roads, he could no longer conceal whether ic was his design to 
attack the dominions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that 
of the Euphrates. The emperor detached an army of 30,000 men, 
under the command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, 
who had been duke of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their 
march towards hTisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desultory 
incursions of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the 
Tigris^ Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of 
the generals ; but Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and 
sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiahene, they might arrive 
under the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the hanks of the Euphrates, 
should besiege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The success 
of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great measure, on the 
powerful and ready assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
exposing the safety of his own dominions, might detach an army of 
4000 horse and 20,000 foot to the assistance of the Eomans. But 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, and could disguise his timid indolence by the more 
decent excuses of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious 
attachment to the memory of Constantins, from whose hands he 
had received in marriage Olympias, the daughter of the prsefect 
Ahlavius. He professed the Chiistian religion ; he reigned over a 
nation of Christians ; and he was restrained, by every principle of 
conscience and interest, from contributing to the victory which 
would consummate the ruin of the church. 

The military disiDOsitions of Julian wex*e skilfully contrived to 
deceive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. The legions 
appeared to direct their march towards Hisibis and the Tigris. On 
a sudden they wheeled to the right, traversed the level and naked 
plain of Carrhae, and reached, on the third day, the hanks of the 
Euphrates, where the strong town of Hicephorium, or Callinicum, 
had been founded by the Macedonian kings. Prom thence the 
Emperor pursued his march, above 90 miles, along the winding 
stream of the Euphrates, till at length, about one month after his 
departure from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circesium, 
the extreme limit of the Eoman dominions. The army of Julian, 
the most numerous that any of the Caesars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of 65,000 effective and well-disciplined soldiers. 
The broad channel of the Euphrates was crowded by a fleet of 
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1100 skips, destined to attend the motions and to satisfy the wants 
of the Boman army. The river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates 
at Circesinm, and, as soon as the trumpet gave the signal of march, 
the Bomans passed the little stream which separated two mighty 
and hostile empires (April 7). 

§ 15, The country which the Bomans traversed from the Cliaboras 
to the cultivated lands of Assyria may be considered as a part of 
the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which could never be 
improved by the most powerful arts of human industry. Julian 
marched over the same ground which had been trod above 700 years 
before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is described 
by one of the companions of Ms expedition, the sage and heroic 
Xenophon.* The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to 
the antelopes and wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous 
towns and villages were pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Euphrates and in the islands which are occasionally formed by that 
river. The city of Anah, or Anatho, which consists of a small 
island in the midst, and two fruitful spots on either side, of the 
Euphrates, yielded to Julian; but the impregnable fortress of 
Thilutha could scorn the menace of a siege, and the emperor would 
not delay Ms march by a vain .attempt to take it. Upon arriving 
at Macepracta the Bomans perceived the ruins of the wall wMch 
had been constructed by the ancient kings of Assyria to secure their 
dominions from the incursions of the Medes. These preliminaries 
of the expedition of Julian appear to have emx^loyed about fifteen 
days, and we may comxmte near 300 miles from the fortress of 
Circesium to the wall of Maceiu'acta, 

' § 16. The fertile province of ALSsyria, which stretched beyond the 

Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media, extended about 400 miles 
from the ancient wait of Macepracta to the territoiy of Basra, where 
the united streams of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge them- 
selves into the Persian Gulf. The whole country might have 
claimed the peculiar name of Mesopotamia, as the two rivers, which 
* are never more distant than 50, approach, between Bagdad and 
Babylon, within 25 miles of each other. The fields of Assyria were 
devoted by Julian to the calamities of war ; and the philosopher 
retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine and cruelty which 
had been committed by their haughty master in the Boman pro- 
vinces. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of the 
Boman emperor ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their 
rashness. Perisabor, or Anbar, a large and populous city on the 
Euphrates, and Maogamalcha, a strong fortress upon the T%ri», 
situate only 11 miles from the royal residence of Gteaphon, weie 


* Anabasis, i. 5, 
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both taken hy stomi, and levelled to the gi’oiind. Julian had thus 
triumphed over all the obstacles that opposed his march to the gates 
of Otesiphon. But the reduction, or even the siege, of the capital " 
of Persia was still at a distance : nor can the military conduct of 
the emperor be cleaily apprehended without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his hold and skilful operations. 
Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of tbo 
palaces of Otesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were 
for ever extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of that 
Greek colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, 
the primitive appellation of Coche. Ooche was situate on the 
western side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as a 
suburb of Otesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have been 
connected by a permanent bridge of boats. The united parts con- 
tributed to form the common epithet of A1 Modain, the .cities, 
which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter residence of the 
Sassanidfic ; and the whole circumference of the Persian capital was 
strongly forti%d by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by 
impracticable fmorasses. ISTear the ruins of Seleucia the camii of 
Julian was fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart against the 
sallies of the numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. The 
Hahar-Malcha, or royal canal, fiows from the Bux^hrates into the 
Tigris at a small distance below the great city. If the Roman 
fleet had followed this canal, the intermediate situation of Coche 
would have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; and the rash , 
attempt of steering against the current of the Tigris, and forcing 
their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must have been 
attended with the total destruction of the Roman navy. The pru- 
dence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and jirovided the remedy. 
As he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan in the same 
country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had dug a 
new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the right hand, 
conveyed the waters of the Hahar-Malcha into the river Tigris at 
some distance above the cities. Prom the information of the peasants 
Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By tbe indefatigable 
labour of the soldiers a broad and deep channel was sxoeedily 
preiiared for the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke way: 
constructed to interrupt the ordinary current of the ISTahar-Malcha : 
a flood of waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the 
Roman fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers %vhicb *cbe Persians rf 
Otesixfiion had erected to oppose their passage. 
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§ IT. As ifc becamo necessary to transport tlie Roman army over 
tlie Tigris, another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of more 
danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream was broad and 
rapid, the ascent steep and difficult ; and the entrenchments which 
had T^en formed on the ridge of the opposite hank were lined with 
a numerous army. In the presence of such an enemy the con- 
struction of a bridge was impracticable ; but in the dead of night he 
transported a large detachment of troops across the river, defeated 
the Persians upon the opposite hank, and pursued them to the gates 
of Ctesiphon. The victory was followed by a solemn sacrifice to 
the god of war, hut the appearances of the victims threatened the 
most inauspicious events; and Julian soon discovered, hy less am- 
biguous signs, that he had now reached the term of his prosperity. 

While the Persians beheld from the -walls of Ctesiphon the deso- 
lation of the adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious look 
towards the North, in full expectation that, as he himself had vic- 
toriously penetrated to the capital of Sailor, the march and junctioil of 
his lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would he executed with the 
same courage and diligence. His expectations were di^ppointed by 
the treachery of the Armenian king, -who permitted, and most pro- 
bably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops from the camp 
of the Romans ; and by the dissensions of the two generals, who 
were incapable of forming or executing any plan for the public 
service. When the em^ieror had relinquished the hope of this 
important reinforcement, he condescended to hold a council of w’ar, 
and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of those generals 
who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious 
undertaking. At the same time he rejected, with ohvstinacy and 
disdain, the most flattering offers of a negotiation of peace. 

§ 18. The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to 
consume Ms time under the impregnable vralls of Ctesiphon. In- 
stead of confining Ms servile march to the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alex- 
ander, and boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till he forced 
his rival to contend with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for 
the empire of Asia. The magnanimity of Julian was applanded 
and l»etrayed hy the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of 
his cotyitry, had generously submitted to act a part full of danger, 
of falsehood, and of shame. With a train of faithful followers he 
deserted to the Imi^erial camp ; exposed, in a specious tale, &e 
injuries which he had sustained ; and confidently offered Mihself as 
the hostage and guide of the Roman march. The credulous Julian, 
receiving the traitor into his bosom, was persnaded to issue an hasty 
order, which, in the opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his 
prudence and to endanger Ms safety. He destroyed in a single 

isr 2 
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h-oiir tke whole navy, which had been transported above 500 miles, 
at 80 great an expense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. A few 
small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the march of 
the army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage of the 
rivers. A supply of twenty days' provisions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet of 
1100 vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, weie abandoned 
to the flames by the absolute command of the emperor. The 
Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of the 
apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Yet there are not wanting some specious, and perhaps 
solid, reasons, which might justify the resolution of Julian. The 
navigation of the Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, nor 
that of the Tigris above Opis. The distance of the last-mentioned 
city from the Homan camp was not very considerable ; and Julian 
must soon have renounced the vain and impracticable attempt of 
forcing upwards a great fleet against the stream of a rapid river, 
which in several places was embannssed by natural or artificial 
cataracts. If, moreover, it was advisable to advance into the inland 
country, the destruction of the fleet and magazines was the only 
measure which could save that valuable prize from the hands of 
the numerous and active trooiDS which might suddenly be poured 
from the gates of Otesiphon. 

The extensive region that lies between the river Tigris and the 
mountains of Media was filled with villages and towns ; and the 
fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved state of culti- 
vation. But on the approach of the Homans this rich and smiling 
IDi'ospect was instantly blasted. Wherever th^ moved, the inha- 
bitants deserted the open villages and took shelter in the fortified 
towns ; the cattle was driven away ; the grass and ripe corn were 
consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had subsided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of a 
smoking and naked desert. The emperor was soon reduced to the 
scanty stock of provisions which continually wasted in his hands. 
Before they were entirely consumed he might still have reached the 
wealthy and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a 
rapid and well-directed march ; but he was deprived of this last 
resource by bis ignorance of tbe roads and by the perfidy of his 
guides. The Homans wandered several days in the countiy to the 
eastward of Bagdad; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led 
them into the snare, escaped from their resentment ; and his fol- 
lowers, as soon as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret 
of the conspiracy. The visionary conquests of Hyrc^nia and India, 
which had so long amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian, 
Conscipus that his own imprudence was the cause of the public 
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distress, he ansionsly balanced the hox^es of safety or success 
without obtaining a satisfactory answer either from gods or men. 
At length, as the only practicable measure, he embraced the reso- 
lution of directing his steps towards the banks of the ’Tigris, with 
the design of saving the army by a hasty march to the confines of 
Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, which acknowledged tbe 
sovereignty of Rome. The desfionding troojis obeyed the signal 
of the retreat (June 16), only 70 days after they had passed the 
Ohaboras with the sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of 
Persia. 

§ 19. As soon as the Romans commenced their retreat, they were 
surrounded by the whole force of the Persian army, and had to fight 
their way step by step. The repeated attacks of the Persians were 
repulsed with firmness ; bnt the hardy veterans, accustomed to the 
cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of 
an Assyrian summer ; their vigour was exhausted by the incessant 
rox)etition of march and combat ; and the progress of the army was 
suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat in the 
X^resence of an active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply 
diminished, the value and price of subsistence increased in the Roman 
camp, and the Romans Began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the frontiers of the empire, 
they should all perish, either by famine or by the sword of the bar- 
barians. 

Under these trying circumstances Julian was distinguished by his 
X*>ersonal bravery, and by the skill with which he led his forces. 
One day he had succeeded in driving off the Persians, who dis- 
charged, as they tied, a cloud of darts and arrows. The heat of the 
weather had tempted Julian to lay aside his cuirass ; and a javelin, 
after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in 
the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weaiX)n from his side ; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of 
the steel, and he fell senseless from Ms horse. His guards flew to 
his relief; and the wounded emx)eror was gently raised from the 
ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent 
tent. The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from 
the fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, 
were expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. His remaining 
strength was exhausted by the painful effort ; and the surgeons, 
examined Ms wound, discovered the symptoms of ax^roaching 
death. He employed the awful moments with the firm temper of 
a hero and a* sage ; the pMlosophem who liad accompanied him in 
this fatal expedition compared the tent of Julian with the prison of 
Socrates 5 and the spectator^ whom duty, or frien<Mnp, or exuiosity. 
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had assembled round his couch, listened with respectful grief to the 
funeral oration of their dying emperor. At the same time he r<i- 
proved the immoderate grief of the spectators ; and conjured them 
not to disgrace, hy unmanly tears, the fate of a prince who in a few 
moments would he united with heaven and with the stars. The efforts 
which he made most probably hastened his death. His wound 
began to bleed with fresh violence : his respiration was embarrassed 
b^'^ the swelling of the veins : he called for a draught of cold water, 
and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, about the 
hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extraordinary man, 
in the 32nd year of his age, after a reign of one year and about 
eight months from the death of Constantins (a. d. 363, June 26), 
In Ms last moments he dis]3layed, i)erhaps with some ostentation, 
the love of virtue and of fame, which had heen the ruling passions 
of his life, 

§ 20. The unexi:)ccted death of Julian left the emxure without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of perplexity and danger 
which, in the s^'iace of fourscore years, had never been experienced, 
since the election of Diocletian. The situation of a famished army, 
eiicainpassed on all sides by a host of baibarians, shortened the 
moments of grief and deliberation. In this scene of terror and 
distress, the body of the deceased prince, according to his own 
directions, was decently embalmed ; and, at the da^wn of day, the 
generals convened a military senate, at wMch the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to 
assist. Three or four hours of the night had not passed away without 
some secret cabals j and when the election of an emperor was pro-* 
jiGsed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. The 
suj>erior virtues of Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions and 
unite their suffrages ; and the venerable prsefect would immediately 
have been declared the successor of Julian, if he himself, with 
sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged Ms age and infirmities, 
so unequal to tlie weight of the diadem, "WMle the generals de- 
bated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than first of 
the domestics, with the names of Emperor and Augustus. The 
tumultuary acclamation was instantly repeated by the guards who 
surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities 
of the lino. The new prince, astonished with his own fortune, was 
hastily invested with the Imperial ornaments, and received an oatli 
of fidelity from the generals, whoso favour and protection he so 
lately solicited. A few hours after the death of Julian the Romans 
continued their march ; and though attacked with redoubled fury hy 
the Persians, who were elated hy the death of Julian, they repulsed 
the enemy, and after marching and fighting a long summer’s day, 
isiwiTM, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, about 
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100 miles abore Ctesiplioii. From Samara tbey continued tbeL* 
march to Dura, also on the Tigris, which they reached four days 
after the death of Julian, although incessantly exposed to the 
vexatious pursuit of the Persians. Here the fainting spirits of the 
Homans were revived by the soimd of peace. The transient pre- 
sumption of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with serious concern, 
that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, lie had lost liis most 
faithful and intrejiid nobles, his bravest; xroops, and the greatest part 
of his train of elei3hants : and the experienced monarch feared to 
provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortime, and 
the unexhausted powers of the Homan empire, which might soon 
advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. Two 
satraps appeared in the camp of Jovian, and declared that the 
clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions 
on which he would consent to spare and to dismiss the Caesar with 
the relics of his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the 
firmness of the Homans ; and the five provinces beyond the Tigris^ 
which had been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were r^tored to 
the Persian monarchy. He acquired, by a single article, the im- 
X^regnable city of Kisihis, which had sustained, in three successive 
sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle of the Moors, 
one of the strongest places of Mesopotamia, were likewise dismem- 
bered from the empire. It was considered as an indulgence that 
the inhabitants of those fortresses were permitted to retire with 
their effects ; but the conqueror rigorously insisted that the Homans 
should for ever abandon the king and kingdom of Armenia. A 
peace, or rather a long truce, of thirty years, was stipulated between 
the hostile nations.^ The conclusion of so ignominious a treaty 
was facilitated by the private ambition of Jovian. The obscure 
domestic, exalted to the throne by fortune rather than by merit, 
was impatient to escape from the hands of the Persians, that he 
might prevent the designs of Procopius, who commanded the army 
of Mesopotamia, and establish his doubtful reign over the legions 
and provinces which were still ignorant of the hasty and tumul- 
tuous choice of the camp beyond the Tigris, 

§ 21. The Homans were new allowed to pass the Tigris un- 
molested ; hut in a laborious march of 200 miles over the plains of 
Mesopotamia they endured the last extremities of thirst and hunger* 
They were obliged to traverse a sandy desert, which, in the extent 
of 70 miles, did not afford a single blade of sweet grass nor a sin^e 
spring of fresh water, and the rest of the inhospitable waste was 
untrod by the footsteps either of friends or enemies- The remains 
of the army at* length reposed themselves under the walls of Hisibis. 
When the conditions of the ignominious treaty beotme known, the 
minds of the people were filled with astonishment and grief, with 
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mdignatiou and terror.' The deep and dangerous (Question, how far 
the puhlic faith should be observed when it becomes incompatible 
with the public safety, was freely a^tated in popular conversation, 
and some hopes were entertained that the emperor would redeem 
his pusillanimous behavour by a splendid act of patriotic perfidy. 
But the same motives which had forced him to subscribe, now 
X>ressed him to execute the treaty of peace. He was impatient to 
secure an emijire at the expense of a few provinces, and the respect- 
able names of religion and honour concealed the personal fears and 
the ambition of Jovian. The inhabitants of Nisibis, notwithstanding 
their entreaties and remonstrances, were compelled to evacuate their 
city, and were removed to a new-built quarter of Anaida, which 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, 
soon recovered its former splendour and became the capital of Meso- 
potamia. Bimilar orders were despatched by tbe emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the 
restitution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed 
the glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious j)eace 
has justly been considered as a memorable sera in the decline and 
fall of the Eoman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had some- 
times relinquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable pro- 
vinces ; but, since the foundation of the city, the genius of Borne, 
the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had 
never retired before the sword of a victorious enemy. 

§ 22. After Jovian had performed those engagements which the 
voice of his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened 
away from the scene of Ms disgrace, and proceeded with his whole 
court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch. Without consulting the 
dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity and grati- 
tude, to bestow the last honours on the remains of his deceased 
sovereign. The corpse of Julian was transported from NTisihis to 
Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days, and, as it passed through 
the cities of the East, was saluted by the hostile factions with 
mournful lamentations and clamorous insults. It was an ancient 
custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs of the Eomans, 
that the voice of prmse should he corrected by that of satire and 
ridicule, and that, in the midst of the splendid pageants which 
displayed the glory of the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the world. This custom 
was practised in the funeral of Julian. The comedians, who re- 
sented his contempt and aversion for the theatre, exMbited, with 
the applause of a Christian audience, the lively and exaggerated 
representation of the faults and follies of the deceased emperor. His 
various character and singular manners afforded an ample scope for 
..pjeaisantry and ridicule. Ip the ^xevQim of Ms tmeommon tMents 
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he often descended below the majesty of his rank. Alexander 'was 
transformed into Biogenes, — the philosopher was degraded into a 
priest. Tlie purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive vanity; 
his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the safety of a 
mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies were the less entitled to 
indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious eiforts of art, or 
even of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at Tarsus 
in Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city on the 
banks of the cold and limpid Cydnus, was displeasing to the faithful 
friends who loved and revered the memory of that extraordinaiy 
man. The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish that the 
disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst the groves of the 
Academy, while the soldier exclaimed, in bolder accents, that the 
ashes of Julian should have been mingled with those of Csesar, in 
the field of Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman 
virtue. The history of princes does not veiy fre(iuently renew the 
example of a similar competition. 
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OHAPTEB XIIL 

THE REIGNS OF JOYIAN AND VADENTINIAN I. 

5 1, Jovian restores Christianity as the established religion^ but proclaims 
universal toleration. § 2. Death of Jovian. § 3. Election of VAliENTi* 
NIAN : he associates his brother Valens in the empii'e. § 4. Final division 
of the Eastern and W estem empires. § 5. Revolt death of Procopius, 
§ 6. Character and government of Valentinian and Valens. § 7, Valenti- 
nian maintains religious toleration. § 8. Valens professes Arianism and 
persecutes the Catholics. § 9. Foreign wars. § 10. Wars with the Ger- 
mans: the Alemanni, Burgundians, and Saxons. § 11. War in Britain: 
the Scots and Piets. § 12. War in Africa: revolt and death of Firmus: 
execution of Theodosius. § 13. War on the Danube: the Gothic wai. 
§ 14. Wai of the Quadi and Sarmatians : death of Valentinian. § 15. 
Succession of Gratian and Valeotiitian II. 

§ 1. The death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in 
a very doubtful and dangerous situation. The Boman army was 
saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, treaty ; and the first 
moments of peace were consecrated by Jovian to restore the do- 
mestic tranquillity of the church and state. Jovian was educated 
in the profession of Christianity ; and as he marched from Nisibis 
to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, the Labarum (5f Constantine, 
which was again displayed at the head of the legions, announced to 
the people th3 faith of their new emperor. As soon as he ascended 
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tlie tlirone lie transmitted a circular epistle to all the governors of 
provinces, in -wMch he confessed the <hvine truth and secured the 
legal establishment of the Christian religion. He showed his attach- 
ment to the Nicene Creed hy the reverence w’hich he expressed for 
the celestial virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran 
of the faith, at the age of 70, had issued from his retreat on the first 
intelligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclamations of the people 
seated him once more on the aichiepiscopai throne, and he wisely 
accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. The venerable 
figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating eloquence, 
sustained the reputation which he had already acquired in the courts 
of four successive i^rinces. As soon as he had gained the confidence 
and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned in 
triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer, the ecclesiastical 
government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church. Under 
the reign of Jovian Christianity obtained an easy and lasting vic- 
tory ; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, 
the genius of Paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished 
hy the arts of Julian, simk irrecoverably in the dust. But the 
Pagans were not persecuted; and Jovian jiuhlished a wise and 
gracious edict of toleration, in which he explicitly declared that, 
although he should severely punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, 
Ms subjects might exercise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonies 
of the ancient worship. 

§ 2. After remaining six weeks at Antioch, Jovian continued his 
march towards Constantinople, but Uadastana, an obscure town, 
almost at an equal distance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked 
for the fatal term of his journey and his life. After indulging him- 
self with a plentiful supper, he retired to rest, and the next morning 
the emiieror Jovian was found dead in his bed (a. d. 364, Eeh. 17). 
The cause of this sudden death was variously understood. By some 
'it was ascribed to the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned 
either by the quantity of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms 
which he had swallowed in the evening. According to others, he 
was suffocated in his sleei^ by the vapour of charcoal, wMch ex- 
tracted from the walls of the apartment the unwholesome moisture 
of the fresh plaster. But the want of a regular inquiry into the 
death of a prince whose reign and person were soon forgotten appears 
to have been the only circumstance which countenanced the malicious 
whispers of poison and domestic guilt. 

§ 3. After the death of Jovian the throne of the Boman world 
remained ten d^Cys without a master. The ministers and generals 
still continued to meet in coimcil, to exercise their respective func- 
tions, to maintain the pt'blic order, and peaceably to conduct the 
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army to tlie city of Nice in Bitliynia, whicli was cliosen for the 
place of tlie election. In a solemn assembly of tbe civil and mili- 
tary powers of the empire, the diadem was again •unanimously 
offered to the }prsefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal. Several candidates were proposed and successively rejected : 
but as soon as the name of Valentinian was pronounced, the merit 
of that officer united the suffrages of the whole assembly, and 
obtained the sinceie appirobation of Sallust himself (Fob. 26). 
Valentinian was the son of Count Gratian, a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, who from an obscure condition had raised himself to the 
military commands of Africa and Britain, The rank and services 
of Gratian contributed to smooth the first steps of the promotion 
of his son, and afforded him an early opportunity of displaying those 
solid and useful qualifications which raised his character above the 
ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The x^erson of Valentinian 
was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his fiiends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear ; and, to second the efforts of 
his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the ad- 
vantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of 
chastity and temperance Valentinian preserved his own and the 
public esteem. In the time of Julian he x^i’ovoked the danger of 
disgrace by the contempt which he x^^-T-FHcly expressed for the 
reigning religion. He was pardoned, however, and still employed, 
by a prince who esteemed his merit, and in the various events of 
the Persian war he improved the reputation which he had already 
acquired on the banks of the Bhine. Valentinian was now in the 
44th year of Ms age ; and 30 days after his own elevation he be- 
stowed the title of Augustus on his brother Valens (March 28), who 
was in his 36 th year. The abilities of Valens had never been exer- 
cised in any employment, military or civil, and his character had 
not inspired the world with any sanguine expectations. He pos- , 
sessed, however, one quality which recommended Mm to Valentinian, 
and preserved the domestic peace of the empire : a devout and 
grateful attachment to Ms benefactor, whose superiority of genius, 
as well as of authority, Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged 
in every action of his life. 

§ 4. Alter remaining a short time at Constantinople, the -two 
emperors set out for the Illjrrian provinces, and in the neighhonr- 
hood of Naissus they executed the solemn and final division of the 
Koman empire (a. n. 364, June). Valentinian bestowed on Ms bro- 
ther the rich prsefeoture of the JEasty from the Lower Danube to the 
confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for his immediate government 
th© warlike x'rcefectures of IllyriciLm, lialy^ and Gaul, from the 
'/Jfteemity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart, and from tht 
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rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. Tlie provincial 
administration remained on its former basis, but a double snpply 
of generals and magistrates was required for two councils and two 
courts ; tbe division was made with a just regard to their peculiar 
merit and situation, and seven master-generals were soon created 
either of the cavalry or infantry. When this important business 
nad been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Vaiens embraced for 
the last time. The emperor of the West established his temporary 
residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East returned to Con- 
stantinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose lan- 
guage he was totally ignorant. 

§ 5. The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion, 
and the throne of Yalens was threatened by the daring attempts of 
a rival whose affinity to the emperor Julian was his sole merit, and 
had been his only crime. Procopius had endeavoured, by his 
dutiful and submissive behaviour, to disarm the jealousy both of 
Jovian and Valentinian, and had retired, with his wife and family, 
to cultivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the pro- 
vince of Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupations were 
interrupted by the appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, 
who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Yalentinian and Yalens, 
was despatched to conduct the unfortunate Pro opius either to a 
perpetual prison or an ignominious death. His presence of mind 
procured him a longer respite and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence 
of a few moments to embrace his weeping family, and, while the 
vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he 
dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the* country of Bosporus. After remaining several 
months in concealment he ventured into the capital, and, during the 
absence of Yalens in Syria, was proclaimed emperor by his friends, 
and was saluted by the soldiers with shouts of joy and vows of 
fidelity (a. d, 365, Sept. 28). At first everything seemed to promise 
success to the usurper. The people regretted the justice and the 
abilities of Sallust, who had been imprudently dismissed from the 
prsefecture of the East. They despised the character of Yalens, 
which was rude without vigour, and feeble without mildness. The 
large bodies of troops stationed in the cities of Thrace and the 
fortresses of the Bower Danube were gradually involved in the 
guilt of rebellion, and the Gothic princes consented to supply th© 
sovereign of Constantinople with the formidable strength of serernl 
thousand auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosporus, and sub- 
dued, withoujb an effort, the unarmed but wealthy provinces of 
Bithjmia and Asia. Yalens began to de^ssdrcf his Iffe and fortune, 
and proposed to negotiate with the usurper. The Hmid mcmarci 
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was saved from disgrace and min by tbe firmness of bis ministers, 
and their abilities soon decided in his favour the event of the civil 
war, Sallust was restored to the prsefecture of the East ; and in 
two engagements the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by his 
troops, who were seduced by the instnictions and example of their 
pervious officers. After wandering some time among the woods 
and mountains of Phiygia, he was betrayed by his desponding fol- 
lowers, conducted to the Impeiial camp, and immediately beheaded 
(a. d. 366, May 28). 

§ 6. The fall of the usurper was followed by many acts of cruelty ; 
and indeed the whole reign of the two brothers was disgraced by 
frequent executions, both at Rome and Antioch. Yalens was of a 
timid, and Yalentinian of a choleric, disposition. An anxious regard 
to his personal safety was the ruling principle of the administration 
of Yalens. The favourites of Yalens obtained, by the privilege of 
rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy would have 
refused. They urged, with persuasive eloquence, that, in all cases 
of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof ; tJiat the power supposes 
the intention of mischief ; that the intention is not less criminal 
than the act ; and that a subject no longer deserves to live, if his 
life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his sovereign. 
The judgment of Yalentinian was sometimes deceived, and his con- 
fidence ahnsed; hut he would have silenced the informers with a 
contemptuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by 
the sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; 
and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to 
consider clemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As long 
as he wrestled with his equals in the hold competition of an active 
and ambitious life, Yalentinian was seldom injured, and never 
insulted, with imiDunity ; and the proudest and most powerful 
generals were apprehensive of iirovoking the resentment of a fearless 
soldier. After he became master of the world he unfortunately 
forgot that where no resistance can he made no courage can he 
exerted ; and instead of consulting the dictates of reason and mag- 
nanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his temiier, at a time 
when they were disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless 
objects of his displeasure. In the government of his household, ox 
of his empire, slight, or even imaginary oflences — a hasty word, a 
casual omission, an involuntary delay — ^were chastised by a sentence 
of immediate death. The expressions which issued the most readily 
from the mouth of the emperor of the West were, “ Strike off his 
head Burn him alive Let him he beaten with clubs till 
lie expires and his most favoured ministers soon understood that, 
by a rash attempt to dispute or suspend the execution of his san- 
guinary commands, they might involve themselves in the guilt and 
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piimsliTnent of disobedience. The repeated gratificatfoiiL cf flifg 
savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against pity and 
remorse ; and the sallies of passion were confirmed by the habits of 
cruelty. But in the calmer moments of reflection the dispassionate 
judgment of Valentinian could clearly perceive, and accurately pur- 
sue, his own and the public interest ; and Valens, who imitated 
with equal docility the various examples which he received from Ms 
elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of 
the prasfect Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in the purple, 
the chaste and temperate simplicity wMch had adorned their private 
life ; and under their reign the pleasures of the court never cost the 
people a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed many of the 
abuses of the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted and im- 
proved the designs of Julian and his successor ; and displayed a style 
and spirit of legislation which might inspire pKDSterity with the most 
favourable opinion of tbeir character and government. Valentinian 
condemned the exposition of new-born infants, and established 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. He enacted that the arts of rhetoric 
and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and Latin languages, 
in the metropolis of every province ; and as the size and dignity 
of the school was usually proportioned to the importance of the city, 
the academies of Rome and Constantinoxfie claimed a just pre- 
eminence. The institutions of Valentinian contiibuted to secure 
the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities were guarded by the 
establishment of the Defensors ; freely elected as the tribunes and 
advocates of the people, to supix)rt their rights, and to expose their 
grievances, before the tribunals of the civil magistrates, or even at 
the foot of the Imperial throne. The finances were diligently 
administered by two princes who had been so long accustomed to 
the rigid economy of a private fortune. 

§ 7. But the most honourable circumstance of the character of 
Valentinian is the firm and temperate impartiality which he uni- 
formly preserved in an age of religious contention. Under the 
reign of an apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the honour of 
Christianity : he allowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself; and they might accept, with gratitude and 
confidence, the general toleration wMch was granted by a prince 
addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise. The 
Pagans, the J ews, and all the various sects which acknowledged the 
divine authority of Christ, were protected by the laws from arbi- 
trary power or x>opular insult; nor was any mode of worship |ut>- 
Mbited by Valentinian, except those secret and criminal practices 
which abused the name of religion for the dark purposes of vice and 
disorder. 
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§ 8, In tke West tlie Arian party was insignificant, and tlie 
friend of toleration was placed at a distance from the fiercest contro- 
versies. But in the provinces of the East, the strength and nnin- 
hers of the hostile factions were more equally balanced. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates ; and every episcopal 
vacancy was the occasion of a iiopular tumult. Yalens was baptized 
by Eudoxus, the Arian bishop of the Imperial city ; and, after he 
had taken this decisive step, it was extremely diflScult for him to 
preserve either the virtue, or the reputation of impartiality. Yalens 
resigned his conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical guides, 
and Hs feeble mind was easily persuaded to oppress the Athanasian 
XDarty. The enemies of Athanasius attempted to disturb the last, 
years of his venerable age ; and his temporary retreat to his father’s 
sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal of a 
great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated the pisefect : 
and the archbishop was permitted to end his life* in peace and in 
glory, after a reign of 47 years (May 2, a. n. 373). The death ol 
Athanasius was the signal of the persecution of Egypt ; and the 
Pagan minister of Yalens, who forcibly seated the worthless Lucius 
on the arcbiepiscopal throne, purchased the favour of the reigning 
party by the blood and sufferings of their Christian brethren. 

§ 9. When the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Yalentinian, his 
reputation in arms, his military skill and experience, and his rigid 
attachment to the forms as well as spirit of ancient discipline, were 
the ]prinGipal motives of their judicious choice. As soon as the 
death of Julian had relieved the barbarians from the terror of his 
name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine and (Conquest excited the 
nations of the East, of the PTorth, and of the South. Their inroads 
were often vexatious, and sometimes formidable ; hut, during the 
twelve years of the reign of Yalentinian (a. b. 364 — 376), his firm- 
ness and vigilance protected his own dominions ; and his powerful 
genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble counsels of his bro- 
ther. Perhaps the method of annals would more forcibly express 
the urgent and divided cares of the two emperors ; but the attention 
of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by a tedious and desul- 
tory narrative. A separate view of the four great theatres of war — 
I. Germany; II. Britain; HI. Africa; and lY. The Danube — 
will impress a more distinct image of the military state of the 
empire under the reigns of Yalentinian and Yalens. 

§ 10. — ^I. In A* B. 365 the Alemanni crossed the Rhine, and laid 
waste the villages of the Gauls ; and before "Yalentinian could pass 
the Alps, they had secxired their captives and spoil in the forests of 
Germany. In the following year they repeated their ravages, but 
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tliey were defeated with great slangliter oix tlie banks of tbe 
Moselle, and abandoned Gaul. But in a. d. S68 they suddenly passed 
thellhine, and siii prised Mognntiacum, or Mainz (Mayence), the jjrin- 
cipal city of the Upper Gennany. Yalentinian resolved to execute 
severe vengeance on the whole body of the nation. He crossed the 
Bhine at the head of a powerful army, and defeated the Alemanni 
with great slaughter in their o-wn territory ; but instead of aspiring 
to the conquest of Germany, the wise monarch confined his atten- 
tion to the important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, 
against an enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring 
volunteers, which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes of 
tile North. The banks of tbe Rhine, fiom its source to the straits 
of the ocean, vrere closely planted with strong castles and convenient 
towers ; and these works secured the tranquillity of Gaul during the 
nine subsequent years of the administration of Yalentinian. 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims 
of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intestine divi- 
sions of the tribes of Germany. About tbe middle of the fourth 
century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and Thuringia, on either 
side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague dominion of tbe Bur- 
gundians, a warlike and numerons peo]3le, whose obscure name 
insensibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally settled 
on a flourishing province. The disputed possession of some saltpits 
engaged tbe Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent contests, 
and the latter were easilj^ tempted by the secret solicitations and 
liberal offers of the emjieror. In a.d. 371 an army of fourscore 
thousand Burgundians appeared on the hanks of the Rhine, and 
impatiently required the support and subsidies which Yalentinian 
had promised ; but they were amused with excuses and delays, till 
at length, after a fruitless expectation, they were comi>elIed to 
retire. The arms and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked 
the fury of their just resentment ; and their massacre of the cap- 
'^tives served to embitter tbe hereditary feud of the Burgundians and 
the Alemanni. 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Yalentinian ; but 
the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depredations 
of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we have a dear and 
domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps of 
Btolemy it fointly marks the narrow neck of the Oimbric penin- 
sula, and three small islands towards the mouth of the Elbe. This 
contracted territory, the present duchy of Schleswig, or perhaps 
Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms 
of Baxons who *reigned over tbe ocean, who filled the British island 
wifli their language, their laws, and their colonies, and who so long 
defended the liberty of the North against the arms of Charlemfi^e. 

GIBBON. o 
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It is piobaMe tliat Saxon was tlie general name given by tbe Ceita 
of Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast, and of the water systems 
of the Lower Elbe, Weser, and Lower Khine. Their situation dis- 
posed them to embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and 
pirates; the success of the first adventurers naturally excited the 
emulation of others ; and the various troops of pirates who fought 
under the same standard were insensibly xinitecf in a permanent 
Eociety, at fiist of rapine, and afterwards of government. After 
they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces 
of the West they extended the scene of their depredations, and the 
most sequestered places had no reason to presume on their security. 
The Saxon boats drew so little water that they could easily proceed 
fourscore or an hundred miles up the great rivers ; their weight was 
so inconsiderable that they were transported on waggons fiom one 
river to another ; and the xfirates who had entered the mouth of the 
Seine or of the Rhine might descend, with the rapid stream of the 
Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the reign of Yalentinian 
the maritime jirovinces of Gaul were afflicted hy the Saxons, and a 
military count was stationed for the defence of the sea-coast, c? 
Armorican limit. 

§ 11. — II. The islands of Great Britain and Ireland were gradually 
l^eopled from the adjacent continent of Gaiil. From the coast of 
Kent, to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a 
Celtic origin was distinctly preserved in the peiqjetual resemblance 
of language, of religion, and of manners. The Roman pirovince wa« 
reduced to the state of civilised and peaceful servitude : the rights 
of savage freedom were contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. 
The iiihahitants of that northern reg’on were divided, as early as 
the reign of Constantine, between the two great tribes of the Scots 
and of the Picts, who have since expeiienced a very different 
fortune. The power, and almost the memory, of the Picts have 
been extinguished by their successful rivals ; and the Scots, after., 
mamtaining for ages the dignity of an Independent kingdom, have 
multiplied, by an equal and voluntary union, the honours of the 
English name. The origin of the Scots and Picts has given rise to 
long controversies ; hut it is most probable that the Scots were the 
same as the Gael of the present day, and that the Picts were akin 
to the Welch family of the Celtic race. The Scots inhabited the 
western part of Caledonia, and, according to tradition, had crossed 
over from the neighbouring coast of Ireland. It may admit of 
doubt whether Ireland or Scotland was the original seat of the 
Scots ; but this is immaterial ; the Scots were of the same race as 
the inhabitants of Ireland, and even in the fourtb and following 
centuries were moie numerous in Ireland than in Caledonia. The 
Picts dwelt upon the eastern coast of Caledonia, and were distin- 
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gtiisbed, in the eyes of the Homans, hy the strange fashion ol 
'painting -feieir naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantastic 
figxires. 

Six years after the death of Constantine the destructive inroads 
li^the, Scots and Piets required the presence of his youngest son, 
who reig ne^n^ lbhe Western emphe. Constans visited his British 
dominion jTniS^ib. 343 : but we may form some estimate of the 
importance' of his achievements by the language of panegyric, which 
celebrates only liis triumph over the elements, or, in other words, 
the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of Bou- 
logne to the harbour of Sandwich. The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience were aggravated by the 
^eble and corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Constantins, 
The hostile tribes of the North, vrho detested the pride and power 
of the King of the World, suspended their domestic feuds ; and the 
barbarians of the land and sea, the Scots, the B|gt§, and the S^oiis, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the v^ll of 
Antoninus to the shores of Kent. Every messenger w^ho escape 
across the British Channel conveyed the most melancholy and 
alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian; and the emperor at 
length resolved to intrust the defence, or rather the recovery, of 
Britain, to the abilities of the brave Theodosius (a. n. 367). This 
general not only succeeded in dri-vung the Scots and Piets out of the 
Roman province, hut he confined them -with a strong hand to the 
northern angle of the island, and perpetuated, by the name and 
settlement of the new province of Vhlentia, the glories of the reign 
of Yalentinian. 

§ 12. — III. The tyranny of Count Homanus, who held the military 
command of Africa, at length provoked the provincials to join the 
rebellious standard of Firaius, tbe Moor, who established his power 
ill Mauritania and Numidia. But the imprudent and unhappy 
Africans soon discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had 
not sufficiently consulted their own strength or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any certain intelligence that 
the emperor of the West had fixed the choice of a general, he was 
suddenly informed that the great Theodosius, the conqueror of 
Britain, had landed with a small hand of veterans on the African 
:^oast, and the timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue 
and military genius. Eirmiis took refuge among the chiefs of the 
independent tribes of Africa ; but he was pursued hy Theodosius 
from place to place, and at length put an end to his own life to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Roman general (a. n. 374). Two 
years afterwards (a. u. 376) the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a 
vague suspicion that his name and services were superior to the 
rank of a subject^ was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. Ya- 
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lentiBian no longer reigned ; and ilie deatli of Theodosius may 
jnstly be im^mted to the arts of the ministers who abused the con*- 
fidence and deceived the inexperienced youth of his sons. 

§ 13 — IT. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Homans 
secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their dominions. 
The victoi'ies of the great Hermamuc, king of the Ostrogoths, had 
extended his dominions from the Danube to the h^tic. ^The inde- 
pendent tribes were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
king of the Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation ; and 
the chiefs of the Yisigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, 
and assumed the more humble appellation of Judges. The Ileruli, 
who inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Masotis ; the Yenedi, 
who filled the wide extent of the plains of modern Poland ; the 
who dwelt upon the Baltic, and whose name is still pre- 
served in the lorovince of Esthonia, successively yielded to the 
superiority of the Gothic arms, and Hermanric reigned over the 
gieatest part of Germany and Scythia with the authority of a con- 
queror, and sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the Im- 
perial house of Constantine, of whose power and libeiality they had 
received so many signal proofs. Their contemxct for two new and 
obscure lorinces, who had been raised to the throne by a popular 
election, inspired the Goths with holder hopes; and they were 
easily tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, 
by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Homans. Thirty 
thousand Goths crossed the Danube, but before they could receive 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Procoj)ius, they 
X^erceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the civil and 
military powers were resumed by his successful rival. A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Yalens, or the gene- 
rals of Yalens, resisted their march, prevented their retieat, and 
intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was« 
tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indignantly threw down 
their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and 
chains : and the numerous captives were distributed in all the 
cities of the East. Hermanric was grieved and exasxjerated by this 
national calamity ; but the war which followed (a. d. 867 ) scarcely 
deseives the attention of posterity, except as the pi^eliminary stex)S 
of the approaching decline and fall of the emigre. Instead of lead- 
ing the nations of Germany and Scythia to the hanks of the 
Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, the aged monarch 
of the Goths resigned to the brave Athanaric, jnd;ge of the Yisi- 
goths, the danger and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy 
who wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. 
After the war had lasted three years, Yalens concluded a treaty 
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vsdth tlie G-otlis (a. d. 370), who remaiued in a state of tranqnillity 
for the next six years, till they were violently impelled against the 
Roman empire by an innumerable host of Scythians, who appeared 
to issue from the frozen regions of the Korth. 

§ 14. The emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother 
the command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate care 
the defence of the Riisetian and Illyrian x->rovinces, which spread so 
many hundred miles along the greatest of the European rivers. 
The Qiiadi, indignant at the treacherous murder of their king by 
one of the Roman governors, called in the assistance of their Pan- 
nonian allies, and invaded the province of Fannonia, which they 
laid waste with fire and sword. Yjdentiman, who then resided at 
Treves, was deeply affected by the calamities of Illyricum, but the 
lateness of the season suspended the execution of his designs till the 
ensuing spring (a. n. 375). He marched iu person, with a con- 
siderable part of the forces of Graiil, from the banks of tbe Moselle ; 
crossed the Danube, and advanced into the country of the Quad! 
with an insatiate thirst of hlood and revenge. The extreme devas- 
tation and promiscuous massacre of a savage war were justified in 
the eyes of the emx>eror, and perhaps in those of the world, by the 
crxiel equity of retaliation ; and such w^as the disciiline of the 
Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, that Yalentinian 
repassed the Danube without the loss of a single man. As he had 
resolved to complete the destruction of the Quadi by a second cam- 
paign, he fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, 
near the Hungarian city of Fresburg. "While the operations of war 
were suspended by the severity of the weather, the Qnadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror. Their 
ambassadors were introduced into the Imperial council. They 
approached the throne with bended bodies and dejected counte- 
nances, and, without daring to complain of the murder of their 
Jiiing, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invasion was 
the crime of some irregular robbers, which the i3iiblic council of the 
nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He 
reviled, in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their 
ingratitude, their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his 
gestures, expressed the violence of his ungovemed fury ; and while 
his whole frame was agitated with convulsive passion a large blood- 
vessel suddenly hurst in his body, and Yalentinian fell speechless 
into the arms of his attendants. Tlieir pious care immediately con^ 
cealed his situation from the crowd, hut in a few minutes the 
emperor of the^West expired in an agony of pain, retaining his 
senses till the last, and straggling, without success, to declare bis 
intentions to the genemls and ministers who surrounded the royal 
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couch. Valentiniau was about 54 years of age, and he wanted only 
one hundred days to accomplish the twelve years of his reign (No- 
vember 17, A. D. 375). 

§ 15. Valentinian was twice married, first to Severa, the grand- 
daughter of Constantine, and secondly to Justina, the widow of 
By his first wife he had a son named Gratian, who 
waHjlpirs old at his father’s death. The issue of the second 
marriage was also a son, who bore the same name as his father, but 
who was^t this time only four years of age. Gratian had received 
the title of Augustus in the lifetime of Valentinian, and had eveiy 
title to the throne ; but he resided, without appiehension, in the 
palace of Treves, whilst at the distance of many hundred miles his 
father suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. Hie tioops at 
Bregetio were persuaded to proclaim the infant Valentinian emperoi . 
The impending dangers of a civil war weie seasonably prevented by 
the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He cheer- 
fully accepted the choice of the army, declared that he should 
always consider the son of Justina as a hiother, not as a lival, and 
advised the empress, with her son Valentinian, to fix their residence 
at Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, while he 
assumed the more arduous command of the countries beyond the 
Alps. The government of the Roman woild was exeicised in the 
united names of Valens and his two neifiiews; hut the feeble 
emperor of the East, who succeeded to the rank of his elder bro- 
ther, never obtained any weight or influence in the councils of the 
West. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

FROM THR BEATH OF VALENTINIAN TO THE BEATH OP THEOlOOffTCTS. 

I 1. The nomadic tribes of central Aaa. § 2. Their government. § 3. The 
Huns: their wars witli the Chinese. § 4, Migrations of the Huns, 
§ 5. The Huns defeat the Goths; the Goths cross the Danube and revolt 
against the Homans. § 6. The Gothic war: defeat and death of the 
emperor Valens. § 7. Theodosius appointed emperor of the East: his 
birth and character. § 8, Submission of the Visigoths. § 9. Defeat of 
the Ostrogoths, who are transplanted to Phrygia and Lydia, § 10. Revolt 
of Maximus: death of Gratian. § 11. Maximus recognised by Theodosias 
as emx>eror. § 12. Orthodoxy of Theodosius: he persecutes the Arians: 
Coundl of Constantinople. § 13. Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. § 14- 
Amhrose, bishop of Milan : his successful opposition to the empre^ Jusifea, 
§ 15. Maximus invades Italy: flight of Valentinian. § 16. War between 
Theodosius and Maximus: death of Maximus, § 17. Chaxader of Theo- 
dosius. §*18. Sedition and massacre of Thessalonica- §19. Penance of 
Theodosius. § 20. Murder of Yalentanian by Arbogastes. § 21, AihO"- 
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gastes makes EuGENios emperor of the West: defeat and death of Aihogastea 

and Eugenius, § 22, Death of Theodosius. § 23, Ruin of Paganism. 

§ 1. The fall of the Romaa empire may justly he dated from the 
reign of Valens, In this disastrous period the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Grermany. 
The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of the West 
the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than forty years, from 
the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a way, by the success of 
their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile tnbes more savage than 
'iiemselves. 

In eveiy age the immense plains of Central Asia have been inba- 
Mted by vagrant tribes of htmters and shepherds, whose indolence 
refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless spirit disdains the 
confinement of a sedentary life. These nomadic tribes were called 
in antiquity by the general name of Scythians, and have received 
in modern times the common designation of Taetaes.=*= They aro 
divided into four great races, called respectively, the Mongolian, 
Tungusian, Turkish, and Ugrian. I. The Mongolmn Bace is the 
least numerous of the four, and was confined to a comparatively 
small territory till the time of their national hero Zingis Khan, 
when they first occur in history. With the exception of a few scat- 
tered holds, the Mongolians are still confined to the country noi'th- 
ward of the great wall of China and westward of the Mandsliu 
country. II. The Tungusian Bace extends on the east from the 
Yenesei to the sea of Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast of 
the Icy Sea, between tbe Yenesei and the Lena, to the Yellow Sea 
on the south-east. Among the numerous tribes of tbe Tungusian 
race, some of which are very barbarous, tbe only one which has 
exercised an influence upon the history of the world is that of the 
Mandshus, the present rulers of China. III. The Turkish Bace, 
the most widely extended of the four, and one of the most consider- 
able of the families of the world, occupies as a continuous popula- 
tion the vast extent of country from the neighbourhood of the lake 
Baikal, 110° B. long., to the eastern boundaries of the Greek and 
Slavonic countries of Europe. IV. The Ugrian Bace, also called 
the Finnish or Tschudish, left the great eastern plateau of Asia, 

♦ The Tartars were closely allied to the Mongols in race, and dwelt near 
the lake Bonyir, to the eastward of Mongolia, They occupied so conspicuous 
a place in the army of Zingis Khan that their name was given by the nations 
of western Europe to the whole Mongohan army. Their pioper name was 
Tatars* It is said to have been changed into Tartar in consequence of an 
expression of St. Louis, who, when the devastations of Zingis Khan were 
heard of with horror in western Europe, is reported to have exclaimed, 

Erigat nos, mater, coeleste solatium, qnia si proveniant ipsl,^vel nos ipsoa 
qtios Tocamus Tartaros ad suas Tartar eas sedes, unde exierunt, retrudemiia, 
yel ipsi nos omnes ad coelum advehant,” 
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and settled in the north-west of Asia and the north of Europe, at n 
period long antecedent to all historical documents. They extend as 
a continuous population from the Yenesei on the east to Norway on 
tlie west. The Magyars of Hungary are the only people of the Ugrian 
race who have exercised any influence upon the history* of the world. 

§ 2. The tribes of Scythia, distinguished by the modern appella- 
tion of Hords^ assume the form of a numerous and increasing family, 
which, in the course of successive generations, has been propagated 
from the same original stock. The haughty harharians yield a 
cheerful and voluntary obedience to the head of their blood, and 
their chief, or mursa, as the representative of their great father, ex- 
ercises the authority of a judge in peace and of a leader in war. In 
the original state of the pastoral world, each of the raur&ts acted as 
the independent chief of a large and separate family, and the limits 
of their peculiar territories were gradually' fixed by superior force 
or mutual consent. But the constant operation of various and j>er- 
manent causes contributed to unite the vagrant Herds into national 
communities, tinder the command of a supreme head. The most 
successful of the Tartar princes assumed the military command, to 
which he was entitled by the sui>criority either of merit or of power. 
He was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his equals, and 
the title of Khan expresses in the language of the North of Asia the 
full extent of the regal dignity. The right of hereditary succession 
was long confined to the blood of the founder of the monarchy ; and 
at this moment all the Khans who reign from Crimea to the wall of 
China are the lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis. 

§ 3. In every age the Scythians and Tartars have been renowned 
for their invincible jsourage and rapid conquests. The thrones of 
Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of tlie 
North, and their arms have spread ten’or and devastation over the 
most fertile and warlike countries of Europe. The Huns, who 
under the reign of Yalens threatened the empire of Rome, had been 
formidable, in a much earlier period, to the empire of China. They 
belonged to the Turkish race and their ancient, perhaps their ori- 
ginal, seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, tract of country, 
immediately on the north side of the great wall. Their place is at 
present occupied hy the forty-nine Holds or Banners of the Mon- 
gous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two hundred thou- 
sand families. But the valour of the Huns had extended the narrow 
limits of their dominions ; and their rustic cMefs, who assumed the 

* It is supposed by many that the name of Hungary is derived from that 
of the Huns : and as the Magyars of Hungaiy are XTgrians, it is maintained 
that the Huns belonged to the same race. But the name Hungary is moie 
probably thrived from that of the Ugnans or XJngrians who peopled ti|ia 
cmmtry in historical times* 
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appellation of Tanjou, gradually became tbe conquerors and the 
sovereigns of a formidable empire. In the third century before the 
Christian asra, a wall of 1500 miles in length was constrnctf3d, 
to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads of the Huns j 
but this stupendous work, which, holds a conspicuous place in the 
map of the world, has never contributed to the safety of an unwar- 
like people. At the beginning of the second century before the 
Christian sera, the Huns broke through the wall, and spread them- 
selves over the face of the country ; and the Chinese emperors were 
content to purchase a temporary and precarious i^eace by a legular 
payment of money and silk. The conquest of China has been 
twice achieved by the pastoral tribes of the Horth : the forces of 
the Huns were not inferior to those of the Mongols, or of the 
Mandshus ; and their ambition might entertain the most sanguine 
hopes of success. But their pride was humbled, and their progress 
was checked, hy the arms and policy of Youti, the fifth emperor of 
the powerful dynasty of the Han. In his long reign of 54 years 
(b. c. 141-87), he humbled the power of the Huns ; many of the 
subject tribes threw off the yoke, and the Sienpi, a tribe of Oriental 
Tartars, retaliated the injuries they had foimerly sustained, and 
destroyed for ever the empire of the Tanjous (a. d. 93). 

§ 4. Some of the vanquished Huns were contented to remain in 
their native country, and to mingle with the victorious nation of 
the Sienpi. Others, ambitious of a more honourable servitude, re- 
tired towards the south, and were permitted to inhabit and to guard 
the extreme frontiers of one of the provinces of China. But the 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns maintained in their 
adverse fortune the undaunted spirit of their ancestors. The W estern 
world was open to their valour, and they resolved, under the con- 
duct of their hereditary chieftains, to discover and subdue some 
remote country which was still inaccessible to the arms of the 
Sienpi and to the laws of China. Two great divisions of these for- 
midable exiles directed their march towards the Oxus and towards 
the Yolga. The first of these colonies established their dominion 
in the fruitful and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side 
of the Caspian, where they received the name of white Huns. The 
second division of the Huns, after dwelling some time upon the 
eastern banks of the Yolga, crossed this river, and invaded the 
country of the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied an extensive 
tract between the Yolga and the Tanais. The Alani were defeated ; 
many of them joined the ranks of their conquerors ; and the Huns 
proceeded, with an increase of nxunbers and confidence, to invade 
the limits of the Gothic empire. p 

§ 6. The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended from the 
: ^Itic to the Htixine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age aud repu- 
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tation, tlie fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by the for- 
midable apxjroach of an host of unknown enemies, on ’whom his 
barbarous subjects might, without injustice, bestow the epithet of 
harharians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the 
imjplacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and magni- 
fied by the astonished Goths, ’who beheld their fields and villages 
consumed with flames and deluged uith indiscriminate slaughter. 
To these real terrors they added the surprise and abhorrence ’which 
%vcrc excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, and the 
strange deformity of the Huns. These savages of Scythia were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the human sj^ecics by their broad shoul- 
tlers, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply buried in the head ; 
and as they were almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed 
either the manly giaces of youth or the venerable as^iect of age. 
Against these enemies, Hermanric preimred to exert the united 
forces of the Gothic state ; hut he soon discovered that his vassal 
tribes, x^rovoked by oxjpression, were much more inclined to second 
than to repel the invasion of the Huns. The aged king of the Goths 
died soon afterwards, and his successor maintained the unequal 
contest against the aims of the Huns and the Alani till he was de- 
feated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogcjths submitted to 
their fate ; and the Yisigoths, w’ho were persuaded that the interx>o- 
sition of the Danube was the only barrier that coidd save them 
from the invincible valour of the barbarians of Scythia, imxdored 
Valens to peimit them to cross the river, and solemnly x^rotested 
that, if the gracious liberality of the emperor would permit them to 
cultivate the waste lands of Tlirace, they should ever hold them- 
selves bound, by; the strongest obligations of duty and gratitude, to 
obey the laws and to guard the limits of the republic. The prayers 
of the Goths were granted, and their service was accepted by the 
Imperial court ; and orders were immediately desxmtched to the civil 
and military governors of the Thracian diocese to make tlie neces- 
sary x^r^parations for the passage and subsistence of a great people, 
till a proper and sufScient territory could be allotted for their future 
residcmce. The liberality of the emx>eror was accom]>anied, how- 
ever, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence might 
justify on the side of the Romans, but which distress alone could 
extort from the indignant Goths- Before they passed the Danube 
they were required to deliver their arms, and it was insisted titeit 
their children should be taken from them and dispersed threm^ the 
provinces of Asia, where they might be civilized by the arts of edu- 
cation, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of Iheir parents. 
A- probable testimony has fixed the number of tjie Gothic warriors 
at two hundred thousand men ; and if we can ’mitnre to add the 
just proportion of women, of children, and of the whole mass 
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of people whicli composed tfcis formidable emigration must have 
amounted to near a million of x-ei’sons, of both sexes and of all ages. 
The children of the Goths, those at least of a distinguished rank, 
were separated from the multitude. They were conducted without 
delay to the distant seats assigned for their residence and education ; 
hut the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths and the most 
important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. -The harharians, 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour and the pledges 
of safety, were disxjosed to offer a price which the lust or avarice of 
the Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. The Goths, with 
arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats ; and, when 
their strength w'as collected on the other side of the river, the im- 
mense camp which was spread over the plains and the hills of the 
Lower Mcesia assumed a threatening and even hostile aspect 
(a. d. 376). At this important crisis the military government 
of Thi-ace was exercised hy Lupicinus and IMaximus, in whose 
venal minds the slightest hojoe of private emolument outweighed 
every consideration of xuiblic advantage. Instead of obeying the 
orders of their sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, the 
demands of the Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oiDxeressive 
tax on the wants of the hungry barbarians. The vilest food was 
sold at an extravagant price, and, in the room of wholesome and 
substantial provisions, the markets were filled with the flesh of dogs 
and of unclean animals who had died of disease. A spirit of dis- 
content insensibly arose in the camp of the harharians. They beheld 
around them the wealth and plenty of a fertile jDrovince, in the 
midst of which they suffered the intolerable hardshi^is of artificial 
famine- But the means of relief, and even of revemge, were in their 
hands, since the rapaciousness of their tyrants had left to an injured 
people the possession and the use of arms. They advanced against 
Marcianopolis . defeated Tj-nxfielmia at the head of a Roman army, 
and laid waste Thrace with fi.re and sword. 

§ 6. The imprudence of Yalens and his ministers had introduced 
into the heart of the emxoire a nation of enemies ; hut the Visigoths 
might even yet have been reconciled hy the manly confession of past 
errors and the sincere performance of former engagements. These 
healing and temperate measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East : but on this occasion alone 
Valens was brave ; and his unseasonable bravery was fatal to him- 
self and to his subjects. He declared his intention of marching from 
Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue this dangerous rebellion ; and, 
as he was not ignorant of the difficulties of the enterx^risej^^ he solicited 
the assistance of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded 
all the forces of the West. In the first campaign (a. d. 377) a 
blopdy battle was fought between the generals of Valens, and Friti- 
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gern, tlie leader of tlie 'Visigoths, in which neither side could claim 
the honours or the effects of a decisive victory. In the second cam- 
Xmign (a. D, 378) the army of Fritigem was swelled by new swarms 
of barbarians, who had passed the unguarded Danube. Many of 
the Ostrogoths joined his standard, and several of the herds of the 
Huns and the Alani -were allured by bis liberal promises. The 
Sarmatians, who could never forgive the successor of Yalentinian, 
enjoyed and increased the general confusion ; and a seasonable irnip- 
tion of tbe Alemanni into the jDiovinces of Gaul engaged the atten- 
tion and diverted the forces of the em^jcror of the West. The Gothic 
army was collected by the diligence of Fritigem in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadrianoi:>le. Yalens, who had at length removed his camp 
and army from Antioch, marched from Constantinople to Hadrian- 
ople, and there resolved to bring the war to an end by a decisive 
battle. 

On the 9th of August, a day which has deserved to be marked 
among the most inausx)icious of the Homan calendar, the emperor 
Yalens, leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage and military 
treasure, marched from Hadrianople to attack the Goths, who were 
encamped about 12 miles from the city. The event of the battle, 
so fatal to Yalens and to the empire, may be described in a few 
words ; tbe Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry W’as abandoned, sur- 
rounded, and cut in pieces. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, 
and of dismay, the emi^eror, deserted by Ms guards, and wounded, 
as it wras supposed, with an anew, sought protection among a body 
of soldiers wdio still maintained their ground with some appearance 
of order and firmness. Some troops advanced lo his relief : they 
found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and 
mangled bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate 
prince either among tbe living or the dead. Their search could not 
indeed be successful, if there is any truth in tbe circumstances with 
which some historians have related the death of the emperor. By 
the care of his attendants, Yalens was removed from the field of 
battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to dress his 
wound, and to provide for Ms future safety. But this humble 
retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : they tried to force 
tbe door ; they were provoked by a discharge of arrows from the 
roof ; till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry 
faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Homan emperor and Ms 
train. Yalens perished in the flames; and a youth, who dropped 
from the window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and 
to inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which they lost by 
their own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished 
officers perished in tbe battle of Hadrianople, xvMch equalled in tlis 
actual loss, and far surpassed in tbe fatal consequences, tbe mis- 
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fortune which Rome bad formeidy sustained in the fields of Cann^. 
Above two-thirds of the Homan army were destroyed : and the 
darkness of the night was esteemed a very favourable circumstance, 
as it served to conceal the flight of the multitude. The Goths, after 
a vain attempt to take Hadrianople, advanced as far as the walls of 
Constantinople. Thence they slowly moved, laden with the spoils 
of the wealthy subiiibs and the adjacent territoiy, to the mountains 
which form the w’estern boundary of Thrace. Having no longer 
any resistance to apprehend from the scattered and vanquished 
troops of the East, they sp>read themselves over the face of a fertile 
and cultivated country, as far as the confines of Italy and the 
Adriatic Sea, 

§ 7, The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march tow^ards 
the plains of Hadrianople when he was informed that his colleague 
had been slain in battle, and that two-thirds of the Roman army 
were exterminated hy the sword of the victorious Goths. Gratian 
was too late to assist, he was too weak to revenge, his nnfortiinato 
colleague j and the valiant and modest youth felt himself unequal 
to the support of a sinking world. A formidable tempest of the 
barbarians of Geimany seemed ready to hurst over the provinces of 
Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was oppressed and distracted by the 
administration of the Western empire. In this important crisis 
the government of the East and the conduct of the Gothic w'ar 
required the undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. It was 
the wish of Gratian to bestow the x^urple as the reward of virtue ; 
and his choice was soon declared in favour of an exile, whose father, 
only three years before, had suffered, under the sanction of Ms autho- 
rity, an unjust and ignominious death. The great Theodosius, a 
name celebrated in history and dear to the catholic church, was 
summoned to the Imperial court at Sirmium, and was qqmnelled to 
accept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, and 
7 the equal title of Augustus (a. d. 379, Jan. 19). The provinces oi 
' Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which Yalens had reigned, were re- 
signed to the administration of the new empei'or ; but as he was 
specially intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian 
prasfecture was dismembered, and the two gi*eat dioceses of Dacia 
and Macedonia were added to the dominions of the Eastern empire. 

The same province, and perhaps the same city,* which had given 
to the thi’one the virtues of Trajan and the talents of Hadrian, was 
the original seat of another family of Spaniards, who, in a less for- 
tunate age, possessed, near foitrscore years, the declining empire of 
Rome. They emerged from the obscurity of municipal honours by 
the active spirit of the elder Theodosius, a general whose exjiloits in 

* TtaJioa^ founded by Scipio Africanus for bis wounded vcteians of Itatv 
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Britain and Africa have formed one of the most sx>lendid parts of 
the annals of Valentinian. The son of that general, who likewise 
Dore the name of Theodosius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, in 
the liberal studies of youth ; hut he was instructed in the art of war 
by the tender care and severe discijiline of his father. Under the 
standard of such a leader, young Theodosius sought gloiy and 
knowledge in the most distant scenes of military action ; inured his 
constitution to the difference of seasons and climates ; distinguished 
his valour by sea and land ; and observed the various warfare of 
the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. His rising fortunes were 
soon blasted by the disgrace and execution of his illustrious father ; 
and Theodosius obtained, as a favour, the permission of retiring to a 
X>rivate life in his native province of Spain. From the innocent, hut 
humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was transj)orted, in less 
than four months, to the throne of the Eastern empire : and the 
<vhole period of the history of the world will not perhaps afford a 
similar example of an elevation at the same time so pure and so 
honourable. During the season of prosperity he had been neglected ; 
but, in the public distress, bis superior roerit was universally felt 
and acknowledged. What confidence must have been reposed in his 
integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pious son would forgive, 
for the sake of the republic, the murder of his father I What ex- 
X^ectations must have been formed of his abilities, to encourage the 
hope that a single man could save, and restore, the empire of the 
East 1 Theodosius was invested with the purple in the 33rd year 
of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the manly beauty 
of his face and the graceful majesty of his jierson, which they were 
pleased to compare with the xfictures and medals of the emperor 
Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities of 
his heart and understanding, a more imj^ortant resemblance to the 
best and greatest of the Homan piinces. 

§ 8, The effects X'^i’oduced by the battle of Hadrianople ou the 
minds of the barbarians and of the Homans, extended the victory of 
the former, and the defeat of the latter, far beyond the limits of a 
single day. The same terrors, which the name of the Huns had 
sx^read among the Gothic tribes, were inspired by the formidable 
name of the Goths among the subjects and soldiers of the Homan 
empire. If Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces, had 
led them into the field to encounter a victorious enemy, his army 
would have been vanquished by their o^vn fears j and his rashness 
could not have been excused by the chance of success. But the 
yreaf Theodoeius, an eiiithet which he honourably deserved on this 
momentous occasion, conducted himself as the firm and faithful 
guardian of the lepuhlic. He fixed his head-quarters at Thes- 
salonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese; from whence he 
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could watcli tlie irregular motions of tlie Barbarians, and direct tlie 
operations of bis lieutenants, from the gates of Constantinople to tbe 
shores of tbe Adriatic. Tbe fortifications and garrisons of tbe cities 
were strengthened ; and tbe troops, among whom a sense of order 
and discipline was revived, were insensibly emboldened by tbe con- 
fidence of tbeir own safety. From these secure stations they were 
encouraged to make frequent sallies on the barbarians, who infested 
the adjacent country ; and as they were seldom allowed to engage, 
without some decisive superiority, either of ground or of numbers, 
their enterTn-ises were, for tbe most part, successful ; and they were 
soon convinced, by their own experience, of the possibility of van- 
quishing their invincible enemies. The prudence of Theodosius was 
seconded by fortune ; and the emperor never failed to seize, and to 
improve, eveiy favourable circumstance. As long as the superior 
genius of Fritigern preserved the union and directed the motions of 
the barbarians, their power was not inadequate to the conquest of 
a great empire. The death of that beio, tbe predecessor and master 
of the reno-wned Alaiic, relieved an impatient multitude from the 
intolerable yoke of discipline and discretion. Dissensions soon arose 
among the different tribes ; and a very considerable part of -the 
subjects of Fritigern, who already felt tbe inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for tbeir king Atbanaric, who 
had formerly governed them as Judge under the great Hermanric. 
But age had chilled the daring spirit of Atbanaric ; and, instead of 
leading his peojole to the field of battle and victory, he wisely 
listened to the fair proposal of an honourable and advantageous 
treaty. The submission of so great a body of the Yisigoths was 
pioductive of the most salutary consequences ; -und the mixed in- 
fluence of force, of reason, and of corruption, became every day more 
powerful and more extensive. Each independent chieftain hastened 
to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an obstinate 
delay might expose Mm, alone and unprotected, to the revenge oi 
justice of the conqueror. The general, or rather the final, capitula- 
tion of the Goths, may be dated four years, one month, and twenty- 
five days, after the defeat and death of the emperor Yalens (a. d. 
382, Oct. 3). 

§ 9. The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from 
the oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the 
voluntary retreat of their leaders Alatheus and Saphmx, whose 
restless spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes of raiflne and 
glory. Their destructive course was pointed towards the West ; 
but we must be satisfied with a very obscure and imgperfect know- 
ledge of their various adventures. After an interval of more than 
four years, they returned, with accumulated force, to tbe banks oi 
the Lower Danube. Hero they were defeated in a. n. 386 by Tbeo- 
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dosfus or his generals * and the survivors formed a treaty with the 
emperor, which fixed their settlement in Phrygia and Lydia. The 
hereditary chiefs of the tribes and femilies were still permitted to 
command their followers in peace and war : but the royal dignity 
was abolished ; and the generals of the Goths were appointed and 
removed at the pleasure of the emperor. An army of 40,CXX) Goths 
was maintained for the perpetual service of the empire of the East ; 
and those haughty troops, who assumed the title of Fa^ratiy or 
allies, were distinguished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and 
licentious privileges. Their native courage was improved by the 
use of arms and the knowledge of discipline ; and, while the re- 
public was guarded or threatened by the doubtful sword of the 
barbarians, the last sparks of the military fiame were finally extin- 
guished in the minds of the Romans. 

§ 10. The popularity of Gratian had long been declining. He 
had abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious hands 
which were stretched forwards to grasp them, and amused his 
leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. Among the various 
arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied him- 
self, with singular inclination and success, to manage the horse, to 
draw the bow, and to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, 
which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler 
purposes of hunting. Large parks were enclosed for the Imperial 
pleasures, and plentifully stocked wifch every sj>ecies of wild beasts, 
and Gratian neglected the duties and even the dignity of his rank 
to consume whole days in the vain display of Ms dexterity and 
boldness in the chace. The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded 
his character in the-eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed the 
security of his reign if the army had not been provoked to resent 
their peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor was guided 
by the instructions of his masters, he professed himself the friend 
and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were spent in the 
familiar conversation of the camp, and the health, the comforts, the 
rewards, the honours of his faithful troops, appeared to be the object 
of Ms attentive concern. But, after Gratian more freely indulged 
his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected 
himself with the most dexterous ministers of Ms favourite amuse- 
ment. A body of the Alani was received into the military and 
domestic service of the palace, and the admirable skill wMch they 
were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia was 
exercised on a more narrow theatre in the parks and enclosures of 
Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and customs of these favourite 
guards, to whom alone he intrusted the defence of his person ; and^ 
as if he meant to insult the public opinion, he frequently showed 
himself to tire soldiers and people with the dr^es and arms, the long 
gibbon. p 
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bow, the sounding quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian 
warrior. The nnworthy spectacle of a Homan prince who had 
renounced the dress and manners of his country filled the minds of 
the legions with grief and indignation. Even the Germans, so 
strong and formidable in the amiies of the empire, affected to dis- 
dain the strange and horrid appearance of the savages of the North, 
who, in the space of a few years, had wandered from the hanks of 
the Volga to those of the Seine. The legions of Britain, which 
shared in the general discontent, compelled Maximus to assume the 
Imperial title (a.d. 383). Maximus was a native of Spam, the 
countryman, the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose 
elevation he had not seen without some emotions of envy and re- 
sentment ; the events of his life had long since fixed him in Britain , 
but if he held any civil or military office in the island, he was not 
invested with the authority either of governor or general. Maximus 
could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he confined his moderate 
amhition within the nan’ow limits of Biitain. He holdly and wisely 
resolved to ]prevent the designs of Gratian ; he invaded Gaul with a 
powerful fleet and army ; and the soldiers of Gratian, instead of 
opjposing the march of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal 
acclamations. The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a 
train of only 300 horse, and in the cities along the road, where he 
hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught by cruel 
experience that every gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he 
might still have reached in safety the dominions of Ms brother if he 
had not suffered himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious 
governor of the Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused hy pro- 
testations of douhtful fidelity, till the arrival of Andiagathias, fiie 
general of the cavalry of Maximus, i)ut an end to his suspense. 
That resolute officer executed, without remorse, the orders or the in- 
tentions of the usurper. Gratian, as he rose from supper, was deli- 
vered into the hands of the assassin, and his body was denied to the 
pious and pressing entreaties of his brother Yalentinian (a. t>, 383). 

§ 11. The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid suc- 
cession that it would have been impossible for Theodosius to march 
to the relief of his benefactor before he received the intelligence of 
Ms defeat and death, Maximus offered Theodosius the alternative 
of peace or war. The imperious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge ; but the assassin of Gratian was in j)ossession of 
the most warlike provinces of the emxnre ; the East was exhausted 
by the Gothic war ; and it was seriously to bo ai:)prehended that, 
after the vital strength of the republic had been wasted in a doubtful 
and destructive contest, the feeble conqueror would r&nain an easy 
prey to the barbarians of the north. These weighty considerations 
engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resentment and to accept the 
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alliance of the tyrant. But he stipulated that Maximus should 
content himself with the possession of 'the countries beyond the ^ilps. 
Yalentinian II. was confirmed and secured in the sovereignty of 
Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyncum. 

§ 12. Grratian had been a fiim supporter of the orthodox clergy^ 
who bewailed his death, and their own irreparable loss ; but they 
were soon comforted by the discovery that Gratian had committed 
the sceptic of the East to the hands of a x>i^ince whose humble faith 
and fervent zeal were supported by the spirit and abilities of a more 
vigorous character. Among the benefactors of the church, the fame 
of Constantine has been li vailed hy the glory of Theodosius. If 
Constantine had the advantage of erecting the standard of the cross, 
the emulation of his successor assumed the merit of subduing the 
Arian heresy, , and of abolishing the worship of idols in the Homan 
world. Theodosius was the first of the emperors baptized in tlie 
true faith of the Trinity. In the year after bis accession (a. n. 380), 
before he again took the field against the Goths, he received the 
sacrament of baptism from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thessa- 
lonica ; and, as the emperor ascended from the holy font, still glow- 
ing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn 
edict, which proclaimed the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, and 
branded all who denied it with the infamous name of heretics. As 
soon as the emperol: had finished the operations of the campaign, he 
returned to his capital with the fi.rm resolution to purify it from the 
Arian heresy. Constantinople had long been the principal seat and 
fortress of Arianisni ; and the cathedral of St. Sophia was still in 
possession of Damox^hilus, the Arian prelate. Theodosius imme- 
diately deiiosed D^jnophilus, and handed over all the churches in 
the city to the exclusive use of the orthodox party, who formed 
only a small x)ortion of the population of Constantinople. About 
six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared Ms resolution of expell- 
ing fiom all the churches of his dominions the bishops and their 
clergy %vho should obstinately refuse to believe the doctrine of the 
council of blice. His lieutenant Savior was armed with the ample 
powers of a general law, a special commission, and a military force ; 
and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so much dis- 
cretion and vigour, that the religion of the emperor was established, 
without tumult or bloodshed, in all tlie provinces of the East. A 
few months afterwards (May, a. n. 381) Theodosius convened at 
Constantinople a synod of 150 bishops, which ranks as the second 
general council of the Christian church. This council complete &.e 
theological system which had been established in the council of Elce, 
and solemnly Heclared hy an unanimous sentence the equal Deity of 
the Holy Ghost. It was not enough that Theodemus had suppressed 
tlie insolent reign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged the 
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injuries which, the catholics sustained from the zeal of Constantins and 
Valens. The orthodox emiDeror considered every heretic as a lebei 
against the supreme powers of heaven and of earth. In the space of 
fifteen years he promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts against tho 
heretics, more especially against those who rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; and to deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly 
enacted that, if any laws or rescripts should he alleged in their 
favour, the judges should consider them as the illegal iDrbductions 
either of fraud or forgery. 

§ 13. Ajnong the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theo- 
dosius, Basil and Gregory Hazianzen in the East, and Ambrose in 
the West, were the most conspicuous. Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, 
who were natives of Cappadocia, were distinguished above all their 
contemporaries by the rare union of profane eloquence and of ortho- 
dox piety. These orators, who might sometimes he coinx>ared, by 
themselves and by the public, to the most celebrated of the ancient 
Greeks, were united by the ties ^^^he strictest fiiendship. They 
had cultivated, with equal ardo^^Hhe same liberal studies in the 
schools of Athens; they had reSred, with equal devotion, to the . 
same solitude in the deserts of Pontus : and every spark of emula- ^ 
tion or envy appeared to he totally extinguished in the holy and\ 
ingenuous breasts of Gregory and Basil. But the exaltation of 
Basil, fiom a private life to the archiepiscopal throne of Csesarea, 
discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself, the pride of his 
character ; and the first favour which he condescended to bestow on 
his fnend was received, and perhaps was intended, as a cruel insult. 
Instead of employing the superior talents of Gregory in some useful 
and conspicuous station, the haughty prelate .selected, among the 
fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched village ot 
Sasima, without water, without verdure, without society, situate at 
the junction of three highways, and frequented only by the incessant 
passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gregory submitted with , 
t*eluctanco to this humiliating exile : lie was ordained bishop of 
Sasima ; but he never entered upon the duties of his office. He 
afterwards consented to undertake the government of his native 
church of NTazianzus, of which his father had been bishop above forty- 
five years. But as he was still conscious that he deserved another 
audience and another theatre, he accepted, with no unworthy ambi- 
tion, the honourable invitation which was addressed to him from the 
orthodox party of Constantinople. After labouring in the city for 
two years, exposed to the opposition and persecution of tlie dominant 
Arian party, he was placed by Theodosius upon the archiepiscopal 
throne (a.d. 381). But he did not enjoy this dignity long. His enemies 
^l^p.ted the validity of his election, and rigorously asserted the obso- 
' that prohibited the licentious practice of einscopal trans- 
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iations. Tbo pride, or tlie Immility, of Gregory, prompted Idni to 
- decline a contest which might hare been impxitcd to ambition and 
avarice ; and he pnbliciy offered, not without some mixture of 
indignation, to renounce the government of a church which had been 
restored by his labours. His resignation vras accepted by the 
council of Constantinoide, and hy the emperor, with more readiness 
than he seems to have expected. After this remarkable experience 
of the ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more 
to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed the re* 
mainder of his life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry and 
devotion. 

§ 14, Ambrose was descended from a noble family of Homans ; 
and he attained, in the regular gradation of civil honours, the 
station of consular of Liguria, a province which included the Imperial 
residence of Milan, At the age of 34, and before he had received 
the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to his oxvn surprise and to that 
of the world, was suddenly transformed from a governor to an 
archbishop. Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unanimously saluted him 
with the episcopal title; the conooi'd and perseverance of their 
acclamations were ascribed to a prseternatural impulse ; and the 
r--^ctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office 
which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius soon qualified him to 
exercise, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, Gratian loved and revered him as a father ; and the 
elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity was designed for the 
instruction of the yqung prince. After his tragic death, at a time 
when the empress Justina trembled for her own safety, and for that 
of her son Yalentinian, the archbishop of Milan was despatched on 
two different embassies to the court of Treves. He exercised, with 
^ equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of his spiritual and political 
characters ; and perhaps contributed, by his authority and eloquence, 
to check the ambition of Maximus, and to protect the peace of 
Italy. 

The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally 
devolved upon his mother Justina, who, in the midst of an orthodox 
people, had the misfortune of professing the Allan heresy, wdiich 
she endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina was 
persuaded that a Homan emperor might claim, in his own dominkina, 
the public exercise of his religion ; and she proposed to the atch- 
hi^op, as a moderate and reasonable conce^ion, that he should 
resign the use* of a single church, either in the city or suburbs 
of Milan (a. b. 385). But Ambrose resolutely refused to allow 
tibe heroics the use of a church in his dioc^e; the people 
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espoused tlie cause of tlieir bisliop ; and after a vehement struggle 
between the X)owers of the state and of the church, the empress was 
persuaded by the advice of her wisest counsellors to leave the 
catholics in xrossession of all the churches of Milan. Shortly after- 
wards Jusiina ordered Amhiose to depart from Milan without delay ; 
hut he again boldly refused to obey ; and his refusal was supported 
by the unanimous consent of his faithful people. They giiaided 
turns the person of their archbishop ; the gates of the cathedral and 
the ex>iscopal xoalaGe were strongly secured ; and the Imijerial troops, 
who had formed the hlochade, were unwilling to risk the attack of 
that impregnable fortress. While he maintained this arduous con- 
test, he was instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a x>lace 
where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius, had 
been deposited above three hundred years. Immediately under the 
pavement of the chnrch two perfect skeletons were found, with the 
heads separated from their bodies, and a xdGntiftil effusion of blood. 
The holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration 
of the people ; the hones of the martyrs, thedr blood, their garments, 
were supposed to contain a healing x>ower ; and the extraordinary 
cure of a blind man, and the reluctant confessions of several dasmo- 
niacs, appeared to justify the faith of Ambiose. The reason of the 
jiresent age may possibly ap^irove the incredulity of Justina and her 
Arian court, who derided the theatrical representations which were 
exhibited by the contrivance, and at the expense, of the archbishop. 
Their effect, however, on the minds of the x^eople was lapid and 
irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable 
to contend with the favourite of Heaven. The powers likewise of the 
eaith intei'XDOsed in the defence of Ambrose : the disinterested advice 
of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety and friendship ; and 
the mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile and ambitious de- 
signs of the tyrant of Gaul. 

§ 15. The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and pros-^ 
perity, could he have contented himself with the possession of three" 
ample countries, which now constitute the three most flourishing 
kingdoms of modem Europe. But he aspired to the conquest of 
Italy; and collecting a powerful army, he secretly crossed the 
Alps, and appeared almost under the walls of Milan, before Justina 
and her son had received intelligence of his apx)roach. Flight was 
their only hope; and Aquileia their only refuge. They reached 
Aquileia in safety ; hut Justina distrusted the strength of the fortifi- 
cations, and she resolved to implore the protection of the great Theo- 
dosius. A vessel was secretly xJT’Ovided to transxiOTt the Imx^crial 
family ; they embaiked with precipitation in one of the obscure 
harbours of Venetia, or Istria ; and, after a long but successful navi- 
gation, reposed themselves in the j>ovt of Thessalonica* All the 
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subjects of Yalontinian deserted the cause of a prince %¥bo, bj" his 
abdication, had absolved them from the duty of allegiance ; and 
Maximus obtained almost without a struggle the sole jiossession of 
the Western empire, (a.u. 387.) 

§ 16. The momentous question of peace or war was referred by 
Theodosius to the deliberation of his council ; and the arguments 
which might be alleged on the side of honour and justice had ac- 
quired, since the death of Gratian, a considerable degree of addi- 
tional weight. The persecution of the Imperial family, to w^hich 
Theodosius himself had been indebted for his fortune, was now 
aggravated by recent and repeated injuries. Keither oaths nor 
treaties could restrain the boundless ambition of Maximus ; and tbe 
delay of vigorous and decisive measures, instead of prolonging the 
blessings of peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the danger 
of an hostile invasion. The barbarians who had passed the Danube 
had lately assumed the character of soldiers and subjects, but their 
native fierceness wus yet untamed ; and the operations of a war, 
•which would exercise their valour and diminish their numbers, 
might tend to relieve the provinces from an intolerable opxiressxon. 
The charms of the princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause 
of her brother Yalentinian. The heart of Theodosius was softened 
by the tears of beauty ; his affections ■were insensibly engaged by 
the graces of youth and innocence ; the art of Justma managed and 
directed the impulse of passion ; and the celebration of the royal 
nuptials was the assurance and signal of the civil war. The con- 
test was brought to a close by a single and decisive battle upon the 
banks of the Save ; the army of Maximus was almost annihilated ; 
and the usurper jSed with precipitation to Aquileia. But the 
citizens and soldiers Avould not fight in his defence ; and the 
wretched Maximus was dragged from his throne, and conducted, 
like a malefactor, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a 
place ahoxit three miles from Aquileia. The emperor showed some 
disposition to pity and forgive the tyrant of the West ; hut the 
feeble emotion of involuntary pity was checked by his regard for 
public justice and the memory of Gratian ; and he abandoned the 
victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, who drew him out of the 
Imperial presence and instantly separated Ms head from his body 
(a.u. 388). Theodosius employed the winter months of his resi- 
dence at Milan to restore the state of the afflicted provinces ; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example of Constantine and 
Constantins, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital of fee 
Boman empire. 

§ 17. The character of Theodosius might furnish the subject of a 
sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his iaivs and the suc- 
cees oi Ms arms rendered his administratis respectable in the eyes 
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^ both of bis subjets and of bis enexoies. He loved and practised tbe 
virtues ot domestic life, wMcb seldom bold tbeir residence in tbe 
palaces of kings. He respected tbe simplicity of tbe good and vir- 
tuous ; every art, every talent, ot an useful or even of an innocent 
nature, was rewarded by bis judicious liberality ; and, except tbe 
heretics, whom be persecuted with implacable hatred, tbe diffusive 
circle of bis benevolence was circumscribed only by the limits of tbe 
hnman race. But with all these virtues there were two essential 
imperfections in the character of Theodosius. His virtuous mind 
was often relaxed by indolence, and it was sometimes inflamed 
by passion. In tbe pursuit of an important object bis active 
courage was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; but as 
soon as the design was accomplished, or tbe danger was surmounted, 
tie hero sunk into inglorious repose, and, forgetful that tbe time of 
a prince is the property of bis people, resigned himself to tbe enjoy- 
ment of tbe innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious court. 
Tbe natural disiiosition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric ; it 
was tbe constant study of his life to suppress or regulate tbe in- 
temperate sallies of passion ; and tbe success of bis efforts enhanced 
tbe merit of bis clemency. But tbe painful virtue which claims 
tbe merit of victory is exposed to tbe danger of defeat ; and tbe 
reign of a wise and merciful prince was polluted by an act of 
cruelty which would stain tbe annals of Nero or Domitian. 

§ 18. Tbessalonica, tbe metropolis of all tbe Hlyrian provinces, 
bad been protected from tbe dangers of tbe Gothic war by strong 
fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botberic, tbe general of 
those troops, bad thrown into prison' one of tbe charioteers of tbe 
circus, and sternly rejected tbe importunate clamours of tbe multi- 
tude, who, on tbe day of tbe public games, lamented tbe absence 
of tbeir favourite. The resentment of tbe people was embittered 
by some previous disputes ; and, as tbe strength of tbe garrison bad 
been drawn away for tbe service of tbe Italian war, tbe feeble 
remnant could not save tbe unhappy general from tbeir licentious 
firry. Botberic and several of bis principal ofiBcers were inhumanly 
murdered ; tbeir mangled bodies were dragged about tbe streets ; 
and tbe emperor, who then resided at Milan, w'as surprised by tbe 
intelligence of tbe audacious and wanton cruelty of tbe people of 
Tbessalonica. Tbe sentence of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on tbe authors of tbe crime ; but the 
fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius wa.s impatient of tbe 
dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry; and be hastily resolved that 
tbe blood of bis lieutenant should be expiated by tbe blood of tbe 
guilty people. Tbe punishment of a Eoman city was^blindly com- 
mitted to tbe undistinguisbing sword of tbe barbarians ; and the 
hostile preparations were concerted with tbe dark and ]3erfidious 
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artifice of an illegal consi>iracy. Tlie people of Thessalonlca were 
treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the games 
of the circus ; and such was their insatiate avidity for those amuse- 
ments that every consideration of fear or suspicion was disregarded 
by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly was com- 
plete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the circus, 
received the signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. 
The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimina- 
tion of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; 
the most moderate accounts state the number of the slain at 7,000 ; 
and it is affirmed by some writers that more than 15,000 victims 
were sacrificed to the manes of Botberic (a.b. 390). 

§ 19. When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Tbessa- 
lonica, his mind was filled vdtb horror and anguish. He retired 
into the country to indulge bis grief and to avoid the presence of 
Theodosius. But as the archbishop was satisfied that a timid 
silence would render him the accomplice of his guilt, he represented 
in a private letter the enormity of the crime, which could only be 
effaced hy the tears of penitence. The emperor was deeply affected 
by his own reproaches and by those of bis spiritual father ; and 
after he had bewailed the mischievous and irreparable consequences 
of his rash fury, he proceeded in the accustomed manner to perform 
his devotions in the great church of Milan. He was stopped in the 
I)orch by the archbishop, who, in the tone and language of an 
ambassador of Heaven, declared to his sovereign that private con- 
trition w*as not sufficient to atone for a public fault or to appease 
the justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly represented 
that, if he had contracted the gnilt of homicide, David, the man 
after God’s o'^vn heart, had been guilty not only of murder but of 
adultery. Tou have imitated David in his crime, imitate then 
his repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The 
rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and the 
public penance of the emperor Theodosius bas been recorded as one 
of the most honourable events in the annals of the church. Stripped 
of the ensigns of royalty, and in the midst of the church of Milan, 
the emx>eror humbly solicited, Avitb sighs and tears, the pardon of 
bis sins. After a delay of about eight months Theodosius was 
restored to the communion of the faithful ; and the example of 
Theodosius may prove the beneficial influence of those principles 
which could force a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of 
human punishment, to respect the laws and ministers of an invisible 
Judge. 

§ 20. After |he defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Boman 
world was in the possession of Theodosius. But €tfter spending 
three yearn in Italy 388-391) he left Yalentinmn in possession 
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of Italy, and also added to Ms dominions tlie countries beyond tlie 
Alps. Tke empress Jnstina did not long survive ber return to 
Italy, and, tbough slie beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she ^vas 
not allowed to influence the government of her son. The pernicious 
attachment to the Arian sect which Yalentinian had imbibed from 
her example and instructions was soon erased by the lessons of a 
more orthodox education. His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, 
and his filial reverence for the character and authority of Ambrose, 
disposed the catholics to entertain the most favourable opinion of the 
virtues of the young emperor of the West. But this amiable youth, 
before he had accomplished the twentieth year of his age, was 
oppressed by domestic treason, and the empire was again involved 
in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes, a gallant soldier of the 
nation of the Franhs, had been appointed by Theodosius master- 
general of the armies of Graul. His real merit and apparent fidelity 
had gained the confidence both of the prince and jieople ; his bound- 
less liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst he 
was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the hold and 
crafty barbarian was secretly determined either to rule or to ruin the 
■Binpiie of the West. The important commands of the aimy were 
distributed among the Franks ; the creatures of Arbogastes were 
promoted to all the honours and offices of the civil government ; the 
progress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant from the 
presence of Yalentinian ; and the emperor insensibly sunk into the 
precarious and dependent condition of a captive. The indignation 
which he expressed, though it migM arise only from the rash and 
impatient temper of youth, maybe candidly ascribed to the generous 
spirit of a prince who felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He 
resolved to throw off his chains ; and one day, as the count ap- 
proached liim with some appearance of respect, Yalentinian delivered 
to him a paper which dismissed him from all his emplo 3 njients. 

My authority,” rej>Ued Arbogastes, with insulting coolness, ‘‘ does 
not depend on the smile or the fiown of a monarch and he con- 
temptuously threw the paiier on the ground. The indignant monarch 
snatched at the sword of one of the guards, which he struggled to 
draw from its scabbard, and it was not without some degree of vio- 
lence that he was lorevented from using the deadly weapon against 
his enemy or against himself. A few days after this extraordinary 
quarrel, in which he had exposed his resentment and his weakness, 
the unfortunate Yalentinian was found strangled in his apartment ; 
and some pains were employed to disguise the manifest guilt of 
Arbogastes, and to persuade the world that the death of the young 
emperor had been the voluntary effect of his own despair (a.i>. 392). 

I 21. The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his 
ambitious designs ; but the •judicious barbarian thought it more 
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advisable to reign under the name of some dependent Homan. He 
bestowed tlie pnrp»le on tbe rlietorician Eiigenius, wboia lie liad 
already raised from the place of liis domestic secretary to tlie rank of 
master of the offices. The ambassadors of the new emperor w^ere 
immediately desjiatchcd to the court of Theodosius, to communicate, 
with affected grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of Yalen- 
tinian, and to request that the monarch of the East would embrace 
as his lawful colleague the respectable citizen who had obtained the 
unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces of the West. 
Theodosixis was justly provoked that the perfidy of a barbarian 
should have destroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit of his 
former victory ; but as the second conquest of the West was a task 
of difficulty and danger, he dismissed, with splendid presents and an 
ambiguous answer, the ambassadors of Eugenius, and almost two 
3 "ears were consumed in the preparations of the civil war. It was 
not till late in the summer of the year 394 that Theodosius niarche<l 
against the usurper. Arbogastes awaited him in the Korth of Italy 
ill the open country which extends to the walls of Aquileia and the 
banks of the Erigidus, or Cold River. Here a bloody battle was 
fought, in which the Gallic and German troops of Arbogastes after 
an obstinate struggle gained the advantage ; and the approach of 
night alone protected the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troox»s 
of Theodosius. In the night the active and vigilant Arbogastes 
secretly detached a considerable body of troox^s to occupy the passes 
of the mountains and to encompass the rear of the Eastern army. 
The dawn of day discovered to the eyes of Theodosius the extent 
and the exti*emity of his danger, but his apprehensions were soon 
dispelled hy a friendly message from the leaders of those troops, 
who expressed their inclination to desert the standard of the tyrant. 
The spirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable reinforce- 
ment, and they again marched with confidence to surprise the camp 
of a tyrant whose principal officers appeared to distrust either the 
justice or the success of his arms. The victory of Theodosius w’as 
decisive, and the deaths of his two rivals were distinguished only by 
the difference of their characters. The rhetorician Eugenius was 
reduced to implore the meicy of the conqueror, and the unrelenting 
soldiers separated his head from liis body as he lay prostrate at the 
feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes wandered several days among the 
mountains; but when he was convinced that his cause was des- 
perate, and his escape impracticable, the intrepid barbarian imitated 
the example of the ancient Romans, and turned Ms sword ^lainst 
his own breast. 

22, Aft«p the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the 
authority, of Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the 
inhaMtsmts of the Roman world. The experience of his past con- 
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dnct encoTiraged tlie most pleasing expectations of his future reign ; 
and the age of the emperor, which did not exceed 60 years, seemed 
to extend the prospect of the public felicity. His death, only four 
months after his victory, was considered by the people as an unfore- 
seen and fatal event, which destroyed in a moment the hopes of the 
rising generation. But the indulgence of ease and luxury had 
secretly nourished the principles of disease. The strength of Theo- 
dosius was unable to support the sudden and violent transition from 
the p>alace to the camp ; and the increasing symptoms of a dropsy 
announced the speedy dissolution of the emj)eror. The opinion, and 
perhaps the interest, of the public had confirmed the division of the 
Eastern and Western empires ; and the two royal youths, Arcadius 
and Honorius, who had already obtained, from the tenderness of 
their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones 
of Constantinople and of Borne. Those princes were not permitted 
to share the danger and glory of the civil war ; hut as soon as Theo- 
dosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called his 
younger son, Honoiius, to enjoy the fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid 
exhibition of the games of the ciicus ; and the emperor, though he 
was oppressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed by his pre- 
sence to the public joy. But the remains of his strength were 
exhausted by the painful effort which he made to assist at the 
spectacles of the morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of 
the day, the place of his father; and the great Theodosius expired 
in the ensuing night (a.d. 395, Jan. 17). Notwithstanding the 
recent animosities of a civil war, his death was universally lamented. 
The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, and the churchmen, by 
whom, he had been subdued, celebrated with loud and sincere 
applause the qualities of the deceased emperor which appeared the 
most valuable in their eyes. The Eomans were terrified by the 
impending dangers of a feeble and divided administration ; and every 
disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of Arcaditis and 
Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable loss. 

§ 23. The ruin of Paganism was completed in the reign of Theo- 
dosius. Even Christian emperors had shown respect to the preju- 
dices of their Pagan subjects, and had condescended to accept the 
robe and ensigns which were appropriated to the office of supreme 
pontiff. Gratian sternly rejected those profane symbols ; applied to 
the service of the state or of the church the revenue of the priests 
and vestals ; abolished their honours and immunities ; and dissolved 
the ancient fabric of Koman supemtition, which was Supported by 
the oinnions and habits of 1,100 years. But this emperor yet spared 
the statues of the sods which were exposed to the public veneration ; 
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424 temples, or cbapels, still remained to satisfy the devotion of the 
people, and in every quarter of Kome the delicacy of the Christians 
was offended by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice. Theodcsius, how- 
ever, would not permit such idolatrous worship in the dominions of 
a Christian emperor. After the defeat of Maximus, he ordered all 
the temples in Rome to be closed, and prohibited the use of sacrifices 
which he declared to be criminal as well as infamous, A special 
commission was granted to officers of distinguished rank, by which 
they were directed to shut the temples, to seize or d^troj the 
instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, 
and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of the 
emperor, of the church, or of the army. Finally, an edict of ’I'heo- 
dosius (a.d. 390) made the act of sacrificing and the practice of 
divination by the entrails of the victim a crime of high-treason against 
the state, which could be expiated only by the death of the guilty. 
The rites of Pagan superstition which might seem less bloody and 
atrocious are abolished as highly injurious to the truth and honour 
of religion ; luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine 
are specially enumerated and condemned ; and the harmless claims 
of the domestic genius, of the household gods, are included in this 
rigorous proscription. The use of any of these profane and illegal 
ceremonies subjects the offender to the forfeiture of the house or 
estate where they have been performed; and if he has artfully 
chosen the property of another for the scene of his impiety, he is 
compelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of 25 i>ounds 
of gold, or more than 1,000 pounds sterling. Such was the perse- 
cuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which were repeatedly 
enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the loud and unanimous 
applause of the Christian world. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

THE WESTERN EMPIRE DURIKa THE REIGN OP HONORIUS. 

§ 1. Division of the empii*e between Arcadius and Honorias. § 2. Character 
and administration of Rufinus: mariiage of Arcadms. § 3. Stihcho; 
death of Rufinus: Arcadius governed by the eunuch Eutropius, § 4. Inva- 
sion of Greece by Alaiia § 5. Defeat and death of Gildo: mariiage of ^ 
Plonorius. § 6. Invasion of Italy by Alaric: battle of Pollentia and 
retieat of Alaric. § 7. The triumph of Honorius at Rome: the gladiators 
abolished: Hononus fixes his residence at Ravenna. § 8. ILadagaisus invades 
Italy ; liis defeat and death. § 9. The Vandals and other barbarians enter 
Gaul. § 10. Revolt ot Constantine in Britain: he is acknowledged in 
Gaul and Spam. § 11. Negotiation of Alaiic and Stilicho: death of 
Stilicho. § 12. First siege of Rome by the Goths. § 13. Second siege ot 
Rome by the Goths: elevation and degradation of Attains. § 14. Thiid 
siege of Rome by the Goths. § 15. The Goths ravage Italy; death of 
Alai'ic, § 16. Adolphus succeeds Alaric, concludes a peace with the emphe, 
and marches into Gaul. § 17, The Goths conquer Gauf and Spain, and 
restore those countries to Honorius: the Goths established in Aquitain^. 

§ 18. Revolt of Biitain and Armoiica. § 19, Death of Honorius. 
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§ 1. The genius of Borne expired with Theodosius, the last of the 
successors of Augustus and Constantine who appeared in the field 
at the head of their armies, and whose authority \’^as universally 
acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the emx>iro. The 
memory of his virtues still continued, however, to protect the feehle 
and inex][>erienced youth of Ms two sons. After the death of theii 
father, Arcadius and Honorius were saluted, by the unanimous con- 
sent of mankind, as the lawful emperors of the East and of the West 
(a. D. 305, Jan. 17). Arcadius, who then was about 18 years of 
age, reigned over the East ; his younger brother, Honorius, assumed, 
in the Llth year of his age, the nominal government of the W«t- 
The great and martial pra^fecture of lllyricuni was divided between 
the two princes ; the defence and possession of the provinces of 
Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still belonged to the Western 
empire ; but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, which 
Gratian had intrusted to the valour of Theodosius, were for ever 
united to the empire of the East. 

§ 2. But the real rulers uf the empire were Eufinus in the East 
and Btilicho in the West. Theodosius had tarnished the gloiy of 
his reign hy the elevation of Eufinus to the dignity of praefect of the 
East; an odious favourite, who, in an age of civil and religious 
faction, has deserved, from ev^ery party, the imx>utation of every 
crime. The character of Theodosius imxiosed on his minister the 
task of hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, the 
abuse of power ; but the death of the emxieror confirmed the abso- 
lute authority of Eufinus over Arcadius, a feeble youth, whom 
the imperious prefect considered as his pupil rather than his 
soveieign. Eegardless of the public opinion, he indulged his 
passions without remorse and without resistance. He aspired to 
marry his daughter Maria to the young emperor; but during his 
absence at Antioch the eunuch Eiitropius, the great chamberlain of 
the palace, secretly undermined his power, and persuaded Arcadius 
• to marry the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, a general of the 
Pranks in the service of Eome. Though EuBuus had been thus 
bitterly disappointed in the great object of his ambition, he still 
exercised an uncontrolled authority over the civil and militajy 
government of the East, and thus possessed the most effectual means 
of defending his dignity and crushing his enejpies. But his cmreer 
was suddenly cut short by the formidable Stilioho, the master- 
general of the West. 

§ 3. The praises of Stilicho have been celebrated by the muse of 
Olaudian; and these two names shed a lustre upon the declining 
state of Eomaib ability and Eoman genius. The victories of Stilicho 
and the poetry of Olaudian are worthy of the Tbette ages of the 
state. Stilicho embraced from his earliest youth the profession of 
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arms ; lie was married by 'Theodosius to Serena, the daughter of Ma 
brother Honorius 5 was raised by that emperor to the supreme ranh 
of master-general of all the cavalry and infantry of the Eoman, 01 
at li^t of the Western empire ; and upon the death of Theodosius 
claimed the guardianship of the two empires during the minority 
of Arcadius and Honorius, who had been recommended to Ms rare 
by the dying monarch in the last moments of his life. The person 
and court of Honorius were subject to the master-general of the 
West ; hut Eufinus asserted his equal reign over the emperor and 
the empire of the East. 

The civil war with Eugenius had brought a large number of the 
Eastern legions into Italy. Stilicho declared Ms intention of re- 
oonducting in person these troops, and he dexterously employed the 
' rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal Ms private designs of ambition 
and revenge. The guilty soul of Eufinus was alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a warrior and a rival whose enmity he deseived ; and, as 
the last hope of safety, he interposed the authority of the emperor 
Arcadius. Stilicho was not far distant from the city of I’hesbalonica 
when he received a peremptory message to recall the troops of the 
East, and to declare that his nearer approach would be considered 
oy the Byzantine court as an act of hostility. The prompt and 
unexpected obedience of the general of the West convinced the 
vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; and, as he had already 
engaged the affection of the Eastern troops, he recommended to their 
zeal the execution of Ms bloody design. Stilicho left the command 
of the troops of the East to Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity he 
firmly relied. The soldiers were easily persuaded to punish the 
enemy of Stilicho and of Eome ; and such was the geneial hatred 
which Eufinus had excited, that the fatal secret, communicated*to 
thousands, was faithfully preserved during the long march from 
Thessalonica to the gates of Constantinoxfie. At the distance of a 
mile from the capital the troops halted ; and the emperor, as well as 
his minister, advanced, according to ancient custom, respectfully to * 
salute the power wMch supported their throne. As Eufinus passed 
along the rants, and disguised, with studied courtesy, his innate 
haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the right and left, 
and enclosed the devoted victim within the circle of their arms. 
Before he could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave 
the signal of death ; a daring and forward soldier plunged Ms sword 
into the breast of the guilty prsefect, and Eufinus fell, groaned, and 
expired, at the feet of the affrighted emperor (a. n. S96, hTov. 27), 
But Stilicho did not derive from the murder of Ms rival the ftmit 
wMch he had proposed ; and, though he gratified Ms revenge, Ms 
ambition was disappointed. Under the name of a favourite, the 
weafco^ of Arcadius required a master, hut he naturally preferred 
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the obsequious arfes of the emiucli Eutropius, who liad obtained bis 
domestic coniidence ; and the emperor contemplated ^itb terror and 
aversion the stem genius of a foreign warrior. Till 'they -uere 
divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, and the 
charms of Endoxia, supported the favour of the great chamberlain of 
the palace : the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master-general 
of the East, betrayed, without scrapie, the interest of his benefactor ; 
and the same troops who had so lately massacred the enemy of 
Stiiicho were engaged to supj)ort, against him, the independence of 
the throne of Constantinople. Tlie prudent Stiiicho, instead of j>er- 
sisting to force the inclinations of a prince and people who rejected 
his government, wisely abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy 
favourites. The subjects of Arcadius and Honorius became 
estranged from each other ; and the distinction of two governments 
is a reason for suspending the series of the Byzantine history, and 
pirosecuting, without interruption, the disgraceful but memorable 
reign of Honorius. 

§ 4. The death of the great Theodosius was speedily followed by 
the revolt of the G^uhs, who were now directed by the bold and 
artful genius of Alaric. Thrace and Dacia had hitherto been thi- 
scene of the Gothic ravages ; but Alaric, disdaining to trample any 
longer on these prcotrate and rained conn tries, resolved to seek u 
plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a province which had hithertcf 
escaped the ravages c f war. In the summer of a. i>. 305 he entered 
Macedonia, and in the course of this and the following year he 
carried his ravages Into almost every district of Greece. In a. b. 39t‘ 
Htilicho marched ir.ij Peloponnesus to chastise the invaders. He 
surrounded the Gothic aimy upon the borders of Elis and Arcadia ; 
hut Alaric broke through the lines of circumvallation which were 
formed to prevent his escape, and conducted his army in safety 
across the mouth of the gulf of Corinth, The ministers of Arcadius, 
anxious to remove the formidable Stiiicho from the dominions of 
, their master, formed a treaty with the leader of the Goths, and pro- 
moted the invader of Greece to the rank of master-general of the 
Eastern Illyriciim. The apprehension of a civil war cx)inpelled 
Stiiicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of his rivals, from the 
dominions of Arcadius ; and he respected, in the enemy of Home, 
the honourable character of the ally and servant of the emperor of 
the East. 

§ 5. Stiiicho was now at leisure to direct his arms against GiEdo* 
the Moor, who maintained in Africa a proud and dangerous 
pemdence. Gildo, the brother of the tyrant IPirams, had been 
invested by Theo^sius with the command of Africa. amMticn 
iwcti ussiT]^ t£e administration of justice md of t2be fciE»c«, with- 
wmmsd and without contaol ; ami he rMhatamsd, during a reige 
owmmL 0 
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of twelve years, tjhe possession of an office from wMcL it was im- 
possible to remove bini without the danger of a civil war. Upon 
the death of Theodosius, Gildo had consented to govern that ex- 
tensive country in the name of Honor! us ; but his knowledge of the 
character and designs of Stilicho soon engaged him to address his 
homage to the ministers of Arcadius, who embraced the cause of a 
perfidious rebel. Stilicho intrusted the command of the African 
expedition to Mascezel, who had been expelled from Africa by his 
brother Gildo, and whose two innocent children had been murdered 
by their inhuman uncle. In one campaign the war was brought to 
a close. Gildo was defeated in battle, and put an end to his own 
life (a. n. 398). The conquest of Africa was followed by the nuptials 
of the emperor Honorius and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of 
Stilicho ; and this equal and honourable alliance seemed to invest 
the powerful minister with the authority of a parent over his sub- 
missive pupil. 

§ 6. The power of Alaric continued to increase. The glory of his 
past exploits, and the confidence in his future designs, insensibly 
united the body of the nation under his victorious standard ; and, 
with the unanimous consent of the barbarian chieftains, the master- 
general of Illyricum was elevated, according to ancient custom, on a 
shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths. Armed 
with this double power, seated on the verge of the two emp>ires, he 
alternately sold his deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius, till he declared and executed his resolution of invading 
the dominions of the West. The provinces of Europe which 
belonged to the Eastern emperor were already exhausted, those 
of Asia were inaccessible, and the strength of Constantinople had 
resisted his attack. But he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, 
the wealth of Italy, which he had twice visited ; and he secretly 
aspired to plant the Gothic standard on the walls of Borne, and to 
enrich Ms army with the accumulated spoils of three hundred 
triumphs. ^ 

Towards the end of the year 402 Alaric crossed the Alps, and 
appeared under the walls of Milan, before Stilicho had been able to 
assemble a sufficient body of troops to repel the invader. Honorius 
fled to the impregnable fortress of Baverma, and Stilicho hastily 
crossed the Alps in the middle of winter to collect from Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain an army for the defence of Italy. Such was 
the energy of Stilicho that early in the spring of the following year 
Alaric was gradually invited on every side by the troops of the 
West, who successively issued throng all the passes of the Alps ; 
and at Easter a general attack was made upon his camp, which he 
had pitched in the neighbourhood of i;Q|lenfia . about*25 miles to the 
iKmth-east of Turin. The battle which ensued, and which is one of 
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tlio most memorable in tlic sinking fortunes of tlie Domaii cmi fro, 
' en<led witb the overthrow of the Gothic army. In the evening of 
the bloody day the Gotiis retreated from the field of battle ; the 
entrenchments of their camp were forced, and the ^ne of rapine 
and slaughter made some atonement for the calamities which they 
had inflicted on the subjects of the empire. But Alaric possessed 
the invincible temper of mind which rises superior to every mis- 
fortune, and derives new resources from adversity. After the total 
defeat of his infantry he escaped from the field of battle, with the 
greatest part of his cavalry entire and unbroken, 'Without wasting 
a moment to lament the irreparable loss of so many brave com- 
panions, he boldly resolved to break through the unguarded passes 
of the Apennines, and to conquer or die before the gates of Borne, 
llie capital was saved by the active and incessant diligence of 
Stilicho ; but he respected the despair of his enemy ; and, instead 
of committing the fate of the repiublic to the chance of another 
battle, he proposed to purchase the absence of the barbarians. The 
spirit of Alaric would have rejected such terms, tlie permission of a 
retreat, and the offer of a pension, with contempt and indignation ; 
but the Gothic chieftains compelled him to accept the proposals of 
Stilicho ; he ratified the treaty with the empire of the West, and 
repassed the Po with tlic rcxmuiis of the flouribliiug army which he 
had led into Italy, 

§ 7. The citizfUiS of Bume had been astonished by the approach 
of Alaric ; aufl the diligence with w liich they laboured to restore the 
walls of the capital* confessed their owm fears, and tlie decline of 
the emj)ire. After tlie retreat of the barbarians, Honoring was 
<lirected to accept the dutiful invitation of the senate, and to cele- 
brate, in the Imperial city, the auspicious sem of the Gothic victory 
(a. d. 404). The triumphal procession was folloived by games, in 
which the inliuman combats of gladiators polluted for the last lime 
the amphitheatre of Rome. It was owing to the generous boldness 
of Telemachus, a Christian monk, that the horrid custom was 
abolished. He had descended into the arena to separate the gla- 
diators; but the Bomans were provoked by the interruption of their 
I>leasures ; and the rash monk was overwhelmed under a shower of 
stones. The madness of the people soon subsided ; they respected 
the memory of Telemachus, who had deserved the honours of 
martyrdom ; and they submitted, wdthout a murmur, to the laws 
of Honorius, which abolished for ever the human sacrifices of 
amphith^tre. 

The recent danger to which the person of the emperar had feewD 

m 

* The wulk which surround the nadem city of R<M»e «re the mm& as 
thorn H(»oa*iujs, who restored the walls which hai beem 'l«2t by AiweMsua, 
Sm p, Q 2 
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exposed m the defenceless palace of urged him to fix his 

residence in the inaccessible fortress of Bavenna upon the Adriatic. 
The adjacent country, to the distance of many miles, was a deep 
and impaasable morass ; and the artificial causeway w'hich connected 
Bavenna with the Continent might be easily guarded or destroyed 
on the approach of an hostile army. The example of Honorius was 
imitated by his feeble successors, by the Gothic kings, and afterwards 
by the Exarchs, who occupied the throne and palace of the emperors ; 
and till the middle of the eighth century Bavenna was considered 
as the seat of government and the capital of Italy, 

§ 8. The fears of Honorius -were not without foundation, nor weie 
his precautions without effect- While Italy rejoiced in her delivei- 
ance from the Goths, another barbarian, the haughty Badegast, or 
Eadagaisiis, marched from the plains of the Vistula almost to the 
gates of Borne, and left the remains of his army to achieve the 
destruction of the West. Badegast is a Slavonian name ; and there 
can he no doubt that he was the leader of a great Slavonian migia- 
tion. The Vandals, who formed the strength of this mighty host, 
were Slavonians ; but they were also joined by the Suevi and 
Burgundians, who were Germans, and by the Scythian Alani. In 
A. D. 405 the king of this confederate host passed without resistance 
the Alps, the Po, and the Apennines ; leaving on one hand the in- 
accessible palace of Honorius securely buried among the marshes of 
Bavenna, and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his 
head-quarters at Tiemum, or Pavia, hut who seems to have avoided 
a decisive battle till he had assembled his distant forces. Many 
cities of Italy were pillaged or destroyed ; and the siege of Florence 
by Radagaisus is one of the earliest events in the histoiy of that 
celebrated republic, whose firmness checked and delayed the un- 
skilful fury of the barbarians. The senate and iieople trembled at 
their approach within 180 miles of Borne, and anxiously compared 
the danger which they had escaped with the new perils to which 
they were exposed. Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the leadef 
of a disciplined army ; who understood the laws of war, who respected 
the sanctity of treaties, and who had familiarly conversed with the 
subjects of the empire in the same camps and the same churches- 
The savage Badagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the religion, 
and even the language of the civilised nations of the South. The 
fierceness of his temijer was exasperated by cruel superstition ; and 
it was universally believed that he had hound himself by a solemn 
vow to reduce the city into a heap of stones and ashes, and to 
sacriflice the most illustrious of the Homan senators on the altars oi 
those gods who were appeased by human blood. • 

Mowmoe was reduced to the last extremity, when Stilicho ad- 
vanced with his united force to the relief of the faithful city. 
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Ck^nscious that he coxamanded the last army of tea republic, his 
• prudence would not expose it in the open field to the headstrong 
fury of the Slavonians. The method of surrounding the enemy with 
strong lines of circumvallation, which he had twice employed against 
the Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale and with more con- 
siderable effect. The imprisoned multitude of horses and men was 
gradually destroyed by famine rather than by the sword ; and the 
proud monarch of so many warlike nations, after the loss of liis 
bravest warriors, was reduced to confide either in the faith of a 
capitulation, or in the clemency of Stilicho. But the death of the 
royal captive, who w*as ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the 
triumph of Borne and of Christianity. Stilicho informed the cm- 
I)eror and the senate of his success, aud deserved a second time the 
glorious title of Deliverer of Italy. 

§ 9- After the defeat of Eadagaisus, two parts of his army, which 
must have exceeded the number of 100,000 men, still remained in 
arms. It is uncertain whether they attempted to revenge the death 
of their general ; but their irregular fury was soon diverted by the 
prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their march and 
facilitated their retreat, who considered the safety of Borne and 
Italy as the great object of his care, and who sacrificed with too 
much indifference the w’ealth and tranquillity of the distant pro- 
vinces. The barbarians acquired, from the junction of some Pan 
nonian deserters, the knowledge of the country and of the roads, 
at length crossed the Bhine, and entered without opposition the 
defenceless provinces of Gaul. This memorable passage of the 
Vandals, the Suevi, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who never 
afterwards retreated, may be considered as the fall of the Roman 
emXrtre in the countries beyond the Alps; and the barriers which 
had so long separated the savage and the civilised nations of the 
earth were from that fatal moment levelled with the ground. The 
frontiers of Gaul had enjoyed for many years a state of quiet and 
'f>rosperity ; hut the consuming flames of war spread from the hanks 
of the Bhine over the greatest part of the seventeen provinces of 
Gaul. That rich and extensive country, as far as the ocean, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the barbarians, who de- 
stroyed the cities, ravaged the fields, and drove before them in a 
promiscuous crowd the bishop, the senator, and the viigin, laden 
with the spoils of their houses and altars (a. b. 406). 

§ 10. While the neighbouring provinces of Gaul were suffering 
these calamities, the island of Britain was again disturbed, as in tibo 
age of Gallienus, by the spirit of revolt. After the Brifhh 
hiid suoc^ively^placed upon the throne two emperors^ whom they 
almost immediately afterwards murdered, thdk third choice fell 
upou a iwivate soldier, whose only reqomin^i^ilon was that h« 
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bore tb© name tb© great Oonstantme (a. 3>. 407). Tbe authority 
of the new emperor was less precaiiouSy and his government was 
more snocsessM, than the transient reigns of his two predecessors. 
The danger of leaving his Inactive troops in those camps which had 
l:>een twice ix>lliited with blood and sedition urged him to attemjit 
the reduction of the Western provinces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconsiderable force, and summoned the cities of Gaul, 
which had escaped the yoke of the barbarians, to acknowledge their 
lawful sovereign. They obeyed the summons without reluctance. 
The neglect of the court of Ravenna had absolved a deserted people 
from the duty of allegiance ; and the submission of Gaul was fol- 
lowed by that of Sf>ain, which yielded to the influence of regular 
and habitual subordination, and received the laws and magistrates 
<jf the Gallic prefecture. 

§ 11, Meantime Alaric and Stilicho had been engaged in negotia- 
tions. Soon after his retreat from Italy, the king of the Goths 
renounced the service of the emperor of the East, and conclnded 
u itii the court of Ravenna a treaty of peace and alliance, by which 
he was declaied master-general of the Roman armies throughout the 
]>r8efecture of Illyricum. Misunderstandings, however, soon arose; 
but Stilicho pacified Alaric by the promise of a sum of 4000 pounds 
of gold. Stilicho, who knew the power of the Gothic king, feared to 
provoke his resentment, and continued to cultivate his friendly con- 
nexion with the Gothic court ; but the troops, who still assumed 
the name and prerogatives of the Roman legions, were exasperated 
by the partial affection of Stilicho for the barbarians ; and the people 
imputed to the mischievous policy of the minister the public mis- 
fortunes which were the natural consequence of their own degene- 
racy. Yet Stilicho might have continued to brave the clamours of 
the people, and even of the soldiers, if he could have maintained 
his dominion over the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful 
atlacbmmt of Honorius was converted into fear, suspicion, and 
hatred. Tbe crafty Olympius bad secretly undermined the bene-~ 
tbctor by wbose favour he was promoted to the honourable offices 
©f the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the unsuspecting 
emperor, who had attained the 26th year of his age, that he was 
without weight or authority in bis own government ; and artfully 
alarmed bis timid and indolent disposition by a lively picture of tbe 
designs of Stilicho, who already meditated the death of his sove- 
reign, with the ambitious hope of placing the diadem on the head 
of his son Bueberius. The emperor was instigated by Hs new 
lavourit© to a^ime tbe tone of independent dignity; and the 
m&itster was astoniAed to find that secret resolutions were formed 
court md council, which were repugnant to his interest, or to 
Honorins repaired to the ©an^ of Favia, which was 
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composed of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stillolio aud of M« 
tarharlan auxiliaries. Here he pronounced, as he had been taught, a 
military oration in the presence of the soldiers, whom Ol 3 mipius had 
prej>ared to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the first 
signal they massacred the friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious 
officers of the empire ; the furious sedition continued to rage till 
the close of the evening ; and the trembling emperor yielded to the 
l>ersiiasions of Ms favourite, condemned the memory of the slain, 
and solemnly approved the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. 
When the intelligence of this massacre reached Stilicho, who was 
in the camp of Bologna, he was urged by his friends to place him- 
self at the head of his troops and to march without a moment’s 
delay against the guilty Olympius and his degenerate Romans, 
Instead of executing a resolution which might have l>een justified 
by success, Stilicho hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost, and his 
confidence or his despair urged him to throw himself into Ravenna, 
which was already in the absolute possession of his enemies. 
Olympius, who had assumed the dominion of Honoriiis, was 
speedily informed that his rival had embraced, as a suppliant, the 
altar of the Christian church. The base and cruel disposition of the 
hyiKicrite was incapable of pity or remorse ; hut he piously aiSected 
to elude, rather than to violate, the privilege of the sanctuary. 
Count Heraclian, with a troop of soldiers, appeared at the dawn of 
day liefore the gates of the church of Ravenna. The bishop w’as 
satisfied by a solemn oath that the Imperial mandate only directed 
them to secure the person of Stilicho : hut, as soon as the unfortunate 
minister had been tempted beyond the holy threshold, Heraclian 
produced the warrant for Ms instant execution. Stilicho supported 
with calm resignation the injurious names of traitor and parricide ; 
repressed the unseasonable zeal of Ms followers, who were ready to 
attempt an ineffectual rescue ; and, with a firmness not unworthy of 
the last of the Roman generals, submitted his neck to the sword of 
• Heraclian (a. d. 408, August 23). 

§ 12. The death of Stilicho was followed by the siege of Rome 
by the G-oths. The folly and weakness of the ministers of Honoiius 
gave the Gothic king a fair and reasonable pretext for renewing the 
war ; while their cruelty handed over to Alaric the only army that 
was able to resist the Goths. The foreign auxiliaries who had been 
attached to the person of Stilicho lamented his death ; hut the 
desire of revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for the 
safety of their wives and children, who were detained as host^^ in 
the strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise depcwted their 
mmt valuable ^^ffects. At the same hour, and as if by a common 
signal, the cities of Italy w^e poEuted by the ^me horrid scenes of 
maMKsre aa.d pillage, wMch involved in promiscouus de- 
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stracfcioa the families aad forttines of the harhariaiis. Exasperated 
hy sTXch an injury, which might have awakened the tamest and most 
servile spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope towards the 
camp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue with just and im- 
placable war the perfidious nation that had so basely violated the 
laws of hospitality. The pressing invitation of the malcontents, 
who urged the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a 
lively sense of his personal injuries ; and he might speciously com- 
plain that the Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded the pay- 
ment of the 4000 pounds of gold which had been promised to him. 
His decent firmness was supported by an artful moderation, which 
contributed to the success of his designs. He required a fair and 
reasonable satisfaction ; hut he gave the strongest assurances that, 
as soon as he had obtained it, he would immediately retire. He 
refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless the sons of two great 
officers of state were sent as hostages to his camp : hut he offered 
to deliver in exchange several of the noblest youths of the Gothic 
nation. The modesty of Alaric was interpreted hy the ministers 
of Ravenna as a sure evidence of his weakness and fear. They dis- 
dained either to negotiate a treaty or to assemble an army ; and with 
a rash confidence, derived only from their ignorance of the extreme 
danger, irretrievably wasted the decisive moments of peace and war. 
While they expected, in sullen silence, that the barbarians should 
evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rajjid marches, 
passed the Alps and the Po; hastily pillaged many of the chief 
cities of Italy, and at length pitched his camp under the walls of Rome. 
By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, Alaric encompassed 
the walls, intercepted all communication with the adjacent country, 
and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which 
the Romans derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. 
The unfortunate city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, 
and at length the horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance 
of three pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to one-third, to ^ 
nothing ; and the price of com still continued to rise in a rapid and 
extravagant proportion. The food the most repugnant to sense or 
imagination, the aliments the most unwholesome and pernicious to 
the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by 
the rage of hunger. Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome 
expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of snstenance ; 
and as the public sepulchres without the walls were in the power of 
the enemy, the stench which arose from so many putrid and un- 
varied carcasses infected the air ; and the miseries of famine were 
simceeded and aggravated hy the contagion of a pesrilential disease.. 
5KMS relief wMch was rei)eatedly promised hy the court of Ravenna 
sheared j an4 th® resource of the Ropaaus was in tire 
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^IcmeBcy, or at least in the moderation, of the king of the Goth*. 
The senate, who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers of 
government, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. 
When they were introduced into the presence of the Gothic king, 
they declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than became their 
abject condition, that the Romans were resolved to maintain their 
dignity, either in peace or war ; and that, if Alaric refused them a 
fair and honourable capitulation, he might prepare to give battle to 
an innumerable people, exercised in arms and animated by desi^air. 
“ The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” was the concise 
reply of the barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied 
by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the 
menaces of an unwarlike poi^ulace, enervated by luxury before they 
were emaciated by famine. He then condescended to fix the 
ransom which he would accept as the price of his retreat from the 
walls of Rome : all the gold and silver in the city, %vhether it vrere 
the property of the state, or of individuals ; (M the rich and precious 
moveables ; and all the slaves who could prove their title to the 
name of harharians. The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, 
in a modest and suppliant tone, “ If such, O king I are your demands, 
what do you intend to leave us ” Yoitb -lives,” replied the 
haughty conqueror : they trembled and retired. Yet before they 
retired, a shoit sus|jension of aims was granted, which allow'ed some 
time for a more temperate negotiation. The stem features of Alaric 
were insensibly relaxed ; he abated much of the rigour of his terms ; 
and at length consented to raise the siege, on the immediate pay- 
ment of 5000 pounds of gold, of 30,000 pounds of silver, of 4000 
rubes of silk, of 3000 pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of 3000 pounds 
weight of pepper. As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapa- 
cious demands of Alaric, he slowly retired into the fair and fruitful 
province of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish his winter- 
quarters (December, a.b. 40B). 

§ 13. The V inter was employed in negotiations for peace, which 
Alaric, who still aspired to the rank of master-general of the armies 
of the West, was willing to grant. But the hojies of peace -^'ere 
disappointed by the weak obstinacy of the ministers of Honorius, 
who sternly refused to prostitute the military honours of Rome to 
the proud demands of a barbarian. Alaric, who in the whole trans- 
action had behaved with temper and decency, expressed in the most 
outrageous language his lively sense of the insult so wantonly ofi*^^ 
to his person and to his nation. He straightway advanced agahogrti 
Rome, but instead of assaulting ti c city, he successfully directed 
his efforts against the Port of Ostia, where the com of Affloa was 
deposited in sj^ous granari^ for the use of the captai. As soon 

Alaric was in possession of that important plac© he summoned 
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tlia city to ffHTi®ader at discpetion and his diOBands were enforced 
hy the ikMMto declaration that a refusal, or even a delay, should be 
instantly followed by the destruction of the magazines on which the 
life of the Bom an people de|">endefl. The clamours of that people 
and the terror of famine subdued the pride of the senate ; they 
listene<! without reluctance to the proi^osal of placing a new emjjeror 
on the throne of the unworthy Honorius ; and the siiifiage of the 
Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple on Attains, prsefect of the city* 
The grateful monarch immediately acknowledged his protector as 
master-general of the armies of the W est ; and the two hostile 
nations seemed ‘to be united in the closest bands of friendship and 
alliance (a.Di 409). 

Attains, however, did not long enjoy his nominal sovereignty, 
Heraclian, the count of Africa, remained faithful to Honorius, and 
his vigilance in jjreventlng the exportation of com and oil introduced 
famine, tumult, and discontent into the walls of Borne. Attains 
attempted to make himself independent of Alaric; and the most 
iini^mdent measures were adopted, without the knowledge or against 
the advice of the king of the Goths. As Attains had ceased to be 
of service to the designs of Alaric, he was publicly despoiled of the 
diadem and purple ; and fhose ensigns of royalty were sent by 
Alaric as the pledge of ixjace and friendship to the son of Theodosius. 
Tlie degraded emperor of the Bomans, desirous of life and insensible 
of disgrace, implored the permission of following the Gothic camp in 
the train of a haughty and capricious barbarian. 

§ 14. The degradation of Attains removed the only real obstacle 
to the conclusion of the peace, and Alaric advanced within three 
miles of Bavenna to press the irresolution of the Imperial ministers, 
whose insolence soon returned with the return of fortune. His 
indignatioti was kindled by the report that Sams, a rival chieftain, 
and the hereditary foe of Ms house, had been received into the palace. 
At the head of 300 followers that fearless barbarian immediately 
sallied from the gates of Bavenna, surprised and cut in pieces a con- - 
wdemMe body of Goths, re-entered the city in triumph, and was 
permitt^ to insult his adversary by the voice of a herald, who puh- 
iicly declared that the guilt of Alaric had for ever excluded him irom 
the friendship and alliance of the emperor. The crime and folly of 
the court of Bavenna was expiated a third time by the calamities of 
Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his appe- 
tite for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of the 
capital ; and the trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, pre- 
pared by a desperate resistance to delay the ruin of their country. 
But they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of their 
slaves and domestics, who either from birth or in^^erest were attached 
tci (^use of the enemy. At the hour of midnight the Salarian 
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gate wm silently o|)en©<ij and the inhabitants were awakened by the 
tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years after the foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, which 
liad subdued and civilised so considerable a part of manMnd, was 
delivered to the licentious fuiy of the tribes of Germany and Scythia 
(a.b. 410, August 24). 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into a 
vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for the laws of 
humanity and religion. He encouraged his trcK>ps boldly to seize 
the rewards of valour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils of a 
wealthy and effeminate people ; but he exhorted them at the same 
time to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and to respect the 
churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul as holy and inviolable 
sanctuaries. Amidst tbe horrors of a nocturnal tumult several of 
the Christian Goths displayed the ferrour of a recent conversion ; 
but many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns who served 
under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the Christian faith, 
and we may suspect, without any breach of charity or candour, that 
in the hour of savage licence, when every passion was inflamed and 
every restraint was removed, the precepts of the Gospel a(‘ltlom 
influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. The waiters the 
best disposed to exaggerate their clemency have freely confessed that 
a cruel slaughter was made of the Romans, and that the streets of 
the city were filled with dead bodies, which remained without burial 
during the general consternation. The despair of the citizens was 
sometimes converted into fury ; and whenever the barbarians were 
provoked by opposition, they extended the promiscuous massacre 
to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The private revenge 
of 40,000 slaves was exercised without pity or remorse ; and the 
ignominious lashes which they had formerly received were washed 
away in the blood of the guilty or obnoxious families. In tbe 
pillage of Borne a just preference ■was given to gold and jewels, 
which contain the greatest value iu the smallest compass and weight ; 
but, after these portable riches had been removed by the more dili- 
gent robbers, the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their 
splendid and costly furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and * 
the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled 
in the waggons that always followed the march of a Gothic army* 
The most exquisite works of art were roughly handled or wantemly 
destroyed : many a statue was melted for the sake of tiae pn^ioua 
materials ; and many a vase, in the division of the was 

shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. The edi&ea 
of Borne, the damage has been much exa^«it^, received 

some injury from the violence of the Goths. At €ieir entrance 
through the Salarian gate they fired tiie adjaesmt bousw to guide 
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their march, and to dktract the attention, of the citizens ; the flames, 
which eiM»imtered no ohstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed 
many private and public buildings, and the ruins of the palace of 
Sallust remained in t!ie age of Justinian a stately monument of the 
Gc^liic conflagration. 

§ 15 . The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Borne 
on the sixth day, might he the result of x>rudence, but it was not 
surely the effect of fear. At the head of an army encumbered with 
rick and weighty s|>oils, their intrepid leader advanced along the 
Appiaii Way Into the s<Jiitliern provinces of Italy, destroying what- 
ever dared to oppose his jjassage, and contenting himself with the 
plunder of the unresisting coun|ry. Above four years elapsed from 
the successful invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the volim- 
tary retreat of the Goths under the conduct of his successor Adolphus 
(a.u, 408 - 412 ) ; and, during the whole time, they reigned without 
control over a country which, in the opinion of the ancients, had 
united all the various excellences of nature and art. Each soldier 
claimed an ample jjortion of the substantial plenty, the corn and 
cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected, and consumed in the 
Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors insulted the villas and 
ganlens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along the beauteous 
Ci>ast of Camjmnia, Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters 
of Koman senators, presented, in goblets of gold and gems, large 
draughts of Falernian wine to the haughty victors, who stretched 
their huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees, artificially disi:>osed 
to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit the genial warmth, of 
the sun. These delights were enhanced by the memory of past 
hardships : the compai ison of their native soil, the bleak and barren 
hills of Scythia, and the frozen hanks of the Elbe and Danube 
added new charms to the felicity of the Italian climate. 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were the object of Alaric, 
he pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour which could 
neither be quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. Bfo sooner 
had he reached the extreme land of Italy than he was attracted by 
the neighbouring prospect of the fertfle and peaceful island of Sicily. 

* But as soon as the first division of the Goths had embarked to cross 
the straite of Khegium and Messina, a sudden tempest arose, which 
sunk or scattered many of the transports ; their courage was daunted 
by the terrors of a new element ; and the whole design Wfis defeated 
by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after a short illness, 
the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character of the bar- 
barians was displayed in the funeral of a hero whose valour and 
fortune they celebrated with mournful applause. the labour of 
a captive multitude they forcibly diverted the course of the Basen- 
^1% a sm^ll river that washes the walls of Ooiasentia. The royal 
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sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils and trophies of Eome, 
was constructed in the vacant bed ; the waters weie then restored 
to their natural channel ; and the secret spot -where the remains of 
Alaric had been deposited was for ever concealed bj the inhuman 
massacre of the i>risoners v?ho had been employed to execute the 
work (a. n. 410). 

§ 16. The x^rsonal animosities and hereditary feuds of the barba- 
rians were suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs ; and 
the bravo Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the decesj/sed monarch, 
was unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. The new king 
seriously negotiated with the Imperial court a treaty of friendship 
and alliance, and offered to employ the sword of the Goths against 
the tyrants and barbarians who infested the provinces beyond the 
Alps, The ministers of Honorius readily accepted his services ; and 
Adolphus, assuming the character of a Eoman general, directed his 
marcli from the extremity of Campania to the southern provinces of 
Gaul (a. j>, 412). His troops, either by force or agreement, imme- 
diately occupied the cities of Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bordeanx ; 
and they soon extended their qxiarters from the Alediterranean to 
the ocean. The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and 
his attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by the 
ascendant which a Eoman princess had acquired over the heart and 
understanding of the barbarian king. Placidia, the daughter of the 
great Theodosius, had been taken prisoner by Alaric, and though 
she was exposed to the disgrace of following round Italy the motions 
of a Gothic camp, she experienced a decent and respectful treat- 
ment, The Gothic king aspired to call himself the brother of the 
emperor ; and though the ministers of Honorius rejected with dis- 
dain tlie proposal of an alliance so injurious to every sentiment of 
Eoman pride, the daughter of Theodosius submitted without re- 
luctance to the wishes of the conqueror (a. d. 414). 

§ 17. It would be tedious to narrate the revolutions of Gaul. Con- 
stantine, as we have already seen (§ 10), had made himself master 
of the country in 407, and continned to hold possession of it till 411 . 
He was succeeded hy other usurpers, and the last were conquered 
by Adolphus, who had the satisfaction of restoring Gaul to the obe- 
dience of his brother Honorius (a. n. 414). Peace was incompatible 
with the situation and temper of the king of the Goths ; and he 
rea^lily accepted the proposal of turning Ms victorious arms against 
the barbarians of Spain. In a. n. 409, the Yandals and other barba- 
rians, who had followed the standard of Eadagaisus, invaded Spain, 
and revelled almost without interruption for the next five years in 
the riches of t^e unhappy country. In a, n. 41 4, Adolphus mai*ched 
;ajo Spain, hut he was assassinated in the followic^ year. His de- 
signs wore carried out by Ms successor Walli% who m the course of 
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caii|miga« conquered the Yandala, and again annexed SpaiiL 
to the e&ipire of Honorius. 

In A* n. 418, the Goths returned to Gaul, and received from 
Honoritis the grant of the second Aqnitain, a maritime province' 
hetweeu the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of Bordeaux. The Gothic limits were enlargoi 
hy the additional gift of some neighbouring dioceses ; and the suc- 
emsors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at Toulouse, which in- 
cluded five populous quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit 
of its walls. 

§ 18. Whilst Italy was ravaged by tbe Goths, and a succession 
of feeble tyrants opp::x>ssed the provinces beyond the Alps, the 
British island separated itself from the body of the Roman empire. 
The regular forces which guarded that remote province had been 
gradually withdrawn ; and Britain was abandoned, without defence 
to the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ii eland and Caledonia. 'The 
Britons, reduced to this extremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid af a declining monarchy. They assembled in arms, 
repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important discovery of 
ihelr own strength. Afiiicted by similar calamities, and actuated 
by the same spirit, the Armorican piovinces (a name which compre- 
hended the maritime countries of Gaul between the Seine, and the 
Loire) resolved to imitate the example of the neighbouring island. 
They expelled the Roman magistrates, who acted under the autho- 
rity of the usurj^r Constantine ; and a free government was esta- 
blished among a j)eople who had so long been subject to the arbitrary 
will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armorica was 
soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful em]peror of the 
West. After the usurpers of Gaul had successively fallen, the ma- 
ritime provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their obedience 
was imperfect and precarious ; and Armorica, though it could not 
long maintoin the form of a republic, was agitated by frequent and 
destructive revolts. Britain, was irrecoverably lost. But as the ^ 
emperors wisely acquiesced in the independence of a remote pro- 
vince, the separation was not embittered by the reproach of tyranny 
or rebellion ; tod the claims of allegiance and protection were suc- 
ceeded by the mutual and voluntary ofiSces of national friendship. 
This revolution dim>lved the artificial fabric of civil and military 
government ; and the independent country, during a period of forty 
years (a. d, 409-449), till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by 
the authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns, 

§ 19. Honorius died in A. n. 423 , after an inglorious reign of 29 
years ; but the events which followed his death wil? be narrated in 
m subsequent chapter. 
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Mmtcm. § 7* I>»ih of Arfeadiaa : accession of Theodosini II. : cliai'acter 
«id admiEistration of Puldberia, § S. Character and adventures cf the 
eaaprewsi Eodocia, § 9. Division of Armenia, 

I I, The divisioa of the Koman world between the sons of TIieo» 
dc«iiis marks the final establishment of the empire of the East, 
which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople 
hy the Turks, subsisted 1058 years in a state of premature and per- 
|.»etual decay (a, n. 395-1453}. The sovereign of that empire 
assumed and obstinately retained the vain, and at length fictitious, 
title of Emperor of the Bomans ; and the hereditary ajipellations of 
Cjssae and Auohstus continued to declare that he was the legiti- 
mate successor of the first of men, who had reigned over the first of 
natiom. The successors of Constantine established their perpetual 
residence in the royal city which he had erected on the verge of 
Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, and 
]»erhaps to the complaints of their people, they received with each 
wind the tributary productions of every climate 5 while the impreg- 
nable strength of their capital continued for ages to defy the hostile 
attempts of the barbarians. Their dominions were bounded by the 
Adriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole interval of t'wenty-five days^ 
navigation, which separated the extreme cold of Scythia from the 
torrid zone of .Ethiopia, was comprehended within the limits of the 
empire of the East. The populous countries of that empire were 
the seat of art and learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inha- 
bitants, who had assumed the language and manners of Greeks, 
styled themselves, with some appearance of truth, the most enlight- 
ened and civilised portion of the human species. The form of 
government was a pure and simple monarchy ; the name of the 
Roman Bephblic, which so long preserved a faint tradition of free- 
dom,^ was confined to the Latin provinces ; and the princes of Con- 
stantinople measured their greatness by the servile obedience of their 
people. 

§ 2. The first events of the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius are” 
m intimately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths and the fall 
of Rufinus have already claimed a place in the history of the West. 

It has already been observed that Eutropins, one of the principal 
eunuchs of the jmlace of Constantinople, succeeded the haughty 
minister whc^ ruin he had accomplished and whose vices he soon 
imitated. For years (a. b. 395-399) Eutropins governed and op- 
preyed the empire of the East. Gainas, who had so boldly contrived 
and executed the death of Eufinus, was irritated by the fortune of his 
unworthy successor ; he accused his own dishonourable patience under 
^ servile mign of ^ eunuch ; and secretly persuade his country- 
man Tnbigzld to raise the standard of revolt among fhe Ostrogoths, 
who had be^n planted by Theodosius in one of the most fertile dia* 
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trlct® of Phr^'gia, Gainas, wlio was sent to oppose the Ostrogoths, 
* magnified to the Imj^erial cDiirt the valour, the genius, the inex- 
haustible resources of Tribigild, confessed his own inability to pro- 
secute the war, and extorted the permission of negotiating with his 
invincible adversary. The conditions of peace were dictated by the 
haughty rebel ; and the peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius 
revealed the author and the design of this hostile conspiracy. The 
weak emperor was persuaded by his fears and by the eloquence of 
his wife Eudoxia to yield to the demands of the victorious barba- 
rian. Eutropius took refuge in the sanctuary of the church, which 
the empress Eudoxia was restrained, by her own prejudices or by 
tliose of her subjects, from violating. Eutppius was banished to 
the island of Cyinus, hut -was shortly afterwards removed to Chal- 
cedon, and there put to death (a, n. 399). 

§ 3. While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas openly 
revolted from his allegiance and united his forces with those of Tri- 
bigild. The confederate armies advanced without resistance to the 
straits of the Hellespont and the Bosporus, and Arcadius was in- 
structed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions by resigning 
his authority and his person to the faith of the barbarians. Gainas 
received the title of master-general of the Boman armies, filled Con- 
stantinople with his troops, and distributed among his dei)endents 
the honours and rewards of the emjnre. But during the absence 
of Gainas, the guards and the iieople of Constantinoi>le rose in arms, 
and surprised and killed 7000 of the baibarians. Gainas was de- 
clared a j»ublic enemy ; and his coiintiyman Eravitta, who assumed 
the management of the war by sea and land, conducted it with such 
vigour and success, that Gainas, who could no longer aspire to 
govern or to subdue the Bomans, determined to resume the inde- 
l^endence of a savage life. He advanced by rapid inarches through 
the plains of Thrace towards the Danube ; but his passage w'as 
barred by the Huns ; and after repeatedly attempting to cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he was slain, wdth his desj»erat© 
followers, in the field of battle. His head was sent to Constanti- 
nople Ca- b. 401, January); and the public deliverance was celebrated 
by festivals and illuminations. The monarch, no longer oppressed 
by any hostile terrors, resigned himself to the mild and absolute do- 
minion of his wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia, w’ho has sullied her 
fame by the persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

§ 4. After the death of the indolent Kectarius, Hie successor 
Gn^gpry Kazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted by 
the ambition of rival candidates. On this occasion Eutropius seems 
to have deviated irom his ordinary maxims ; and his unoormpted 
was determined only by the superior meet of a strangm*. 
In a late jerantey into the East he had admired the sermons of John, 
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a mktxY^ aawt froslayter of Antiocli, whose mme has been distin- 
gaiifoed by the epithet of Chr 3 -’'sostom, or the Golden Mouth. The. 
unarfmous and unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and the 
people latified the choice of the minister ; and, both as a saint and 
as an oiator, the new arclibishop surpassed tlie sanguine expectations 
of the public (a. n. 39.r!, Feb. 26). Bom of a noble and oxmlent 
toaily in the caxjital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated under 
the tuition of the most skilful masters. He studied the art of rhe- 
toric in the school of Libanius 5 and that celebrated sophist, who 
soon discovered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously confessed 
that John would have deserved to succeed him had he not been 
stolen away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed him to 
xecseive the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce the lucrative and 
honourable profession of the law ; and to bury himself in the adjacent 
desert, where he subdued the lusts of tbe flesh by an austere joenance 
of six years. His infirmities compelled him to return to tbe society 
of mankind ; but in the midst of his family, and afterwards on the 
archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of 
the monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his predecessors 
had consumed in pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the 
establishment of hospitals ; and the multitudes who were supported 
by his charity preferred the eloquent and edifying discourses of their 
archbishop to the amusements of the theatre or the circus. The 
monuments of that eloquence, which was admired near twenty years 
at Antioch and Constantinople, have been carefully preserved ; and 
the possession of near one thousand sermons or homilies has autho- 
rised the critics of succeeding times to appreciate the genuine merit 
of Chrysostom. 

§5. The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople 
provoked and gradually united against him two sorts of enemies ; 
the aspiring clergy, who envied his success, and the ministers and 
ladies of the court, who were offended by his reproofs. The secret 
resentment of the court, and especially of the empress Eudoxiaj 
enoouraged the discontent of the clergy and monks of Constanti- 
nople, who were too hastily reformed by the fervent zeal of their arch- 
bishop. The ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus, 
archbishop of Alexandria, who had been exasperated by some per- 
sonal disputes with Chrysostom himself. By the private invitation 
of the empre;^, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, with a stout 
body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter the populace ; and a train 
of dependent bishops, to secure by their voices the majority of a 
fi^od. The synod was convened in the suburb of Ohalcedon ; a 
bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; but 
as Chrysostom refused to trust either Ms person or Ms reputation m 
the hands of Ms implacable enemies, they condemned his contmna- 
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mom disobedience, and bastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. 
'TTie arcbbisbop was rudely arrested, and conducted tiirougb. the 
city, by one of tbe Imperial messengers, wbo landed Mm, after a 
short navigation, near the entrance of the Euxine ; from whence, 
before the expiration of two days, he was gloriously recalled (a. n, 
403). 

§ 0. The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute 
and passive: they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible 
fury. TheopMlus escaped, but the promiscuous crowd of monks 
and Egyptian mariners was slaughtered without pity in the streets 
of Constantinople. The torrent of sedition rolled forwards to the 
gates of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by fear or remorse, 
threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed that the public 
safety could be purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. 
The Bosporus was covered with innumerable vessels ; the shores of 
Europe and Asia were profusely illuminated ; and the acclamations 
of a victorious people accompanied, from the port to the cathedral, 
the triumi)h of the archbishop. Ignorant, or careless, of the impend- 
ing danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or perhaps his resentment * 
declaimed with peculiar asperity against Jemals vices; and con- 
demned the profane honours which were addressed, almost in the 
precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of the empress. His impru- 
dence tempted his enemies to inflame the haughty spirit -of Eudoxia, 
by reportincr, or perhajis inventing, the famous exordium of a sermon, 
“Herodias is again furious ; Herodias again dances ; she once more 
requires the head of John an insolent allusion, which, as a woman 
and a sovereign, it was impossible for her to forgive. The short 
interval of a perfidious truce was employed to concert more effectual 
measures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous 
council of the Eastern prelates, who were guidai from a distance by 
the advice of Theophiltis, confirmed the validity, without examining 
the justice of the former sentence ; and a detachment of barbarian 
troops was introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions of the 
jieople. On the vigil of Easter the solemn administration of baptism 
was rudely interrupted by the soldiers ; and the fatal day of the 
second and final exile of Chrysostom was marked by the confiagra- 
fion of the cathedral, of the senate-house, and of the adjacent build- 
ings (a. ». 404). Chrysostom was carried to the remote and desolate 
town of Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in the Lesser 
Armenia. After remaining there three years, an order was de- 
spatched for his instant removal to the extreme desert of Ktyw s 
awi Ms guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instamofions, Ifeats 
before he imchod*ihe sea-coast of Euxine, he exjired at Ckmiana, 
In Fcmte, in the 60th year of Ms age (a. b. 40T). The srtteceeding 
acknowledged Ms innxx^nce and mOTtt. At the picus 
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soliditatian <d the clergy and people of Constantinople, his relics, 
thirty years after his death, were transported from their obscure’ 
aepulchre to the royal city (a. b. 438). The emperor Theodosius 
mdiranc^ to receive them as far as Chalcedon ; and, falling prostiate 
on the coffin, implored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius 
and Endoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint. 

§ 7. Arcadius died in a. j>. 408, in the Slst year of his age, after 
a reign (if we may abuse that word) of 13 years. His son and suc- 
cessor, Theodosius II,, was only 7 years of age ; but the government 
of the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed by the prsefect An- 
themius, who obtained, by his superior abilities, a lasting ascendant 
over the minds of his equals. The safety of the young emperor 
proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius ; and his prudent 
firmness sustained the force and reputation of an infant reign. But 
the Romans had so long been accustomed to the authority of a mo- 
narch, that the first, even among the females of the Imperial family, 
who displayed any courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend the 
vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria, who was only 
two years older than himself, received at the age of sixteen the title 
of Augusta ; and she continued to govern the Eastern empire near 
forty years (a. d. 414-453) ; during the long minor cy of her brother, 
and after his death in her own name, and in the name of Marcian, 
her nominal husband. From a motive either of prudence or religion, 
she embraced a life of celibacy ; and her sisters Arcadia and Marina 
followed her example. In the presence of the clergy and people the 
three daughters of Arcadius dedicated their virginity to God ; the 
palace was converted into a monastery ; they renounced the vanity 
of dress, interrupted by frequent fasts their simple and frugal diet, 
and devoted several hours of the day and night to the exercises 
of prayer and psalmody. Yet the devotion of Pulcheria never 
divert^ her indefatigable attention from temporal affairs ; and she 
alone, among all the descendants of the great Theodosius, appears 
to have inherited any share of his manly spirit and abilities. 
Her deliberarions were maturely weighed ; her actions were prompt 
and decisive ; and while she moved without noise or ostentation the 
wheel of government, she directly attributed to the genius of the 
emperor the long tranquillity of his reign. In the last years of his 
peaceful life Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of Attila ; hut 
the more extensive provinces of Asia still continued to enjoy a pro- 
found and permanent repose. Theodosius the younger was never 
redneed to the disgraceful necessity of encountering and punishing 
a rebellious subject : and since we cannot applaud the vigour, some 
praise may be due to the niildn^ and prosperity, the administra- 
tion of Pulcheria. 

$ 8* Theodosius himself continued to the hour of Ms death tc be 
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% cipher in the government. He was never excited to support the 
•vrei^t and glory of an illustrions name ; and, instead of aspiring to 
imitate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to measure 
the degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father and his 
uncle. The wife chosen for him by his sister Fnlcheria was the 
celebrated Athenais, who had been educated by her father Leontius 
in the religion and sciences of the Greeks. Athenais was easily 
l>ersuadcd to renounce the errors of Paganism, received at her baptism 
the Christian name of Eudocia ; and the royal nuptials were cele- 
brated amidst the acclamations of the capital and the provinces 
(a. n.42 1 ), In the following year she bore to the emperor a daughter, 
Eudoxia, who espoused 15 years afterwards Yalentinian HI. the enu- 
l>eror of the West, In the luxury of the palace she still cultivated 
those ingenuous arts which had contributed to her greatness, and 
comtxised several political works, which %vere ajjplaiided by a servile 
and sii|KTHtitious age, and have not been disdained by the candour of 
impartial criticism. At length, unmindful of her obligations to 
Pulchcria, she ambitiously aspired to the government of the Eastern 
empire : the palace was distracted by female discsord ; but the victory 
was at last decided by the superior ascendant of the sister of Theo- 
dosius. As soon as the empress perceived that the affection of 
Theolosius was irretrievably lost, she requested the permission of 
retiring to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her 
recpiest, but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of 
Pulchcria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and Satuminus, count of 
the domestics, was directed to punish with death two ecclesiastics, 
her most favoured servants. Eudocia instantly revenged them by 
the assassination of the count : the furious passions which she in- 
dulged on this suspicious occasion seemed to justify the severity of 
Theodosius ; and the empress, ignoininiously stripp^ of the honours 
of her rank, was disgraced, pjerhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the 
world. The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about 16 years, w^as 
i|>ent in exile and devotion ; and after a full experience of the vicis- 
situdes of human life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius 
expired at Jerusalem, in the 67th y^r of her age (a. n. 460). 

§ S. In the reign of Theodosius the kingdom of Armenia was 
finally divided between the Persians and the Romans. It had long 
been alternately oppressed by its formidable protectors; and the 
diasensions of the Armenian nobles in the fifth century led to a par- 
tition of their kingdom. The Persians obtained the eastern aaad 
most extensive portion of the country, the Homans the western pro- 
viiK>e ; and a territorial acquisition, whidh Augustus have 

despised, reilecled some lustre on the declining empir© df the younger 
Iheodonw^ 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

BEIQH OP VALENTINTAN XII, 

§ 1. I>eath of Honorius and accession of VAiiBNTiHlAK III. to the empire of 
the West. § 2. Administration of Placidia : her two generals Aetius and 
Boniface : revolt of Boniface. § 3. Boniface invites the Vandals j Genseric, 
king of the Vandals. § 4. The Vandals land in Africa : siege of Hippo : 
death of St. Augustin and Boniface. § 5. Conquest of Carthage and 
Africa hy the Vandals. § 6. Attila, king of the Huns : his character and 
dominions. § 7. He invades the Eastern empire. § 8. I’reaty of peace 
hetwe&a Attila and the Eastern empire^ § 9. Embassies from and tS> 
Attila. § 10. Death of Theodosius II. z accession of Marcian’ to the 
empire of the East. § 11. Character and administration of Aetins- § 12- 
The Visigoths in Ganl under the reign of Theodoric. § 13. The Franks in 
Gaul under the Merovingian kings. § 14. The adventures of the princess 
Honoria. § 15. Attila invades Gaul and besieges Orleans. § 16. Battle 
of Chalons, § 17. Invasion of Italy by Attila. § 18. Foundation of tbe 
republie of Venice. § 19. Attila gives peace to the Komans. § 20. Death 
of Attila. § 21. Destruction of his empire. § 22. Murder of Agrius. 
§ 23. Death of Valentinian III. 

i 1. DtisiKG a long and disgracefnl reign of 28» years, Honorins,™ 
«tnperor of the West, was separated from the friend^p of his 
ferop&er, and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the East ; 
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and Constantinople ’beiield, with apparent Indifference and secret 
* joy, the calamities of Borne. The strange adventtares of Placidia 
gradnally renewed and cemented the alliance of the two empires. 
The daughter of the great Theodosius had been the captive and the 
queen of the Goths; she lost an affectionate husband; she was 
dragged in chains by his insulting assassin ; she tasted tlic pleasure 
of revaxige, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, for six 
hundred thousand measures of wheat. After her return fiom Bpaia 
to Italy, she was married to the general Constantins (a. 
who had vanquished the tyrants of Gaul, and she became by him 
the mother of Honoria and Yalentinian the Third. In a,j>, 421 
Constantius received the title of Augustus, but died in the seventh 
month of his reign. After her husband's death Placidia exercised 
at first an almost absolute dominion over the mind of her brother ; 
hut they afterwards quarrelled ; and Placidia and her children w'cre 
obliged to retire to Constantinople, where they were treated by 
The^osiiis with hindneas and magnificence. Within a few months 
after the arrival of Placidia Honorius died ; and the vacant throne 
was usurped by John, who filled the confidential office of Pr#wi- 
certus, or principal secretary (a. ». 423). Theodosius sent an anny 
into Italy, which easily suppressed the rebellion, and Yalentinian 
III, was proclaimed emperor of the West. By the agreement of 
the three females who governed the Roman w’orld, the son of Pla- 
cidia was 1/erroHied to Emloxia, the daughter of Theodosius and 
Athenals ; and, as soon as the lover and his hnde had attained the 
a-n* of puberty, this honourahle alliance was faithfully accom- 
plibL(*(l. At the same time, as a compensation, perhaps, for the ' 
ex|)ensc^s of the war, the Western Illyricura was detached from the 
Italian dominions, and yielded to the throne of Constantinople. 
Tile emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the rich 
and maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty 
of Pannonia and Noricum, which had been filled and ravaged above 
twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of barbarians. TheodoiKUs 
and Yalentinian continued to respect the obligations of their public 
and domestic alliance ; but the unity of the Boman govemm^t 
was finally dissolved. By a positive declaration, the validity of all 
future laws was limited to the dominions of their peculiar authmv 
unlass he should think proper to communicate them, suT^cribed with 
his own hand, for the approbation of his independent collea^a*. ./ 
§ 2. Yalentinian, when he received the title of Augustus^ wis 
tmm than six years of age; and his long mmority was to 

the gmrdian care of Placidia- The mother of Yal«ttttEi«i wm 
^ salotts of the |S>wer which she was incapable of «!SMiiAing i 

iwmty-five years, in the name of her sem ; fte charao^ 
tat thair mawoilhy emperor gradtually counlmam»d the saspicsIoQ 
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that Flacidia had enervated his youth by a dissolute education, and 
studiously diverted his attention from every manly and honourable 
pursuit. Amidst the decay of military spirit, her armies were 
ccwamanded by two generals, AStius and Boniface, who may be 
deservedly named as the last of the Romans. Their union might 
have supported a sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The abilities of Aetiiis and 
Boniface might have been usefully employed against the X->'^^hlic 
enemies in separate and important commands ; but the experience 
of tlieir past conduct should have decided the real favour and con- 
fidence of the empress Flacidia, In the melancholy season of her 
es.ile and distress, Boniface alone had maintained her cause with un- 
shaken fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of Africa had essen- 
tially csontiibuted to extinguish the rebellion. The same lebellion 
had been supported by the zeal and activity of Aetiiis, who brought 
an army of 60,000 Huns from the Danube to the confines of Italy, 
for the service of the usurper. But Aetius possessed an advantage 
of singular moment in a female reign : he was present : he besieged 
with artful and assiduous flattery the palace of Ravenna ; disguised 
his dark designs with the mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at 
length deceived both his mistress and his absent riv^al, by a subtle 
conspiracy which a weak woman and a brave man could not easily 
suspect. He secretly persuaded Flacidia to recall Boniface from the 
government of Africa ; secretly advised Boniface to disobey the 
Imperial summons t to the one, he represented the order as a sen- 
tence of death ; to the other, he stated the refusal as a signal of 
revolt; and when the credulous and unsuspectful count had armed 
the province in his defence, Aetius applauded his sagacity in fore- 
seeing the rebellion which his own perfidy had excited. . Boniface, 
fearing that he should he unable to withstand the regular forces of 
the West, despatched a trusty friend to the court of Gonderic, king 
of the Tandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance, and the offer 
of an advantageous and perpetual settlement. 

§ 6. After the retreat of the Goths from Spain,* the Yandals soon 
regained possession of a considerable part of the country. They 
readily accepted the invitation which they received from Count 
Boniface, and the death of Gonderic served only to forward and 
animate the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince not con- 
spicuous for any superior powers of the mind or body, they acquired 
nis bastard brother, the terrible Genseric ; a name which in the 
destruction of the Roman empire has deserved an equal rank wnth 
the names of Alaric and Attila, The king of the Yandals is de- 
scribed to have been of a middle stature, with a lameness in one 
which he had contracted by an accidental fall from his horse. 

• See pp. 237, 25S. 
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Ilis slow and cautioxis speech seldom declared the deep pnrposes of 
. his sftoul : he di^iaine^i to imitate the luxury of the vanquished, but 
he indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. The am- 
Htion of Genseiic was without bounds and without scruples, and 
the warrior could dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to 
solicit the allies who might be useful to his success, or to scatter 
among his enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. The vessels 
which transported the Vandals over the modem straits of Gibraltar, 
a channel only twelve miles in breadth, were furnished by the 
Spaniards, who anxiously wished their departure, and by the African 
general, who had implored their formidable assistance. 

§ 4. Genseric landed in Africa in a. n. 429, with 50,000 effective 
men. His numbers were soon increased by the Moors, whom the 
Ihmians had driven out of their native country, and by the Dojua- 
tista, whom the Catholics had persecuted with cruel seventy. The 
friends of Ik)mface, who still believed that his criminal behaviour 
might be excused by some honourable motive, solicited, during the 
alvsence of Aetius, a free conference with the Count of Africa ; and 
Darius, an officer of high distinction, was named for the important 
embassy. In their first interview at Carthage, the imaginary pro- 
vocations were mutually explained, the opposite letters of Aetius 
were produced and compared, and the fraud w'as easily detected. 
Flacidia and Boniface lamented their fatal error, and the count had 
sufficient magnanimity to confi<le in the forgiveness of his sove- 
reign, or to exj^ose his head to her future resentment. His repent- 
ance vvas fervent and sincere ; but he soon discovered that it was no 
longer in his power to restore the edifice which he had shaken to its 
foundations. Carthage and the Koman garrisons returned with ti^r 
general to the allegiance of Valentinian, but the rest of Africa was 
still distracted with war and faction ; and the inexorable king of the 
Viuadals, disdaining all terras of accommodation, sternly refused to 
relinquish the possession of his prey. The band of veterans who 
• marched under the standard of Boniface, and his hasty levies of 
provincial troops, were defeated with considerable loss; the vio* 
torious barbarians laid waste the open country with fire and sword ; 
an<i Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Begins, were the only cities that 
appeared to rise above the general inundation. Bonilace reriied 
into Hippo K^us^ where he was immediately besieged by an 
&xmaj who considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. Tlie 
military labours and anxious reflections of Boniface were alfeviated 
the edifying conversation of his friend St, Augusrin ; Mil Istet 
bishop, the light and pillar of the catholic chnurch, wm le- 

jbased, in the -third month of Mie siege and in the Tith year of bis 
1 ^ from Mm actual and the impending cahuniMes of his country 
4i0). By the skill of BonifisM^ aid peihap® the ignorance 
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of tlia Taiidais, tba siege of Hippo was protracted above foiirteen 
moHthB : tbe sea was continually open ; and wben the adjacent 
ooiiniry bad been exbaiistcd by irregular rapine, tbe besiegers tbem- 
selves were compelled by famine to relinquisb tbeir enterprise. Tbe 
importance and danger of Africa were deeply felt by tbe regent or 
tbe West. Placidia implored the assistance of her Eastern ally; 
and tbe Italian fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed 
from Constantinople witb a powerful armament. As soon as the 
force of the two empires was united under tbe command of Bom» 
face, be boldly marched against tbe Vandals ; and tbe loss of a 
* second battle irretrievably decided tbe fate of Africa. He em- 
■* larbed with the precipitation of despair ; and the people of Hippo 
were permitted, with their families and effects, to occupy the vacant 
place of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom w^ere either slain or 
made prisoners by the Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity 
had worinded the ritals of the republic, might enter the palace of 
Havenna with some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles 
/* of Placidia. Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician 
and tbe dignity of master-general of the Roman armies. The dis- 
covery of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, and the distin- 
guished favour of his rival, exasperated the haughty and perfidious 
soul of Aetius, He hastily returned from G-aul to Italy, with a 
retinue, or rather with an army of barbarian followers ; and such 
was the weakness of the government, that the two generals decided 
their private quanrel in a bloody battle. Boniface was successful ; 
but he received in the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his 
adversarj^ of which he expired within a few days (a. n, 432). 
Aetius was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia, and re- 
tired into Pannonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The republic 
was deprived by their mutual discord of the service of her two most 
illustrious champions. 

§ 6- It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, 
that the Vandals would achieve without resistance or delay the con- ^ 
quest of Africa, Eight years however elapsed from the evacuation 
of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. The throne of Genserio was 
encompassed with domestic enemies, who accused the baseness of his 
birth and asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, the sons of 
Gonderic. As he advanced towards Carthage he was forced to with- 
draw Ms troops from the Western provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed 
to the naval enterprises of the Homans of Spain and Italy ; and, in 
^0 heart of Humidia, the strong inland city of Oirta still persisted 
In obstinate independence. These ‘difficulties were gradually sub- 
dued by the spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty of Genseric 5 
who alternately applied the arts of peace and war to the estahli^- 
HMQt of Ms African kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treai^. 
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witili the hope of deriving some advantage from the term of its eon- 
r tiniiaacxi and the mument of its violation. The vigilance of Ma 
enemies was relaxed by the protestations of friendship which con- 
c«Ut*<l his hostile approach ; and Carthage was at length snr^^ised 
by tlie TiindalSy 585 years after the destruction of the city and 
republic by the younger Scipio (a. b, 430). 

§0. 'Ilie Western world w^as oppressed by the Goths and Tan- 
dalrf, who fled before the Hnns ; but the achievements of the Huns 
thuiU8<*l\es were not adequate to their x>ower and prosperity. Their 
vietorious honlcs had spread from the Volga to the Danube; but the 
public fereo “was exhausted by the discord of independent chieftains; 
their valour was idly consumed in obscure and predatory excur- 
sions ; and they often degraded their national dignity, by conde- 
scending, for the hopes of sx>oil, to enlifet under the banners of their 
fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila the Huns again became 
the terror of the world ; and I shall now describe the character and 
acti«>ns of that formidable barbarian, who alternately insulted and 
invaded the East and the West, and urged the rapid downfall of the 
Homan emxiire. 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduce I his noble descent from the 
ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with the monarchs of 
China. His features bore the stamp of his national origin ; and the 
portrait of zlttila exhibits tbe genuine deformity of a modem Cal- 
muck ; a large head, a swarthy compdexion, small deep-seated eyes, 
a flat nose, a feiv hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and 
a short square body, of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form. The haughty step and demeanour of the king of the Huns 
expressed the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of 
mankind ; and he had a custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he 
wished to enjoy the tenor which he inspired. He gradually con- 
centrated upon himself the awe and fear of the whole ancient world, 
which ultimately expressed itself by affixing to his name the well- 
• known epithet of the Scourge of Gob. Yet this savage hero was 
not inaccessible to pity ; his suppliant enemies might confide in the 
assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was considered by Ms 
subjects as a just and indulgent master. The religious arts of 
Attila were skilfully adapted to the character of Hs age and countey. 
The Scythians worshipped the god of war under the s 3 ?mbol of an 
iron cimeter. One of the shepherds of the Huns perceived that « 
heifer, who was grazing, had wounded herself in the sii 
mmmly followed the track of the blood, till he disoovwed, 
t3» Img gmiM, the point of an ancient sword, which he di^ of 
Hie ground and presented to Attila. That prince awsepted, with 
pfewe grjrtitude, this cetetial favour ; and, m Hie 

the mmd cf Jfar®, asserted Ms diviae awi iiidefeaaible claim to 
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fh© dominion of the earth. His brother Ble6a, who reigned over a 
considerable part of the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre 
and his life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural 
impnlse ; and the vigour with which Attila wielded the sword of 
convinced the world that it had been reserved alone for his 
Invincible arm. 

‘ The dominions o. Attila included the two mighty kingdoms of 
Germany and Scythia ; and he might aspire to the title of snpreme 
and sole monarch of the barbarians. His empire extended from the 
Baltic on the north to the Danube on the south ; and from the 
Rhine on the west to the Volga on the east. In the proud review of 
the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who 
never entertained, during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the 
Gepidse and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their numbers, 
their bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. The ciowd of 
vulgar kings, the leaders of so many martial tribes, who served 
under the standard of Attila, weio ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics round the person of their master. In time of 
}>eace, the dependent princes, with their national tioops, attended 
the royal camp in regular succession ; but when Attila collected his 
military force, he was able to bring into the field an army of five, 
or, according to another account, of seven hundred thousand bar- 
barians. 

§ 7. The career of Attila divides itself into two parts. The fiist 
(a. n. 441 — 450) consists of the ravage of the Eastern empiie 
between the Euxine and the Adriatic, and of the negotiations with 
Theodosius. The second (a. n. 450—453) consists of the invasion 
of the Western empire. 

When Attila crossed the Danube the Illyrian frontier was covered 
by a line of castles and fortresses ; but these slight obstacles were 
instantly swept away by the inundation of the Huns. The whole 
breadth of Europe, as it extends above 500 miles from the Euxine 
to the Adriatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by - 
the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into the field. The 
public danger and distress could not, however, provoke Theodosius 
to appear in person at the head of the Roman legions. But the 
troops which had been sent against Genserio were hastily recalled 
from Sicily ; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were exhausted ; 
and a military force was collected in Europe, formidable by their 
arms and numbers, if the generals had understood the science of 
command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of 
the Eastern empire were vanquished in three successive engage- 
ments ; and the progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of 
battle. The two former, on the banks of the Utns, and under the 
walls of ISkfarcianopoliSj were fctight in the extensive plains between 
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tKc Danube and Mount Haemus. As the Romans were pressed hy 
& victorious enemy, they gradually, and unskilfully, retired towards 
the Chersonesus of Thrace ; and that narrow peninsula, the last 
extremity of the* land, was marked hy their third, and irre|mrahle 
defeat. By the destruction of this army, Attila acquired the indis- 
putabie possession of the field. From the Hellespont to Thermo- 
pylae and the suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, without 
resistance and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Theodosius, his court, and the unwarlike people, were 
protected by the walls of Constantinople ; but the words the most 
expressive of total extirpation and erasure are applied to the cala- 
mities which he inflicted on 70 cities of the empire. 

§ 8. Theodosius was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, 
who Imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions 
of peace. I, The emperor of the East resigned, by an express or 
tacit convention, an extensive and important territory which 
stretched along the southern hanks of the Danube, from Singidunum, 
or Belgrade, as far as Nova?, in the diocese of Thrace. 11. The king 
of the Huns required and obtained tlxat his tribute or subsidy should 
be augmented from 700 jounds of gold to the annual sum of 2100 ; 
and he stipulated the immediate iiaymont of OOOO pounds of gold 
to defray the ex^Kjases, or to expiate the guilt, of the war. Ill, He 
further required that the Huns who had been taken prisoners in 
war should be released without delay and %vithout ransom; that 
every Hornau captive who had presumed to escape should purchase 
his right of freedom at the price of 12 pieces of gold ; and that all 
the barbarians who had desertetl the standard of Attila should be 
restored without any promise or stipulation of pardon. In the ex- 
ecution of this cruel and ignominious treaty the Imperial officers 
were forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters who 
refused to devote themselves to certain death; and the Romans 
forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian 
people by this x»ublic confession that they were destitute either of 
faith or power to protect the suppliant who had embraced the throne 
of Theodosius. 

§ 9. It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had pur- 
clmsed, by the loss of honour, a secure and solid tranquillity, or if 
his tameness had not invited the repetition of injuries. By- 

xantine*court was insulted by five or six successive embajmes ; and 
the ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed to press the tardy 
<r imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to produce the names of 
fegitives and deserters who were still protected by the and to 

declare tJrnt, unless thmr sovereign obtained complete «d immediate 
naiiss&cMon, it would be impossible for him, wen® it even Ms wish, to 
the resentoaent of Ms warlike tiiW. The Bysmntine court 
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d0t©rmiii6d to send an emimssy for tba purpose of reconciling tlie 
sprit of the kmg of the Huns. Alaximin, a res^jectahle 
courtier, whose ahilities had heen long exercised in civil and mili- 
tmy anjdoyments, accepted with reluctance this troublesome, and 
perhaps dangerous commission ; but the secret of the embassy, a 
tktal and guilty secret, was intrusted only to the interpreter Vi- 
olins. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble 
subject of the Pannoniarx province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain 
of the tribe of the Scirri, returned at the same time from Con- 
stantinople to the royal camp. Their obscure names were after- 
wards illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and the contrast 
of their sons : the two servants of Attila became the fathers of 
the last Boman emperor of the West, and of the first barbarian king 
of Italy- 

“When Attila first gave audience to the Eoman ambassadors on 
tibi© bonks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a formi- 
dable guard. The monarch himself was seated in a wooden chair. 

stem countenance, angry gestures, and impatient tone, astonished 
the firmness of Alaximin ; but Yigilius had more reason to tremble, 
since he distinctly understood the menace, that if the Bomans 
did not res|)ect the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful inter- 
preter to a cross, and leave his body to the vultures. The barbarian 
condescended, by producing an accurate list, to expose the bohl 
falsehood of Yigilius, who had aflSrmed that no more than 17 de- 
serters could he found. He dismissed, however, Maximin and the 
interpreter, who returned to Constantinople with his peremptoiy 
demand of more complete restitution, and a more splendid embassy. 

When Edecon visited Constantinople, the surprise and satisfaction 
with which he contemplated the splendour of the city encouraged the 
interpreter Yigilius to procure for Mm a secret interview with the 
©unuch Chrysaphius, who governed the emperor and the empire, 
Aiter some previous conversation, and a mutual oath of secrecy, the 
©unuch ventured to propose the death of Attila, as an important " 
service, by wMch Edecon might deserve a liberal share of the wealth 
and luxury wMoh he admired. The ambassador of the Htms lis- 
tened to the tempting offer ; and professed, with apparent zieal, his 
ability, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody deed : the design 
was communicated to the master of the offices, and the devout 
Theodosius consented to the assassination of his invincible enemy. 
But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by the dissimulation, or 
the repentance, of Edecon, who assumed the merit of an early and 
voluntaiy confession. If we now review the embassy of Maximin 
»d the behaviour of Attila, we must applaud the barbarian, who 
respited the laws of he^pitality, and generously entertained and 
the minister of a prince who had conspired against Ifis 
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life But the raslmess of Vigilius will appear still more extraonii-- 
. nary, amco lie returned, conseious of Ms guilt and danger, to the 
royal camp, accompanied by Ms sod, and carrying mtb him a 
weighty purse of gold, wMch the favourite eunuch, had lurnished, to 
satisfy the demands of Edecon and to corrux^t the fidelity of the 
guards. The interpreter was instantly seized and dragged before 
the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with specious 
firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death on Ms son ex- 
torted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal transaction. 
Under the name of ransom, or confiscation, the rapacious king of 
the Huns accepted 200 pounds of gold for the life of a traitor whan 
he disdained to punish. He x)ointed his just indignation against a 
nobler object. His ambassadors, Eslaw and Orestes, were imme* 
diately despatched to Constantinople with instructions to demand 
the head of ChrysapMus, and boldly to reprove the emperor for con- 
spiring against the life of Ms master. A solemn embassy, armed 
with full pjwers and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent by Theo- 
dosius to deprecate the wrath of Attila. He condescended to meet 
the ambiissadors on the banks of the river Drenco ; and though he 
at first affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his anger was 
insensibly mollified by their eloquence and liberality. Ho con- 
descended to i«irdon the emx>eror, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; 
and resigned a large territor\’, to the south of the Danube, wMcii 
he had already exhausted of its wealth and inhaldtants. But this 
treaty was purchased at an expense wMch might have suj>x)orted a 
vigorous and successful war ; and the subjects of Theodosius were 
compelled to redeem the safety of a worthless favourite by op- 
pressive taxes which they would more cheerfully liave paid for Ma 
destruction. 

§ 10. The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most 
humiliating circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was riding 
or hunting in the neighbourhood of Constantinoxfie, he was thrown 
♦from his horse into the river Lyciis, and he expired some days after- 
wards, in the 50th year of his age, and the 43rd of Ms reign (a. b. 
450, July 28). His sister Pulcheria was unanimously proclaimed 
empress of the East ; and the Homans, for the first time, submitted 
to a female reign. Amidst iiie general acclamations of the clei^ 
and people, the empress did not forget tiie prejudice and disadvanta^ 
to which her sex was exposed ; and she wisely resolved to prevent 
tteir murmurs by the choice of a colleague who would always 
respect the superior rank and virgin chastity of Ms wife, ^wm 
b&t hand to Marcian, a senator, about 60 years of age ^ aMid the 
iwwiBal huslmBd of Puldheria was solcannly invwted the 

Ifeaperifyl purple. 

1 11* In A. IX 450 the Mng of Huns xaepurodto invade G-aul 



Imt particular motives and provocatioos of Attila can only be 
explained by the state of the Western empire under the reign of 
Vaientinmn, or, to speak more correctly, under the administration 
of Aetius. 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently 
retired to the tents of the Huns; and he was indebted to their 
alliance for his safety and his restoration. Instead of the suppliant 
language of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon at the head of 
dOjlKJO barbarians ; and the empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble 
resistance, that the condescension which might have been ascribed 
to clemency was the efiect of weakness or fear. She delivered her- 
self, her son Yalentinian, and the Western empire, into the hands 
of an insolent subject, who assumed, with the title of master of the 
cavalry and infant ly, tbe whole military power of the state. His 
prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson 
of Theodosius in the possession of the jourple ; and Yalentinian was 
jKirmitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician 
upjjeared in the glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who supported 
near twenty years the rums of the Western empiie. The bar- 
kiriaus, who had seated themselves in the AYestern provinces, were 
insensibly taught to respect the faith and valour of the patrician 
Aetius. A seasonable treaty which he concluded with Genseric 
protected Italy from the depredations of the Vandals ; the inde- 
jtendeut Britons implored and acknowledged liis salutary aid ; the 
Imperial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul and Spain ; 
and he compelled the Pranks and the Suevi, whom he had van- 
quished in the field, to become the useful confederates of the 
republic. From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, Aetius 
assiduously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided 
in their tents as a hostage or an exile, he had familiarly conversed 
with Attila himself : and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
been connected by a jiersonal and military friendship, which they 
afterwards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and the'' 
education of Carpilio, the son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. The 
valour and prudence of Aetius had not, however, saved the Western 
Bomans from the common ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous 
policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary peace ; and a numerous 
army of Huns and Alani^ whom he had attached to his person, was 
employed in the defence of Gaul. 

§ 12. The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern 
provinces of Gaul had gradually acquired strength and maturity ; 
and the conduct of those ambitious barbarians, either in peace or 
war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of Aetius. After the death of 
Wallia, the Gothic sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son of the 
great Alario; and his prosperous reign of more than 30 years 
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(a, i>. 410-451) over a turbulent people may be allowed to prove 
.that bis prudence was supported by uncommon vigour, both of 
mind and body. Tbeodoric appears to bave deserved the love of bis 
subjects, the confidence of Ms allies, and the esteem of mankind. 
His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were educated 
with equal care in the exercises of the barbarian camp and in those 
of the Gallic schools : from the study of the Eoman jurisprudence 
they acquired the theory, at least, of law and justice ; and the har- 
monious sense of Yirgil contributed to soften the asperity of their 
native manners. The two daughters of the Gothic king were given 
in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the Suevi and of the 
Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa: but these illustrious 
alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord. The queen of the 
Suevi bewailed the death of an husband, inhumanly massacred by 
her brother. The princess of the Vandals vras the victim of a jealous 
tyrant, whom she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected 
that his son’s wife had conspired to poison him ; the supposed 
crinie was punished by the amputation of her tkmb and ears ; and 
the unhapj>y daughter of Tbeodoric was ignominiously returned to 
the court of Toulouse in that deformed and mutilat^ condition. 
Tbeodoric resolved to take revenge ; Aetius would have supplied 
the Goths with arms, and ships, and treasures, for the African war; 
and the cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to himself, if the 
artful Vandal had not armed, in his cause, the formidable power of 
the Huns. His rich gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed the 
ambition of xlttila ; and the designs of Aetius and Tbeodoric were 
prevented by the invasion of GauL 

§ 13. The Franks, wdiose monarchy was still confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right 
of hereditary succession in the noble family of the Merovingians 
(a* n. 420-451). These princes were elevated on a buckler, the 
symbol of military command ; and the royal fashion of long hair 
was the ensign of their birth and dignity. Clodion, the first of 
their long-haired kings whose name and actions are mentioned in 
authentic history, held his residence at Dispargum, a vill^e or 
fortress, whose place may he assigned between Louvain and Bnisseii* 
He conquered the second Belgic province, and though defeated by 
A^us, he extended his dominions from the Rhine to the Somme. 

death, after a reign of 20 years, exposed his kingdom to fee 
discord and ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, the youngei was 
powuadad to implore fee protection of Rome ; his elder hiufeor 
solidted, with equal ardour, fee formidable aid of Attila ; 
king cd fee Huns^embraced an alliancd whife facilitated fee iieroage 
of fee Rhine, and justified by a spedou^ and hwoumble pretencQ 
the mmmm of Gaul. 
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§ 14. Wlien Attila declared Ms resoMtion of supporting the cause 
of Ms allies the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time the 
savage monarch professed himself the lover and the champion of the 
princess Honoria* The sister of Valentinian was educated in the 
palace of Eavenna ; and as her marriage might he productive of 
^me danger to the state, she was raised, by the title of At^gusta^ 
above the hopes of the most presumptuous subject. But Honoria 
was guilty of an intrigue with her chamberlain Eugenius, and was 
sent by the empress Piacidia to a remote exile at Constantinople. 
The unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome 
society of the sisters of Theodosius and their chosen virgins. Her 
impatience of long and hopeless celibacy urged her to embrace a 
strange and desperate resolution. The name of Attila was familiar 
and formidable at Constantinople, and his frequent embassies enter- 
tained a perpetual intercourse between his camp and the Imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the daughter 
of Placidia sacrificed every duty and every prejudice, and offered to 
deliver her person into the arms of a barbarian of whose language 
she was ignorant, -svhose figure was scaicely human, and whose 
religion and manncis she abhorred. These indecent advances were 
received, however, with coldness and disdain ; and the king of the 
Huns continued to multiply the number of his wives till his love 
was awakened by the more forcible passions of ambition and avarice. 
The invasion of Gaul was preceded and justified by a formal demand 
of the princess Honoria, with a just and eqnal share of the Imperial 
patrimony. A firm but temperate refusal was communicated to 
his ambassadors. On the discovery of her connexion with the 
king of the Huns, the guilty princess had been sent away, as an 
object of honor, from Constantinople to Italy : her life was spared, 
but the ceremony of her marriage was performed with some obscure 
and nominal husband before she was immured in a perpetual prison, 
to bewail those crimes and misfortunes which Honoria might have 
scaped had she not been born the daughter of an emperor. ^ 

§ 15. In A. n. 451 Attila set out from the royal village in the 
plains of Hungary, and after a march of 700 or 800 miles be reached 
the conflux of the Ehine and the Neckar, where he was joined by 
the Franks who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion. 
From the Ehine and the Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart of 
Gaul, crossed the 6eine at Auxerre, and after a long and laborious 
march fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. This city had 
been strengthened with recent fortifications, and the assaults of the 
Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful valour of the soldiers 
or citizens who defended the place. But after an obstinate si^e 
tbo walls were shaken by the battering-rams ; and the Huns wme 
upon the point of entering Orleans, yhen the army of Aetius and 
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Tbeodorio wa^ seen atlvancin;^ to its relief. Thc‘.,do*le liad b«B 
.persuaded to embrace the side of the Eomans, in order to resist am 
ambitions conqueror who aspired to tbe doniinion of the earth, and to 
reyenge the injuries which their ancesb^rs had suderedfrom the Hnns, 
Tlio Visigoths, w’ho at that time were in the mature Tigonr of their 
fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of wrar, and as- 
sembled under the standard of their aged king, who W'ag resolved, 
with his two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to command in 
person Ms numerous and valiant i->eople. The example of the Gotha 
determined several tribes or nations that seemed to ductuate between 
the Huns and the Romans. 

§ 16. On the approach of Aetius and Theodoric the king of the 
Huns immediately raised the siego, and sounded a retreat to rixiali 
the foremost of his troops from the pillage of a city which tiiey had 
already entered. The valour of Attila was always guided by his 
prudence : and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in the 
heart of CJaul, he repassed the Seine, and ex|K.*cted the enemy in the 
plains of Chalons, whose smooth and level surface wras adapted to the 
operations of his Scythian cavalry. The innumerable hosts which 
fought in this battle, and the important consequences which followed 
it, have made it one of the most memorable in the history of the 
world. The number of the slain amounted to 102,000, or, accor<i- 
ing to another account, 300,<>j(3 persons ; and these incredible 
exaggerations suppose a real and eileetive loss, suilicient to jtistify 
the historian’s remark that whole generations may be sw'ept away 
by the madness of kings in the space of a single hour. The battle 
was decided by^ the valour of the Visigoths ; and though Theodoric 
was slain, his son Torismond compelled Attila to give way ; and 
the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were saved by the approach 
of the night from a total defeat. They retired within the circle 
of waggons that fortified their camp. On the following day tlie 
Goths were eager to storm the entrenchments ; but Aetius, w^ho 
was apprehensive that, after the extirpation of the Huns, the 
republic would be oppressed by the power of the Gothic nation, 
represented to the son of Theodoric the dangers of absence and 
delay; and persuaded Tonsmond to disappoint, by his speedy 
return, the ambitious designs of his brothers, who might occupy 
the throne and treasures of Toulouse. After the departure of the 
Goths, and the separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised 
at the vast silence that reigned over the plains of OhHons; 
suspicion of some hostile si ratagem detained him several days 
the circle of his waggons, and Ms retreat beyond the Bhiws cwl- 
fe^sed the last victory which was achieved in the of ilM 

Wertam empire. 

§ 17 . the spirit, nor the forow^ nor Ae reputation of 

• S 2 
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Attilla were impaared Ly the failure of the Gallic expedition. In 
the ©osuing spring (a. d. 452^ he repeated his demand of the. 
princes® Honoria and her patrimonial treasures. The demand was 
again rejected or eluded ; and the indignant lover immediately 
took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with an innumerable host of barbarians. Aquileia was at that 
period one of the richest, the most populous, and the strongest of 
the maritime cities of the Adriatic coast. It was defended for 
Uiree months with the utmost bravery ; but the Huns at length 
took the city by assault; and the succeeding generation could 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia. After this dreadful chas- 
tisement, Attila pursued his march ; and as he passed, the cities of 
Altinum, Concordia, and Padua were reduced into heaps of stones 
and ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and Bergamo, 
were exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the Huns, Milan and 
Pavia submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their wealth ; 
and applauded the unusual clemency which preserved from the 
flvames the public as well as private buildings, and spared bhe lives 
of the captive multitude. 

§ 18. It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that 
the g:rass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the 
savage destroyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a republic 
which revive^ in the feudal state of Europe, the art and spirit of 
commercial industry. The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia, 
was formerly diffused over a large and fertile province of Italy, 
from the confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, and from the Po 
to the Bhsetian and Julian Alps. Many families of Aquileia, 
Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fied from the sword of the 
Huns, found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neighbouring 
islands. At the extremity of the Gulf, where the Adriatic feebly 
imitates the tides of the ocean, near an hundred small islands are 
separated by shallow water from the continent, and protected from 
the waves by several long slips of land, which admit the entrance ef 
vessels through some secret and narrow channels. Till the middle 
of the fifth century these remote and sequestered spots remained 
without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost without a 
name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and 
their government, were gradually formed by their new situation 
A people whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the 
earth or water soon became alike familiar with the two elements ; 
and the demands of avarice succeeded to those of necessity. The 
islanders, who from Grado to Ghiozza, were intimately connected 
with each other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by the secure, 
though laborious, navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Theii 
vessels, which were continually Increasing in size and number, 
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vitfited ail the harlxmrs of the Gulf : and the marriage which 
•Tenice annually celebrates with the Adriatic was cjontractel in her 
early infancy. The epi.stle of Cassiodoras, the Fristoriaa jjraTect, 
is addressed to the maritime tribunes ; and the ambiguous office 
of these magistrates is explained by the tradition, that, in the 
twelve principal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were created by 
an annual and popular election. 

§ 19. The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of 
arms, were surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the apprwch of a 
foraiidabie barbarian, whom they abhorred as the enemy of their 
religion as well as of their republic. Amidst the general conster- 
nation, Aetius alone was incapable of fear ; but it was im|w>s5ible 
that he should achieve alone and unassisted any military exploits 
worthy of his former renown. The Western emperor embraced the 
resolution of deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant embassy, the 
wrath of Attila. This important commission was accepted by 
Avienus; and Leo, Bishop ot Rome, consented to exp<^ his life 
for aie safety of his flock. The genius of I.»eo was exercised and 
displayed in the public misfortunes ; and he has deserved the appel- 
lation of Great by the successful zeal with which he labour^ to 
establish his opinions and his atithority, under the venerable names 
of orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The Homan ambas- 
sadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at 
the place where the slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming 
waves of the lake Benacus, and trampled, with his Scythian cavalry, 
the farms of Catullus and YirgiL The barbarian monarch listen^ 
with favourable attention, and the deliverance of Italy was pur- 
chased by the immense ransom or dowiy of the princess Honoria. 
The state of his army might facilitate the treaty and hasten Ms 
retreat. Their martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indo- 
lence of a warm climate ; and the progress of disease revenged in 
some measure the injuries of the Italians. When Attila declared 
Eds resolution of canying his victorious arms to the gates of 
Rome, he was admonished by his friends, as well as by his ene- 
mies, that Alaric had not long survived the conquest of the 
eternal city. His mind, superior to real danger, w'as assaulted 
by imaginary terrors ; nor could he escape the influence of super- 
stition, which had so often been sul^ervient to Ms designs. The 
pres^ng eloquence of Leo, Ms majestic aspect and sacerdotal robe**, 
excited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father the 
Christians. The apparition of the two apostles St. Peter and ft* 
Paul, who menaced the barbarian with instant death if he refected 
the prayer of their successor, is one of the noblest le^ettds of eccle- 
sias^esd tradition. The safety of Borne mi^t dnwrve the inter- 
podtim c£ celesrial beings ; and some indulgwsce Is due to a fable 
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wMeh lias lieeii represented by the pencil of Bapbael and the 
chisel of Algatdi.* 

§ 20, Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened 
to return more dreadful, and more implacable, if his bride, the 
princess Honoria, were not delivered to Ms ambassadors within the 
term stipulated by the treaty- Yet, in the mean while, Attila 
relieved bis tender anxiety by adding a beautiful maid, whose name 
was lidico, to the list of his innumerable wives. Their marriage 
was celebrated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden 
palace beyond the Danube ; and the monarch retired at a late hour 
from the banquet. His attendants continued to respect his repose 
the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual silence alarmed 
their fears and suspicions ; and, after attempting to awaken Attila 
by loud and repeated cries, they at length broke into the royal 
apartment. They found the trembling bride sitting by the bedside, 
hiding her face with a veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had expired during the night (a. d. 
453). An artery had suddenly burst : and as Attila lay in a sui^ine 
posture, ho was suffocated by a torient of blood, which, instead of 
finding a passage through the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs 
and stomach. It was reported at Constantinople that, on the fortu- 
nate night in which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the how 
of Attila broken asunder : and the report may be allowed to prove 
how seldom the image of that formidable barbarian was absent from 
the mind of a Eoman emperor. 

§ 21. The revolution which subverted the em^jire of the Huns 
established the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained 
the huge and disjointed fabric. After his death the boldest chieftains 
aspired to the rank of kings ; the most powerful kings refused to 
acknowledge a superior j and the numerous sons whom so many 
various mothers bore to the deceased monarch divided and disputed 
like a private inheritance the sovereign command of the nations of 
Germany and Scythia. Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his 
life and crown in the memorable battle of ISfetad, in which Ar- 
daric, king of the Gepidas, defeated Ms rivals. Dengisich, the 
brother of Ellac, with an army of Huns still formidable in their 
flight and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen years on the 
banks of the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old country 
of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, became the seat 
of a new power wMch was erected by Ardaric, king of the Gepidse. 
The Pannonian conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied 
by the Ostrogoths ; and the settlements of the tribes who had so 
bravely asserted their native freedom were irregularly distributed 

V T!he pSeture of Kaphael is in tlie Vatican; the basjK) (or perhaps the alto) 
la&VYo of Aigardi on one of the altars of St* Feter^s, 
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acsoording to tlie measuro of tliuir resj^icctire streLgtk. F^mrotiixiloci 
' and oppressed ky the mixltitiide of his father’s slaves, the kingflom 
of Bengisioh was confined to the circle of his i^aggons ; his dis- 
perate courage urged him to invade the Eastern em][jire : he fell in 
battle, and his head, ignominiously exposed in the Hippodrome, 
exhibited a grateful sjicctacle to the people of Constantinople* 
Imac, the youngest of the sons of Attila, retired 'vv ith Lis subject 
hordes into tho heart of the Lesser Scythia. They x^ere soon over- 
whelmed by a torrent of new harharians, who followed the same 
road which their own ance^^tors had formerly discovered. The 
Avars, whobo residence is a^^igned by the Gieek wTiters to the 
shores of tho ocean, impelled the adjacent tnlos : till at length 
tho Igours of the North spread themselves over the deceit as far as 
the Borysthenes and the Caspian gates, and finally extinguished the 
empire of tlio Huns. 

§ 22. The death of Attila was followed by the murder of Aetius. 
Valentinian, from the instinct of a base and jealous mind, hated the 
man who was umversally celebrated as the terror of the barbarians 
and the support of the republic. I he fame of Aetius, his wealth 
and dignity, the numerous and martial train of barbarian follow^ers, 
and the lioj^es (^f his son Gaudentius, who was already contracted 
to Eiidoxia, the emperor’s daughter, hatl raised him above the rank 
of a subject. Aeiiiis himself, supijorted by the Consciousness of 
his merit, his sc*i*vices, and jierhaps bis innocence, seems to have 
maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. From a vain con- 
fidence that the enemy -whom he desinsed was incapable even of a 
manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in the palace of the 
emperor. Whilst he urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemence, 
the marriage of his son, Valentinian, drawing his sword — the fimt 
sword he had ever drawm — ^plunged it in the breast of a general 
who had saved his empire : his courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously 
struggled to imitate their master ; and Aetius, pierced with an 
liundred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence (a. d. 454). 

§ 23. The pjuhlic contemxit which had been so long entertained 
for Yalentinian was at once converted into deep and univerml 
abhorrence ; and in the following year an outrage which he ofiered 
to one of his subjects was avenged by the emperor’s death. Valen- 
tinian, whose dissolute amours had brought disgrace upon one of 
the noblest families of Borne, had ravished the wife of Petronins 
Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician family. The ampwer 
had imprudently admitted among his guards several domeatim aad 
followers of Aetius. Two of thi^e, of barharian weae per- 
suaded by Maxftnus to execute a sacred and honouralie duty by 
poniAing with death the assassin of theix patron. Whilst Valen- 
tinifm amused himself in the field of Mars with the spectacle of 
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some military sports, tliey suddenly rushed upon Mm with drawn' 
weapons and stabbed the emperor to the heart, without the least 
opposition from his numerous train, who seemed to rejoice in the ’ 
tyrant’s death (a. n. 455, March 16). Such was the fate of Yalcn- 
tinian the Third, the last Roman emperor of the family of Theo- 
dosius. He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his cousin 
and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the purity,^ 
the innocence, w'hich alle\iate in their characters the want of spirit L 
an 1 ability. 



Cota of Theodosius 11. 





Basilica of Sta. ilana Maggiore at Rome, erected about A.D, 432 ^ 


CHAPTER XYIIl. 

FROM THE DEATH OF VADEJCTIKIAK HT. TO THE EXTIKCTIOK OF 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

§ 1. Kaval power of the Vandals: accession and death of Maximus, empewr 
of the West. § 2. Sack of Rome by the Vandals. § 3. Reign of AVOTWL 
§ 4. Rejgn of Majori an. § 5* Ricimer reigns under the name of Sbvkrus. 
§ 6. Anthemius emperor of the West : failure of the expedition agaiast tirtj 
Vandals* § 7. Ouybrius, emperor of the West: sack of Rome arid death 
of Anthemius. ^8. Reigns of Glycerius and Junius Nepc^s August 
Tcnus, last emperor of the West. § 9. Odoacer, king of Italy. § 10. 
llqfKMdiioa of Angnstulus, § 11* Reign of Odoacer. § 12, Enric, king of 
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tfce Viajgsotlis, § 13, CIotis, king of the Franks. § 14. His conquests. 
§ 15- Conatilship of Clovis and final establishment of the French monarchy* 
in Gaul, § 10. The Visigoths of Spain. § 17. Conquest of Britain by the 
Saxtms, 

§ 1* The loss or desolation of the provinces from the Ocean to the 
Alps impaired the glory and greatness of Home : her internal pros- 
perity was irretrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa. The 
rapacioHs Vandals confiscated the patrimonial estates of the senators, 
and intercepted the regular snhsidies which relieved the poverty and 
encouraged the idleness of the plebeians. The distress of the 
Romans was soon aggravated by an imexpected attack ; and the 
province, so long cultivated for their use by industrious and obedient 
subjects, was armed against them by an ambitious barbarian, Gen- 
seric resolved to create a naval jpower ; and, after an interval of six 
centuries, tlic fleets that issued from the port of Carthage again 
claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. The success of the 
Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and the fre- 
quent descents on the coast of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the 
mother of Yalentinian. The death of this emperor was the imme- 
diate occasion of the invasion of Italy and the sack of Romo. Max- 
imus, who succeeded Yalentinian upon the imperial throne, having 
lost his own wife soon after his accession, compelled the widow of 
Yalentinian to marry the assassin of her deceased husband. Eu- 
doxia, who was still conscious that she descended from a line of 
emperors, secretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals ; 
and jiersuaded Genseric to improve the fair opportunity of dis- 
guising his rapacious designs by the specious names of honour, 
justice and comi'>assion. Genseric immediately equipx^ed a numerous 
fleet of Vandals and Mooi*s, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Tiber, about three months after the death of Yalentinian. Whatever 
abilities Maximus might have shown in a subordinate station, he 
vms found incapable of administering an empire j and when thq 
Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Tiber, the only hope 
which presented itself to his astonished mind was that of a preci- 
pitate flight. But no sooner did he appear in the streets than he was 
destroyed by the populace, and his mangled body was ignominiously 
cast into the Tiber. 

§ 2. On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced 
from the port of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. Instead 
of a sally of the Roman youth, there issued from the gates an 
unarmed and venerable procession of the bishop at the head of his 
clergy. The fearless spirit of Leo, his authority and eloquence, 
mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian conqueror : the king of 
Vandals promised to spare the unreristing multitude, to protect 
braidings from fire, and to exempt the captives from torture ; 
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and althongh such orders were neither seriously given, nor strictly 
'obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious to himself, and in some 
degree beneficial to his country. Rome and its inhabitants were 
delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and floors, whose 
blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage- The pillage 
lasted fourteen da 3 ’s and nights (a. b 455, June 15-20) ; and all 
that yet remained of public or private 'wealth was diligently tians- 
I)orted to the vessels of Genseric. In the 45 j'cars that had elaj^d 
since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were in 
some measure restored ; and it was difBcult cither to escape, or to 
satisfy, the avarice of a conqueror who xossessed leisiire to collect, 
and ships to transport, the Tvealth of the capital. End* »xia Jaerself, 
W’ho advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon Icwvailed the 
imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely of her 

jew’ols ; and the unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, the 
onlr' surviving remains of the great Thieodosius, was compelled, as a 
captive, to follow the haughty Vandal, who immediately hoisted 
sail, and returned with a prosperous navigation to the port of 
Carthage. 

§ 3. The next Roman emperor w’as appointed bj’ the Visigoths. 
Avitus, who was descended from a noble family in the diocese of 
Auvergne, had been jjromoted by Maximus to the general command 
of the forces in Gaul, and cultivated the friendships of Theodor! c IJ., 
who harl acquired the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder brotljcr 
Torismond. Upon receiving intelligence of the death of Maximus, 
the Goths 'wove easily' persuaded to support the claims of Avitus to 
the vacant throne (a. n. 455, August 15). The formal consent of 
Marcian, emperor of the Eiist, was solicited and obtained ; but the 
senate, Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent calamities, 
submitted with a secret murmur to the presumption of the Gallic 
usurper. 

^ The short reign of A vitus was signalised by the exploits of Theodoric 
in Spain. After the jxissage of the Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, 
who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired to the conquest of 
Sprain, and threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. The Gothic king marched into Sprain as the general of 
the republic, and defeated and slew Rechiarius, king of the Suevi. 
But whilst Theodoric fought and vanquished in the name of Avitus, 
the reign of Avitus had expired. Count Ricimer, whose mother 
was the daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, and who ms 4&- 
geendai on. the iatheris side from the nation of the Suevi, m» ecKiw- 
p^atei by the imsfortunes of Ms countrymen, whean Theodoric wm 
tfubduing, and lie obeyed with reluctance ml mapmm M iribose ele- 
vatitm he not been consulted. His faithful fttfed important services 
against ihe common enemy rendeared him mewe formidable; 
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and, after destroying on tlie coast of Corsica a fleet of Vandals, which 
consisted of sixty galleys, Kicimer returned in triumph with the 
appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to 
signify to Avitns that his reign was at an end ; and the feehle 
cmj!>eror, who had been persuaded to fix his residence at Borne, at a 
distance from his Gothic allies, was comjjelled to abdicate the purple 
(a.b. 45G, October 16). By the clemency of Eicimer, he was per- 
mitted to descend from the throne to the bishopric of Placentia : but 
the resentment of the senate was still unsatisfied ; and they pro- 
nounced the sentence of his death. He fled towards the Alps, with 
the hope of securing his j)erson in the sanctuary of Julian, one of 
the tutelar saints of Auvergne ; but disease, or the hand of the 
executioner, arrested him on the road. Avitus left only one 
daughter, the wife of the poet Sidonius Apollinaris, whose extant 
poems celebrate tbe praises of bis fatber-in-law. 

§ 4. The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a 
great and heroic character, such as sometimes arises, in a degenerate 
age, to vindicate the honour of the human species. Majorian, whom 
Eicimer elevated to the purple (a. d. 457) four months after the 
death of Avitus, at the unanimous wish of the Komans, had followed 
the standard of Aetius, contributed to his success, shared and some- 
times eclipsed his glory. The laws of Majorian discover a desire to 
supply judicious and effectual remedies to the public disorders ; and 
Ms military exploits shed a last halo of glory upon the falling for- 
tunes of Borne. Majorian crossed the Alps, vanqnished Theodoric 
in the field, and admitted to his friendship and alliance a king whom 
he had found not unworthy of his arms (a. d. 458). He formed the 
design of attacking the Vandals in their new settlements, and col- 
lected a x>owerful fleet in the secure and capacious harbour of Car- 
thagena in Spain. But Genseric was saved from impending and 
inevitable ruin by the treachery of some powerful subjects, envious 
OT apprehensive of their master’s success. Guided by their secret 
intelligence, he surprised the unguarded fleet in the hay of Cartha- 
gena^; many of the ships were sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and tbo 
pre^rations of three years were destroyed in a single day (a. b. 460). 
This misfortune sullied the glory of Majorian, which had dazzlecl 
the eyes of the multitude ; almost every description of civil and 
military officers who were interested in the abuses which he 
attempted to suppress were exasperated against Mm, and the patri- 
cian Eicimer impelled the inconstant passions of the barbarians 
against a prince whom he esteemed and hated. Majorian was com- 
pelled to abdicate the Imperial purple, and five days after hia 
abdication it was reported that he died of a dysentery (a. b. 461, 
August 7). 

§ 5* It was not perhaps without some regret that Richner 
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Seed Ms friend to tlie mterest of iiis ambition : but be reaoiTed in a 
j^oond. cboioe to avoid tbe imprudent preference of superior virtue 
and merit. At bis command tbe obsequious senate of Rome 
bestowed tbe Imperial title on Libras Sevems, who ascended tbe 
throne of the West witbont emerging from tbe oTmsnrity of a private 
cfjndition. History has scarcely deigned to notice bis birth, bis 
elevation, Ms character, or bis death. Severns expired as soon as 
his life bocante mcx)nvement to bis patron ; and it w'onld be useless 
to discriminate bis nominal reign in tbe vacant interval of six years 
between the death of Majorian and tbe elevation of Antb^ins 
(a. n, 461-467). During that period tbe government was in tbe 
bands of Ricimer alone ; and although the modest barlmrian dis- 
claimed tbe name of king, be ruled Italy with tbe same independent 
and despotic authority which was afterwards exercised by Odoacer 
and Theodoric. But bis dominions w’ere bounded by tbe Alps ; and 
two Roman generals, Marcellinus and iEgidius, maintained their 
allegiance to tbe republic, by rejecting with disdain the phantom 
which he styled an emperor. Marcellinus occupied the province of 
Dalmatia, under the title of patrician of the West; and uEgidins, 
under tbe name of tbe master-general of Gaul, maintained an inde- 
}Hindent sovereignty in that country. The kingdom of Italy was 
afflicted, under tbe reign of Ricimer, hy the incessant depredations 
of tbe Vandal pirates. They repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, 
Liguria, Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, Bnittium, Apulia, Calabria, 
Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, aud Sicily : they were tempted 
to subdue tbe island of Sardinia, so advant^eously jdaced in the 
centre of the Mediterranean; and their arms spread desolation or 
terror from the columns of Hercules to the mouths of the Kile. The 
war which tbe king of the Vandals prosecuted against tbe Roman 
empire was Justified by a specious and reasonable motive. The 
widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom he had led captive from 
Rome to Carthage, was the sole heiress of the Theodosian bouse ; 
•her elder daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of Hun- 
neric, Ms eldest son ; and the stem father, asserting a legal claim 
which could not easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a just pro- 
portion of the Imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at least a 
valuable compensation, was ofiered by the Eastern emperor to 
purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia, and her younger daughtGf 
Pladdia, were honourably restored, and the fury of the Vandals was 
confined to the limits of the Western empire. Ricimer, unable to 
protect the coasts of Italy, was at length reduced to addraa the 
threme of Constantinople in the humble language of a subject ; and 
Italy submitted, as the price and security of the alliaime, to accept 
a master from the choice of the emperor of the Bast. It m not the 
purpose of the pr^ent chapter to cemtinue the distindt series of the 
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Byzantine history ; htit a concise view of the reign and character of 
the emperor Leo may explain the last efforts that were attempted to 
save the falling empire of the West. 

§ 6. Pulcheria, who had bestowed her hand, and the seoptre of 
the East, on Marcian, died in a. n. 453 ; but her husband continued 
iX|X>n the throne till his own death in 457. He was succeeded 
by Leo of Thrace, a military tiihune, whom the patrician Aspar, 
the most powerful subject in the East, placed upon the throne. 
Aspar, who was an Arian, and favoured the cause of Genseric, 
turned a deaf ear to the comjxlaints of the Western empire ; but after 
the fall of this poweifful subject, Leo listened to the entreaties of 
Bicimer, nominated Anthemius emperor of the West, and expressed 
his determination to cxtiipate the tyranny of the Vandals. The 
solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of 
his daughter and the patrician Bicimer ; a fortunate event, which 
was considered as the firmest security of the union and hapifiness of 
the state. The }powers of the Eastern empire were strenuously ex- 
erted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from the Vandals. The 
fleet that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage consisted of 1113 
ships, and the number of soldiers and mariners exceeded 100,000 
men. Basiliscus, the brother of the empress Verina, was intrusted 
with this important command. He landed his troops at Cape 
Bona, or the promontory of Mercury, about 40 miles from Carthage ; 
ilie Vandals who opposed his progress by sea or land were suc- 
cessively vanquished ; and if Basiliscus had seized the moment of 
consternation and boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage must 
have surrendered, and the kingdom of the Vandals was extin- 
guished. But he consented to a fatal truce for five days ; and 
Genseric availed himself of this short respite to destroy the Boman 
fleet by means of fire-ships. ]Basilisiias--returned to Constantinople 
with the loss of more than half of lus fleet and army, and sheltered 
his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till his sister, by 
bar tears and entreaties, could obtain Hs pardon from the indignant 
emperor. After the failure of this great expedition (a.b. 468), 
Gbnsaric again became the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his revenge and avarice ; 
Tripoli and Sardinia returned to his obedience ; he added Sicily to 
the number of Ms provinces ; and, before he died (a. d. 477), in the 
fulness of years and glory, he beheld the final extinction of the em- 
pire of the West. 

§ 7. Tile peaceful and prosperous reign which Anthemius bad 
promised to the West was soon clouded by misfortune and discord. 
Bicimer, apprehensive or impatient of a superior, retired from Borne 
and fixed his residence at Milan- Italy was gr^uaBy divf^ded into 
two independent and hostile kingdoms. When BicsSmer had col- 
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l@ct«i a powerful urniy of burbaiians, be marcLcd fiuiii Milan to tbe 
of Rome, and declared Olybrius emi^eror of the West. 

Olybrius had married Placidia, tbe younger daughter of Valen- 
ttaian, after she was restored by Genseri<^ and might esteem Mmself 
the lawful heir of the Western empire. But the body of the senate 
and people fiiinly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ; and the 
more effectual support of a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his 
reign by a resistance of three months. The unfortunate Anthemius 
was dragged from ins concealment and inhumanly massacred by the 
c»m inand of his son-in-law, who thus added a third, or perhaps a 
fourth, enrperor to the numlxjr of liis victims (a. d, 472). The 
soldiers were indulged writhout control in the licence of rapine and 
imwler, and Rome experienced the horrors of a city taken by 
assault. Forty days after this calamitous event, Ital}' was de- 
livered, by a painful disease, from the tyrant Ricimer, w'l o be- 
queathed the command of his army to his nejhew Gundobald, one 
of the princes of the Burgundians. In the same year all the prin- 
ci{?al actors in this great revolution were removed from the sts^e; 
and the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death does not betray 
any symptoms of violence, is included within the term of seven 
months. 

§ 8. Whilst the vacant throne of Italy -was abandontd to lawdess 
Imrharians, the electirm of a new colleague was serioiibly agitated in 
the ceamcll of Leo. The empress Terina Lad married one of her 
nk^cea to Julius Xepos, who succeeded liis uncle iMarctdlinus in the 
sovereignty of Balmatla, a more solid possession than tiie title which 
he w'as persuaded to accept of Emperor of the West, But the 
measures of the Byzantine court wnre so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the death of Anthemius, and even 
of Olybrius, before their destined successor could show himself, 
with a Tes]icctahle force, to his Italian subjects. During that in- 
terval, Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was invested with the purple 
4)y his patron Gundobald ; hut the Burgundian i^rincc was unahlo 
or unwilling to sujiport his nomination by a civil war : and Ms 
client was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the 
bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a competitor, the em- 
peror Nepos w-as acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and 
by the provincials of Gaul (a. n. 473) ; but his repose was soon 
invaded by a furious sedition of the barbarian confederates, who, 
under the command of Orestes, their general, were in full mardi 
from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trembled at their approach ; and 
retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic (a. d. 475), 

Orestes was a native of Pannonia, and when that province was 
ceded to the Huns, he entered into the service of Atril^ his lawful 
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sorereign, obtsaned tbe office of bis seoretarj, and was repeatedly 
sent ambassador to Constantinople. After the death of Attila, be 
transferr^ Ms allegiance to tbe emperors of tbe West; and was 
elevated, by the favonr of Nepos himself, to the dignities of pa- 
trician and master-general of the troops. These troops had been 
long accnstomed to reverence tbe character and authority of Orestes ; 
at his solicitation they rose in arms against tbe obscure Greek who 
presumed to claim their obedience ; and when Orestes, from some 
secret motive, ci#?clined the purple, they consented, with tbe same 
facility, to acknowledge bis son Angustnlus as tbe emperor of tbe 
West (a. n, 475). By the abdication of Hepos, Orestes bad now 
attained tbe summit of bis ambitious hopes ; but be soon dis- 
covered, before tbe end of tbe first year, that tbe lessons of perjury 
and ingratitude which a rebel must inculcate will be retorted against 
himself, and that tbe precarious sovereign of Italy was only per- 
mitted to choose whether be would be tbe slave or the victim of his 
barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alliance of these strangers 
had oppressed and insulted the last remains of Roman freedom and 
dignity. They even insisted that a third part of tbe lands of Italy 
should be immediately divided among tliem, Orestes rejected the 
audacious demand ; and Ms refusal was favourable to the ambition 
ofOdoacer, a bold barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers that, 
if they dared to associate under Ms command, they might soon ex- 
tort the justice which bad been denied to their dutiful petitions. 
From all the camps and garrisons of Italy the confederates impatiently 
flocked to the standard of tMs popular leader ; and the unfortunate 
Orestes, overwhelmed by tbe torrent, hastily retreated to Pavia. 
The city was immediately besieged, tbe fortifications were stormed, 
and Orestes was slain. The helpless Augustulus, who could no 
longer command tbe respect, was reduced to implore the clemency, 
of Odoacer (a. d. 476), 

§ 9. That successful barbarian was the son of Edecon, who, 
in some remarkable transactions, described in a preceding chap^ 
ter,*** bad been the colleague of Orestes himself, Edecon was 
tbe hereditary leader of tbe Sciri, and fell in battle against tbe Os- 
trogoths, after tbe death of Attila. His son, Odoacer, for some 
time led a wandering life among tbe barbarians of hToricum, and 
was afterwards admitted into the service of the Western empire, 
and soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradually polished, Ms military skill was improved, and tbe 
confederates of Italy would not have elected Mm for their general 
unless the exploits of Odoacer bad established a high opinion of bis 
courage and capacity. After tbe death of Orestes, Odoacer was 
salut^ by bis confederates with tbe title of king, but be abstained 
♦ S«« p. 254. 
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durirtg Ms wiiole reign from tlie use of the purple and the diadem, 
Pe resolved, however, to abolish the useless and exi>ensive office of 
emperor of the West ; and such is the weight of antique prejudice, 
that it required some boldness and penetration to discover the ex* 
tremo facility of the enteiq»ri»e. The unfortunate Augustulus ivas 
made the instrument of his own disgrace ; he signified his resigna- 
tion tc the senate ; and that assembly, in their last act of obedience 
to a Roman prince, still affected the spirit of freedom and the forms 
of the constitution. An epistle was addressed, by their unanimous 
decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor of Leo. 
They solemnly disclaimed the necessity, or even the wish, of con- 
tinuing any longer the Imperial succession in Italy ; since, in their 
opinion, the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to pervade and 
protect, at the same time, both the East and the West. In their 
own name, and in the name of the people, they consented that the 
scat of universal empire should be transferred from Borne to Con- 
stantinople. The republic (they repeat that name without a blush) 
might safely confide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer ; 
and they humbly request that the emperor would invest him with 
the title of Patrician, and the administration of the diocese of 
Italy. Zeno acceded to their request ; and he gratefully accepted 
the Imixjrial ensigns, the sacre<l ornaments of the throne and palace, 
which the barbarian was not unwilling to remove from the sight of 
the people, 

§ 10, In the space of twenty years since the death of Valenti- 
nian, nine cmp»erors had successively disappeared ; and the son of 
Orestes, a youth recommended only by his beauty, would be the least 
entitled to the notice of piosterity, if his reign, which was marked by 
the €»xtinction of the Homan empire in the West, did not leave a me- 
morable era in the history of mankind. The patrician Orestes had 
married the daughter of Count Bomulus, of Petovio in Noricum : 
the name of Aw/usfus^ notwithstanding the jealousy of power, was 
ktiown at Aqiiileia as a familiar surname ; and the apx>enations of 
the two great founders, of the city and of the monarchy, were thus 
strangely united in the last of their successors. The son of Orestes 
assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus ; hut the 
first was corrup)t©d into Momyllus by the Greeks, and the second 
has been changed by the Latins into the contemptible diminutive 
Augustulus. The life of this inoffensive youth was spared by the 
generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismissed him, with his whole 
femily, from the Imperial jmlace, fixed his annual allowaiMse at 
6000 pie<^ of gold, and assigned the castle of Luculiu^ ia Ctet- 
pania, for the plaee of his exile or retirement, 

f 11. Odoacer was the first barlmrian who reined in linly, over 
a peorfe who had once asserted their iust snperlori^above "^e rest 
emnoK, v 
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of maiikiiLd. He was not unworthy of the high station to which 
Mb valour and fortune had exalted him. After an interval of seven 
years, ho restored the consnlsMp of the West. Italy was protected 
hy the arms of its conqneror ; and its frontiers were respected hy 
the barbarians of Ganl and Germany, who had so long insulted the 
feeble race of Theodosius. But, notwithstanding the success of 
Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad prosjpect of misery and de- 
solatiFan. In the division and decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of 3Egyj3t and AMca were withdrawn ; the numbers of the 
inhabitants continually diminished with the means of subsistence ; 
and the country was exhausted hy the irretrievable losses of war, 
famine, and pestilence. After a reign of 14 years (a. d. 476-490) 
Odoacer was oppressed by the superior genius of Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths ; a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and whose 
name still excites and deserves the attention of mankind. 

§ 12. In closing the history of the Western empire, the fortunes 
of Gaul, Spain and Britain must briefly claim our attention. 

Theodoric II., king of the Yisigoths in Gaul, was assassinated by 
his brother Eurio (a, t>. 46 G), w'ho displayed, with a more savage 
temperj superior abilities both in peace and war. He passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of a numerous army, subdued the greater part 
of Spain, and permitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallioia 
under the Gothic monarchy. The efforts of Euric were not less 
vigorous or less successful in Gaul ; and throughout the country 
that extends from the Pyrenees to the Bh6ne and the Loire, Berry 
and Auvergne were the only cities or dioceses which refused to ac- 
knowledge him as their master. As soon as Odoacer had extin- 
guished the Western empire, he sought the friendsMp of Euric, and 
resigned to him all the Boman conquests beyond the Alps, as far 
as the Bhine and the Ocean, The lawful pretensions of Euric were 
Justified by ambition and success, and the Gothic nation might 
aspire undicr his command to the mcmarchy of Spain and Gaul, But 
tte fortune of nations has often depended on accidents ; and Eranoe 
imy ascribe her greatness to the premature death of the Gothic king 
at a time when his son Alaric was an helpless infant, and Ms ad- 
versary Clovis an ambitious and valiant youth. 

§ 13. Olovis succeeded his father Childeric at the early age of 15 
yeaars to the command of the Salian tribe. The narrow limits of 
his kingdom were confined to the island of the Batavians, with the 
andent dioceses of Touxnay and Arras ; and at the baptism of Olovis 
the number of Ms warriors could not exceed 5000. Th.e kmdred 
tribes oLthe Pranks who had seated themselves* along the Belgic 
rivers, the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the Bhine, were 
by their independent kings of the M^ovingian race — the 
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€it|EalSa tlie aiilea, aiitl sumL'time^ the enemies, of the Salic priace. 
iiat the GermanH, who obeyed in peace the hereditary jurisdiction 
of their chiefs, were free to follow the standard of a yopnlar and 
’Victorious preneral; and the suxwirior merit of Clovis attracted the 
respect and alic'iiance of the uational confederacy. He was in- 
tern ‘pled in the easier of victory, since he died in the 4oth 
year his age: hut he had already accomplished, in a reign of 
30 years (a. i>. 481-011), the ehtahliahment of the French monarchy 
in Gaul. 

§ 14. The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Peagrius, the ^ 
son of ^gidiiis, who exercised an independent authority over the 
second lieigic and the adjoining districts. After amn-xing these 
provinces to the kingdom of tiie Franks, Clo\is turned Lis vic- 
torious arms against the Aleinanni, -who commanded either side of 
the Ilhine fr-uu its source to its conflux with the Main and the 
Muselie, aud who had sj^read themselves into Gaul over the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine. They were utterly defeaterl by the 
king of the Franks, their king was slain in battle, and their tear- 
ritories became the jirizo of their conqueror (a. d. 496). IFc con- 
quest of the Aleinanni was followed almost immediately by the 
l>aptis3XLjof Clovis, who hatl up to this time continued to worsliip 
the gods of his ancestors. The Merovingian jjrince had contracted a 
fortunate alliance with the fair Cljlllda, the niece of the king of 
Burgundy, wiio in the riiidst of an Arian cuurt was c<Iucated in the 
profession of the catLi-Ilc faith. It uas her duty to achieve the 
conversion of a Pagan husband; the king declared himself satisfied 
of the truth of the catholic faith, and the ixilitical reasons which 
might have suspended his public profession were removed by the 
devout or loyal acclamations of the Franks, wdio showed themselvc# 
alike prtqjared to follow their heroic leader to the field of battle or 
to the baptismal font. The new Constantine was immediately 
bai>tized with 3000 of his warlike subjects in the cathedral of 
Bheims, and their example was imitated by the remainder of the 
barbarians. The baptism of Clovis did not delay bis conquest of 
Gaul. After the subjection of the Armoricans, Clovis gained a great ^ 
victory over the Burgundians (a. n. 500), whose kingdom, which wm 
defined by the course of the Saone and the Flidne, extended from the 
forest of Yosges to the Alps and the sea of JMarseilles. The victory 
of Clovis overthrew the greatness and the glory of their kingdom ; 
hut it was not finally united to the monarchy of the B’ranks tiE ife© 
next generation. E'he last conquest of Clovis was il»t of the Yw- L 
gotfes. At the battle of Poitiem (a, d. 507), the king of the WmAn 
^ined a decisive victory over the Yisigoths ; their iSng JJaric wm 
0Mm hj tlie hands of Clovis himself; and their power in Gaul was 
ampfetoly destroyed. Clovis ailow^ them to retiwn the pcwei^icm 

T 2 
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Df Sept^xoania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the Bh5ne to the 
Pyrenees ; hnt the ample province of Aqnitain, from those inoxin- 
tains to the Loire, was indissolubly united to the kingdom of 
France. 

§ 15. After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis accepted from 
the emperor Anastasius the honours of the Koman consulship (a. d. 
610). The emperor of the East, by bestowing this honour upon 
the king of the Franks, seemed almost to ratify the usurpation of 
Gaul. Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis this important 
concession was more formally declared in a treaty between his sons 
and the emperor Justinian, who, generously yielding to the Franks 
the sovereignty of the countries beyond the Alps, which they 
already possessed, absolved the provincials from their allegiance ; 
and established on a more lawful, though not more solid, founda- 
tion, the throne of the Merovingians (a. d. 536). 

§ 16. The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the greatest x>art of 
their Gallic possessions ; but their loss w^as amply compensated by 
the easy conquest and secure enjoyment of the provinces of Spain, 
Here they continued to rule till the final overthrow of their mon- 
archy by the Saracens at the beginning of the eighth century ; but 
it is unnecessary to pursue the obscure and barren series of their 
annals. 

§ 17. Wliile the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were 
established in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of 
Britain, the third great diocese of the prsefecture of the West. The 
details of this conquest are not recorded by any contemporary 
writer, and are only traditional. The common story of Hengist and 
Horsa, Vortigem and Kowena, rests simply upon the authority of 
Bede, who lived at the beginning of the eighth century. There is 
evidence that there were Saxons in England before a. d. 449, the 
received date of the landing of Hengist and Horsa, and it is pro- 
bable that these pirates had nearly two centuries previously formed 
sel^lements in our island. But after the dissolution of the Roman 
government their numbers were constantly increased by the arrival 
of fresh swarms of their countrymen; and, notwithstanding the 
vigorous resistance of the Britons, the Saxons gradually subdued 
the whole of the island, with tlie exception of the country west of 
the Sexrem, where the bravest warriors found a secure refuge in the 
mountains of Wales. The arts and religion, the laws and language, 
which the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, were ex- 
tirpated by their barbarous successors. The kings of France main- 
tained the privileges of their Bomsm subjects; but the ferocious 
Saxons ferampled on the laws of Borne and of the emperors. The 
proceedings of civil and criminal jurisdiction, the ritles of honour, 
feww of office, the ranks of society, and even the domestic rights 
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CHAPTEE. XIX. 

BEIGH OF THEODOBIO, KING OF ITALY. 

§ 1. Birth and education of Theodoric. § 2. Eeigns of Zeno and AnastASIOs. 
§ 3. Invasion of Italy by Theodonc. § 4. Defeat and death of Odoacer: 
Theodoric king of Italy, § 5. Partition of lands : separation of the Goths 
and Italians. § 6. Foreign policy of Theodonc. § Civil government 
of Italy,' § 8. Prosperity of Eome : visit of Theodoric. § 9, Floarishing 
'ffiate of Italy, § 10. Ecclesiastical government. § 11. “Vices of the 
of Theodoric. § 12, Character, studies, and hoponrs of 
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Boetliiiw, § 13. He is accused of treason, § 14. Deatla m Bc»ethiu« and 
• Syuaiaaciius, § 1^* Heath of Theodoric, 

1 1. Af!I?ee tlie fall of the Boman Empire in tbe West, an interval 
of fifty years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly ijiark©<l 
by tlie obscure names and imx>erfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, anti 
Justin, who successively ascended the throne of Constantinople. 
During the same period Italy revived and fiourished under tbo 
government of a Gothic king who might have deserved a statue 
among the best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodorio the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of the 
royal line of the Amali, was bom in the neighbourho<>l of Tieniia, 
two years after the death of Attila. A recent victory had rebtored 
the independence of the Ostrogoths ; and the three brothers, Walamir, 
Theodemir, and Widimir, who raled that warlike nation with united 
counsels, had separately pitched their habitations in the fertile, 
though desolate, province of Pannonia. The Huns still threatened 
tlieir revolted subjects, but their hasty attack was repelled by the 
single forces of Walamir, and the news of his victory reached the 
distant camp of his brother in the same auspicious moment that the 
favourite concubine of Theodemir was delivere<l of a son and heir 
(a. n. 455). In the eighth year of his age-, Thoodoric was reluctantly 
yielded by his father to the public interest, as the idedge of an 
alliance which Leo, emx»eror of the East, had consented to jmrehase 
hy an annual subsidy of three hundred pmnds of gold. I'he royal 
hostage was educated at Constantinople with care and tenderness. 
Ills body was formed to all the exercises of war, his mind was 
expanded by the habits of liberal conversation ; he frequentoi tlm 
schools of the most skilful masters, but he disdained or neglected the 
arts of Greece ; and so ignorant did he always remain of the fimt 
elements of science, that a rude mark was contrived to represent the 
signature of the illiterate king of Italy. As soon as he had attained 
the age of eighteen he was restored to the wushes of the Ostrogoths, 
whom the emperor aspired to gain by liberality and confidence. 
Walamir had fallen in battle ; the youngest of the brothers, Widimir, 
had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians ; and tte 
whole nation acknowledged for their king the father of Theodoric. 
Boon afterwards tbe Ostrogoths, being reduced to extreme disfcreas 
by the want of clothing and food, resolved to desert their Pannem^ 
encampments, and boldly to advance into the warm and w«dtby 
neighbourhood of the Byzantine court. After proving, smtie 
of hostility, that they could he dangerous, or at least trouiytasonse, 
ensmiM, ibe Osttc^oths sold at a hi^ price their recon^feiKm and 
accepted a donative of lands and mcmey, and were intrusted 
wilb d^enoe of the lower Dmube u»d^ the KMwnnand of 
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Tlieodoxic, "who succeeded after Bis fathei^s death (a. b. 476) to the 
hereditary throne of the Amali. 

4 2. An hero, descended from a race of kings, must have despised 
the ham Isanrian who was invested with the Koman purple, without 
any endowments of mind or body, without any advantages of royal 
birth or superior qualifications. The inheritance of Leo and of the 
East peaceably devolved on his infant grandson, the son of bis 
daughter Ariadne; and her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Tras~ 
calisseus, exchanged that barbarous sound for the Grecian appellation 
of Zeno, After the decease of the elder Leo, he humbly received as 
a gift the second rank in the empire, and soon excited the public 
suspicion on the sudden and premature death of his young colleague, 
whose life could no longer promote the success of his ambition. 
But the palace of Constantinople was ruled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions ; and Vcrina, the widow of Leo, claiming 
his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of deposition against 
the worthless and ungrateful serv^ant on whom she alone had be- 
stowed the sceptre of the East. As soon as she sounded a revolt in 
the ears of Zeno, he fled wfith precipitation into the mountains of 
Isauria ; and her brother, Basiliscus, already infamous by his African 
expedition, was unanimously proclaimed by the servile senate. But 
tlie reign of the usurper was short and turbulent. By the con- 
spiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled from exile ; and the 
armies, the capital, and the person of Basiliscus, were betrayed. 
While the East was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter 
Ariadne was distinguished by the female virtues of mildness and 
fidelity ; she followed her husband in his exile, and after his restora- 
tion ^e implored his clemency in favour of her mother. On the 
decease of Zeno (reigned a. p. 474-491), Ariadne, the daughter, the 
mother, and the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the Im- 
perial title to Anastasius, an aged domestic of the x^a-lace, who sur- 
vived his elevation above twenty-seven years (a. p. 491-518), and 
whose character is attested by the acclamation of the people, Rei^ 
m you have lived !” 

§ 3, Whatever fear or affection could bestow was profusely 
lavished by Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths. As long at 
Theodoric condescended to serve, he supported with courage and 
fidelity the cause of his benefactor ; but the faithful servant was 
suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who spread the flames 
of war from Constantinople to the Adriatic. On such occasions 
Theodoric sustained the loud and specious reproach of disloyalty and 
of ingratitude, which could be only excused by the hard necessity 
of his situation. He reigped, not as the monarch, but as the 
mmister of a ferocious people, whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, 
and impatient of real or ima^nary insults. Their poverty was 
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fiicarable, since tke m.osfc liberal donatives were soon dissipated in 
•wasteful InxTtrv, and tbe most fertile estates became barren in tlieir 
hands ; they despised, but they envied, the laborious provincials : 
and when their substance had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the 
familiar resources of war and rapine. The Byzantine court were 
glad to get rid of neighbours who were equally formidable as enemies 
or allies, and therefore accepted with joy the proposal of Theodoric 
that he should march, with his national troops, against Odoacer, anc. 
restore Italy to the Eoman empire. But the forms of the commission 
or grant appear to have been expressed with a prudent ambiguity, 
which might he explained by the event ; and it was left doubtful 
whether the conqueror of Italy should reign as the lieutenant, the 
vassal, or the ally, of the emi^eror of the East. 

The reputation both of the leader and of the war diffused an 
universal ardour ; and each hold barbarian who had heard of the 
wealth and beauty of Italy was impatient to seek, through the most 
l>erilous adventures, the x>ossession of such enchanting objects. The 
march of Theodoric must he considered as the emigration of an entire 
I)eople ; the wives and children of the Goths, their aged parents, and 
most precious effects, were carefully transported ; and some idea may 
lie formed of the heavy baggage tliat now followed the camp by the 
loss of 2000 waggons -whicli had been sustained in a single action in 
the war of Epirus. After enduring numerous hardships during a 
march of 70<3 miles, ^\hicll had been undertaken in the depth of a 
rigorous winter, Theodoric at length sumiounted every obstacle by 
skilful conduct and }>ersevering courage, descended from the Julian 
Alps, and displayed his invincible banners on the confines of Italy. 

§ 4. The fate of Italy was decided in three battles (a. i>. 489, 490) ; 
and after three defeats, Odoacer, despairing any longer of success in 
the field, shut himself up in Bavenna. This city, secure in the 
fortifications of art and nature, sustained a siege of almost three 
j'ears, and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and dismay 
into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of provisions and hope- 
less of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to the groans of his 
subjects and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of peace was 
negotiated by the bishop of Bavenna ; the Ostrogoths were admitted 
into the city ; and the hostile kings consented, under the sanction of 
an oath, to rale with equal and undivided authority the provinoe® of 
Italy. The event of such an agreement may he easily foreseen* 
After some days had been devoted to the semblance of joy a»l 
friendship, Odoacer, in the midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed 
by the hand, or at least by the command, of his rivsd (a. 493). 

Theodoric thus became master of Italy, with the tandyf relnctant, 
amMguous consent of the emperor of -^e East* Bps reputation 
reposes on visible peace and prosperity of a rrign of ^ 
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493-SM), ■Oie imajiimotis est^m of Ms own times, and the 
memory of Ms wisdom and courage, his justice and humanity/ 
wMeh. was deeply impressed on the minds of the Goths and Italians. 

§ 5. The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodorio 
assigned the tMrd part to Ms soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the 
sole injustice of bis life. And even tMs act may he fairly justified 
by the example of Odoacer, the rights of conq^uest, the true interest 
of the Italians, and the sacred duty of subsisting a whole people, 
who, on the faith of his promises, had transported themselves into 
a distant land. Under the reign of Theodoric, and in the happy 
climate of Italy, the Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of 
200,000 men, and the whole amount of their families may be corn- 
put^ by the ordinary addition of women and children. Their in-» 
VMion of property, a part of which must have been already vacant, 
was disguised by the generous hut improper name of hospitality ; 
these unwelcome guests were irregularly dispersed over the face of 
Italy, and the lot of each barbarian was adequate to his birth and 
office, the number of his followers, and the rustic wealth which he 
possessed in slaves and cattle. The distinctions of noble and plebeian 
were acknowledged, but every freeman enjoyed the inestimable pri- 
vilege of being subject only to the laws of his country. Fashion, and 
even convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to assume the more 
elegant dress of the natives, but they still persisted in the use of 
their mother tongue ; and their contemx^t for the Latin schools was 
applauded by Theodoric himself, who gratified their prejudices, or 
his own, by declaring that the cMld who had trembled at a rod 
would never dare to look upon a sword. Distress might sometimes 
provoke the indigent Roman to assume the ferocious manners which 
were insensibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious barbarian ; 
but these mutual conversions were not encouraged by the policy of 
a monarch who perpetuated the separation of the Italians and Goths, 
reserving the former for the arts of peace, and the latter for the 
service of war. To accomplish. tMs design, he studied to protect his 
industrious subjects, and to moderate the violence, without enervating 
the vaMur, of Ms soldiers, who were maintained for the public de- 
fences They held their lands and benefices as a military stipend : at 
the sound of the trumpet they were prepared to march under the con- 
duct of their provincial officers, and the whole extent of Italy was dis- 
tributed into the several quarters of a well-regulated camp. A firm 
though gentle discipline imposed the habits of modesty, obedience, 
and temperance ; and the Goths were instructed to spare the people, 
to reverence the laws, to understand the duties of civil society, and to 
disclaim the barbarous licence of judicial combat and private revenge 
§ fi. Among the barbarians of the West the victory of Theodorio 
ted aptead a general alarm. But aa sooft m it appeared that he wae 
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jmtriafi'ed with conqtiest and desirous of peace, terror was changed 
Into respect, and tliey submitted to a powerful mediation, wdiich was 
uniformly employed for the heat purposes of reconciling their quarrels 
and civilising their manners. The ambassadors who resorted to 
Ravenna from the most distant countries of Europe admired his 
wisdom, magnificence, and courtesy ; and if he sometimes accepted 
either slaves or arms, W'hite horses or strange animals, the gift of a 
sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician, admonished even the princes 
of Gaul of the superior art and industry of his Italian subjects. His 
domestic alliances, a wife, two daughter.!, a sister, and a niece, united 
the family of Theodoric with the kings of the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians, the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, and con- 
tributed to maintain the harmonj”, or at least the balance, of tbo 
great republic of tbe "West. 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritorious example 
of a barbarian who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and 
tliQ vigour of his age. A reign of 33 years was consecrated to the 
duties of civil government, and the hostilities, in which he wm 
sometimes involved, were speedily terminated by the conduct of his 
lieutenants, the discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, and 
even by the terror of his name. He reduced, under a strong and 
regular government, the unprofitable countries of Rhretia, Xoricum, 
Dalmatia, and Paiinonia, from the source of the Danube and the ter- 
ritory of the Bavarians to the x>etty kingdom erected by the Gepudse 
on tbe ruins of Sirmiiim. The greatness of a servant, who was 
named perfidious because he was successful, awakened the jealousy 
of the emperor Anastasius ; and a w'ar was kindled on the Dacian 
frontier, by the protection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude 
of human affairs, had granted to one of the descendants of Attiia, 
Sahinian, a general illnstrious by bis own and fatheris merit, advanced 
at the head of 10,000 Romans ; and the provisions and arms, which 
filed a long train of waggons, were distributed to the fiercest of the - 
Bulgarian tribes (a. d. 505). But in tbe fields of Margus the Eastern-^ 
powers were defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and Huns ; 
and the flower and even the hope of the Roman armies was irre- 
trievably destroyed. Exasperated by lAis disgrace, the Bymntine 
court despatched 200 ships and 8000 men to plunder the s^-exsast oi 
Calabria and Apulia : they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentem, 
interrupted the trade and agriculture of a hajjpy country, and sailed 
back to the Hellespont, proud of their piratical victory over a people 
whom they still presumed to consider as their Jiomim Iwelfciwi 
(a. n. 509). Their retreat was possibly hastened by the acfivi'ly of 
Th«)doric ; Italy was covered by a fleet of 1000 vn^Sels, which j 
Is© coo^ructed with incredible despatch ; and his firm moderation 
was soon rewarded by a solid and hcmoiiraM© jmKO, He maintained 
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witli a powerful Ixand the balarrce of the West, till it was at length 
overthrown by the ambition of Clovis ; and although, unable to assisi 
his rash and unfortunate kinsman, the king of the Visigoths, he 
saved the remains of his family and people, and checked the Franks 
in the midst of their victorious career. I am not desirous to prolong 
or repeat this narrative of military events, the least interesting of the 
reign of Theodoric, and shall be content to add tbat the Alemanni 
were protected, that an inroad of the Burgundians was severely 
chastised, and that the conquest of Arles and Marseilles opened a 
fr^ communication mth the Visigoths, who revered him both as their 
national protector, and as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant 
son of Alario. Under this respectable cbaracter the king of Italy 
restored the Praetorian prsefecture of the Grauls, reformed some abuses 
in the civil government of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and 
apparent submission of its military governor, who wisely refused to 
trust his person in the palace of Bavenna. The Gothic sovereignty 
was established from Sicily to the Uanube, from Sinnium or Belgrade 
to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Greeks themselves have acknowledged 
that Theodoric reigned over the fairest portion of the Western empire. 

§ 7. The union of the Goths and Eomans might have fixed for 
ages the transient happiness of Italy ; and the first of nations, a new 
people of free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might have gradu- 
ally arisen from the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. 
But the sublime merit of guiding or seconding such a revolution 
was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric : he wanted either the 
genius or the opportunities of a legislator ; and while he indulged the 
Goths in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely copied the insti- 
tutions, and even the abuses, of the political system which had been 
framed by Constantine and his successors. Prom a tender regard to 
the expiring prejudices of Home, the barbarian declined the name, 
the purple, and the diadem of the emperors ; but he assumed, under 
the hereditary title of king, the whole substance and plenitude of 
Imperial prerogative. His addresses to the Eastern throne were re- 
spectful and ambiguous : he celebrated in pompous style the har- 
mony of the two republics, applauded his own government as the 
l^erfect similitude of a sole and undivided empire, and claimed above 
the kings of the earth the same pre-eminence which he modestly 
allowed to the person or rank of Anastasius. The alliance of the 
East and West was annually declared by the unanimous choice of 
two consuls ; hut it should seem that the Italian candidate, who was 
named by Theodoric, accepted a formal confirmation from the sove- 
reign of Constantinople. The Gothic palace of Bavenna reflected the 
image of 4he court of Theodosius or Valentinian.'' The Frsetorian 
pisefect, the prefect of Borne, tije quasstor, the master of the offices, 
tit© public and patrimonial treasures, W'bose functions are 
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piinted in gaixdj colours by the rbetoric of Cassioclonis, Btill con- 
tinued to act as the ministers of state. And tbe subordinate care of 
justice and the revenue was delegated to seven consulars, three cor- 
rectors, and five presidents, who governed the fifteen regions of Italy 
according to the principles, and even the forms, of Homan juris- 
prudence, The violence of the conquerors -was abated or eluded by ' 
the slow artifice of judicial proceedings ; the civil administration, 
with its honours and emoluments, was confined to the Italians ; and 
the people still preserved their dress and language, their laws and 
customs, their personal freedom, and t^vo-thirds of their landed pro- 
perty. It had been the object of Augustus to conceal the introduc- 
tion of monarchy ; it xvas the policy of Theodoric to disguise the^. 
reign of a barbarian. If his subjects were sometimes awakened from 
this pleasing vision of a Roman government, they derived more sub- 
stantial comfort from the character of a Gothic prince -who had pene- 
tration to discern, and firmness to pursue, his own and the public 
interest. Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, and the 
talents of which he was destitute. Hihcritis w^as promoted to the 
office of Prsctorian prfcfect for his unshaken fidelity to the imfor- 
tunate cause of Odoacer, The ministers of Theodoric, Cassiodorus 
and Boethius, have reflected on his reign the lustre of their genius 
and learning. More prudent or more fortunate than his colleague, 
Cassiodorus preserved his own esteem without forfeiting the royal 
favour ; and after passing SO years in the honours of the ■world, he 
was blessed with an cqital term of repose in the devout and studious 
solitude of 8<iiiillace, 

§ 8. As the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duty of 
the Gothic king to cultivate the affections of the senate and people. 
The nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous epithets and formal 
professions of respect, which had been more justly applied to the 
merit and authority of their ancestors. The people enjoyed, with- 
out fear or danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, and 
public amusements. The public games exhibited a faint and feeble 
copy of the magnificence of the Caesars : yet the musical, the gjun- 
nastic, and the pantomime arts, had not totally sunk in oblivion ; 
the ■wild beasts of Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the 
courage and dexterity of the hunters ; and the indulgent Goth either 
patiently tolerated or gently restrained the blue and green factions^ 
whc«e contests so often filled the circus with clamour, and even with 
blood. In the seventh year of his peaceful reign 500), Theodoric 

vMted the old capital of the world ; the senate and people advaaaed 
in solemn procession to salute a second Trajan, a new Vai«Kifeian ; 
and he nobly supported that character, by the aa»uiaiKse»of a just 
and government, in a discourse which he was to jro- 

nouiKse in public, and to inscribe on a bna^ Rome, in this 

august oaremony shot a last ray of dedining ^ocy. During a re- 
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ftidence of six moEttlis, tLe fame, the person, and t]ie courteous de- 
meanour of the Gothic kir^, excited the admiration of the R-omans, 
and ho contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the monu-* 
mente that ran i’ 1 of their ancient greatness. He imprinted the 
footsteps of a conqueror on the Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed 
that each day he viewed with fresh w’onder the forum of Tiajan and 
his lofty column. The theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its 
decay, as a huge mountain artificially hollowed and polished, and 
adorned by human industry ; and he vaguely computed that a river 
of gold must have been drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre of 
Titus. From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts a pure and copious 
stream was diffused into every part of the city. The long and spa- 
cious vaults which had been constructed for the purpose of common 
sowers subsisted after tweh^e centuries in their pristine strength j 
and these subterraneous channels have been preferred to all tlie 
visible wonders of Rome. The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused 
of the ruin of antiquity, were anxious to preserve the monuments of 
the nation whom they had subdued. The royal edicts were framed 
to prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the citizens 
themselves ; and a professed architect, the annual sum of two hun- 
dred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and the receipt of 
customs from the Lucrine port, were assigned for the ordinary repairs 
of the walls and public edifices. A similar care was extended to the 
statnes of metal or marble of men or animals. The spirit of the 
horses which have given a modem name to the Qiiirinal was ap- 
plauded by the barbarians ; the brazen elephants of the Vta sacra 
were diligently restored; the famous heifer of Myion deceived tlie 
cattle, as they were driven through the forum of peace ; and an 
officer was created to protect those works of art, which Theodoric 
considered as the noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

§ 9. After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred 
the residence of Ravenna. As often as the 
peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it 
was never invaded) by the barbarians, he re- 
moved his court to Yerona on the northern 
frontier, and the image of his palace at this 
place is still extant on a seal. These two 
capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, FTaples, 
and the rest of the Italian cities, acquired 
'Under his reign the useful or splendid decora- ^ 
tions of churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, 
and palaces* But the happiness of tlie sub- 
ject was more tmly conspicuous in the busy 
^;»ne of labour and luxury, in the xapid increase and hold enjoy- "J- 

♦ Thecdoric of Yerona, under the nanne of Dietrich, of Bern, is celebrated to 
fte l^endary poetry of the GemiaEUi 
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Tam.t of iiational wealth. From the shades of Tihur and Prajiiastc, 
ihe Bomaa senators still retired in the winter season to the warm stm 
and isalnhrions springs of Baiee ; and their villas, which advanced <m 
solid moles into the bay of Naples, commanded the varions prospect 
of the shy, the earth, and the water. On the eastern side of the 
Adriatic a new Campania was formed in the fair and fmitfnl pro- 
vince of Istria, which communicated with the palace of Bavenna hy 
an easy navigation of 100 miles. The rich productions of Lncania 
and the adjacent provinces w’ere exchanged at the Marciiian fountain, 
in a populous fair annually dedicated to trade, intemperance, and 
superstition. Agriculture revived under the shadow of peace, and 
the number of husbandmen was multiplied by the redemption of cap- 
tives. The iron -mines of Dalmatia, a gold-mine in Bnittium, were 
carefully explored, and the Pomptine marshes, as well as those of 
Bpoleto, were drained and cultivated by private undertahers, whose 
distant reward must dex>end on the continuance of the imblic pro- 
sperity. Whenever the seasons -were less propitious, the doubtful 
precautions of forming magazines of com, fixing the price, and paxK 
hibiting the exportation, attested at least the benevolence of the 
state ; ljut such was the extraordinary plenty which an industrious 
|>eople produced from a grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was some- 
times sold in Italy for less than three farthings, and a quarter of 
wheat at about fi.ve shillings and sixpence. A country possessed of 
so many valuable objects of exchange soon attracted the merchants 
of the world, whoso beneficial trafiSc •was encouraged and jirotected 
by the liberal spirit ofTheodoiic. The free intercourse of the pro- 
vinces by land and water was restored and extended ; the city gates 
were never shut either by day or by night ; and the common sayings 
that a purse of gold might be safely left in the fields, was expressive 
of the conscious security of the inhabitants. 

§ 10. A difference of religion is always pernicious and often fatal 
to the harmony of the prince and people : the Gothic conqueror had 
baen educated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly 
attached to the Nicene faith. But the persuasion of Theodoric was 
not infected by zeal ; and satisfied with the private -toleration of his 
Arian sectaries, he allowed -the Catholics to continue in possession of 
the power and emoluments of the ch'urch. With the protectiem, 
Theodoric assumed the legal supremacy, of the church ; and hi® 
firm administration restored or extended some useful prerogative® 
which had been neglected by the feeble emperors of the West, 
was not ignorant of the dignity and importance of the Bomaii 
to whom the venerable name of pope was now appropriated, 
the chair of St, Peter wsm disputed by Symmachu® Jliaunmce, 
iiiey appeared at his summons before the ^ ^ Arum 

HMwareh, and he confirmed the electim of fee xoMt vwnrfey or fee 
most obseqnku® candidate. 
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§ 11. I have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition of 
Italy^ hut our fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age 
of the poets, a race of men without vice or misery, was realised 
under the Gothic conquest. The fair prospect was sometimes over- 
cast with clouds ; the wisdom of Theodoric might be deceived, his 
power might be resisted, and the declining age of the monarch was 
sullied with popular hatred and patrician blood. Two hundred 
thousand barbarians, formidable even to their master, were seated in 
the heart of Italy ; they indignantly supported the restiaints of peace 
and discipline ; the disorders of their march were always felt and 
sometimes compensated ; and where it was dangerous to ptmish, it 
might be prudent to dissemble, the sallies of their native fierceness. 

Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had the glory of 
introducing into the Christian w’orld was painful and offensive to 
the orthodox zeal of the Italians. Tliey respected the armed heresy 
of the Goths ; but their pious rage was saibly j)ointed against the 
rich and defenceless J ews, who had formed their establishments at 
jNaples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of trade, 
and under the sanction of the laws. Their persons were insulted, 
their effects were pillaged, and their ^magogues were burnt by the 
mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should seecn, 
by the most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The government 
which could neglect, would have dese^i^ed such an outrage. A legal 
inquiry was instantly directed ; and, as the authors of the tumult 
had escaped in the crowd, the whole community was condemned to 
repair the damage, and the obstinate bigots, who refused their con- 
tributions, were whipped through the streets by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. This simple act of justice exasperated the discontent of 
the catholics, who applauded the merit and patience of these holy 
confessors. At the close of a glorious life, the king of Italy disco- 
vered that he had excited the hatred of a people whose happiness 
he had so assiduously laboured to promote ; and his mind was soured 
by indignation, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited love. The 
Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the unwarlike natives of 
Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, and excepting only a small 
knife for domestic nse. The deliverer of Rome was accused of con- 
spiring with the vilest informers against the lives of senators whom 
he suspected of a secret and treasonable correspondence with the 
Byzantine cfuirt. After the death of Anastasius, the diadem had 
been placed on the head of a feeble old man, but the powers of 
government were assumed by his nephew Justinian, who already 
meditated the extirpation of heresy and the conquest of Italy and 
Africa. A rigorous law, which was published at Gonstantinople, to 
reduce the Arians, by the dread of punishment, within the pale of 
the church, awakened the jnst resentment of Theodoric, who claimed 
for Ms distressed brethren of the East the same indulgence which he 
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had so long granted to tlie catholics of his dominie ns. At his stem 
««>mmand the Roman x>03itifF, witii four illustrious senators, em- 
harhed on an embassy of which he must have alike dreaded the 
failtire or the success. The singular veneration shown to the first 
I>ope who had visited Constantinople rvas punished as a crime by the 
zealous monarch ; the artful or peremptory refusal of the Bj'zantine 
<X)urt might excuse an equal, and would provoke a larger, measure 
of retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared in Italy to prohibit, after 
a stated day, the exercise of the catholic worshix>. By the bigotry 
of his subjects and enemies the most tolerant of princes was driven 
to the brink of persecution, and the life of Theodoric was too long, 
since he lived to condemn the virtue of Boethius and Symniachus, 

§ 12. The senator Boethius is the last of the Romans whom Cato 
or Titlly could have acknowledged for their countrymen. As a 
wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony and honenrs of the 
Anician family, a name ambitiously assumed by the kings and 
cmiKTors of the age, and the appellation of Manlius asserted his 
genuine or fabulous descent from a race of consuls and dictators who 
had repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, and sacrificed their sons to 
the discipline of the republic. In the youth of Boethius the studies 
of Rome were not totally abandoned ; a Virgil is now extant cor- 
rected by the hand of a consul ; and the professors of grammar, 
rhetoric, and jurisprudence were maintained in their privileges and 
pensions by the liberality of the Goths. But the erudition of the 
Latin language was insufficient to satiate his ardent curiosity ; he 
studied deeply the writings of the Greek philosophers ; and he 
imbibed the spirit, and imitated the method, of his dead and living 
masters, who attempted to reconcile the strong and subtle sense of 
Aristotle with tbe devout contemplation and sublime fancy of Plato* 
For the benefit of his Latin readers, his genius submitted to teach 
the first elements of the arts and sciences of Greece. The geometry 
of Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of hTicomachus, 
thfe mechanics of Archimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theo- 
logy of Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of 
Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by the indefatigable pen 
of the Roman senator. And he alone was esteemed capable of 
describing the wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere 
which represented the motions of the planets. From these abstruse 
speculations Boethius stooped — or, to speak more truly, he rose — ^to 
the social duties of public and private life ; the indigent were re- 
lieved by his liberality, and his eloquence, which jSattery might 
compare to the voice of Bemnsthenes or Cicero, was uniformly 
exerted in the cau5e of innocence and humanity. Such coi&picuotis 
merit was felt and rewarded hy a discerning prince t the dignity of 
Boethius was adorned with the titles of tousuI and patrician, and 
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Ilia taieate were usefully employed in tlie important station of 
master of iEe offices. Kotwithstanding the equal claims of the East 
and West, his two sods were cz*eated, in their tender youth, the 
consuls of the same year. Prosjierous in his fame and fortunes, in 
hia public honours and priTate alliances, in the cultivation of 
science and the consciousness of viitue, Boethius might have been 
styled happy, if that precarious epithet could he safely aj^plied 
before the last tenn of the life of man. 

§ 13. A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsimonious of his 
time, might be insensible to the common allurements of ambition, 
the thirst of gold and employment. And some credit may he due 
to the asseveration of Boethius, that he had reluctantly obeyed the 
divine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state 
from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. For the integrity of his 
public conduct he appeals to the memory of his country. He had 
always pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the provincials, 
whose fortunes were exhausted by public and private rap)ine ; and 
Boethius alone had courage to oj^pose the tyranny of the barbarians, 
elated by conquest, excited by avarice, and, as he complains, en- 
couraged by impunity. In these honourable contests his spiiit 
soared above the consideration of danger, and perhaps of x>rudence ; 
and we may learn from the example of Cato that a character of pure 
and inflexible virtue is the most apt to be misled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthusiasm, and to confound xjrivate enmities with public 
justice. The favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just pro- 
portion with the public happiness, and an unworthy colleague wa,s 
imposed to divide and control the power of the master of the offices. 
In the last gloomy season of Theodoric he indignantly felt that he 
was a slave ; but as his master had only power over his life, he 
stood, without arms and v/ithout fear, against the face of an angry 
barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that the safety of the 
senate was incompatible with his own. The senator Alhinus was 
accused and already convicted on the presumption of Jiojping, a* it 
was said, the liberty of Rome. “ If Alhinus be criminal,” ex- 
claimed the orator, ** the senate and myself are all guilty of the 
same crime. If we are innocent, Alhinus is equally entitled to the 
protection of the laws.” These laws might not have punished the 
simple and barren wish of an unattainable blessing ; but they would 
have shown less indulgence to the rash confession of Boethius, that, 
had he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never should. The advo- ’ 
cjate of Alhinus was soon involved in the danger and perhaps the 
guilt of his client ; their signature (which they denied as a forgeiy) 
was afl^ed^to the original address inviting the^ emperor to deliver 
Italy from the Goths; and three witnesses of honourable rank, 
l^rhaps of infamous reputation, attested the treasonable designs of 
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the Boman j^trician. Yet Ms innocence must he i^resiimcd, since 
.he was deprived by Tlieodoric of the means of just ideation, and 
rigorously confined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, at the 
distance of 600 miles, pronounced a sentence of confiscation and 
death aiafnst the most illustrious of its members. At the command 
of the barbarians, the occult science of a philosopher was stigmatised 
with the names of sacrilege and magic. A devout and dutiful 
attachment to the senate was condemned as criminal hy the trem- 
bling voices of the senators themselves ; and their ingratitude 
deserved the wish or prediction of Boethius, that, after him, none 
sliould he found guilty of the same olfence. 

§ 14. While Boethius, oppressed w ith fetters, expected each 
moment the sentence or the stroke of death, he composed in the 
tower of Pavia the Consolation of Ph ilosophy ; a golden volume not 
unworthy of the leisure of Plato or TuUy, but wiiich claims in- 
comparable merit from the barbarism of the times and the situation 
of the author. The celestial guide whom he had so long invoked 
now condescended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his courage, 
and to pour into his wounds her salutary balm. Suspense, the 
w’orst of evils, "was at length determined by the ministers of death, 
who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of 
Theodoric. A strong cord "was fastened round the head of Boethius, 
and forcibly tightened till his eyes almost started from their sockets ; 
and some mercy may be discovered in the milder torture of beating 
him with clubs till he expiied (a. n, 524). But his genius survived 
to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin 
world ; the writings of the philosopher were translated by the most 
glorious of the English kings, and the third emperor of the name of 
Otho removed to a more honourable tomb the bones of a catholic 
saint who, from his Arian persecutors, had accpiired the honours of 
martyrdom and the fame of miracles. In the last hours of Boethius 
he deiived some comfort from the safety of bis tw’o sons, of his ■wife, 
ahd of his fatlier-in-iaw, the venerahle Symmachus. But the grief 
of Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful : he had 
presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, the death of an 
injured Mend. He was dragged in chains from Pome t<Tthc palace 
of Eavonua, and the suspicions of Theodoric could only be appeased 
by the blocd of an innocent and aged senator (a. b. 526). 

§ 15. Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report which 
testifies the jurisdiction of conscience and the remorse of king^ 
After a life of virtue and glory, Theodoric was now descending with 
shame and guilt into the grave : his mind was humbled by the 
contrast of the past, and Justly alarmed by the invimble terrors of 
futurity. One evening, as it is related, when Hie head of a large 
fish was sensed on the royal table, he smidenly mccMmed that he 
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beheld the angry cotmtenance of Synimaclms, his eyes glaring fiiry 
and revenge, and Ms month armed with long sharp teeth which 
threatened to devour him. The monarch instant y retired to his 
chamber, and, as he lay trembling with aguish cold undei a weight 
of bed-clotlses, he expres^^ed in bioken murniiirs to his plysician 
Elpidius his deep repentance for the murders of Boethius a.nd 
Svmmachns. His malady increased, and, after a dpcntery winch 
c4tinned three days, he expired in the of havenna in the 

33rd or if tve compute from the invasion of Italy, in the 3<th jear 
of In's roiaa (a. t>. 52C). Conscious of his approaching end, ho 
divided his tieasnros and iirovinces hetiveon liis two grandsons, and 
fixed the Rhfine as their common boundaiy. Amaiaric n as restored 
to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests of the Ostro- 
goths, was hequeathed to Athalaric, whose age ad not exceed ten 
vears hut who was cherished as the last male offspnng of the line 
of Aniali, In the short-lived man-iage of his mother Amalasuntlia 
with a Tovai fugitive of the same blood. The monument of Theo- 
dorio was* elected by his daughter Amalasuntha in a conspicuous 
situation, winch commanded the city of Eavenna, the haibonr, and 
iho adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular form, 30 feet in 
diameter, is crovmed by a dome of one entire piece of gianite : 
from the centre of the dome four columns arose, which supported in 
3 vase of porphyry the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by 
ihe brazen statues of the twelve apostles. 
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CHAPTEE XX, 

BEION OF JUSTIXIAX. INTEEXAL HISTOEY. 

§ 1. Elevation of JusTix: adoption and succession of Justinian. §2. Cha- 
1 actor and histories of Procopius: division of the reign of Justinian- § 3. 
History and elevation of the Empiess Theodora. § 4. The factions of the 
Piiciis. § 5. They distract Constantinople and the East. § 6. The 
iiots at Constantinople. § 7,> Introduetion of silk-woa'ms int«i 
Greece. § 8. Avarice and profusion of Justinian and John of Cappadocia. 
§ 9. Edifices of Justinian: Church of St. Sophia. § 10. FortiHeations of 
Juhtmian. §11. The Persian war in the reign of An^tasius: fortification 
of lAiia- § 12. Justinian suppresses the schools of Athens, § 13. And 
the lioiinn consulship. ” " 

§ 1. The emperor Justinian \^as horn near the ruins of Sardica (the 
modern Sophia) in a. n. 482 or 4S3, of an obscure race of barbarians, 
the inhabitants of a w ild and desolate country, to vi-hich the names of 
Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have been successively apidied. 
His elevation was prejiarcd by the adventurous spiirit of his uncle 
Justin, who, with two other peasants of the same village, deserted 
for the profession of amis the moie useful employment of Iiuaband' 
men or shepherds. On foot, with a scanty provision of bisouit-lxt 
their knaf^sacks, the three youths followed the high road of Con- 
stantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their strength and stature, 
ainong the guards of ^e empei’or laeo. Under the two succeeding 
reigns, Justin emerged to wealth and honours; and on^the death 
of Anasf^sius the DaoiciiL peagap-t' was invest^ with the purple 
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Ijy tile manlmcms consent of the soldiers (a. d. 518), The elder 
Jnstin, as he is distingnishcd from another emperor of the same 
family and name, ascended the Byzantine throne at the age of 
68 years. After a reign of nine lie adopted as his coUeagne his 
nephew Justinian, whom Ins uncle had dra-wn from the rustic 
solitude of Dacia, and educated at Constantinople as the heir of his 
fortune and the empire. Justin lived about four months after the 
diadem liad been iJacod on the head of his nephew ; hut from the 
instant of this ceremony lie was considered as dead to the empire, 
which aclinowicdged Justinian, in the 45th year of his age, for the 
lawful sovereign of the East. 

§ 2. From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed the 
Homan empire 3S years, 7 months, and 13 days (a. d. 5S7, 
April 1 — A.D. 565, FTov. 14). The events of his reign, which excite 
our curious attention hy their number, variety, and importance, 
are diligently related hv Proco nins. the secretary of Belisarius, a 
rhetorician, whom eloquence had promoted to the rank of senator 
and pimfect of Constimtinople. According to the vicissitudes of 
courage or scivitiide, of fl^vour or disgrace, Procopius successively 
composed the hhtory, tlie ^jcmefjyric^ and the satire of his own 
times. The eight hooks of the Peisian, Vandalic, and Gothic wais, 
which arc continued in the five books of Agathias, deserve our 
esteem as a laborious and successful imitation of the Attic, or at 
least of the Asiatic, writers of ancient Greece. The writings of 
Procopius were read and applauded by his contemporaries : hut, 
although he respectfully laid them at the foot of the throne, the pride 
of Justinian must have been ^vounded hy the praise of an hero who 
perpetually eclipses the glory of his inactive sovereign. The con- 
scious dignity of independence was subdued hy the hopes and fcais 
of a slave ; and the secretary of Belisarius laboured for jiardon and 
reward in the six hooks of the Imperial Edifices, He had dex- 
terously chosen a subject of apparent splendour, in which he could 
loudly celebmte the genius, the magnificence, and the piety of a 
prince who, both as a conqueror and legislator, had surpassed the 
puerile virtues of Thcmistoclcs and Cyius. Disappointment might 
urge the flatterer to secret revenge ; and the first glance of favour 
might again tempt him to suspend and supx^ress a libel in which the 
Homan Cyras is degraded into an odious and contemptible tyrant, 
in which both the emperor and his consort Theodora are seriously 
represented as two dmmons who had assumed an human form for 
the destraction of mankind. Such base inconsistency must doubt- 
less sully the reputation, and detract fi’om the credit, of Bxocopiiis i 
yet, after Jhe venom of his malignity has been suffered to exhale, 
the residue of the Anecdotes^ even the most disgraceful facts, some 
of which had been tenderly hinted in his public history, are esta- 
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blwlifti by tlieir interna, evidence, or the authentic monnments of 
the times. From these various materials I shall now proceetl to 
describe the reign of Justinian, wMch will deserve and occupy an 
ample space. The present chapter will explain the elevation of 
Tliecxlora, the factions of the circus, and the peacefnl administration 
of the sovereign of the East. In the two next chapters I shall relate 
the wars of Justinian, which, achieved the conquest of Africa and Italy- 
and I sliall follow the victories of Belisarius and Karses, without 
disgiiising the vanity of their triumphs, or the hostile virtue of the 
l^ersian ainl Gothic heroes. The following chapter will embrace the 
jurisprudence of the emperor, and the reformation of the Eoman law 
which is obeyed or respected by the nations of modern Europe. 

f 3. In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian 
was to divide it with the woman whom he loved, the famous llieo- 
dora, whose strange elevation cannot be applauded as the ti-iiimph 
of female virtue. She was the daughter of Acacius, to whom the 
care of the wild l>easts maintained by the green faction at Con- 
stantinople was intrusted. This honourable office was given after 
his death to another candidate, notwithstanding the diligence of his 
widow, who had already provided a husband and a successor. 
Acacius had left three daughters, Comito, Theodoea, and Anastasia, 
the eldest of whom did not then exceed the age of seven years. On 
a solemn festival, these helpless orphans were sent by their distressed 
and indignant mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the midst of tlie 
theatre : the green faction received them wfith contGmi*>t, the blues 
witli compassion ; and this difference, which sunk deep into the 
mind of 'Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the administration of 
the empire, ^ As they improved in age and beauty, the three sisters 
were successively devoted to the pleasures of the Byzantine people ; 
and Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, in the dress of a 
slave, with a stool on her head, was at length permitted to exercise 
her indextendent talents. She neither danced, nor sung, nor xslaj^'ed 
tlie flute ; lier skill was confined to the pantomime arts ; she ex- 
celled in hiiffoon cliaracters ; and as often as the comedian swelled 
her cheeks, and comjjlained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of 
the blows that were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople 
resounded with laughter and applause. The beauty of Theodora 
was celebrated^ in every part of the Eastern empire, and attracted 
numerous admirers, to whom she readily sold her charms. After 
leading a most licentious life for several years, sne at length capti- 
vated and fixed Justinian, who already reigned with absolute sway 
under the name of his uncle. Justinian delighted to ennoble and 
ennch the objeo4 of his affection : the treasures of the JEIast were 
poured at her feet, and the nephew of Justin was determined, per- 
haps by religious scruples, to bestow on his concubine the sacred and 
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legal cnamoter of a wife. But tlie laws of Borne expressly pro- 
tlie marriage of a senator witli any female wiio Bad Been, 
diahonotired by a servile origin, or tbeatrical profession : tbe empress 
Lupicina or BJnphemia, a barbarian of rustic manners, but of irre- 
proacbable viitne, refused to accept a prostitute for ber niece ; and 
even Yigiiantia, the sui>erstitions mother of Justinian, though she 
acknowledged the wit and beanty of Theodora, was seriously appre- 
hensive lest the levity and arrogance of that artful paramour might 
corrupt the piety and happiness of her son. These obstacles were 
removed by the inflexible constancy of Justinian. He XDatiently 
expected the death of the empress ; he despised the tears of his 
mother, who soon sunk under the weight of her affliction ; and a law 
was promulgated, in the name of the emperor Justin, which per- 
mitted. actresses to contract a legal union with the most illustrious 
of the Bomans. This indulgence was speedily followed by the 
solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora ; her dignity was gra- 
dually exalted with that of her lover ; and, as soon as Justin had 
invested his nei^hew with the purple, the patriarch of Constantinople 
placed the diadem on the heads of the emperor and empress of the 
East. But the usual honours which the severity of Boman manners 
had allowed to the wives of princes could not satisfy either the am- 
bition of Theodora or the fondness of Justinian. He seated her on 
tile throne as an equal and independent colleague in the sovereignty 
of the empire, and an oath of allegiance was imposed on the 
goveraoi-s of the provinces in the joint names of Justinian and Theo- 
dora. The wishes and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the 
blessing of a lawful son, and she buried an infant daughter, the sole 
offspring of her marriage. Notwithstanding this disapxiointment, 
her dominion was peimanent and absolute ; and she preserved, by 
art or merit, the affections of J ustinian till her death in the 24th 
year of her marriage, and the 22nd of her reign (a.d. 548). 

§*4, A material difference may he observed in the games of anti- 
quity : the most eminent of the Greeks were actors, the BomanQ 
were merely spectators. The Olympic stadium was open to 
wealth, merit, and ambition ; and if the candidates could depend on 
their personal skill and activity, they might pursue the footsteps of 
Diomede and Menelans, and conduct their own horses in the rapid 
career. But a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, 
would have blushed to expose his person or his horses in the circus 
of Borne. The games were exhibited at the expense of the republic, 
the magistrates, or the emperors ; but the reins were abandoned to 
servile hands. The race, in its first insti-^-ution, was a simple con- 
test of twp chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and 
red liveries : two additional colours, a light green and a caerulean 
Umj were afterwards introduced ; and, as the races were repeated 
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twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in the same 
-day to the i>omp of the circus. The four factions soon acquired a 
legal establishment and a mysterious origin, and their fanciful colours 
were derived fiom the various appearances of nature in the four 
tfcasons of the year ; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of winter, 
the deep sliades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring. 
Another interpretation pr*efened the elements to the seasons, and the 
struggle of the green and blue was supposed to represent the con- 
flict of the earth and sea. Their respective victories announced 
either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation, and the hos- 
tility of the husbandmen and mariners was somewhat less absurd 
than the blind ardour of the Eoman people, who devoted their lives 
and fortunes to the colour w'hich they had espoused. Such folly 
was disdained and indulged by the wisest princes ; but the names of 
Caligula, Nero, Yitellius, Terns, Oommodus, Caracalla, and Elaga- 
baliis, were enrolled in the blue or green factions of tbe circus : they 
frequented their stables, applauded their favourites, chastised their 
antagonists, and deserved the esteem of the populace by the natural 
or affected imitation of their manners. The bloody and tumultuous 
contest continued to disturb the public festivity till the last age of 
the spectacles of Rome ; and Theodoric, from a motive of justice or 
affection, interposed his authority to protect the greens against the 
violence of a consul and a x^atrician who were x^assionately addicted 
to the blue faction of the circus. 

§ 5. Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of 
ancient Rome ; and the same factions which had agitated the circus 
raged ’with redoubled fury in the hipjpodrome. Under the reign of 
Anastasias, this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal \ and 
the greens, who had treacherously concealed stones and daggers 
under baskets of fruit, massacred at a solemn festival 3000 of their 
blue adversaries. From the capital this x>estilence was diffused into 
the provinces and cities of the East, and the sportive distinction of 
fwo colours X'roduced two strong and irreconcileable factions, which 
shook the foundations of a feeble government. The licence, without 
the freedom, of democracy, was revived at Antioch and Constanti- 
nople, and the support of a faction became necessary to every 
candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours, A secret attaclmient to 
the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the greens ; the 
blues were zealously devoted to the cause of orthodoxy and Jus- 
tinian, and their grateful patron protected, above five years, the 
disorders of a faction whose seasonable tumults oveVawed the 
palace, the senate, and the capitals of the East. Insolent with 
royal favour, the blues affected to strike terror by a p^uliar and 
b®ibario dr^s — the long hair of the Huns, their close sleeves and 
imjfe garments, a lofty step, and a sonoix>us voifse, Jn the daj^ they 
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concealed fhefr two-edged |>omards> but in the night they boldly 
assembled in arms and in numerous bands, prepared for every act of 
violence and rapine. The despair of the greens, who were per- 
secuted by their enemies and deserted by the magistrate, assumed 
the privilege of defence, jxirhaps of retaliation ; but those who sur- 
vived the combat were diagged to execution, and the unhappy fugi- 
tives, escaping to weeds and caverns, preyed vdthout mercy on the 
society fiom whence they were expelled. Although the first edict 
of Justinian, which ivas often repeated and sometimes executed, 
announced his firm resolution to supjiorfc the innocent, and to chas- 
tise the guilty, of every denomination and colour^ the balance of 
justice was still inclined in favour of tbe blue faction, by tbe secret 
affection, the habits, and the fears of the emperor : his equity, after 
an apparent struggle, submitted without reluctance to the im- 
placable passions of Theodora, and the empress never forgot or 
forgave the injuries of the comedian, 

§ 0. A sedition, which almost laid Constantinoide in ashes, was 
excited by the mtitual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the 
two factions. In the fifth year of his reign (a.d. 532) Justinian 
celebrated the festival of the ides of January : the games were 
incessantly disturbed by the clamorous discontent of the greens ; 
till at length the blues rose with fury from their seats, their hostile 
tlamours thundered in the liippMDdrome, and their adversaries, 
deserting the xinequal contest, spread terror and despair through the 
streets of Constantinople. At this dangerous moment, seven 
notorious assassins of both factions, who had been condemned by the 
projfeet, were can-ied round the city, and afterwards transpoi ted to 
the place of execution in the suburb of Fcra. Four were imme- 
diately beheaded ; a fifth wus banged ; but, when the same punish- 
ment -^vas indicted on the remaining two, the rope broke, they fell 
alive to the ground, the jiopulace applauded their escape, and the 
monks of St. Gonon, issuing from the neighbouring convent, con- 
veyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of the church. As one oT 
these criminals was of tbe blue, and the other of the green, livery, 
the two factions were equally provoked by the cruelty of their 
ojipressor or the ingratitude of their patron, and a shoit truce was 
concluded till they had delivered their prisoners and satisfied their 
revenge. The palace of the priefect, who withstood the seditious 
torrent, was instantly burnt, his officers and guards were massacred, 
tbe prisons were forced open, and freedom was restored to those who 
could only use it for the public destruction. A military force which 
had been despatched to the aid of the civil magistrate was fiercely 
encountered by an armed multitude, whose numbers and boldness 
continually increased : and the Heruli, the wildest barbarians in tbe 
service of the empire, overturned the priests and their relics, whkhi 
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from a pious motive, Had been rashly interposed to separate the 
bloody cx>nfiict. The tumult was exasperated by this sacrilege ; the 
people fought with enthusiasm in the cause of God ; the women, 
from the roofs and windows, showered stones on the heads of the 
soldiers, who darted firebrands against the houses ; and the various 
flames, which had been kindled by the hands of citizens and strangers, 
spread without control over tlie face of the city. The conflagration 
involved the cathedral of Ht. Sophia, the baths of Zeiixippus, and 
many public and private buildings. From such scenes of horror the 
wise and ’wealthy citizens escaped over the Bosporus to the Asiatic 
side, and during five days Constantinoxilc was abandoned to the 
factions, whoso watchword, Nika, van^idslc ! has given a name to 
this memorable sedition. 

As long as the factions were divided, the triumxbant blues and 
desj)Onding greens apx>eared to behold with the same indifference the 
disorders of the state. Tiiey agreed to censure the comipt manage- 
Tn<*nt of justice and the finance ; and the two responsible ministers, 
the artful Tribouian and the rapacious John of Capx>adocia, were 
loudly arraigned as the authors of the public misery. J-lie peaceful 
murmurs of the x>oox>le would have been disregarded : they W'ere 
heard with resjject when the city wne in flames ; the quaestor and 
the were instantly removed, and their offices w^ere filled by 

two senators of blameless integrity. After this x^opular concession 
Justinian ]»roceGded to the liipxx)drome to confess his owm errors, and 
to aceex^t the rexientance of bis grateful subjects ; but they distrusted 
his assurances, though solemnly pronounced in the presence of the 
holy gosjxils ; and the emx>eror, alarmed by their distrust, retreated 
with x>rccipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. On the 
morning of the sixth day Hypatius, a nephew of the emperor 
Anastasius, was p>rocIaimed emperor by the x^ople ; and if the 
usurper had comxdied with the advice of his senate, and urged the 
fury of the multitude, their first irresistible effort might have op- 
pressed or expelled his trembling conq^etitor. The Byzantine 
palace enjoyed a free communication with the sea, vessels lay ready 
at the garden staire, and a secret resolution was already formed to 
convey the emx>eror with his family and treasures to a safe retreat at 
some distance from the capital. In the midst of a council where 
Belisarius was present, Theodora alone displayed the spirit of 
hero, and persuaded the emx>eror to remain, i’he firmuMS of m 
woman restored the courage to deliberate and act, and oouri^ 
disoovets the resources of the most desx>erate situaMcm. 
easy and a decisive measure to revive the animoeitj of 
the blues were astonished at their own guilt and 
mimy Aould provoke tliem to 'isaffewsafe^ 

a^inst a gracious and pro* 
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claimed the majesty of Justinian ; and the greens, with their up- 
start emperor, were left alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity of 
the guards was doubtful ; but the military force of J ustinian con- 
sisted in three thousand veterans, who had been trained to valour 
and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the com- 
mand of Belisarius and Mundus, they silently marched in two divi- 
sions from the palace, forced their obscure way thiough narrow pas- 
sages, expiring fiiames, and falling edifices, and hurst open at the 
same moment the two opixisite gates of the hippodrome. In this 
narrow space the disordeily and affrighted crowd was incapable of 
resisting on either side a firm and regular attack ; the blues sig- 
nalised the fury of their lepentance, and it is computed that above 
30,000 persons were slain in the merciless and promiscuous carnage 
of the day. Hypatius was dragged from his throne, and conducted 
with his brother Pompey to the feet of the emperor ; they implored 
his clemency, but their crime was manifest, their innocence uncer- 
tain, and Justinian had been too much terrified to forgive. The 
next morning the two nephe^vs of Anastasius, with eighteen 

accomplices, of patrician or consular rank, were i>rivately 
executed by the soldiers, their bodies were thrown into the sea, 
their palaces razed, and their fortunes confiscated. The hippodrome 
itself was condemned, during several years, to a mournful silence j 
with the restoration of the games the same disordeis revived, and 
the blue and green factions continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, 
and to disturb the tranquillity of the Eastern empire. 

§ 7. Among many other memorable events which signalized the 
reign of Justinian, the introduction of the silkwoim into Greece is 
one of not the least importance. I need not explain that is 
originally spun from the how’cls of a caterpillar, and that it com- 
poses the golden tomb from whence a worm emerges in the foim of 
a butterfly. Till the reign of Justinian the silk^vorm was confined 
to China. In tiio reign of Aurelian a pound of silk was sold at 
Eome fox twelve ounces of gold ; but the supply increased with thfe 
demand, and the price diminished with the supply. As silk became 
of indispensable use, the emperor Justinian saw with concern that 
the Persians had occupied by land and sea the monopoly of this 
important supply, and that the wealth of his subjects was con- 
tinually drained by a nation of enemies and idolaters. An unex- 
pected event rendered him and his subjects independent of their 
enemies. The Gospel had been preached to the Indians ; a bishop 
already governed the Christians of St. Thomas on the pepper-coast 
of Malabar ,• a church was planted in Ceylon, and the missionaries 
pursued the footsteps of commerce to the extremities of Asia. Two 
Persian monks had long resided in China, perhaps in the royal city 
ol Hankin, the seat of a monarch addisjted to foreign superstition^^ 
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and who actually received an embassy from the isle of Ceylon • 

• Amidst their pious occupations they viewed with a curi*jus eye the 
common dress of the Chinese^ the manufactures of silkj and the 
myriads of silkworms, whoso education (either on trees or In honsoh) 
had once been considered as the labour of queens. They soc^ii dis- 
covered that it was impracticable to ti’ansport the short-lived insect, 
but that in the eg^s a numerous progeny might 1)e presert'ed and 
multiplied in a distant climate. Ileli.ion or interest had more 
X>ower over the Persian monks than the love of their country : after 
a long journey they arrived at Constantinople, imparted their pro- 
ject to the emperor, and vrere liberally encouraged by the gifts and 
promises of Justinian. These missionaries uf commerce acrain en- 
tered China, deceived a jealous people by coucc.aling the eggs of the 
silkworm in a hollow cane, and returned in tiiiiniph with the sj^oils 
of the East. Under their direction the eggs were hatched at the 
proper season by the artificial heat of dung ; the w’onns were fed 
"vvith mulberry-leaves ; they lived and lafjoured in a foreign climate ; 
a suflicient mimher of biitterfiies wns saved to propagate the race, 
and trees were jdanted to supply the nourishment of the rising 
generations. Exi^erience and reflection corrected the errors of a new 
attempt, an<l the Sogdoitc ambassadors acknowledged in the suc- 
ceeding reign that the Tomans wei’e not infeiior to the natives of 
China in the education of the insects and the mannfacluits of silk, 
in which both China and Constantinople have teen sur^ajssed by 
the industry of modern Europe. 

§8. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with tim times 
and with the government. Euioix? -was overrun by the barbarians, 
and Asia by the monks : the poverty of the West discouraged the 
trade and manufactures of the East : the pr( vduce of lalxmr was 
consumed by the unprofitable servants of the church, the state, and 
the army ; and a lapid decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating 
cajatal which constitute the national wealtli. The public distress 
"^ad been alleviated by the economy of xVnastab'ns, and that jaudent 
emperor accumulated an immense treasure wlule lie delivered his 
people from the most odious or oppressive taxes. His example was 
neglected, and his treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin. 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted by alms and build- 1 
ings, by ambitious wars, and ignominious treaties. His revenues f 
were found inadequate to his expenses. Every art was tried to 
extort from the x>®ople the gold and silver which he scattered with 
a lavish hand from Persia to France : his reign was marked by the 
vicissitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousneai and avarice, 
of splendour and poverty ; he lived with the reputaiioij of hidden 
trewures, and bequeathed to his successor the paymOTt of his debts. 
Although Justinian had recourse to various acts of oppression t« 
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I raise money, macli of the guilt and still moie of the inofit was 
s intercex^ted by the ministers, who were seldom promoted for their 
virtues, and not always selected for their talents. Among these 
one of the most raiiacious was John of Ca ppadocia^ who was ap- 
pointed Pra3tonan pi defect in the year 530. His abilities, iierliaxis 
his vices, recommended him to the lasting friendship of Justinian : 
the emperor yielded with reluctance to the fury of the jieople ; his 
victory was disxilayed by the immediate lestoiation of their enemy ; 
and they felt above ten ycais, undei his oppressi%"e admimstiation, 
that he was stimulated by revenge rather than instructed by mis- 
fortune. Their murmuis served only to fortify the resolution of 
Justinian ; but the jiraifect, in the insolence of favoui, jiro voiced the 
resentment of Theodora, disdained a power before which every knee 
was bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord between the 
empeior and his beloved consort. The favourite of Justinian was 
sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic trancjuillity, and the 
conversion of a jiimfcct into a priest extinguished his ambitious 
hopes. 

§ 9. The edifices of Justinian were cemonted with the blood and 
treasure of liis x^^ople ; but those stately stiiictnics ap^iearcd to 
announce the xirosperity of the emigre, and actually displayed the 
skill of the aicliitects. The x^iiucixDal chinch, which was dedicated 
by the founder of Constantinople to Saint Sopliia, or the eternal 
wisdom, had been twice destroyed by fire; after the exile of John 
Chrysostom, and during the Idiha of the blue and gieen factions. 
No sooner did the tmnult subside than tlie Christian pox'>ulace 
dexHored their saciilegious rashness; hut they might have lejoiced 
in the calamity, had they foreseen the gloiyof the new temxJe, 
which at the end of forty days was strenuously undertaken by the 
pie.ty of Justinian. The architect Anthemius, a native of Tralles 
in Asia, formed the design, and the new cathedral of St. Soxfiiia 
was consecrated by the loatiiaich, 5 years, 11 months, and 10 days 
from the first foundation. Before 20 years had elaxised an earth?^ 
quake overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its sxdendour was 
again restored by the perseverance of the same prince ; and in the 
36th* year of his reign Justinian celehiated the second dedication 
of a temxfie which remams, after 12 centuries, a stately monument 
of his fame. The architecture of St. SoxJiia, which is now converted 
into the piincipal mosque, has been imitated by the Turkish sultans, 
and that veiiei'able xfile continues to excite tlie fond admiiation of 
the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of Eurox^ean travellers. 
The eye of the spectator is disappointed by an irregular xirosx^cct of 
half-domes and shelving roofs : the western front, i;lie principal ap- 
proach, is** destitute of simplicity and magnificence ; and the scale 
of dimensions has been much stupassed by several of the Latin 
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cathedrals. But the architect who fiist erected an aerial cu}x>la is 
. entitled to the iDraise of hold design and skilful execution. The 
dome of St. Sophia, illuminated hy 24 windows, is formed ATlth so 
small a curve, that the depth is eq[ual only to one- sixth of its 
diameter; the measure of that diameter is 115 feet, and the lofty 
centre, Avhere a crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to the iiei- 
pendiciilar height of 180 feet above the pavement. The circle v Inch 
encompasses the dome lightly reposes on four strong aiches, and their 
weight is firmly supported by four massy piles, whose strength is 
assisted on the northern and southern sides hy iuar columns of 
Egyptian granite. A Gieek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, repre- 
sents the foim of the edifice ; the exact bieadth is 243 feet, and 2G9 
may be assigned for the extreme length, from the sanctuary in the 
east to the nin e western doors which open into the vestibule, and 
fiom thence into the narthex or exteiior portico. That portico was 
the humble station of the penitents. The nave or body of tlie church 
was filled by the congregation of the faithful ; but the two sexes 
wore distinguished, and the upper and lower galleries were allotted 
for the more private devotion of the women. Beyond the noitlicrn 
and southern piles a balustiade, terminated on either side by the 
thrones of the emperor and the piatriarch, divided the nave from the 
choir ; and the space, as far as the stejis of the altar, was occupied 
by the clergy and singers. The altar itself was placed in the 
eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a demicylinder ; and 
this sanctuary commumcated by several doors with the sacristy, the 
vestry, the baiDtistery, and the contiguous buildings, subservient 
either to the pomp of woishiiD or the lorivate use of the ecclesiastical 
ministers. The memory of past calamities inspired Justinian with 
a wise resolution that no wood, except for the doors, should be 
admitted into the new edifice ; and the choice of the mateiials was 
applied to the strength, the lightness, or the sifiendour of the 
respective parts. The solid piles which sustained the cuxiola were 
•'Composed of huge blocks of fieestone, beAvn into squares and tri- 
angles, fortified by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the in- 
fusion of lead and quicklime ; but the weight of the cupola was 
diminished by the levity of its substance, which consists either of 
pumice-stone that floats in the water, or of biicks fiom the isle of 
Bhodes, five times less ponderous than the ordinary sort. The 
whole frame of the edifice was constructed of brick; but those base 
materials were concealed by a crust of marble ; and the inside of St. 
Sophia, the cupola, the two larger and the six smaller semidomes, 
the walls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, delight even the 
eyes of barbariajrs with a rich and vanegated i^ictiire. 

A poet, who heheld the xirimitive lustre of St. Sophia,*enumeratea 
the colours, the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, 
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jaspers, and x^orpTiyries, wliicli nature had profusely diversified, and 
which were blended and contested as it were by a skilful painter.- 
The triumj)!! of Christ was adorned with the last spoils of Paganism, 
but the greater part of these costly stones was extracted fiom the 
quarries of Asia Minor, the isles and continent of Greece, EgyxDt, 
Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, which Aurelian had 
placed in the Temple of the Sun, were offered by the piety of a 
Pi Oman mation; eight others of gieen marhle were presented by the 
ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Eifiiesus : both aie admiiable by 
their size and heanty, hut every order of architecture disclaims their 
fantastic capitals. The halustiade of the choir, the capitals of the 
X>illars, the ornaments of the doors and galleries, were of gilt hionze. 
The spectator was dazzled by the glittering aspect of the cnxiola. 
The sanctuary contained 40,000 pounds weight of silver, and the 
holy vases and vestments of the altar were of the piiiest gold, 
eDriched with inestimable gems. Before the stnictme of the church 
had arisen two cubits above the ground, 45,200 pounds were already 
consumed, and the whole expense amounted to 320,000. Each 
readei, accoidiiig to the measure of his belief, may estimate their 
value either in gold or silver , but the sum of one million sterling is 
the result of the lowest computation. A magnificent temple is a 
laudable monument of national taste and religion, and the enthusiast 
who entered the dome of St. Sophia might be tempted to sup^iose 
that it was the residence, or even the workmanship, of the Deity. 
Yet how dull is the artifice, how insignificant is tlie labour, if it he 
compared with the foimation of the vilest insect that crawls uxion the 
surface of the temple ! 

So minute a desciiption of an edifice which time has respected 
may attest the truth and excuse the relation of the innumerahle 
works, both in the capital and provinces, which Justinian coubtructed 
on a smaller scale and less dm able foundations, and of winch Pro- 
copius gives a detailed account. 

§ 10. The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied bf 
Justinian ; but the repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions 
exposes, to a philosophic eye, the debility of the emigre. From 
Belgrade to the Eiixine, from the conflux of the Sa%^e to the mouth 
of the Danube, a chain of above fourscore fortified places was ex- 
tended along the hanks of the great river. The progress of the bar- 
barians was sometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were dis- 
appointed, by tbe innumerable castles which, in the provinces of 
Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, ajipeared to cover 
the whole face of the country. Yet these military works, which ex- 
hausted the public treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions 
of Justinian and his European subjects. Tbe rich pastures of Thes- 
salonica were foraged by the Scythian cavalry ; the delicious vale o! 
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Tempo, 300 miles from tlie DanuLe, was continually alarmed by the 
sound of war ; and no unfortified spot, howerer distant or solitary, 
could securely enj oy the blessings of peace. The straits of Th erm ox>yl£e, 
which seemed to protect, but which had so often betrayed, the safety 
of Greece, were diligently strengthened by the labours of Justinian. 
The riches of a capital diffuse themselves over the neiglibouiing 
country, and the territoiy of Constantinople, a paradise of nature, 
was adorned with the luxurious gardens and villas of the senators 
and opulent citizens. But their wealth served only to attract the 
bold and rapacious barbarians ; the noblest of the Komans, in the 
bosom of peaceful indolence, weie led away into Scythian ca^^tivity ; 
and their sovereign might view ftom his palace the hostile fiames 
which were insolently spread to the gates of the Imperial city. At 
the distance only of forty miles, Anastasius was constrained to esta- 
blish a last frontier : his long wall of 60 miles, fiom the PioiDontis 
to the Euxine, proclaimed the impotence of his arms ; and as the 
danger became more imminent, new fortifications were added by the 
indefatigable prudence of Justinian. 

If we extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the Tanais, 
we may observe, on one hand, the precautions of Justinian to curb 
the savages of ^Ethiopia, and, on the other, the long walls which he 
constructed in Ciima3a for the protection of his friendly Goths, a 
colony of 8000 shepherds and wairiors. Fiom that peninsula to 
Tiebizond the eastern cmve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by 
alliance, or by religion ; and the possession of Lazica, the Colchis of 
ancient, the Mingielia of modern, geography, soon became the object 
of an important war. Among the Eoman cities beyond the Euphrates 
we distinguish two capitals, Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated 
in the history of every age, and which were strongly fortified by 
Justinian to resist the attacks of the great king. Westward of the 
Euphrates a sandy desert extends above 600 miles to the Red Sea. 
NTatme had interposed a vacant solitude between the ambition of 
t>o rival empires : the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, were formidable 
only as robbers ; and in the proud security of peace the fortifications 
of Syria were neglected on the most vulnerable side. 

§ 11. But the national enmity, at least the effects of that enmity, 
had been suspended by a truce which continued above fourscore 
years. Berozes, or Eiroiiz, the king of Persia, had been defeated in 
an expedition against the White Huns ; and on the death of that 
monarch (a.b. 488), twelve years of confusion elapsed before his son 
Cabades or Kobad could embrace any designs of ambition or re- 
venge. The parsimony of Anastasius was the motive or pretence of 
a Roman war ; the Huns and Arabs marched under tl»e Persian 
standard, and the fortifications of Ai-menia and Mesopotamia were 
at that time in a ruinous or imperfect condition. Amida w^as taken 
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by tlie Persians ; and after tbe caiDtiire of tliis important city tbe 
war continued tbree years, and tbe unhappy frontier tasted the full 
measure of its calamities (a.d. 602—505). The resistance of Edessa 
and the deficiency of spoil inclined the mind of Cahades to peace ; he 
sold his conquests for an exorbitant price ; and the same line, though 
marked with slaugliter and devastation, still sejparated the two 
empires- To avert the lepetitionof the same evils, Anastasius re- 
solved to found a new colony, so strong that it should defy the 
power of the Persian, so far advanced towards Assyria that its sta- 
tionary troops might defend the province by the menace or operation 
of offensive war. Por this purpose the town of Para, 14 miles from 
NTisihis, and 4 days’ journey from the Tigris, was peopled and 
adorned ; and the hasty works of Anastasius were improved by the 
perseverance of Justinian. Dara continued more than 60 years to 
fulfil the wishes of its founders and to provoke the jealousy of the 
Persians, who incessantly complained that this impregnable fortress 
had been constructed in manifest violation of the tieaty of jieace be- 
tween the two empires. 

§ 12. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the consul- 
ship of Rome, which had given so many sages and heroes to man- 
kind. Both these institutions had long since degeneiated fiom their 
primitive glory, yet some reproach may be justly inflicted on the 
avarice and jealousy of a prince hy whose hand such venciable ruins 
were destroyed. 

The establishment of a new religion proved fatal to the schools 
of Athens. The surviving sect of the Platonlsts. whom Plato would 
have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly mingled a sublime 
theory with the practice of superstition and magic ; and as they 
remained alone in the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a 
secret rancour against the government of the chuicli and state, whose 
severity was still suspended over their heads. About a century 
after the reign of Julian, Pioclus was permitted to teach in the phi- 
losophic chair of the Academy. His sagacious mind oxxfloied the 
deex^est questions of morals and metaphysics, and he ventmed to 
urge eighteen arguments against the Chiistian doctrine of the crea- 
tion of the world. But in the intervals of study he 'personally con- 
versed with Pan, -3Bsculapius, and Mineiwa, in whose mysteries lie 
was secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he adored. An 
eclipse of the sun announced his approaching end ; and his Life, with 
that of his scholar Isidore, compiled by two of their most learned 
disciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of the second childhood of 
human reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly styled, of 
the Platonic succession, continued 44 years from the death of I’roclus 
to the edict of Justinian (a-u. 485-529), which imposed a perpetual 
silence on the schools of Athens, and excited the grief and indigna- 
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fcion of tlie few remaining votaries of Grecian science and superstition. 
Heven friends and pMlosopliers, Diogenes and Hermias, Eulaliiis and 
Priscian, Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dissented from 
ilie religion of their sovereign, embraced the resolution of seeking in 
a foreign land the freedom which was denied in their native country ; 
but they were equally dissatisfied with the despotism of Persia and 
the intolerance of the Magi. Their repentance was expressed by a 
precipitate retnrn ; hut from this journey they derived a benefit 
which reflects the purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. He 
required that the seven sages who had visited the court of Persia 
should he exempted from the penal laws which Justinian enacted 
against his Pagan subjects ; and this privilege, expressly stipulated 
in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the vigilance of a powerful me- 
diator. Simplicius and his companions ended their lives in peace 
and obscurity ; and as they left no disciples, they terminate the long 
list of Grecian philosophers, who may he jnstly piaised, notwith- 
standing their defects, as the wisest and most virtuous of their con- 
temporaries. The writings of Simplicius are now extant. His 
physical and metaphysical commentaries on Aristotle have passed 
away with the fashion of the times ; hut his moral interpretation oi 
Epictetus is preserved in the library of nations, as a classic book, 
most excellently adapted to direct the will, to purify the heart, and 
to confirm the understanding, by a just confidence in the nature 
both of God and man. 

§ 13. The revolutions of the consular office, which may he viewed 
in the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, have 
been occasionally mentioned in the present history. The first ma- 
gistrates of the republic had been chosen hy the people, to exercise, 
in the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace and wat, which 
were afterwards translated to the emperors. But the tradition of 
ancient dignity was long revered by tbe Homans and barbarians. A 
Gothic histoiian applauds the consulship of Theodoiic as the height 
ole all temporal glory and greatness ; and at the end of a thousand 
years, two consuls were created by the sovereigns of Home and Con- 
stantinople for the sole purpose of giving a date to the year and a 
festival to the people. But the expenses of this festival, in which 
the wealthy and the vain aspired to surpass their predecessors, in- 
sensibly arose to the enormous sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; 
and the wisest senators declined an useless honour which involved 
the certain ruin of their families. The succession of consuls finally 
ceased in the 13th year of Justinian (a. d. 541), whose despotic 
temper might be gratified by the silent extinction of a title which 
admonished the Homans of their ancient freedom. Yet the annual 
consulship still lived in the minds of the people ; they fondly ex- 
pected its speedy restoration ; they applauded the gracious conde- 
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* By the emperor Leo, the philosopher. 

f This cut and the one on p. 293 are taken from a mosaic m the church of 
San Vitale, Ravenna. The figures are as large as life, upon a gold ground. 
In the former the emperor is advancing, his hands full of costly gifts. Behind 
him is a train of courtiers, and next his body-guaxd. The archbishop Maximian, 
with his clergy, advances to meet him. In the other drawing is the empress 
Theodora, surrounded by the ladies of her court, in the act of enteiing the 
church. A chamberlain before the empress draws hack a nchly embroideied 
curtain, so as to exhibit the entrance court of a chuich, symbolised by a 
cleansing fountain. Justinian and Theodora are distinguished by the nimbus. 
See Kugler, Handbook of Painting in Italy, p. 35 ; Labarte, Handbook of thf 
Arts of the Middle Ages, p. xjd. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BEIGN OF JUSTIFIAF. CONQUEST OF THE VANDATiS AND OSTROGOTHS. 

§ 1, Justinian resolves to invade Africa. § 2. State of the Vandals: 
appointment of Belisarnis to the command of the war. § 3. Belisarius 
lands in. Africa and defeats the Vandals. § 4. Reduction of Carthage : 
final defeat of the Vandals. § 5 Conquest of Africa. § 6. Return and 
ti'iumph of Belisarius. § 7. Neutrality of the Visigoths : conquests of the 
JKomans in Spam. § 8. Belisarius threatens the Ostrogoths of Italy. § 9. 
Government and death of Amalasontha, queen of Italy. § 10. Belisarius 
conquers Sicily and invades Italy : capture of Naples. § 1 1. Vitiges 
king of Italy : Belisarius enters Rome. § 12. Siege of Rome by the Goths. 
§ 13. Invasion of Italy by the Franks. § 14, Belisarius takes Ravenna, 
and subdues the Gothic kingdom of Italy. 

§ 1. When Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years after tliG 
fall of the Western Empire, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals 
had obtained a solid, and, as it might seem, a legal establishment 
both in Europe and Africa. But after Rome herself had been 
stripped of the 4mperial purple, the princes of Constantinople 
assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy ; demanded, as 
their rightful inheritance, the provinces which haa been subdued by 
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tlie consuls or possessed by tLe Osesars ; and feebly aspired to deliver 
tlieir faitbful subjects of tbe West from tbe usurpation of heretics 
and barbarians. The execution of this splendid design was in some 
degree reserved for Justinian. During the five first years of his reign 
he reluotaiitly waged a costly and unprofitable war against the Per- 
sians, till his pride submitted to his ambition, and he purchased, at 
the price of 11,000 pounds of gold, the benefit of a precarious truce, 
which, in the language of both nations, was dignified with the 
appellation of the endless peace. The safety of the East enabled the 
emi3eror to employ his forces against the Vandals ^ and the inteivial 
state of Afiica afforded an honouiable motive, and promised a 
powerful support, to the Homan arms. 

§ 2. According to the testament of the founder, the African 
kingdom had lineally descended to fiddmic, the eldest of the Vandal 
princes (a. r>. 523-530). He offended the Arian clergy by ginnting 
toleration to the Catholics ; and the soldiers complained that he had 
degenerated from the courage of his ancestors. The public discon- 
tent was exasperated by ^elimer. who assumed, with the consent of 
the nation, the reins of government (a. b. 530-534), and his unfop 
tunate sovereign sunk without a struggle fiom the throne to a 
dungeon. But the indulgence which Hilderic had shown io his 
Catholic subjects had powerfully recommended him to the favour of 
Justinian, who resolved to deliver or revenge his fiiend. The com- 
mand of the expedition was entrusted to Belisarius, one of those 
heroic names wliich are familiar to every age and to ovciy nation. 

The Africanus of Hew Rome was born, and perhajis educated, 
among the Thracian peasants, without any of those advantages wliich 
had formed the virtues of the elder and younger Scipio — a noble 
origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a free state. Belisarius 
served among the private guards of Justinian ; and when his patron 
became emperor, the domestic was promoted to inilitaiy commands 
Belisarius had already distinguished himself hy his services in the 
Persian war (a. b. 529-532) ; and his appointment to the AfiicaS 
war was hailed with unanimous applause. The tem^ier of the 
Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion that the hero was 
darkly assisted hy the intrigues of his wife, the fair and subtle An- 
tonina, who alternately enjoyed the confidence, and incurred the 
hatred, of the empress Theodora. The birth of Antonina was 
ignoble ; she descended from a family of charioteers ; and her chas- 
tity has been stained witli the foulest reiiroach. Yet she reigned 
with long and absolute power over the mind of her illustrious hus- 
band, whom she accompanied with undaunted resolution in ail the 
hardships «iand dangers of a military life. 

' § 3^ The prepaiations for the African war were not unwortliy of 
the last contest between Home and Carthage. Five hundred traus- 
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ports, navigated by 20,000 mariners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, 
• were collected in the harbour of Constantinople. The smallest ol 
these vessels may be computed at 30, the largest at 500, tons ; and 
the fair average will supply an allowance of about 100,000 tons, for 
the reception of 35,000 soldiers and sailors, of 5000 horses, of aims, 
engines, and military stores, and of a sufficient stock of water and 
provisions for a voyage, perhaps, of three months. The prcud 
galleys which in fomier ages swept the Mediterranean mth so many 
hundred oais had long since disaj)peared ; and the fleet of Justinian 
was escorted only by 92 light brigantines, covered fiom the missile 
weapons of the enemy, and rowed by 2000 of the brave and robust 
youth of Constantinople. 

The fleet sailed from Constantinople in June, a. d. 533, and after 
a prosperous voyage of thjee months finally cast anchor at the pio- 
montoiy of Qaput Vada, a bout five days’ journey to the south of 
Carthage. The men and horses, the arms and military stoies, weie 
safely disembarked ; and Belisarius marched without delay against 
the caipital of the Vandal kingdom. The small town of Sullecte, 
one day’s journey from the camp, had the honour of being foremost 
to open her gates and to resume her ancient allegiance ; the larger 
cities of Leptis and Adrametum imitated the example of loyalty 
as soon as Belisarius appealed , and he advanced without o]pi)Osition 
as far as Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of 50 
miles from Cai thage. The near approach of the Homans to the capital 
filled the mind of Gelimcr with anxiety and tenor. Not exiDecting 
the approach of the enemy, he had sent his hrothei with a detach- 
nient of veteian troox>s to conquer Saidinia, and he was now obliged 
to risk a battle in his absence. At the distance of 10 miles from 
Carthage, the Vandals were entirely defeated by Belisarius. Gelimer 
retired with hasty steps towards the desert of USTumidia ; but he bad 
soon the consolation of learning that his jiidvate oideis for the exe- 
cution of Hilderic had been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant’s re- 
*Venge was useful only to his enemies. The death of a lawful prince 
excited the compassion of his peoxilc ; his life might have jierxfiexed 
the victorious Romans ; and the lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime 
of which he was innocent, was relieved fiom the painful alternative 
of forfeiting his honour oi lelinquishing his conquests. 

§ 4. On the following day Belisarius entered Carthage without 
opposition. The city blazed, with innumerable torches, the signals 
of the public joy ; the chain was lemoved that guarded the entrance 
of the port, the gates were thrown open, and the peojile with accla- 
mations of gi'atitude hailed and invited their Roman deliverers. 
Belisai’ius x^rote^ted the city from pillage, and granted tl^eii lives to 
the sux:)pliant Vandals. He lost no time in restoring the fortifica- 
tions of Carthoge, which had been sufiered to decay by the thought- 
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l<Jss find indolent Yandals. Meantime Gclimer, after tlic loss of Lis 
capital, had apjolied himself to collect the remains of an aimy scat- 
tered, lather than destroyed, hy the iircccding battle. lie en- 
camped in the fields of Bulla, four days^ journey from Carthage, 
whciG he was joined by his bi other, who had rctiiincd from the 
conquest of Sardinia. The final battle, which decided the fiite of 
the Vandal monaichy, was fought about 20 miles fiom Caithago. 
The Vandals wcie totally defeated, and Gclimcr fled to the inacces- 
sible conntiy of the Moois. Belisarius fixed his wintcr-qnartcis at 
'Carthage, fiom whence ho despatched his pimcipal lieutenant to 
inform the empeior that in the space of thiee months lie had 
achieved the conquest of Africa. 

§ 5. Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving 
Vandals yielded, without resistance, tbcii aims and their freedom; 
and the more distant provinces were successively subdued b 3 ’ the 
report of liis victory. Saidinia and Corsica siuiendeicd to an 
ofiiccr of Belisaiius ; and the isles of Majoica, Minorca, and Yvica 
consented to remain an hnmble aiipcndago of the Afiican kingdom. 
As soon as Justinian had received the messengers of victoiy, he pio- 
ceeded without delay to the full establishment of the Catholic chinch. 
Her jniisdiction, wealth, and immunities weie icstoicd and ampli- 
fied with a liberal hand; the Aiian woiship was suppiesscd, the 
Donatist meetings were prosciibed, and the s^mod of Carthage, by 
the voice of 217 bishops, applauded the just measure of pious reta- 
liation. 'While Justinian approved himself the defender of the 
faith, he entertained an ambitions Hope that his victoi ions lieutenant 
would speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion to the 
space which they occupied bcfoie the invasion of the Moors and 
Vandals; and Belisarius was mstiuctcd to establish five Ays or 
commandeis iii the convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, 
Ciesarea, and Sardinia. The kingdom of the Vandals was not nn- 
worthy of the i)resence of a Pimtorian prefect ; and four consulars, 
three i:)residcnts, were appointed to administer the seven piovincel 
under his civil juiisdiction. After the dciiarturc of Belisarius, who 
acted by a high and special commission, no ordinary jirovisioii was 
made for a master-general of the forces ; but the office of Prastorian 
Xnmfect was intrusted to a soldier ; the civil and militaiy jiowers 
were united, according to the practice of Justinian, in the chiei 
governor; and the representative of the emperor m Afiica, as well 
as in Italy, was soon distingnished by the apjKillation of Exarch. 

§6. In the following spring (a.b. 534) Gclimcr, having re- 
ceived assurances of safety and honouiable tieatnient, surrendered 
to the lieittenant of Belisarius, and was carried to Constantinople, 
whither the conqueror of Africa proceeded in the course of the same 
year. The chiefs of lUo Romaai army, presuming to think them- 
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selves the rivals of an hero, had maliciously affirmed in their inn- 
ovate despatches that Belisaiius, strong in his rei:)utation and the 
public love, conspired to seat himself on the throne of the Yandals. 
Justinian listened with too patient an ear. An honourable alterna- 
tive, of remaining in the province, or of returning to the capital? 
was indeed submitted to the discretion of Belisarius ; but he 
wisely concluded, from intercepted letteis-and the knowledge 
of his soveieign’s temper, that he must either resign his head, 
erect his standard, or confound his enemies by his presence 
and submission. Innocence and courage decided his choice ; his 
guaids, captives, and treasures were diligently embarked; and so 
lirosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at Constantinople 
pieceded any certain account of his departure fiom the port of 
Oaithage. Such unsuspecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of 
Justinian : envy w%as silenced and inflamed by the jiiibhc gi’ati- 
tude ; and the third Africanus obtained the honours of a triumph, 
a ceremony which the city of Constantine had never seen, and which 
ancient Rome, since the reign of Tibeiius, had reserved for the 
atcsjficioiis arms of the Ca 2 sais. From the palace of Belisarius the 
piocession was conducted thiough the piincipal streets to the hippo- 
drome : and this memoiahle day seemed to avenge the injuries of 
Grenseiic and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The w^ealth of 
nations was displa^'cd, the trophies of martial or effeminate luxury ; 
the massy furniture of tlie royal banquet, the siJendour of precious 
stones, the elegant foims of statues and vases, the more substantial 
treasure of gold, and the holy vessels of the J ewish temide, which, 
after their long iicregrination were respectfully deposited in the 
Chiistian church of Jerusalem. A long train of the noblest Yandals 
reluctantly exposed their lofty stature and manly countenance. 
G chill cr slowly advanced : he was clad in a purple robe, and still 
maintained the majesty of a king, Not a tear escaped from Ms 
eyes, not a sigh was heard ; hut his piide or piety derived some 
secret consolation fiom the words of Solomon, which he rciieatedly 
Xironounced, vanity ! vanity 1 Aim is vanity I Instead of ascend- 
ing a triumphal car drawn by four horses or elephants, the modest 
conqueror marched on foot at the head of his brave companions. 
The gloi ions jii’ocession entered the gate of the hixipodroine ; was 
saluted by the acclamations of the senate and people ; and halted 
before the throne where Justinian and Theodora were seated to 
receive the homage of the captive monarch and the victorious hero. 
Belisarius was immediately declared consul for the ensuing year 
(a.i>. 535), and the day of his inanguiation lesembled the pomp of 
a second triumjflbi : his curule chair was borne aloft on tb^ shoulders 
of captive Yandals ; and the sxioils of war, gold cuiis, and rich 
girdles, were xirofiisoly scattered among the poiiulace. 
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§ 7. The experience of past faults, which may sometimes correct 
the mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable to the siic-^ 
cessive generations of mankind. The nations of antiquity, careless 
of each other’s safety, were separately vanquished and enslaved by 
the Eomans. This awful lesson might have instructed the bar- 
barians of the West to oppose, with timely counsels and confederate 
arms, the unbounded ambition of Justinian. Yet the same eiror 
was repeated, the same consequences were felt, and the (Goths, both 
of Italy and Spain, insensible of their appi caching danger, beheld 
with indifference, and even with joy, the lapid downfal of the 
Vandals. After the failure of the royal line, Theiides, a valiant and 
powerful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which he had formerly 
administered in the name of Theodorio and his infant giandson. 
The unfortunate Gelimer in vain implored, in his distress, the aid 
of the Spanish monarch. The long continuance of the Italian war 
delayed the punishment of the Visigoths, and the eyes of Theiides 
were closed before they tasted the fiints of his mistaken policy. 
After his death the scejitie of Spain was disputed by a civil wai*. 
The weaker candidate solicited the protection of Justinian, and am- 
bitiously subscribed a tieaty of alliance which deeply woinidtd the 
independence and happiness of his country. Seveial cities, both on 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to tlie Homan troops, 
who afterwards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it should seem'' 
cither ot safety or payment; and as they were foitified by perpetual 
from Afiica, they maintained their impregnable stations for 
the mischievous purpose of inflaming the civil and religious factions 
of the barbarians. Seventy yeais elajised before tins painful thorn 
could be extirpated from tbe bosom of the monarchy ; and as lon^^ 
as the emperors retained any shaic of these remote and useless pos- 
sessions, their vanity might number Spain in the list of their pro- 
vinces, and the successois of Alaric in the rank of their vassals 
(a. n. 550-620). 

§ 8. The erior of the Ostrogoths who reigned in Italy was les^ 
excusable than that of theii Spanish brethren, and their punishment 
was still more immediate and terrible. From a motive of private 
revenge, they enabled their most dangerous enemy to destroy their 
most valuable ally, A sister of the great Theodoric had been given 
m marriage to Thrasimond the Afiican king: on tins occasion the 
fortress of Lilybjeum, in Sicily, was resigned to the Vandals, and 
lie princess Amalaffida was attended by a martial train of 1000 
nobles and 5000 Gothic soldiers, who signalised their valour in the 
Moorish wars. Their merit was over-rated by themselves and 
perhaps n^lected by the Vandals : they viewed the country with 
envy, and the conquerors ivith disdain ; but their real or fictitious 
conspiracy was prevented by a massacre ; the Goths weie oppressed, 
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and the captivity of Amalafrida was soon followed by her secret 
' and suspicions death. The Groths joyfully saluted the approach of 
the Romans, entertained the fleet of Belisaiius in the ports of Sicily, 
and were speedily delighted or alarmed by the surprising intelligence 
that their revenge was executed beyond the measure of their hopes, 
or perhaps of their wishes. To their friendship the emperor was 
indebted for the kingdom of Africa, and the Goths might reasonably 
think that they were entitled to resume the possession of a barren 
rock, so lecontly separated as a nuptial gift fioni the island of 
Sicily. They 'Were soon undeceived by the haughty mandate of 
Belisarius, who claimed the city and promontory of Lilybasum, and 
threatened, if the Romans took up arms, to deprive the Goths of all 
the provinces which they unjustly withheld from their lawful sove- 
reign. A nation of 200,000 soldiers might have smiled at the vain 
menace of Justinian and his lieutenant ; but a spirit of discord and 
disaffection prevailed in Italy, and the Goths supported with leluc- 
tance the indignity of a female reign. 

§ 9. Amalasontha, tlie regent and queen of Italy, was the 
daughter of the great Theodoric, who left no male offspring. The 
sex of his daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne ; hut his 
vigilant tenderness for his family and his people discovered the last 
heir of the royal line, whose ancestors had taken refuge in Spain, 
and the fortunate Eutharic was exalted to the dignity of son-in-law 
of Theodoric. He enjoyed only a shoit time the hopes of the 
succession ; and his widow, after the death of her hushand and 
father, was left the guardian of her son Athalaric, and the kingdom 
of Italy. She governed with prudence and wisdom, and by a 
faithful imitation of the virtues of her father, she revived the 
prosperity of liis leign. Her salutary measures weie directed by 
the wisdom and celebrated by the eloquence of Cassiodoius; she 
solicited and deserved the fiiendship of the emperor ; and the king- 
doms of Euioioe respected, both in peace and war, the majesty of the 
'Gothic throne. The futuie happiness of the queen and of Italy 
depended on the education of her son, who was diligently instructed 
in the arts and sciences either useful or ornamental for a Roman 
lirince. But the puiiil who is insensible of the benefits must abhor 
the restraints of education ; and the solicitude of the queen, which 
affection rendered anxious and severe, offended the untractable 
nature of her son and his subjects. On a solemn festival, when the 
Goths were assembled in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth 
escaped fiom his mother’s aiiartment, and, with tears of piride and 
anger, complained of a blow which his stubborn disobedience had 
provoked her bo inflict. The barbarians resented thg indignity 
which had been offered to their king, and imperiously demanded 
that the grandson of Theodoric should be rescued from the dastardly 
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discipline of women and pedants, and educated lilie a valiant Gotb, 
in the society of his equals and the glorious ignorance of his an- 
cestors. To this rude clamour Amalasontha was compelled to yield 
her reason and the dearest wishes of her heart. The king of Italy 
was abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic sjiorts ; and the 
indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth betrayed the mis- 
chierous designs of his favourites and her enemies. The mind of 
Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition and revenge. Three of the 
most dangerous malcontents were assassinated by her private emis- 
saries ; and the blood of these noble Goths rendered the queen- 
mother absolute in the court of Eavenna, and justly odious to a free 
l^eople. But if she had lamented the disorders of her son, she soon 
wept his irreparable loss ; and the death of Athalaric, who, at the 
age of sixteen, w^as consumed by premature intemiDcrance, left her 
destitute of any firm support or legal authority. Instead of sub- 
mitting 'to the law’-s of her country, which held as a fundamental 
maxim that the succession could never pass from the lance to the 
distaff, the daughter of Theodoric conceived the impracticable design 
of sharing, -with one of her cousins, the legal title, and of reserving 
in her own hands the substance of supreme flower. He received the 
proposal with piofound respect and affected gratitude ; and the elo- 
quent Cassiodoms announced to the senate and the emperor that 
Amalasontha and Tlieodatus had ascended the throne of Italy. His 
birth (for his mother was the sister of Theodoric) might he con- 
sidered as an imperfect title ; and the choice of Amalasontha was 
more strongly directed by her contempt of his avaiice and pusilla- 
nimity, which had deprived him of the love of the Italians and the 
esteem of the barbaiians. But Theodatiis w^as exasi^erated hy the 
contempt which he deserved ; and the principal Goths, united by 
common guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow and 
timid disposition. The letteis of congiatiilation were scarcely 
despatched before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small 
island of the lake of Bolsena, where, after a short confinement, she 
was strangled in the bath, by the order or with the connivance of 
the new king, who instructed his turbulent subjects to shed the 
blood of their sovereigns (a. n. 635). 

§ 10. Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths, and 
declared war against the perfidious assassin of Amalasontha. Beli- 
sarius was sent with a small force to reduce Sicily ; the island sub- 
mitted to his victorious arms almost without opposition, and this 
lu-ovince, the first- frifits of the Punic wars, was again, after a long 
separation, united to the Eoman empire (a. d. 635). Jh the follow- 
ing spring-Belisarius crossed over from Messina So Ilhegium, and 
advanced without opposition along the shores of Bruttium, Lucania, 
and Campania, till he reached Capua. This city resisted all the 
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assaults of Belisarins for the space of 20 days ; and the Eoman 
'general began to despair of success, when his anxiety was relieved 
by the hold curiosity of an Isaurian, who explored the dry channel 
of an aqueduct, and secretly reported that a jjassage might he pei- 
forated to introduce a file of armed soldiers into the heait of the 
city. In the darkness of the night 400 Eomans entered the aque- 
duct, raised themselves hy a rojie, which they fastened to an olive- 
tree, into the house or garden of a solitary matron, sounded their 
trampets, surprised the sentinels, and gave admittance to their com- 
panions, who on all sides scaled the walls and hurst open the gates 
of the city. The inhabitants were saved hy the virtue and authority 
of their conqueror. The barbarian garrison enlisted in the service 
of the emperor ; and Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the odious 
presence of the Goths, acknowledged his dominion. 

§ 11. The captuie of Naples was followed hy the deposition and 
death of the weak and unwarlike Theodatus. The Goths declared 
him unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne ; and their general 
Yitiges^ whose valour had been signalised in the Illyrian war, was 
raised with unanimous applause on the bucklers of his companions. 
On the first rumour the abdicated monarch fled from the justice of 
his country, hut he was pursued hy private revenge. A Goth, 
whom he had injured in his love, overtook Theodatus on the Fla- 
minian Way, and, regardless of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him 
as he lay prostrate on the ground. A national council was imme- 
diately held, and the new monaich reconciled the impatient spirit 
of the barbarians to a measure of disgrace which the misconduct of 
his predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. The Goths con- 
sented to retreat in the presence of a victorious enemy, to delay till 
the next spring the operations of offensive war, to summon their 
scattered forces, to relinquish their distant possessions, and to trust 
even Eome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged 
warrior, was left in the capital with 4000 soldiers ; a feeble garrison, 
which might have seconded the" zeal, though it was incapable of 
opposing the wishes, of the Bomans. But a momentary enthusiasm 
of religion and patriotism was kindled in their minds. They 
furiously exclaimed that the apostolic throne should no longer he 
profaned hy the triumph or toleration of Arianism ; that the tombs 
of the Cmsars should no longer he trampled hy the savages of the 
North ; and, without reflecting that Italy must sink into a province 
of Coiistantmople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a Eoman 
emperor as a new sera of freedom and prosperity. The deputies of 
the pope and clergy, of the senate and people, invited the lieutenant 
of Justinian to Accept their voluntary allegiance. Whe*. Belisarius 
entered the city, the garrison departed without molestation along 
the Flaminian Way ; and Home, after sixty years’ servitude, was 
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delivered from tlie yoke of the haiharians (a. d. 536, Dec. 10), 
Lenderis alone, from a motive of pride or discontent, refused to 
accompany the fugitives ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy o! 
the victory, was sent with the keys of Home to the throne of the 
empeior Justinian. 

§ 12. The Gothic king employed the winter months in collecting 
a formidable army; and in the month of Maich (a.o. 537), he 
crossed the Tiber at the head of 150,000 fighting men, and laid 
siege to Rome. This siege, which continued above a year, is one 
of the most memorable in history. Belisaiius was assisted in the 
defence hy the population of the city, but his confidence was placed 
in the veterans who had fought under his banner in the Persian 
and African wars ; and although that gallant band was reduced tc 
5000 men, he undertook, with such contemptible numbers, to defend 
a circle of 12 miles against an army of 150,000 barbarians. In 
the walls of Rome, which Belisarius consti noted or restored, the 
materials of ancient architecture may be discerned ; and the whole 
fortification was completed, except in a chasm still extant between 
the Pincian and Plaminian gates, which the prejudices of the Goths 
and Romans left under the effectual guard of St. Peter the apostle. 
The battlements or bastions were shaped in sharp angles ; a ditch, 
broad and deep, protected the foot of the rampait ; and the archers 
on the rampart were assisted by military engines ; the haUsta, a 
powerful cross-bow, which darted short but massy arrows ; the 
onagri^ or wild asses, which, on the principle of a sling, threw stones 
and bullets of an enormous size. A chain was drawn across the 
Tiber ; the arches of the aqueducts were made impervious, and the 
mole or seiiulchie of Hadrian was converted, for the first time, to 
the uses of a citadel. That veneiahle structure, -^vhich contained 
the ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret rising fiom a qua- 
drangular basis it was covered with the white marble of Paros, 
and decorated by the statues of gods and heroes ; and the lover of 
the arts must read with a sigh that the works of Praxiteles or 
Lysippus were tom from their lofty pedestals, and hurled into the 
ditch on the heads of the besiegers. The Goths advanced with con- 
fidence to the assault ; but after a fierce contest, maintained from 
the morning to the evening, they were repulsed on all sides; 
30,000 barbarians, according to the confession of their own chiefs, 
perished in this bloody action ; the hostile engines of war were 
reduced to ashes ; and such was the loss and consternation of the 
Goths, that from this day the siege of Rome degenerated into a 
tedious and indolent blockade. We cannot relate in detail the re- 
maining history of the siege. The whole nation of the Ostrogoths 
had been assembled for tbe attack ; and if any credit be due to aa 
It is figured on page 1 of tbis work. 
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intelligent spectator, one-tliird at least of tlieir enormous liost was 
destroyed in frequent and bloody combats under tbe walls of tlie 
city. After a delay cf many months Belisarius received leinlorce- 
ments fiom Justinian; and Yitiges was at length compelled to 
retreat. One year and nine days after the commencement of the 
siege, an army so lately strong and triumphant burnt their tents, and 
tumultuously repassed the Milvian bridge (a.d. 5 38). They repassed 
not with impunity ; their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow 
passage, were driven headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and 
the pursuit of the enemy, and the Ttoman general, sallying hoin the 
Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and disgraceful wound on their retreat. 

§ 13. Yitiges took refuge in the walls and morasses of Ravenna, to 
which walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual support, 
the Gothic monarchy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy had 
embraced the party of the emperor ; and his army, giadually reciuited 
to the number of 20,000 men, must have achieved an easy and lapid 
conquest if their invincible powers had not been weakened by the 
discord of the Eoman chiefs. These dissensions were at length 
healed, and all opposition was subdued, by the tempeiate authority 
of Belisarius ; but in the interval of iscord the Goths were jier- 
mitted to breathe ; an important season was lost, Milan was de- 
stroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy were afflicted by an 
inundation of the Franks. Theodeherfc of Austrasia, the most pow- 
erful and warlike of the Merovingian kings, had been persuaded to 
succour the distress of the Goths by an indirect and seasonable aid. 
Without expecting the consent of their sovereign, ten thousand 
Burgundians, his recent subjects, descended from the Alps, and 
joined the troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt of 
Milan. After an obstinate siege the caxDital of Liguria was reduced 
by famine ; the male population was slain ; and the houses, or at 
least the walls, of Milan were levelled with the ground (a.d. 538). 
The Goths, in their last moments, were revenged by the destruction 
3f a city second only to Home in size and opulence, in the splendour 
of its buildings, or tbe numbei of its inhabitants. Encouraged by 
this successful inroad, Theodebert himself, in the ensuing spring, 
invaded the plains of Italy with an aimy of 100,000 baiharians. 
Italy trembled at the march of the Franks, and both the Gothic 
i:>rince and the Eoman general, alike ignorant of their designs, soli- 
cited with hoxoe and terror the friendship of these dangerous allies. 
Till he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of Pavia, 
the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at length 
declared by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the hostile campa 
of the Komans and Goths. Instead of uniting their arm% they fled 
with equal precipitation, and the fertile though desolate provinces 
of liiguria and lEmilia were abandoned to a licentious host of bar- 
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barians. But the conquerors, Jju the midst of their success, weie 
left destitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the wateis of the 
Po, and to feed on the flesh of distcmpeied cattle. The dysentery 
swept away one-third of their army, and the clamours of his sii])- 
jects, who were impatient to pass the Alps, disposed Theodebert to 
listen with respect to the mild exhortations of Belisarius. The ine^ 
mory of this ingloiious and destructive w^arfare was peri^etuated on 
tlie medals of Gaul, and Justinian, without unsheathing his sword, 
assumed the title of conqueior of the Franks. 

§ 14. As soon as Belisaiius was delivered from his foreign and 
domestic enemies, he seiiously applied his foices to the final reduc- 
tion of Italy. The multitudes which yet adhered to the standard of 
Vitiges far surpassed the numher of the Eoman trooi^s, hut neither 
prayers nor defiance, nor the extreme danger of his most faithful 
subjects, could temp)t the Gothic king beyond the foitifications of 
Bavenna. These fortifications were indeed imx')regnable to the 
assaults of art or violence, and when Belisarius invested the cax)ital 
he was soon convinced that famine only could tame the stubborn 
sjurit of the barbarians. The sea, the land, and the channels of the 
Po were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman general ; and Ins 
morality extended the rights of war to the ja’actice of iioisoning the 
waters and secretly firing the granaries of a besieged city. The 
Goths compared the fame and fortune of Belisaiius with the weak- 
ness of their ill-fated king, and the com^Darison suggested an extra- 
ordinary project, to which Vitiges, with apparent resignation, w’aa 
compelled to acquiesce. They offered their arms, their treasures, 
and the fortifications of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the 
authority of a master, accept the choice of the Goths, and assume, 
as he had deserved, the kingdom of Italy. Belisarius readily en- 
tered into the negotiation ; and his dcxteious policy i:>ersuaded the 
Goths that he was disposed to comply with their wishes, without 
engaging an oath or a promise for the performance of a treaty which 
he secretly abhorred. The day of the surrender of Ravenna was 
stipulated by the Gothic ambassadors; a fieet, laden with piovisions, 
sailed as a welcome guest into the deepest recess of the harbour, the 
gates were opened to the fancied king of Italy, and Belisarius, with- 
out meeting an enemy, tiiumphantly marched through the streets 
of an impregnable city (a.d. 639, December). Before the Goths 
could recover from the first surprise and claim the accomplishment 
of their doubtful hopes, the victor established his power in Ravenna 
beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. Vitiges was honourably 
guarded in his palace; the flower of the Gothic youth was selected 
for the se?wice of the emperor ; the remainder of the people was dis- 
missed to their peaceful habitations in the southern provinces, and a 
colony of Italians was invited to replenish the depopulated city* 
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§ 15. After the second victory of Belisarms, envy again whis- 
pered, Justinian listened, and the hero was recalled. “ The rem- 
nant of the Gothic war was no longer worthy of his presence : a 
gracious sovereign was impatient to reward his services and to con- 
sult his wisdom ; and he alone was caijable of defending the East 
against the innumerable aimies of Persia.” Belisarius understood 
the suspicion, accepted the excuse, and embarked at Eavenna his 
spoils and trophies. The conqueror of Italy renounced without a 
murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the well-earned honours of a 
second triumi^h. His glory was, indeed, exalted above all external 
liomp ; and the faint and hollow praises of the court were supplied, 
even in a servile age, by the respect and admiration of his coxmtry. 
Whenever he apiDeared in the streets and public places of Constan- 
tinople, Belisarius attracted and satisfied the eyes of the people. 
His lofty stature and majestic countenance fulfilled their expecta- 
tions of a hero, and the meanest of his fellow-citizens were embold- 
ened by bis gentle and gracious demeanour. By the union of 
liberality and justice be acquired the love of the soldiers, without 
alienating the affections of the people. The sick and wounded were 
relieved with medicines and money, and still more efficaciously by 
the healing visits and smiles of their commander. He was endeared 
to the husbandmen by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed 
under the shadow of his standaid. Instead of being injured, the 
country was enriched by the maich of the Homan aimies ; and such 
was the rigid discipline of their camp, that not an apple was gathered 
from the tree, not a path could be traced in the fields of coin. 
Belisarius was chaste and sober. In the licence of a military life, 
none could boast that they had seen him intoxicated with wine j 
and the husband of Antonina was never suspected of violating the 
laws of conjugal fidelity. The spectator and historian of his ex- 
ploits has observed that amidst the perils of war he was daring 
without rashness, prudent without fear, slow or rapid according to 
t2e exigencies of the moment ; that in the deepest distress he was 
animated by real or apparent hope, but that he was modest and 
humble in the most prosperous fortune. By these virtues he 
equalled or excelled the ancient masters of the military art- Victory, 
by sea and land, attended his arms. He subdued Africa, Italy, 
and the adjacent islands ; led away captives the successors of Gen- 
seric and Theodoifc ; filled Constantinople with the spoils of their 
palaces ; and in the space of six years recovered half the provinces 
of the Western empire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and 
power, he remained without a rival, the first of the Eoman subjects : 
tbe voice of envytould only magnify his dangerous importance, and 
the emperor might applaud Ms own discerning spirit, wMch had 
discovered and raised the genius of Belisarius. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

REIGN OF JUSTINIAN. PERSIAN WAR. REVOLT AND RECOVERY 
OF ITALY. 

§ 1. Accession of Chosroes ; he invades Sjpria. § 2. Defence of the East by 
Belisaxius. § 3. The Colchian oi' Lazic War : peace between Justinian and 
Chosroes. § 4. Disgrace and submission of Belisaiius. § 5. Revolt of 
the Goths: victories of Totila, king of Italy. § 6. Second command of 
lielisaiius in Italy: Rome taken by tlie Goths. § 7. Recovered by Beli- 
sarins. § 8. Final lecall of Belisarius. § 9. Rome again taken by the 
Goths. § 10. The eunuch Xarses appointed to the command of the Gothic 
war. § 11. Defeat and death of Totila: conquest of Romo by Xarses. 
§ 12. Defeat and death of Teias, the last king of the Goths. § 13. Invasion 
of Italy by the Fianks and Alemanni: their defeat by Narses. § 14. 
Settlement of Italy. § 15. Invasions of the Bulgarians and Slavonians. 
§ 16. Defeat of the Bulgarians by Belisarius, § 17. Disgi'ace and death 
of Belisarius. § 18. Death and character of Justinian. § 19. Comets, 
earthquakes, and plague. 

1. Cabades, or Kobad, was succeeded on the idflone of Persia by 
Ms third and most favoured son, so famous under the names of 
Chosroes and bTushirvan. He filled that throne during a prosperous 
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period of 48 years (a. d. 631--679) ; and the justice of Nushirvan Is 
'celebrated as the theme of immortal praise by the nations of the 
East. He found bis kingdom involved in a war with the successor 
of Constantine ; and the anxiety of his domestic situation inclined 
him to grant the suspension of arms which Justinian was impatient 
to purchase. Ohosroes accepted 11,000 pounds of gold as the price 
of an endless or indefinite peace (a.d. This interval of repose 

was diligently improved by the ambition of the emperor ; but the 
trophies of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the Great King ; 
and he heard with astonishment, enwy', and fear, that Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and Eome itself, had been reduced to the obedience of J usti- 
nian. Disregarding the treaty, which he had concluded with Jus- 
tinian seven years previously, Ohosroes placed himself at the head 
of a formidable army, and advanced into the heart of Syiia (a. d. 
540). A feeble enemy, who vanished at his apiDroach, disaj>pointed 
him of the honour of victoiy ; and as he could not hope to establish 
his dominion, the Persian king displayed in this inroad the mean 
and rapacious vices of a robber. Hieiapolis, Berrhcea or Aleppo, 
Apamea and Chalcis, were successively besieged, and redeemed their 
safety by a ransom of gold or silver proportioned to their respective 
strength and opulence. Antioch, which disdained the offers of an 
easy capitulation, was taken by assault, its inhabitants carried away 
as prisoners, and its buildings delivered to the fiames. Ohosroes at 
length slowly returned to the Euphrates, fatigued though unsa- 
tiated with the spoil of Syria. Palestine and the holy wealth of 
Jerusalem were the next objects that attracted the ambition, or 
rather the avarice, of Ohosroes. Oonstantinople and the jialace of 
the OaBsars no longer appeared impregnable or remote ; and his 
aspiring fancy already covered Asia Minor with the tioops, and the 
Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 

§ 2. These hopes might have been realised, if the conqueror of 
Italy had not been seasonably recalled to the defence of the East, 
Ohosroes was awed by the genius of Belisarius ; and without striking 
a blow, the lieutenant of Justinian induced the Great King to retire 
to his own dominions in two successive campaigns (a. n. 541—542). 
The second removal of Belisarius from the Persian to the Italian 
war revealed the extent of his personal merit. Fifteen generals, 
without concert or skill, led through the mountains of Armenia an 
army of 30,000 Eomans, which were vanquished, almost without a 
combat, by 4000 Persians. But the Arabs of the Homan party 
prevailed over their brethren ; the Armenians returned to their 
allegiance ; the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden assault ^ 
and a regular siege, and the calamities of war were suspended by 
those of pestilence. A tacit or formal agreement between the \wo ' 
» See p. 310. 
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sovereigns protected the tranquillity of the Eastern frontier ; and the 
arms of Ohosroes were confined to the Colchian or Lazic war. 

§ 3. This war has been minutely described by the historians of 
the times ; but the tedious warfare and alternate success of the Ro- 
man and Persian aims cannot detain the attention of posterity at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus. The Lazi, who had imposed their 
name and dominion on the ancient kingdom of Colchis, had been 
converted to Christianity (a. n. 522), and were in consequence led 
to seek the alliance of the emp)eror J ustin. But illtreated by their 
new allies, the Lazi solicited the friendship and aid of Ohosroes. 
The Lazi however soon discovered that their impatience had urged 
them to choose an evil more intolerable than the calamities which 
they strove to escape. The authority of a Homan legislator was 
succeeded hy the pride of an Oriental des}Dot, who heheld with equal 
disdain the slaves whom he had exalted, and the kings whom he 
had humbled before the footstool of his thione. The adoration of 
file was introduced into Colchis by the zeal of the Magi, their into- 
leiant spiiit provoked the fervour of a Christian peophj, and the 
Lazi implored the forgiveness and assistance of the Romans. Jus- 
tinian sent an ai*my into Colchis ; and this mountainous country 
became the theatre of war between the Roman and Persian 
monarchies. Many years of fruitless desolation elapsed before 
Justinian and Chosroes were compelled by mutual lassitude to con- 
sult the repose of their declining age. Chosroes was persuaded to 
renounce his dangerous claim to the possession or sovereignty of 
Colchis and its dependent states. But he extorted from the Romans 
an annual payment of 30,000 pieces of gold ; and the smallness of 
the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked deformity 
(a. n. 561). 

§ 4. Belisarius had saved the East, hut he had offended his wife 
Antonina, by attempting to punish her guilty lover. The empress 
Theodora espoused the side of her favourite, and Belisarius yras 
recalled to Constantinople on the plea that the sinking state of ItSv 
would he retrieved by the single presence of the conqueror. But 
no sooner had he returned than an hostile commission was sent to 
the East to seize his treasures and criminate his actions ; the guards 
and veterans who followed his piivate banner -were distributed 
among the chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs presumed to 
cast lots for the partition of his martial domestics. When he passed 
with a small and sordid retinue through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, his forlorn appearance excited the amazement and compassion 
of the people. Justinian and Theodora received him with cold 
ingratitude, the servile crowd with insolence ancT contempt; and in 
the evening he retired with trembling steps to his deserted palace. 
An indisposition, feigned or real^ had confined Antonina to her 
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apartment ; and slie walked disdainfully silent in tlie adjacent 
portico, while Belisarius threw himself on his hed, and expected, in 
an agony of grief and terror, the death which he had so often braved 
under the walls of Borne. Long after sunset a messenger was 
announced from the empress : he opened with anxious curiosity the 
letter which contained the sentence of his fate. “You cannot be 
ignorant how much you have deserved my displeasure. I am not 
insensible of the services of Antonina. To her merits and interces- 
sion I have granted your life, and permit you to retain a part of 
your treasures, which might he justly forfeited to tlie state. Let 
your gratitude where it is due be displayed, not in words, but in 
your future behaviour.” I know not how to believe or to relate the 
transports with which the hero is said to have received this ignomi- 
nious pardon. He fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet 
of his saviour, and he devoutly promised to live the faithful and 
submissive slave of Antonina. A fine of 120,000L was levied on 
the fortunes of Belisaiius ; and with the office of count, or master of 
the royal stables, he accepted the conduct of the Italian war. At 
his departure from Constantinople his friends, and even the public, 
were persuaded that as soon as he regained his freedom he would 
renounce his dissimulation ; and that his wife, Theodora, and per- 
haps the emperor himself, would be sacrificed to the just revenge of 
a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived ; and the unconquer- 
able patience and loyalty of Belisarius appear either or above 
the character of a jmau-. 

§ 5. During the absence of Belisarius in the East, Justinian had 
lost his recent acquisitions in Africa and Italy. After many ^^ears 
of anarchy, which it would he tedious to recount, the province of 
Africa was again brought under the dominion of Justinian; and 
the Boman emperors continued to reign above a century over 
Carthage and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. But the 
revolt of Italy and its recovery by Naises are more worthy of our 
attention, and deserve a fuller narrative. The jealousy of the 
Byzantine court had not permitted Belisarius to achieve the con- 
quest of Italy ; and his abrupt departure revived the courage of the 
Goths, who respected his genius, his virtue, and even the laudable 
motive which had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive and 
reject them. They had lost their king (an inconsiderable loss), 
their capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, 
and the military force of 200,000 barbarians, magnificently equipped 
with horses and arms. Yet all was not lost as long as Pavia was 
defended by 1000 Goths, inspired by a sense of honour, the love of 
freedom, and tibp memory of their past greatness ; anc LTotila. t he 
nephew of the late king, accepted the vacant throne, anogenerously 
undertook the restoration of the kingdom of Italy. His success -was 
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rapid, and tlie incompetent successors of Bclisarius fled before liia 
arms. Totila traversed tbe Apennines, suspended tlie important 
conq^uest of "Raveima, Florence, and Borne, and marclied tilirougli 
tbe heart of Italy to form the siege, or rather the hlockade of 
Naples. The Boman chiefs, imprisoned in their respective cities 
and accusing each other of the common disgrace, did not presume to 
disturb his enterprise. After the reduction of Naples, the provinces 
of Lucania, Apulia, and Oalabiia submitted to the king of the Goths. 
Totila led his army to the gates of Borne, iiitched his camp at Tihur 
or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly exhorted 
the senate and people to compare the tyranny of the Greeks with 
the blessings of the Gothic reign. The rajpid success of Totila may 
be partly ascribed to the revolution which thi*ee years’ experience 
had produced in the sentiments of the Italians. At the command, 
or at least in the name, of a catholic emperor, the pope Sylverins, 
their spiritual father, had been toi*n from the Boman church, and 
either starved or murdered on a desolate island. The virtues of 
Belisarius were replaced by the various or uniform vices of eleven 
chiefs at Borne, Bavenna, Floience, Perugia, Spoleto, &c., who 
abused their authority for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The 
improvement of the revenue was committed to Al^mdpx, a subtle 
scribe, long practised in tbe fraud and oppression of the Byzantine 
schools. Instead of expecting the restoration of peace and industry, he 
imposed a heavy assessment on the fortunes of the Italians. Yet his 
X^resent or future demands were less odious than a X)rosecution of arbi- 
trary rigour against the persons and proxierty of all those who, under 
the Gothic kings, had been concerned in the receipt and expenditure 
of the public money. The subjects of Justinian who escaped these 
partial vexations were oppressed by their regular maintenance of the 
soldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and despised, and their hasty 
sallies in q^uest of wealth or suhsisteuce X->rovoked the inhabitants of 
the country to await or implore their deliverance fiom the virtues 
of a barbarian. Totila was chaste and temperate, and none were 
deceived, either friends or enemies, who depended on his faith or 
his clemency. The Boman captives and deserters were tempted to 
enlist in the service of a liberal and courteous adversary, the slaves 
were attracted by the firm and faithful promise that they should 
never be delivered to their masters ; and from the thousand warriors 
of Pavia a new people, under the same appellation of Goths, was 
insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. 

§ 6. The return of Belisarius to save the country which he had 
subdued, was pressed with equal vehemence by his friends and 
enemies, ai;^d the Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on 
the veteran commander. An hero on the banks of the Euphrates 
a. slave in the palace of Constantinople, he accepted with reluctance 
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the painfu* task of suiDporting his own reputation and retrieving the 
.faults of his successors. He came without troops, and he soon dis- 
covered that he was sent to remain the idle and impotent spectator of 
the glory of a young barbarian. An officer in whom Belisaiius con- 
fided was despatched from Bavenna to hasten and conduct the suc- 
cours, but the message was neglected, and the messenger was detained 
at Constantinople by an advantageous marriage. After his patience 
had been exhausted by delay and disappointment, the Boman general 
repassed the Adriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival of the 
troops, which were slowly assembled among the subjects and allies 
of the empire. His powers were still inadequate to the deliverance 
of Borne, which was closely besieged by the Grothic king. The 
Appian Way, a march of forty days, was covered by the barbarians ; 
and as the prudence of Belisarius declined a battle, he preferred the 
safe and speedy navigation of five days from the coast of Epirus to 
the mouth of the Tiber. After reducing, by force or treaty, the 
towns of inferior note in the midland provinces of Italy, Totila pro- 
ceeded, not to assault, but to encompass and starve, the ancient 
capital (a.d. 546). Borne was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded 
by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran chief of Grothic extraction, who 
filled, with a garrison of 3,000 soldieis, the spacious circle of her 
venerable walls. From the distress of the people he extracted a 
profitable trade, and secretly lejoiced in the continuance of the siege. 
He imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the re- 
mainder to the wealthy Bomans. A tasteless and unwholesome 
mixture, in which the hran thrice exceeded the quantity of flour, 
appeased the hunger of the poor ; they were gradually reduced to 
feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to snatch the 
grass and even nettles which grew among the ruins of the city. 
Belisarius, who had landed at the port, made a vain attempt to 
relieve the city ; and after this failure Borne was left without pro- 
tection to the mercy or indignation of Totila. Four Isaurian sen- 
tinels introduced the Goths into the city, and Bessas, witb his 
troops, retired vithout ofiering any opposition (a.d. 546, Dec. 17). 
The lives of the Bomans were spared, but the Goths were rewarded 
by the freedom of pillage ; and against the city itself, which had so 
long delayed the course of his victories, Totila appeared inexorable. 
One-third of the walls, in different parts, was demolished by his 
command ; fire and engines prepared to consume or subvert the 
most stately works of antiquity ; and the world was astonished by 
the fatal decree that Borne was to be changed into a pasture for 
cattle. The firm and temperate remonstrance of Belisarius sus- 
pended the execution ; he warned the barbarian not to sully Ms 
fame by the destruction of those monuments wMch wefe the glory 
of the dead and the delight of the living ; and Totila was persuaded. 
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by the advice of an enemy, to preserve Home as the ornament of his 
kingdom, or the fairest pledge of peace and reconciliation. AVhen 
he had signified to the ambassadors of Beli sarins his intention of 
sparing the city, he stationed an army at the distance of 120 fnr- 
longs, to observe the motions of the Roman general. With the 
remainder of his forces he marched into Lucania and Apnlia. The 
senators were dragged in his train, and afterwards confined in the 
fortresses of Camjiania ; the citizens, with their wives and childien, 
were dispersed in exile ; and during forty days Rome was abandoned 
to desolate and dreary solitude. 

§ 7. The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action tc 
which, according to the event, tlie public opinion would apply the 
names of rashness or heroism. After the departure of Totiia, the 
Roman general sallied from the port at the head of a thousand horse, 
cuL in pieces the enemy who opposed his progress, and visited with 
pity and reverence the vacant space of the eternal city (a.d. 547, 
February). Resolved to maintain a station so conspicuous in the 
eyes of mankind, he summoned the gieatest part of his troops to the 
standard which he erected on the Capitol : the old inhabitants were 
recalled by the love of their country and the hopes of food ; and the 
keys of Rome were sent a second time to the emxieror Justinian. 
The walls, as far as they had been demolished by the Goths, -were 
repaiied with rude and dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored; 
iron sjpikes were profusely scattered in the highways to annoy the 
feet of the horses ; and as new gates could not suddenly be jn’o- 
cured, the entrance was guarded by a Sxiartan rampart of his 
bravest soldiers. At the expiration of 25 days Totila returned by 
hasty marches from Apulia to avenge the injury and disgrace. Beli- 
sarius expected his ajDproach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in 
three general assaults ; they lost the flower of their troops ; the 
royal standard had almost fallen into the hands of the enemy, and 
the fame of Totxla sunk, as it had risen, with the fortune of his arms^?. 
Whatever skill and courage could achieve had been perfoimed by the 
Roman general ; it remained only that Justinian should terminate, 
by a strong and seasonable effort, the w^ar which he had ambitiously 
undei taken. The indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince who 
despised his enemies and envied his servants, protected the calami- 
ties of Italy. I After a long silence Belisarius was commanded to 
leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport himself into the 
province of Lucania, whose inhahitants, inflamed hy catholic zeal, 
haa cast away the yoke of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble 
warfare the hero, invincible against the power of the barbarians, was 
basely vanquished by the delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice 
of his own officers. The conqueror of Italy continued to languish. 
Inglorious and -nactive. till Antonina, who had been sent to Con- 
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stantinopie to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of the 
.empress, the permission of Ms return. 

§ 8. The five last campaigns of Belisarius (a.d. 544-548) might 
abate the envy of his competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and 
woimded by the blaze of his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy 
from the Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive along the coast, with- 
out daring to march into the country, or to accept the bold and repeated 
challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of the few who could dis- 
criminate counsels from events, and compare the instruments with 
tiie execution, he appeared a more consummate master of the art of 
war than in the season of his prosperity, when he presented two 
captive kings before the throne of Justinian. The valour of Beli- 
sai lus was not chilled by age ; his prudence was matured by expe- 
rience ; but the moral virtues of humanity and justice seem to have 
\ielded to the hard necessity of the times. The parsimony ’or 
poverty of the emperor compelled Mm to deviate from the rule of 
conduct which had deserved the love and confidence of the Italians. 
The war was mamtained hy the oppression of Bavenna, Sicily, and 
all the faithful subjects of the empire. The avarice of Antonina, 
which had been sometimes diverted by love, now reigned without a 
rival in her breast. Belisarius himself had always understood that 
riches in a corrupt age, aie the support and ornament of personal 
merit. And it cannot he presumed that he should stain Ms honour 
for the public service, without applying a part of the spoil to his 
private emolument. Belisarius reposed from Ms toils, in the Mgh 
station of general of the East and count of the domestics ; and the 
older consuls and patricians respectfully yielded the piecedency of 
rank to the peerless merit of the first of the Eomaiis. 

§ 9. Before the departure of Belisarius Perusia was besieged, and 
few cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Bavenna, Ancona, 
and Orotona still resisted the haibarians ; and when Totila asked in 
maniage one of the daughters of Prance, he was stung hy the just 
reproach that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title till it was 
acknowledged by the Boman people. Totila again laid siege to 
Borne, and the city was a second time betrayed to the Goths by the 
treachery of some Isaurian troops (a.d. 549). Totila no longer 
entertained a wish of destroying the edifices of Borne, which he now 
respected as the seat of the GotMc kingdom : the senate and people 
were restored to their country ; the means of subsistence were libe- 
rally provided; and Totila, in the robe of peace, exMbited tlie 
equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he amused the eyes of the 
multitude, 400 vessels were prepared for the embarkation of his 
troops. The cities of Bhegium and Tarentiim were reduced ; he 
passed into Sicily, the object of Ms implacable resentment ; and the 
islanrl was stripped of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the eartli. 
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and of an infinite number of liorses, siieep, and oxen, Sardinia and 
Corsica obeyed the fortune of Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece 
was «risited by a fleet of 300 galleys. The Goths were landed in 
Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus ; they advanced as far 
as NTicopolis, the trophy of Augustus, and Eodona, once famous by 
the oracle of Jove. In every step of his victories the wise barbarian 
repeated to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the concord of 
their predecessors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in the ser- 
vice of the empire. 

§ 10. Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace, but he neglected 
the prosecution of war ; and the indolence of his temper disap- 
pointed, in some degree, the obstinacy of his passions. From this 
salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by the Pope Yigilius 
and the patrician Oethegus, who appeared before his throne, and 
adjured him, in the name of God and the people, to resume the 
conq[uest and deliverance of Italy. After the death of Gernianus, 
the nephew of the emperor, to whom the war had been first entrusted, 
the nations were provoked to smile by the strange intelligence that 
the command of the Eoman armies was given to an eunuch- But 
the eunuch PTaises is ranked among the few who have rescued that 
unhappy name from the contempt and hatred of mankind. A feeble, 
diminutive body concealed the soul of a statesman and a warrior. 
His youth had been employed in the management of the loom and 
distaff, in the cares of the household, and the service of female 
luxury ; but while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised the 
faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the 
schools and the camp, he studied in the iralace to dissemble, to 
flatter, and to persuade ; and as soon as he ax^proached the x^erson of 
the emperor, Justinian listened with surprise and xfi^2,sure to the 
manly counsels of his chamberlain and private treasurer. The 
talents of Harses were tried and improved in frequent embassies : he 
led an army into Italy, during the first command of Belisarius, and 
acquired a practical knowledge of the war and the country. TwelVb 
years after his return the eunuch was chosen to achieve the con- 
quest which had been left imperfect by the first of the Roman 
generals. Instead of being dazzled by vanity or emulation, he 
seriously declared that, unless he were armed with an adequate force, 
he would never consent to risk his own glory and that of his sove- 
reign. Justinian granted to the favourite what he might have 
denied to the hero : the Gothic -war was rekindled from its ashes, 
and the preparations were not unworthy of the ancient majesty of 
the empire. The key of the public treasure was put into Ms band to 
collect magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, to 
discharge the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fugitives 
and deserters. Absolute in the exercise of Ms authority, more 
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absolute in the affection of ids troops, iTarses led a numerous and 
gallant army from Philippopolis to Salona, from whence he coasted 
the eastern side of the Adriatic as far as the confines of Italy. His 
progress was checked. The East could not supply vessels capable 
of transporting such multitudes of men and horses. In this per- 
plexity an officer of experience proposed a measure, secure by the 
appearance of rashness, that the Homan army should cautiously 
advance along the sea-shore, while the fleet preceded their march, and 
successively cast a bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, the 
Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that fall into the 
Adriatic to the north of Bavenna. Nine days he reposed in the 
city, collected the fragments of the Italian army, and marched 
towards Bimini to meet the defiance of an insulting enemy. 

§ 11. The prudence of hfarses impelled him to speedy and decisive 
action. His powers were the last effort of the state ; the cost of 
each day accumulated the enormous account, and the nations, tm- 
trained to discipline or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to turn 
their arms against each other, or against their benefactor. The 
same considerations might have tempered the ardour of Totila. But 
he was conscious that the clergy and people of Italy aspired to 
a second revolution : he felt or suspected the rapid progiess of 
treason, and he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom on the chance 
of a day, in which the valiant would be animated by instant danger, 
and the disaffected might be awed by mutual ignorance. In bis 
march from Havenna the Eoman general chastised the garrison of 
Bimini, traversed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered 
the Plaminian Way, nme miles beyond the perforated rock, an ob- 
stacle of art and nature which might have stopped or retarded his 
progress. The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Borne, they advanced without delay to seek a superior enemy, and 
the two armies approached each other at the distance of 100 fur- 
longs, between Tagina and the sepulchres of the Gauls. The Goths 
wbre defeated with great slaughter, and Totila was slain as he fled 
from the battle (a. r>, 552, July). This victory was followed by 
the capture of Borne ; and Justinian once more received the keys 
of the city, which, under his reign, had been five times taken and 
recovered.;^ The fate of the senate suggests an awful lesson of the 
vicissitude of human affairs. Of the senators whom Totila had 
banished from their country, some were rescued by an officer of 
Belisarins and transported from Campania to Sicily, while others 
were too guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor 
to provide horses for their escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren 
languished five years in a state of in<3igence and exile ; the victory 
of BTarses revived their hopes ; but their premature return to the 
metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths, and all the for- 
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tresses of Campania were stained witli patrician Llood. After a 
period of thirteen centuries the institution of Romulus expired ; 
and if the nobles of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few 
subsecLuent traces can be discovered of a public council or consti- 
tutional order. Ascend six hundred years, and contemplate the 
kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen 
of the Roman senate ! 

§ 12. The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of the nation 
retired beyond the Po, and Teias was unanimously chosen to suc- 
ceed and revenge their departed hero. The new king immediately 
sent ambassadors to imi^lore, or rather to purchase, the aid of the 
Pranks, and nobly lavished for the public safety the riches which 
had been deposited in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal 
treasure was guarded by his brother Aligein, at Cumai in Campania ; 
but the strong castle which Totila had fortified was closely besieged 
by the arms of Naises. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Ve- 
suvius, the Gothic king by rapid and secret marches advanced to 
the relief of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, 
and iiitchod his camp on the banks of the Sarniis or Draco, which 
flows fiom Nucciia into the bay of Naples. The Goths were again 
defeated, Teias, their last king, was slain in the battle/(A. n. 553), 
and Aligein, after defending Cumse above a year against the forces 
of the Romans, at length surrendered to Narses. 

§ 13. After the death of Teias, Italy was overwhelmed by a 
new deluge of barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, 
reigned over the Austrasians or Oriental Pranks. The guardians of 
Theodcbald entertained with coldness and reluctance the magnificent 
promises of the Gothic ambassadors. But the sjiirit of a martial 
people outstripped the timid counsels of the couit: two brothers, 
Lotliaire and Buccelin, the dulves of the Alemanni, stood forth as 
the leaders of the Italian war, and 75,000 Germans descended in the 
autumn (a. d. 553) from the Rhsetian Alps into the plain of Milan. 
The conqueror of Italy opened a free passage to the inesistihlc torreS-it 
of barbarians, who plundered the peninsula without resistance as far as 
Rhegium and Otranto. Buccelin was actuated by ambition, and Lo- 
thaire by avarice. The former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom 
the latter, after a promise to his brother, of speedy succours, returnee 
by the same road to deposit his treasure beyond the Alps- But the 
strength of their armies was already wasted by the change of climate 
and contagion of disease; the Germans revelled in the vintage oj 
I taly, and their own intemjierance avenged in some degree tlie 
miseries of a defenceless people. At the entrance of the spring 
(a. d. 554) the Imperial troops who had guarded the cities as- 
sercbled, to the number of 18,000 men, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Their winter hours had not been consumed in idleness. By 
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the command and after the example of NTarses, they repeated each 
‘day their military exercise on foot and on horseback, accustomed 
their ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps 
and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of Sicily, 
Buccelin with 30,000 Franks and Alemanni slowly moved towards 
Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge of Oasilinum, and 
covered his right by the stream of the Vultumus. He impatiently 
expected the return of Lothaire ; ignoa*ant, alas ! that his brother 
could never return, and that the chief and his army had been swept 
away by a strange disease on the banks of the lake Benacus, between 
Trent and Verona. The banners of Narses soon approached the 
Vulturnus, and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on the event 
of this final contest. Perhaps the talents of the Roman general 
were most conspicuous in the calm operations which precede the 
tumult of a battle. His skilful movements intercepted the sub- 
sistence of the barbarian, deprived him of the advantage of the 
bridge and river, and in the choice of the ground and moment of 
action reduced him to comply with the inclination of his enemy. 
FTarses gained another signal victory ; and Buccelin and the greatest 
part of his army perished on the field of battle, in the waters of 
the Vultumus, oi hy the hands of the enraged peasants. After the 
battle of Casilinum Harses entered the capital ; the arms and trea- 
sures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Alemanni were displayed ; 
his soldiers, with garlands in their hands, chanted the praises of the 
conqueror ; and Rome for the last time beheld the semblance of a 
triumph. 

§ 14. After a reign of 60 years the throne of the Gothic kings * 
was filled hy the exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in peace 
and war of the emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction was soon 
reduced to the limits of a narrow province ; but Narses himself, the 
first and most powerful of the exarchs, administered above 15 years 
the entire kingdom of Italy (a. n. 554-568). Like Belisarius, he 
liad deserved the honours of envy, calumny, and disgiace : hut the 
favourite eunuch still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian ; or the 
leader of a victorious army awed and repressed the ingratitude of a 
timid court. The remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the j 
country, or mingled with the people; and the Franks, instead of ^ 
revenging the death of Buccehn, abandoned, without a struggle, 
their Italian conquests. The civil state of Italy, after the agitation 
of a long tempest, was fixed hy a pragmatic sanction, which the 
emperor promulgated at the request of the pope. J ustinian intro- • 
duced his own jurisprudence into the schools and tribunals of the 
West : he ratified the acts of Theodoric and his imiq,ediate sue- d 
cessors, but every deed was rescinded and abolished wliicb force bad 
extoited or fear had subscribed under the usurpation of Totsl^ 
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> Under the exarclis of Kavenna, Home was degraded to the second 
rank. Yet the senators were gratified by the permission of 
visiting their estates in Italy, and of approaching without obstacle 
the throne of Constantinople ; the regulation of weights and mea- 
sures was delegated to the pope and senate ; and the salari 3 S of 
lawyers and j^hysicians, of orators and grammarians, were destined 
to preserve or rekindle the light of science in the ancient capital. 
Justinian might dictate benevolent edicts, and Narses might second 
his wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of 
churches. But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy ; and 
I the 20 years of the Gothic war had consummated the distress and 
^ depoiDulation of Italy. As early as the fourth campaign, under the 
discipline of Belisarius himself, 50,000 labourers died of hunger in 
the narrow region of Picenum ; and a strict interpretation of the 
evidence of Procopius would swell the loss of Italy above the total 
sum of her present inhabitants. 

§ 15. I desire to believe, but I daio not affirm, that Belisarius 
sincerely rejoiced in 'the tiiumph of Narses. Yet tbo consciousness 
of Ms o^vn exploits might teach him to esteem, wdthout jealousy, 
the merit of a rival ; and the repose of the aged warrior was 
crowned by a last victory, which saved the emperor and the 
capital. 

' The European provinces of Justinian’s empire were annually 
devastated by the Bulgarians and the Slavonians, who dwelt or 
wandered in the plains of Ttussia, Lithuania, and Poland. The 
Bulgarians were the remains of the Huns, who, after their defeat 
on the death of Attila, retreated eastward to the Euxine and the 
lake M^otis. The Slavonians have in all ages been divided into 
two great branches, a western and an eastern, of which the former 
bore the name of Sclaveni and the latter that of Antes in the reign 
of Justinian. The western branch of the Slavonic family now com- 
prehends the Bohemians, the Slovaks in Hungary, the Poles, and 
the Swabians or Horthern Wends, of whom the last extend along 
the Baltic from the Vistula to the Elbe, The eastern Slavonians 
Vare the Eussians, the Servians, the Croats, and the southern Wends^ 
of whom the last inhabit Oarinthia, Oamiola, Styria, &c. 

The Bulgarians and Slavonians sometimes united their forces foi 
the plunder of the Homan provinces ; and while Justinian exulted 
in the glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the rexmblic, he 
trembled for the safety of Constantinople. The same year, and 
possibly the same month, in which Bavenna surrendered, was 
marked by an invasion of the Bulgarians, so dreadful that it almost 
effaced the memory of their past inroads. The^f spread from the 
suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf, destroyed 32 cities or 
castles, and repassed the Danube, dragging at their horses’ heels 
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120,000 of tlie subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad tbey 
'pierced the wall of tbe Thracian Ohersonesus, extirpated the habi- 
tations and the inhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and 
returned to their companions laden with the spoils of Asia. An- 
other party, which seemed a multitude in the eyes of the Eomans, 
penetrated without opposition from the straits of Thermopylae to 
the isthmus of Corinth ; and the last ruin of Greece has appeared 
an object too minute for the attention of history. The works which 
the emperor raised for the protection, but at the expense of his sub- 
jects, served only to disclose the weakness of some neglected part ; 
and the walls, which by flattery had been deemed impregnable, 
were either deserted by the garrison or scaled by the barbarians. 

§ 16. In the 32nd winter of Justinian’s reign (a. d. 559) the 
Danube was deeply frozen ; Eabergan led the cavalry of the Bul- 
garians, and his standard was followed by a promiscuous multitude 
of Slavonians. The savage chief passed, without opposition, the 
river and the mountains, spread his troops over Macedonia and 
Thrace, and advanced with no more than 7000 horse to the long walls 
which should have defended the territory of Constantinople. But 
the works of man are impotent against the assaults of nature : a 
recent earthquake had shaken the foundations of the walls ; and the 
forces of the empire were employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, and Persia. The tents of Zabergan were pitched at the dis- 
tance of 20 miles from the city, on the banks of a small river which 
encircles Melanthias and after-wards falls into the Propontis. Justi- 
nian trembled : by his command the vessels of gold and silver were 
removed from the churches in the neighbourhood, and even the 
suburbs, of Constantinople ; tbe ramparts were lined with trembling 
spectators ; tbe golden gate was crowded with useless generals and tri- 
bunes ; and the senate shared the fatigues and the apprehensions of the 
populace. But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a 
feeble veteran, who was compelled by the public danger to resume the 
armour in which he had entered Carthage and defended Borne. The 
horses of the royal stables, of private citizens, and even of the circus, 
were hastily collected ; the emulation of the old and young was 
roused by tbe name of Belisarius, and his first encampment was in 
the presence of a victorious enemy. The next morning the Bulgarian 
cavalry advanced to the charge. But they heard the shouts of mul- 
titudes, they beheld the arms and discipline of the front ; they were 
assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose from tha 
woods ; their foremost warriors fell by the hand of the aged hero 
and Ms guards ; and the swiftness of their evolutions was rendered 
useless hy the Close attack and rfipid pursuit pf the Bpmans. In 
this acMon (so speedy was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only 400 
horse : hut Constantinople was saved ; and Zaberga-n, who felt the 
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band of a master, withdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends were numerous in the councils of the emperor, and Beli-' 
sarins obeyed with reluctance the commands of envy and Justinian, 
which forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his country. On 
his return to the city, the people, still conscious of their danger, 
accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, 
which were imputed as a crime to the victorious general. But when 
he entered the palace the courtiers were silent, and the emperor, 
after a cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to mingle with 
the train of slaves. 

§ 17. About four years after the last victory of Belisarius, a con- 
spiracy was formed against the hfe of Justinian. One of the con- 
spirators accused two officers of the household of Belisarius, and 
torture forced them to declare that they had acted according to the 
secret instructions of their patron. Posterity will not hastily believe 
that an hero who in the vigour of life had disdained the fairest 
oilers of ambition and revenge should stoop to the murder of his 
Xaince, whom he could not long expect to survive. His followeis 
were impatient to fly; but flight must have been suppoited by rebel- 
lion, and he had lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius 
appeared before the council with less fear than indignation : after 
foity years’ service the emperor had prejudged his guilt; and in- 
justice was sanctified by the presence and authority of the patriarch. 
The life of Belisarius was graciously spared, but his fortunes were 
sequestered ; and, from December to July, he was guarded as a pri- 
soner in his own palace (a. d. 563-664). At length his innocence 
was acknowledged ; his freedom and honours were restored ; and 
death, which might be hastened by resentment and grief, removed 
him from the world about eight months after his deliverance (a.d. 
565). The name of Belisarius can never die : but, instead of the 
funeral, the monuments, the statues, so justly due to his memory, 
I only read that his treasures, the spoils of the Goths and Vandals, 
were immediately confiscated by the emperor. Some decent portion 
was roaerved, however, for the use of his widow : and as Antonina 
had much to repent, she devoted the last remains of her life and 
fortune to the foundation of a convent. Such is the simple and 
genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius, and the ingratitude of 
Justinian. That he was deprived of his eyes, and reduced by envy 
to beg his bread, Give a penny to Belisarius the general ! ” is a 
fiction of later times, which has obtained credit, or rather favour, as 
a strange example of the vicissitudes of fortune.’*' 

§ 18. If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Belisarius, he 
enjoyed the base satisfaction only eight months, the last period of a 

* Some modem writers, however, argue in favour of the celebrated story 
cC the tragic fate of Belisarius. 
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leign of 38 and a life of 83 years (a. x>. 565, NTov. 14). It would 
te difficult to trace tlie cliaracter of a prince who is not the most 
conspicuous object of his own times : hut the confessions of an enemy 
may be received as the safest evidence of his virtues. The resem- 
blance of Justinian to the bust of Domitian is maliciously urged, 
with the aclvuowledgment, however, of a well-propoitioned fgure, a 
cuddy complexion, and a pleasing countenance. The emperor was 
easy of access, x^atient of hearing, courteous and affable in discourse, 
and a master of the angry passions which rage with such destructive 
violence in the breast of a despot. Procopius praises his temper, to 
rexuoach him with calm and deliberate cruelty ; but iu the conspi- 
lacies which attacked his authority and person, a more candid judge 
will approve the justice, or admire the clemency of Justinian. He 
excelled in the private virtues of chastity and temperance ; but his 
abstemious diet was regulated, not by the prudence of a philosopher, 
but the superstition of a monk. His repasts were shoit and fnigal : 
on solemn fasts he contented himself with water and vegetables ; 
and such was his strength as well as fervour, that he frequently 
Xmssed two days, and as many nights, without tasting any food. 
The measure of his sleep was not less rigorous : after the repose of a 
single hour, the body was awakened by the soul, and, to the asto- 
nishment of his chamberlains, Justinian walked or studied till the 
morning light. Such restless application prolonged his time for the 
acquisition of knowledge and the despatch of business ; and he 
might seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute and 
preposterous diligence, the general order of his administration. The\ 
emperor professed himself a musician and architect, a poet and phi- ^ 
losopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and if he failed in the enterprise 
of reconciling the Christian sects, the review of the Roman juris- 
prudence is a noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the 
government of the empire he was less wise, or less successful : the 
agp was unfortunate ; the people was ox^pressed and discontented ; 
Theodora abused her power ; a succession of had ministers disgraced z 
his judgment; and Justinian was neither bel6Ved in his life nor 
regretted at his death. The love of fame was deeply implanted in 
his breast, hut he condescended to the poor ambition of titles, 
honours, and contemporary praise ; and while he laboured to fix the 
admiration, he forfeited the esteem and affection of the Romans. 
The design of the African and Italian wars was boldly conceived 
and executed ; and his penetration discovered the talents of Beli sa- 
rins ill the camp, of Narses in the palace. But the name of the 
emx^teror is eclipsed by the names of his victorious generals; and 
Belisarius still lives to upbraid the envy and ingratitilde of his 
sovereign. The partial favour of mankind applauds the genius of a 
conqueror wlio leads and directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. 
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Tlie cliaraclers of Philip the Second and of Justinian are distin- 
guished by the cold ambition which delights in war, and declineis 
the dangers of the field. 

§ 19, I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earth- 
quakes, and the plague, which astonished or afflicted the age of 
Justinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of September, 
a comet was seen dm mg twenty days in the western quarter of the 
heavens, and which shot its rays into the north (a. d. 531). Eight 
years afterwards (a. n. 539), while the sun was in Capricorn, an- 
other comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary : the size was gra- 
dually increasing ; the head was in the east, the tail in the west, 
and it remained visible above forty days. The nations, who gazed 
with astonishment, expected wars and calamities from their baleful 
influence ; and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The 
astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the nature of these blazing 
stars, which they affected to represent as the floating meteors of the 
air ; and few among them embraced the simple notion of Seneca and 
the Ohaldseans, that they are only planets of a longer peiiod and 
more eccentric motion. 

II. The near approach of a comet may injure or destroy the globe 
which we inhabit ; but the changes on its surface have been hitherto 
produced by the action of volcanoes and earthquakes. ‘Without 
assigning the cause, history will distinguish the periods in which 
these calamitous events have been rare or frequent, and will observe 
that this fever of the earth raged with uncommon violence during 
the reign of Justinian. Each year is marked by the Te]petition of 
earthquakes, of such duration that Constantinople has been shaken 
above forty days ; of such extent that the shock has been commu- 
nicated to the whole surface of the globe, or at least of the Eoman 
empire. Two hundred and fifty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in the earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic multitudes 
were swelled hy the conflux of strangers to the festival of the Ascen- 
sion (a. x>. 526, May 20). The loss of Berytus was of smaller 
account, hut of much greater value (a. n. 551, July 9), That city, 
on the coast of Phoenicia, was illustrated by tbe study of the civil 
law, which opened the suiest road to wealth and dignity : the schools 
of Berytus were filled with the rising spirits of the age, and many a 
youth was lost in the earthquake who might have lived to be the 
scourge or the guardian of his country. 

III. ^Ethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised in every age as 
the original source and seminary of the plague. In a damp, hot, 
stagnatiifg air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction 
of animal substances, and especially from the swarms of locusts, not 
less destructive to mankind in their death than in their lives. The 
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fatal disease wMcli depopulated tlie earth, in the time of Justinian 
and his successors first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, 
"between the Serbonian beg and the eastern channel of the Kile 
(a, n, 542). From thence, tracing as it were a double path, it 
spread to the East, o^er Syria, Pei’sia, and the Indies, and "pene- 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa and ovei the conti- 
nent of Europe. In the spiing of the second year Constantinople, 
during three or four months, was visited by the pestilence ; and 
Piocopius, who observed its progress and sjj-Tnptoms with the eyes of 
a physician, has emulated the skill and diligence of Thucydides in 
the description of the plague of Athens. The infection was some- 
times announced by the visions of a distempered fancy, and the 
victim despaired as soon as he had heard the menace and felt the 
stroke of an invisible spectre. But the gi*eater number in their 
beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever ; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the colour 
of the patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. The same, 
the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling of 
the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the armpits, and under 
the ear ; and when these buboes or tumours were ojjened, they were 
found to contain a coalj or black substance, of the size of a lentil. 
If they came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
saved by this kind and natural discharge of the morbid humour ; 
but if they continued hard and dry, a mortification c^uickly ensued, 
and the fifth day was commonly the term of his life. The fever 
was often accompanied with lethargy or deliiium ; the bodies of the 
sick were coveied with black pustules or caibuncles, the sym^itoms 
of immediate death ; and in the constitutions too feeble to produce 
an eruption, the vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification 
of the bowels. Such was the universal corruption of the air, that 
the pestilence which hurst forth in the fifteenth year of Justinian 
was not checked or alleviated by any difference of the seasons. In 
tkue its first malignity was abated and dispersed ; the disease alter- 
nately languished and revived ; but it was not till the end of a cala- 
mitous period of 52 yeais (a. d. 542—594) that mankind recovered 
their health, or the air resumed its pure and salubrious quality. Ko 
facts have been preserved to sustain an account, or even a conjec- 
ture, of the numbers that perished in this extraordinary mortality. 
I only find that, during three months, five, and at length ten thou- 
sand persons died each day at Constantinople ; that many cities of 
the East were left vacant ; aud that in several districts of Italy the 
harvest and the vintage withered on the ground. The triple scourge 
of war, pestilence^ and famine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian ; and 
his reign is disgraced by a visible dec*, ease of the human species, which 
hsB never been repaired in some of the fairest countries of the globe, 
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TPIE LEGISIiATION OF JUSTINIAN. 

I 1. The Civil or Roman law. § 2. Laws of the kings of Rome. § 3. Tie 
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§ 12. Piaise and censure of the Code and Digest: loss of the ancient jiras- 
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children. § 17, Husbands and wives. § 18. Divorce. § 19. Incest, cm- 
cubines, and b^tards. §20. Guardians and wards. §21, ii. Or Things, 
Right of property. § 22. Inheritance and succession. § 23. Introduction 
and liberty of testaments. § 24. Legacies. § 25. Codicils and trusts. 
§ 26. m. Of Actions. Promises. § 27. Benefits. § 28. Injuries. 
§ 29. IV. Of Crimes and Punishments. Severity of the Twelve Tables: 
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§ X. Phe vain titles of tlie victories of Justinian are crtiinBIed. into 
dust, but name of tbe legislator is inscribed on: a fair and ever- 
lasting monument. Under bis reign, and bj his care, the civil juris- 
prudence was digested in the immortal works of the Con®, the Pan- 
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BJ5CTS, and tlie Institutes : tlie public reason of tlie Bomans baa 
been silently or studiously transfused into the domestic institutions 
of Europe, and the laws of Justinian still command the respect or 
obedience of independent nations. In the present chapter I shall 
trace the Boman jurisprudence from Bomulus to Justinian, appre- 
ciate the labours of that emperor, and pause to contemplate the 
piinciples of a science so important to the peace and hapjimess of 
society. The laws of a nation form the most instructive portion of 
its history; and, although I have devoted myself to write the annals 
of a declining monarchy, I shall embrace the occasion to breathe the 
pure and invigorating air of the republic. 

§ 2. The iirimitive government of Borne was composed with some 
political skill of an elective Idng, a council of nobles, and a geneial 
assembly of the people. War and leligion were administered hy the 
supreme magistiate, and he alone proposed the laws, which were 
debated in the senate, and finally ratified or rejected by a majority 
of votes in the thirty curice of the city. The state was changed by 
the last Tarquin into lawless despotism ; and when the kingly office 
was abolished, the patricians engrossed the benefits of freedom. The 
loyal laws became odious or obsolete, the mysterious deposit was 
silently preserved by tlie priests and nobles, and at the end of GO 
years the citizens of Borne still complained that they weie ruled 
by the aibitrary sentence of the magistrates. Yet the x^ositive in- 
stitutions of the kings had blended themselves with the public and 
jirivate manners of the city ; and some fragments of that venerable 
jurisprudence were compiled by the diligence of antiquarians.* 

§ 3. I shall not repeat the well-known story of the Decemviis, 
who sullied hy their actions the honour of inscribing on brass, or 
wood, or ivory, the twelve tables of the Boman laws. They weie 
dictated by the rigid and jealous spirit of an aristocracy which had 
yielded with lelnctance to the just demands of the x>eople. But the 
substance of the Twelve Tables was adajited to the state of the city, 
aild the Bomans had emerged from baiharism, since they were 
capable of studying and emhiacing the institutions of their moie 
enlightened neighbours. A wise Ephesian was driven hy envy from 
his native country : before he could reach the shores of Latium ho 
had observed the various forms of human nature and civil society ; 
he imparted liis knowledge to the legislators of Borne, and a statue 
Avas elected in the forum to the perpetual memory of Hermodoriis. 
Both Livy and Dionysius are willing to believe that the deputies of 
Rome visited Athens under the wise and splendid administration of 
Pericles, and that the laws of Solon were transfused into the Twelve 
Tables. If such* an embassy had indeed been received from the 

^ The most ancient 3ode or Digest was styled Jns Papirianum, from the 
first compiler, Papirms. 
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barLarians of Hesperia, the Eoman name would have been familiar 
to the Greeks before the reign of Alexander, and the faintest evi- 
dence would have been explored and celebrated by the curiosity of 
succeeding times. But the Athenian monuments are silent, nor will 
it seem credible that the patiicians should undcitake a long and 
perilous navigation to coi>y the purest model of a democracy. In 
the comparison of the tables of Solon with those of the Decemvirs, 
some casual lesemblance may he found, and some rules which 
nature and reason have revealed to every society. But in all the 
great lines of public and private jurispiudence the legislators of 
Rome and Athens appear to be strangers or adverse to each other. 

Whatever might he the origin or the merit of the Twelve Tables, 
they obtained among the Romans that blind and partial rcveience 
which the lawyers of every country delight to bestow on their mu- 
nicipal institutions. The Twelve Tables were committed to the 
niemoiy of the young and the meditation of the old ; they were 
transcribed and illustrated with learned diligence : they had escaped 
the flames of the Gauls ; they subsisted in the age of Justinian, and 
their subsequent loss has been imperfectly restored by the laboiiis 
of modern critics. But although those venerable monuments wore 
considered as the rule of right and the fountain of justice, they were 
overwhelmed by the weight and variety of new laws which, at the 
end of five centuries, became a grievance more intolerable than the 
vices of the city. Three thousand brass plates, the acts of the senate 
and people, were deposited in the Capitol ; and some of the acts, as 
the Julian law against extortion, surpassed the number of an hun- 
dred chapters. The Decemvirs had neglected to import the sanction 
of Zaleucus, which so long maintained the integrity of his republic. 
A Locrian who projrosed any new law stood forth in the assembly 
of the people with a cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected 
the innovator was instantly strangled. 

§ 4. The Decemvirs bad been named, and tbeir tables were 
proved, by an assembly of the centuries^ in which riches prepon- 
derated against numbers. To the first class of Romans, the pro- 
prietors of 100,000 pounds of copper, 98 votes were assigned, and 
only 95 were left for the six inferior classes, distributed according to 
tbeir substance by the artful policy of Servius. The laws passed 
by the centuries were properly called Leges. But the tribunes soon 
established a more specious and popular maxim, that every citizen 
has an equal right to enact the laws which he is bound to obey. 
Instead of the centuries, they convened the tribes ; and the patricians, 
after an impotent str-uggle, submitted to the decrees of an assembly 
in which their votes were confounded with those of the meanest 
plebeians. These decrees, which were named Rlebiscita, were 
equally binding as the Leges, from which they were dfetinguished 
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only in name. Even under tlie republic the senate had a share in 
the legislative power, and the SEK-ATtrs-coisrsuLTA had the force 
and validity of laws. From the time of Tiberius these decrees be- 
came more frequent, because the emperors employed this means 
of flattering the pride of the senators by granting them the right of 
deliberating upon all affairs which did not entrench upon the im- 
perial power. But the most important source of the Homan law was 
the Edicts of the praetors. As soon as the praetor ascended his 
tribunal, he announced by the voice of the crier, and afterwards 
inscribed on a white wall, the rules which he proposed to follow in 
the administration of justice. It was not according to his caprice 
that the pr^tor framed his regulations. The most distinguished 
lawyers of Rome were invited hy the pr^tor to assist in drawing tip 
this annual law, which, according to its principle, was only a de- 
claration which this magistrate made to the imblic, to announce the 
manner in which he would judge, and to guard against eveiy 
charge of partiality. He was bound strictly to adhere to the letter 
and spirit of his first pioclamation, according to the Cornelian 
law, by which these edicts were called perpetual, and he conld 
make no change in a regulation once published. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the praetois had the power of departing from the funda- 
mental laws, or the laws of the Twelve Tables. The people held them 
in such consideration, that the praators rarely enacted laws con- 
trary to their provisions ; but as some provisions were found ineffi- 
oient, others opposed to the manners of the people and to the spirit 
of subsequent ages, the prsetors, still maintaining respect for the 
laws, endeavoured to bring them into accordance with the necessities 
of the existing time, by such fictions as best suited the nature of the 
case. In the reign of Hadrian, the pr^torship of Salviiis Julian, 
an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the composition of the 
peupetxjal edict. This well-digested code contained everything 
of value in the previous pr^torian edicts ; and although it was only 
I)erpetual in the same sense as the former edicts, namely, that the 
magistrate could not change them during his year of office, yet, after 
the labours of so many men distinguished in jurisprudence, the 
framing of the Perpetual Edict of Julian attained such perfection 
that no alteration was made in it, and it became the invariable 
standard of civil jurisprudence. 

§ 5. The emperors possessed legislative power, since the Roman 
people by the Lex Imperii, subsequently called Lex Regia, trans- 
ferred to their prince the full extent of their own sovereignty. But 
from Augustus to Trajan, the modest Caesars were content to pro- 
mulgate their ©diets in the various characters of a Roman magis- 
trate ; and in the decrees of the senate the epistles anS orations of 
the prince were respectfully inserted. Hadrian appears to hay© 
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been the first who assumed without disguise the plenitude of legis- 
lative power. And this innovation, so agreeable to his active mind., 
was countenanced by the patience of the times and his long absence 
from the seat of government. The same policy was embiaced by 
succeeding monarchs, and, accoiding to the haish metajihor of 
Tertullian, the gloomy and intricate foiest of ancient laws was 
cleared away by the axe of royal mandates and constitutions,^ 
During four centiuies, from Hadrian to Justinian, the public and 
private jurisprudence was moulded by the will of the soveieign, and 
few institutions, either human or divine, were x:)ermitted to stand on 
their former basis. Tbe rescripts of the emperor, i ejilies to the con- 
sultations of the magistrates, his grants and decrees^ his edicts and 
pragmatic sanctions^ were subsciibed in purple ink, and tiansmitted 
to the provinces as general or siiecial laws, which the magistrates 
were bound to execute and tbe people to obey. But as their number 
continually multiplied, the rule of obedience became each day more 
doiihifiil and obscure, till the will of the soveieign was fixed and 
ascertained in tlie Gregoiian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian 
codes. The two first, of which some fiagments have escaped, w'ere 
framed by two private la'wyers to pieserve the constitutions of the 
Pagan emperors from Hadrian to Constantine. The thiid, which is 
still extant, was digested in 16 hooks by the order of the younger 
Theodosius to oonseciate the laws of the Christian princes from Con- 
stantine to his own reign. But the three codes obtained an equal 
authority in the tribunals, and any act which was not included in 
the sacred deposit might he disiegarded by the judge as sjourioim or 
obsolete. 

§ 6. Among savage nations the want of letters is imperfectly sup- 
plied by the use of visible signs, which awaken attention and per- 
petuate the lemembrance of any public or jirivate tiansaction. The 
jurisprudence of the first Romans exhibited the scenes of a jianto- 
mime: the woids were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
error or neglect in the forms of proceeding was sufficient to anmsl 
the siibstance of the fairest claim. The communion of the marriage- 
life w^s denoted by the necessary elements of fire and water ; and 
the divorced wife resigned the bunch of keys, by the delivery of 
which she had been invested with the government of the family. 

1 he manumission of a son or a slave was performed by turning him 
round with a gentle blow on the cheek ; a work was prohibited by 
the casting of a stone ; prescription was interrupted by the breaking 
of a branch ; the clenched fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit ; 
the right hand was the gift of faith and confidence. The indenture 
of covenants was a broken straw ; and weights and scales were intro- 
duced into bvery payment. If a citizen pursued any stolen goods 
into a neighbour’s house he concealed his nakedness with a linen 
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towel, and hid tus face with a mask or basin, lest lie should en- 
’COimter the eyes of a virgin or a matron. In a civil action, the 
plaintiff touched the ear of liis witness, seized his reluctant adversary 
by the neck, and implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid of his 
fellow-citizens. The two competitors grasped each other’s hand as 
if they stood prepared for combat before the tribunal of the pr®tor * 
he commanded them to produce the object of the dispute; they 
went, thsy returned with measured steps, and a clod of earth was 
cast at his feet to represent the field for which they contended. 
This occult science of the words and actions of law w^as the inheri- 
tance of the pontiffs and patricians. Like the Chaldsean astrologers, 
they announced to their clients the days of business and repose ; 
these important trifles were interwoven wdth the religion of Niiina, 
and after the publication of the Twelve Tables the Roman people was 
still enslaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The treachery 
of a plebeian officer * at length revealed the profitable mystery ; in 
a more enlightened age the legal actions were derided and observed, 
and the same antiquity which sanctified the practice, obliterated 
the use and meaning of this primitive language. 

§ 7. A more liheial art was cultivated, how'ever, by the sages of 
Borne, who, in a stiicter sense, may be considered as the authors of 
the civil law. The alteration of the idiom and manners of the 
Romans rendered the style of the Twelve Tables less familiar to 
each rising generation, and the doubtful passages w’^ere imperfectly 
explained by the study of legal antiquarians. To define the am- 
biguities, to circumscribe the latitude, to apply the principles, to 
extend the consequences, to reconcile the real or apparent contradic- 
tions, was a much nobler and more important task ; and the province 
of legislation was silently invaded by the expounders of ancient 
statntes. Their subtle interpretations concurred with the equity of 
the pimtor to reform the tyranny of the darker ages ; however 
strange or intricate the means, it was the aim of artificial jurispiu- 
d«nce to restore the simple dictates of nature and reason, and the 
skill of private citizens was usefully employed to undermine the 
public institutions of their country. The revolution of almost one 
thousand years, fiom the Twelve Tables to the reign of Justinian, 
may be divided into three periods almost equal in duration, and 
distinguished from each other by the mode of instruction and the 
character of the civilians. I, Pride and ignorance contributed, dur- 
ing the first period, to confine within narrow limits the science of 
the Roman law (b.c. 451—106). On the public days of market or 
assembly the masters of the art were seen walking in the forum, 
ready to impart the needful advice to the meanest of t!^eir fellow- 

♦ It was revealed by Cn. Flaviua, the serfhe of App. Cls^^udius CsecKS 
sensor B.c. 312, 
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citi 25 ens, from wliose votes, on a future occasion, they miglit solicit 
a grateful return. As their years and honours increased, they" 
seated themselves at home on a chair or throne, to expect, with 
patient gravity, the visits of their clients, who at the dawn of day, 
from the town and country, began to thunder at their door. The 
duties of social life and the incidents of judicial proceeding were the 
ordinary subject of these consultations, and the verbal or written 
opinion" of the juris-oonsults was framed according to the rules of 
prudence and law. The youths of their own order and family were 
permitted to listen ; their children enjoyed the benefit of more 
private lessons, and the Mucian race was long renowned for the 
hereditary knowledge of the civil law. II. The second period, the 
learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, may be extended from 
the birth of Cicero to the reign of Alexander Severus (b.o. 106~ 
A.D. 235). A system was formed, schools weie instituted, hooks 
were composed, and both the living and the dead became subservient 
to the instruction of the student. The tri^oartite of AUlius Pastus, 
surnamed Oatiis, or the Cunning, was }3reserved as the oldest work 
of jurisprudence. Cato the censor deiived some additional fame 
from his legal studies and those of his son ; the kindred apxDella- 
tion of Mucins Sosevola was illustrated by three sages of the law, 
but the perfection of the science was ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, 
their disciple, and the friend of Tnlly ; and the long succession, 
which shone with equal lustre under the rexDublio and under the 
Csesars, is finally closed by the respectable characters of Papinian, 
of Paul, and of Ulpian. III. In the third period, between the 
reigns of Alexander and Justinian, the oracles of jurisprudence were 
almost mute (a.d. 235-527). The measure of curiosity had been 
filled ; the throne was occupied by tyrants and barbarians ; the 
active spirits were diverted by religious disxmtes ; and the pro- 
fessors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were humbly content 
to repeat the lessons of their more enlightened predecessors. 

§ 8. The jurisprtidence which had been grossly adapted to the 
wants of the first Romans was polished and improved in the seventh 
century of the city by the alliance of Grecian philosophy. The 
Scsevolas had been taught by use and experience ; hut Servius 
Sulpicius was the first civilian who established his art on a certain 
and general theory. Por the discernment of truth and falsehood 
he apxfiied, as an infallible rule, the logic of Aristotle and the stoics, 
reduced particular cases to general principles, and diffused over the 
shapeless mass the light of order and eloquence. It was from the 
stoics that the Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die ; 
but they imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the sect ; the love 
of paradox, the pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute attach- 
ment to words and verbal distinctioixs. The superiority of form to 
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matter was introduced to ascertain the right of property : and the 
equality of crimes is countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius, that 
he who touches the ear touches the whole body ; and that he who 
steals from an heap of com or an hogshead of wine is guilty of the 
entire theft. 

§ 9. Augustus and Tiberius were the first to adopt, as an useful 
engine, the science of the civilians ; and their servile labours 
accommodated the old system to the spirit and views of despotism. 
Under the fair pretence of securing the dignity of the art, the privi- 
lege of subscribing legal and valid opinions was confined to the 
sages of senatorian or equestrian rank, •who had been previously 
approved by the judgment of the prince ; and this monopoly pre- 
vailed till Hadrian restored the freedom of the profession to every 
citizen conscious of his abilities and knowledge. The discretion of 
the praetor was now governed by the lessons of his teachers ; the 
judges vv^ere enjoined to obey the comment as well as the text of the 
law ; and the use of codicils was a memorable innovation, which 
Augustus ratified by the advice of the civilians. The most absolute 
mandate could only require that the judges should agree with the 
civilians, if the civilians agreed among themselves. But the Eoman 
jurisprudence was divided by the once famous sects of the Pro- 
culians and Bahimans, Two sages of the law, Ateius Oapito and 
Antistius Laheo, adorned the peace of the Augustan age ; the former 
distinguished by the favour of his sovereign ; the latter more illus- 
trious by his contempt of that favour, and his stein though harmless 
opposition to the tyrant of home. Their legal studies v/ere influ- 
enced by the various colours of their temper and principles. Laheo 
was attached to the form of the old republic ,* his rival embraced the 
more profitable substance of the lising monarchy. But the disposi- 
tion of a courtier is tame and submissive ; and Capito seldom pre- 
sumed to deviate from the sentiments, or at least from the woids, 
of his predecessors ; while the bold republican pursued his inde- 
pendent ideas without fear of paradox or innovations. The freedom 
of Laheo was enslaved, however, by the iigour of his own con- 
clusions, and he decided, according to the letter of the law, the 
same questions which his indulgent competitor resolved with a 
latitude of equity more suitable to the common sense and feelings of 
mankind. If a fair exchange had been substituted for the payment 
of money, Capito still considered the transaction as a legal sale ; and 
he consulted nature for the age of puberty, without confining his 
definition to the precise period of twelve or fourteen years. This 
opposition of sentiments was propagated in -the writings and lessons 
of the two founders ; the schools of Capito and Laheo»maintained 
their inveterate conflict from the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian ; 
?^nd the two sects derived their appellations from Sabinus and Pro** 
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JPegasians were likewise applied to the same parties ; but, by a 
strange reverse, the popular cause was in the hands of Pegasus, a 
timid slave of Domitian, while the favourite of the Cassars was 
represented by Cassius, who gloried in his descent from the patiiot 
assassin. By the perpetual edict the controversies of the sects weie 
in a great measure determined. For that important work the 
emperor Hadrian preferred the chief of the Sabinians ; the fiiends of 
monarchy prevailed ; but the moderation of Salvius Julian insen- 
sibly reconciled the victors and the vanquished- Like the contempo- 
rary philosophers, the lawyeis of the age of the Antonines disclaimed 
the authority of a master, and adopted from every system the most 
probable doctrines. But their writings would have been less volu- 
minous, had their choice been more unanimous. The conscience of 
the judge was perplexed by the number and weight of discordant 
testimonies, and every sentence that his passion or interest might 
pronounce was justified by the sanction of some veneiahle name. 
An indulgent edict of the younger Theodosius excused him from the 
labour of comparing and weighing their arguments. Five civilians, 
Gains, Painnian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were established as 
the oracles of jurispiudence : a majority was decisive ; but if their 
opinions were equally divided, a casting vote was ascribed to the 
superior wisdom of Papinian. 

§ 10. When Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of 
the Roman jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. 
In the space of ten centuries the infinite variety of laws and le^^al 
i opinions had filled many thousand volumes, which no fortune coSd 
purchase and no capacity could digest. Books could not easily he 
found ; and the judges, poor in the midst of riches, were reduced to 
the exercise of their illiterate discretion. The subjects of the Greek 
provinces were ignorant of the language that disposed of their lives 
and propel ties ; and the barbarous dialect of the Latins was imper- 
fectly studied in the academies of Berytus and Constantinople. As 
an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to the infancy of Justi- 
nian ; Ms youth had been instructed by the lessons of jurisprudence, 
and his Imperial choice selected the most learned civilians of the 
Fast, to labour with their sovereign in the work of reformation. 

‘ The theory of professors wras assisted by the practice of advocates 
and the experience of magistrates ; and the whole undertaking W’as 
animated by the spirit of Trihonian. This extraordinary man, the 
object of so much praise and censure, was a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced as his own, 
all the business and Imowledge of the age. To -the literature of 
Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians 
were deposited in Ms library and in his mind ; and he moat 
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siduotisly cultivated those arts which opened the road of wealth 
And prefeiment. From the har of the prietorian prsefects he raised 
himself to the honours of qusestor, of consul, and of master of the 
offices. The reproaches of impiety and avarice have stained the 
idrtues or the reputation of Triboman. In a bigoted and persecuting 
court, the principal minister was accused of a secret aversion to the 
Christian faith, and was supposed to entertain the sentiments of an 
Atheist and a Pagan. His avarice was more clearly proved and more 
sensibly felt. If he were swayed by gifts in the administration of 
justice, the example of Bacon will again occur ; nor can the merit of 
Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he degraded the sanctity of his 
profession, and if laws were every day enacted, modified, or repealed, 
for the base consideration of his private emolument. In the sedition 
of Constantinople, his removal was granted to the clamours, perhaps 
to the just indignation, of the people ;* but the qusestor was speedily 
restored, and, till the hour of his death, he possessed, above twenty 
years, the favour and confidence of the emperor. 

§ 11. In the first year of his reign, Justinian directed the faithful 
Tribonian, and nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances of 
his predecessors, as they were contained, since the time of Hadrian, 
in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian codes. The work 
was accomplished in 14 months (a.d. 528—529); and the twelve 
books or tables^ which the new decemvirs produced, might be de- 
signed to imitate the labours of their Eoman predecessors. The new 
Code of Justiman was honoured with his name, and confirmed by 
his royal signature : authentic transcripts were multiplied by the 
pens of notaries and scribes, and were transmitted to the magistrates 
of the provinces. A more arduous operation was still behind — to 
extract the spirit of jiirispmdencefrom the decisions and conjectures, 
the questions and disputes, of the Eoman civilians. Seventeen 
lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed by the em- 
peror to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works of their 
predecessors. If they had obeyed his commands in ten years, Jus- 
tinian would have been satisfied with their diligence ; and the rapid 
composition of the Digest or Paistdects in three years will deseiwe 
praise or censure according to the merit of the execution (A.n. 630, 
Dec. 15 — ^A.n. 533, Dec. 16). Prom the library of Triboman they 
chose forty, the most eminent civilians of former times : 2000 trea- 
tises were comprised in an abridgment of 50 books ; and it has been 
carefully recorded that three millions of lines or sentences were re- 
duced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of 160,000. The 
edition of this great work was delayed a month after that of the 
Institutes; and it seemed reasonable that the elements should 
precede the digest of the Eoman law. As soon as the emperor had 
^ ?ee p. 299. 
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approved tlieir lalDOurs, lie ratified, by bis legislative jiower, the spe- 
culations of these private citizens : their commentaries on the Twelve' 
Tables, the Perpetual Edict, the laws of the people, and the decrees 
of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text ; and the text 
was abandoned as an useless, though venerable relic of antiquity. 
The Ood^e, the Pandects, and the Institutes, were declared to be the 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence ; they alone were admitted 
in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in the academies of 
Eome, Constantinople, and Berytus. 

§ 12. Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original 
composition, we can only lequire at his hands method, choice, and 
fidelity — the humble, though indispensable, viitues of a compiler. 
Among the various combinations of ideas it is difficult to assign any 
reasonable preference ; but, as the order of Justinian is different in 
his three works, it is possible that all may be wrong, and it is certain 
that two cannot be right. In the selection of ancient laws he seems 
to have viewed his predecessors without jealousy and with equal 
regard : the series could not ascend above the reign of Hadrian, and 
the narrow distinction of Paganism and Christianity, introduced by 
the supeistition of Theodosius, had been abolished by the consent of 
mankind. | But the jurisprudence of the Pandects is circumsciibed 
within a period of an hundred years, from the Perpetual Edict to 
the death of Alexander Sevems : the civilians who lived under the 
first Csesai s are seldom permitted to speak, and only three names 
can be attributed to the age of the republic. The favourite of Jus- 
tinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of encountering the 
light of freedom and the gravity of Roman sages. But the minis- 
ters of Justinian were instructed to labour not for the curiosity of 
antiquarians, but for the immediate benefit of his subjects. Pcrliaiis, 
if the preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our candour 
would acknowledge that their intrinsic merit was excelled by the 
school of Papinian and Ulpian. The science of the law's is the slow 
growth of time and experience, and the advantage both of method a2id 
materials is naturally assumed by the most recent authors. But 
the emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery when he cornipted the 
integrity of their text, inscribed with their venerable names the 
words and ideas of his servile reign, and suppressed by the hand of 
power the pure and authentic copies of their sentiments. The 
changes and interpolations of Trihonian and his colleagues are ex- 
cused by the pretence of uniformity : hut their cares have been 
insufficient, and the antinomies, or contradictions, of the Code and 
Pandects, still exercise the patience and subtlety of modem 
civilians. ^ 

A rumour, devoid of evidence, has been prox)agat ed^^hy the ene- 
mieis of Justinian, that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome was 
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reduced to aslies by the autlior of the Pandects, fuom tlie vazn per- 
’ suasion tbat it was now either false or superfluous. ‘Without 
usui*ping an office so invidious, the emperor might safely commit to 
ignorance and time the accomplishment of this destructive wish. 
Before the invention of printing and paper, the la,bour and the ma- 
terials of writing could he purchased only by the rich ; and it may 
reasonably be computed that the price of books was an hundi*ed-fold 
their present value. The books of jurisprudence were interesting to 
few, and entertaining to none ; their value was connected with pre- 
sent use, and they sunk for ever us soon as that use was superseded 
by the innovations of fashion, superior merit, or public authority. 
The copies of Papinian or Uipian, which the reformer had pro- 
scribed, were deemed unworthy of future notice ; the Twelve Tables 
and pr£etorian edict insensibly vanished ; and the monuments of 
ancient Pome were neglected or destroyed by the envy and igno- 
rance of the Greeks. Even the Pandects themselves have escaped 
■with difficulty and danger from the common shipwreck, and criti- 
cism has pronounced that all the editions and manuscripts of the 
"West are derived from one original. It was transcribed at Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the seventh century, was successively 
transported by the accidents of war and commerce to Amalphi, Pisa, 
and Florence, and is now deposited as a sacred relic in the ancient 
lialace of the republic. 

§ 13. It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future lefor- 
mation. To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Institutes, and 
the Code, the use of ciphers and abbreviations was ligorously pro- 
scribed ; and as Justinian recollected that the Perpetual Edict had 
been buried under the weight of commentators, he denounced the 
punishment of forgery against the rash civilians who should pre- 
sume to inteipret or pervert the will of their sovereign. But the 
emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy ; and, while he 
boasted of renewing the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass 
Into gold, he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold from the 
mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed from the publica- 
tion of the Code before he condemned the imperfect attempt "by a new 
and more accurate edition of the same work, which he enriched with 
two hundred of his ovra laws and fifty decisions of the darkest and 
most intricate points of jurisprudence (a. d. 634, ISfov. 16). Every 
year, or, according to Procopius, each day of his long reign was 
marked by some legal innovation. Many of his acts were rescinded 
by Mmself ; many were rejected by his successors j many have been 
obliterated .by time ; but the number of sixteen Edicts, and one 
hundred and siXty-eight IsTovels, has been admitted into the au- 
thentic body of the ciyil iuri^prudence (a. d. 534-565), 

§ 14. Monarchs seldom coude^nd to become the preceptors of 
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their subjects ; and some praise is due to Justinian, by whose com- 
mand an ample system was reduced to a short and elementary trea-' 
tise. Among the various institutes of the Roman law, those of 
Gains'^ 'were the most popular in the East and West; and their use 
may be considered as an evidence of their meiit. They weie se- 
lected by the Imperial delegates, Tribonian, Theophilus, and Doro- 
theus ; and the freedom and puiity of the Antonines was incrusted 
with the coarser materials of a degeneiato age. The same volume 
which introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus 
to the gradual study of the Code and Pandects, is still precious to 
the histoiian, the x>lulosopher, and the magistiate. The Institutes 
of Justinian are divided into four books : they x>iocecd, with no con- 
temptible method, from, I. Persons, to, II. Things, and fiom things 
to. III. Actions ; and the article IV., of Private W^'ot^gs, is termi- 
nated by the principles of Criminal Lavj. 

§ 15. I. Of Peksons. In the eye of the law all Roman citizens 
were equal, and all subjects of the empiio were citizens of Rome. 
That inestimable character was degraded to an obsolete and enij^ty 
name. The voice of a Roman could no longer enact his laws, or 
create the annual ministcis of his power: his constitutional rights 
might have checked the arbitrary will of a master ; and the bold 
adventurer fiom Germany or Arabia was admitted, with equal 
favour, to the civil and military command, which the citizen alone 
had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathers. 
The first Cfcsars had scrupulously guarded the distinction of inge^- 
nnous and servile birth, ■which was decided by the condition of the 
mother ; and the candour of the laws was satisfied if her freedom 
could be asceitaincd, during a single moment, between the concep- 
tion and the delivery. The slaves who were liberated by a geneious 
master immediately entered into the middle class of lihertini or 
freedmen ; but they could never be enfianchised fiom the duties of 
obedience and gratitude : whatever wcie the fruits of their industr;^, 
their patron and his family inherited the third part ; or even the 
whole of their fortune if they died without children and without a 
testament. Justinian respected the rights of pations; hut his in- 
dulgence removed the badge of disgi-ace from the two inferior orders 
of freedmen ; whoever ceased to be a slave obtained, without reserve 
or delay, the station of a citizen ; and at length the dignity of an in- 
genuous birth, which nature had refused, was created, or suj)posed, 
by the omnipotence of the emperor. Whatever restraints of ago, or 
forms, or numbers, had been formerly introduced to check the abuse 

^ The Institutes of Gains, who lived in the time of the Antonines, were 
tliscovered by Niehnhr in 1816 in a palimpsest MS. preserved in the cathedial 
library of Verona, The work waspublished for the first time bv Goeschen in 
1821. ^ 
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of mamimissions and the too rapid increase of vile and indigent Ro- 
mans, he finally abolished; and the spirit of his laws promoted the 
extinction of domestic servitude. 

§ 16 . The law of nature instnicts most animals to cherish and 
educate their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates upon the 
human species the returns of filial piety. But the exclusive, abso- 
lute, and perpetual dominion of the father over his children is pecu- 
liar to the Roman jurisprudence, and seems to he coeval with the 
foundation of the city. The paternal power was instituted or con- 
firmed by Romulus himself ; and, after the pmctice of three cen- 
turies, it was inscribed on the fourth table of the Decemvirs. In 
the forum, the senate, or the camp, the adult son of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of a person : in his 
father’s house he was a mere thing ; confounded by the laws with 
the moveables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the capricious 
master might alienate or destroy without being responsible to any 
earthly tribunal. The hand -which bestowed the daily sustenance 
might resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired by the 
labour or fortune of the son was immediately lost in the property of 
the father. At the call of indigence or avarice, the master of a 
family could dispose of his children or his slaves. But the condi- 
tion of the slave was far moie advantageous, since he regained, by 
the first manumission, his alienated freedom : the son \vas again 
restored to his unnatural father ; he might be condemned to servitude 
a second and a third time, and it -vvas not till after the third sale 
and deliverance that he was enfranchised from the domestic power 
which had been so lepeatedly abused. The majesty of a parent 
was aimed with the iDower of life and death ; and the examples of 
such bloody executions, -which were sometimes jiraised and never 
punished, may he traced in the annals of Rome, beyond the times 
of Rompey and Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, nor the consular 
ofSce, nor the honours of a triumph, could exempt the most illus- 
trious citizen from the bonds of filial subjection : his own descend- 
ants were included in the family of their common ancestor ; and 
the claims of adoption were not less sacred or less rigorous than 
those of nature. 

The first limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the justice 
and humanity of Numa ; and the maid who, with lih father’s con- 
sent, had espoused a freeman, was piotected from the disgrace of 
becoming the -wife of a slave. An imperfect right of property, 
under the name of pecuUum^ was at length communicated to sons. 
Of all that proceeded from the father he imparted only the use, and 
reserved the absolute dominion ; yet, if his goods were sold, the 
filial portion was excepted, by a favourable interpretation, from the 
demands of the creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, gift, 
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or collateral ffuccession, the proiDerty was secured to tlie son ; but 
tbe father, unless he had been specially excluded, enjoyed the usu- 
fruct during his life. A jurisdiction is repugnant to the 

spirit of monarchy ; the jDarent was again reduced from a judge to 
an accuser ; and the magistrates were enjoined by Alexander Se- 
verus to hear his comidaints and execute his sentence. He could 
no longer take the life of a son without incurring the guilt and 
Xmnishment of murder ; and the pains of parricide, from which he 
had heen excepted by the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted by 
the justice of Constantine. The exposition of children was the 
prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity ; it was sometimes 
prescribed, often permitted, almost always practised with im- 
punity by the nations who never enteitained the Homan ideas of 
paternal power ; and the dramatic poets, who appeal to the human 
heart, represent with indifference a popular custom which was x)al- 
liated by the motives of economy and comx>assion. If the fathei* 
could subdue his o^vn feelings, he might escape, though not the 
censuie, at least the chastisement, of the laws ; and the Eoman 
empire was stained with the Mood of infants, till such imirdeis were 
included by Yalcntinian and his colleagues in the letter and siiirit 
of the Coinelian law. The lessons of jinispruclence and Christianity 
had been insufficient to eradicate this inhuman practice, till their 
gentle influence was fortified by the terrors of capital punishment. 

§ 17. Experience has proved that savages are the tyrants of the 
female sex, and that the condition of women is usually softened by 
the refinements of social life. The season of marriage was fixed 
by JSTuma at the tender age of 12 years, that the Roman husband 
might educate to his will a pure and obedient virgin. According 
to the custom of antiquity, he bought his bride of her parents, and 
she fulfilled the coem^tim% by purchasing, with three pieces of 
copper, a just introduction to his house and household deities. A 
sacrifice of fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the presence of 10 
witnesses ; the conti acting p)arties were seated on the same sheep- 
skin ; they tasted a salt cake of far ^ or rice ; and this confarreation^ 
which denoted the ancient food of Italy, served as an emblem of 
their mystic union of mind and body. But this union on the side of 
the woman was rigoious and unequal ; and she renounced the name 
and worship of her father’s house, to embrace a new servitude, deco- 
rated only by the title of adoption : a fiction of the law, neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the mother of a family (her proper 
appellation) the strange characters of sister to her own children and 
of daughter to her husband or master, who was invested with the 
plenituderof paternal power. By Ms judgmeiit caprice her beha- 
viour was approved, or censured, or chastised; be exercised the 
Jurisdiction of life and death; and it wa&’ allowed that in the cases 
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of adnlteiy or drunkenness the sentence might he properly inflicted. 
Bhe acquired and inherited for the sole profit of her lord ; and so 
clearly was woman defined, not as a ^ersan^ hut as a tiling^ that, 
if the original title were deficient, she might he claimed, like other 
moveables, by the um and possession of an entire year. 

After the Funic triumphs the matrons of Eome aspiied to the 
common benefits of a free and opulent republic ; their wishes were 
gratified by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their ambition 
was misuccessfully resisted by the gravity of Cato the Censor. They 
declined the solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the annual 
prescription by an absence of three days, and, without losing their 
name or independence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a 
marriage contract. Of their private fortunes, they communicated 
the use and secured the property : the estates of a wife could neither 
be alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband ; their mutual 
gifts were prohibited by the jealousy of the laws ; and the miscon- 
duct of either party might aflbrd, under another name, a future sub- 
ject for an action of theft. To this loose and voluntai'y compact 
religious and civil rights were no longer essential, and between per- 
sons of a similar rank the apparent community of life was allowed 
as sufficient evidence of their nuiitials. The dignity of marriage 
was restored by the Christians, who derived all spiritual grace from 
the prayers of the faithful and the benediction of the or 

bishop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy institution 
were regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the precejits of the 
Gospel, and the canons of general or provincial synods ; and the 
conscience of the Christians was awed by the deciees and censures 
of their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were 
not subject to the authority of the church : the emx>eror consulted 
the unbelieving civilians of antiquity ; and the choice of matrimonial 
laws in the Code and Pandects is directed by the earthly motives of 
justice, policy, and the natural freedom of both sexes. 

^ 18. Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every 
rational contract, the Eoman mairiage required the previous appro- 
bation of the parents. The causes of the dissolution of matiimcny 
varied among the Eomans ; hut the most solemn sacrament, the 
confarreation itself, might always he done away by rites of a con- 
trary tendency. In the first ages the father of a family might 
sell his children, and his wife was reckoned in the number of his 
children: the domestic judge might pronounce the death of the 
offender, or his meicy might expel her from his bed and house ; but 
the slavery of the wretched female was hopeless and perpetual, 
unless he asserted Tor his own convenience the manly prerogative 
of divorce. The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue 
of the Eomans, who abstained from the exercise of this tempting 
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privilege above 600 years but the same fact evinces tbe unequal 
terms of a connexion in wMcb tbe slave was unable to renounce ber 
tyrant, and tbe tyrant was unwilling to relinquish bis slave. When 
tbe Roman matrons became tbe equal and voluntary companions of 
tbeir lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, that marriage, like 
other partnerships, might be dissolved by the abdication of one of 
the associates. In three centuries of prosperity and corrujption, this 
principle was enlarged to frequent practice and i^emicious abuse. 
Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily motives for tbe disso- 
lution of marriage ; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate 
of a freedman, declared tbe separation ; tbe most tender of human 
connexions was degiaded to a transient society of profit or pleasure. 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tardy steps the 
rapid progress of the evil. Every act of a citizen was subject to 
tbe judgment of the censors ; the first who used the privilege of 
divorce assigned at their command the motives of his conduct ; and 
a senator was expelled for dismissing his virgin spouse without the 
knowledge or advice of his friends. Whenever an action was insti- 
tuted for the recoveiy of a mamage-portion, the prcBtor, as the 
guardian of equity, examined the cause and the characters, and 
gently inclined tbe scale in favour of the guiltless and injured party. 
Augustus, who united the powers of both magistrates, adopted their 
different modes of repressing or chastising the licence of divorce. 
The presence of seven Homan witnesses was required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act : if any adequate provocation had 
been given by the husband, instead of tbe delay of two years, he 
was compelled to refund immediately or in the space of six months ; 
but if he could arraign the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity 
was expiated by the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her marriage- 
portion. The Christian princes were the first who specified the just 
causes of a private divorce ; their institutions, from Constantine to 
Justinian, appear to fluctuate between the custom of the empire 
and the wishes of the church ; and tbe author of the hTovel^ too 
frequently reforms the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. 
The successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers of his unhappy 
subjects, and restored the liberty of divorce by mutual consent. 

§ 19. The freedom of marriage was restrained among the Eomans 
hy natural and civil impediments. An instinct, almost innate and 
universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous commerce of parents 
and children in the infinite series of ascending and descending gene- 
rations. Concerning the oblique and collateral branches nature is 
indifferent, reason mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In 
Egypt the marriage of brothers and sisters w^s admitted without 

*** In the year of Rome 523, Spurius Carvilius Ruga repudiated a fail, a 
good, but barren wife. 
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scmple or exception : a Spartan migiit espouse tlie dangliter of his 
father ; an Athenian, that of his mother ; and the nuptials of an 
uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens as a happy union of 
the dearest relations. The profane lawgivers of Eome were never 
tempted by interest or superstition to multiply the forbidden de- 
grees ; but they inflexibly condemned the marriage of sisters and 
brothers, hesitated whether first-cousins should he touched by the 
same interdict, revered the parental character of aunts and uncles,’* 
and treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation of the ties of 
blood. According to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal mar- 
riage could only be contracted by free citizens ,* an honourable, at 
least an ingenuous, birth was required for the spouse of a senator : 
hut the blood of kings could never mingle in legitimate nuptials 
with the blood of a Roman ; and the name of Stranger degraded 
Cleopatra and Berenice to live the concubines of Mark Antony and 
Titus. This appellation, indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot 
without indulgence be applied to the manners, of these Oriental 
queens. A concubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a 
woman of servile or plebeian extraction, the sole and faithful com- 
panion of a Roman citizen, who continued in a state of celibacy. 
Her modest station, below the honours of a wife, above the infamy 
of a prostitute, was aclmowledged and approved by the laws : from 
the age of Augustus to the tenth century, the use of this secondary 
marriage prevailed both in the West and East; and the humble 
virtues of a concubine were often preferred to the pomp and insolence 
of a noble matron. In this connexion the two Antonines, the best 
of princes and of men, enjoyed the comforts of domestic love ; the 
example was imitated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, hut 
regardful of their families. If at any time they desired to legitimate 
their natural children, the conversion was instantly performed by 
the celebiation of their nuptials with a paitner whose fruitfulness 
and fidelity they had alieady tried. By this epithet of natural the 
offi»pring of the concubine were distinguished from the spurious 
brood of adultery, prostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian 
reluctantly grants the necessary elements of life ; and these natural 
children alone were capable of succeeding to a sixth part of the 
inheritance of their reputed father. According to the rigour of law, 
bastards were entitled only to the name and condition of their 
mother, fiom whom they might derive the character of a slave, a 
stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts of every family were adopted, 
without reproach, as the children of the state. 

* In consequence of the marriage of 'the emperor Claudius with his niece 
Agrippina, the daughter of his brother Germanjeus, it became kwful for a 
man to marry the daughter of his brother; but it continued unlawful for a 
man to maiTy the daughter of his sister. 
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§ 20. The relation of guardian and ward, or, in. Eoman words, of 
tutor and pupil, wMch covers so many titles of the Institutes and 
Pandects, is of a very simple and uniform nature. The person and 
property of an orjihan must always be trusted to the custody of 
some discreet friend. If the deceased father had not signified his 
choice, the agnats, or paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were 
compelled to act as the natural guardians. If the choice of the 
father and the Ime of consanguinity afforded no efficient guardian, 
the failure was supplied by the nomination of the praetor of the city 
or the. president of the province. The office of the tutor was to 
complete the defective legal personality of the ward. All formal 
words essential to a legal transaction had to be pronounced by the 
ward himself, and then the tutor, hy his assent, added the animus, 
the intention, of which the child was not cajDahle. The age of 
puberty had been rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen ; but, as 
the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly than those of the body, 
a curator was interposed to guard the fortunes of a Eoman youth 
from his own inexpeiience and headstrong passions. Such a trustee 
had been first instituted hy the praetor to save a family from the 
blind havoc of a prodigal or madman ; and the minor was compelled 
by the laws to solicit the same protection to give validity to his acts 
till he accomplished the full period of 25 years. Women were 
condemned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or 
guardians ; a sex created to please and obey was never supposed to 
have attained the age of reason and experience. Such at least was 
the stern and haughty spirit of the ancient law, which had been 
insensibly mollified before the time of Justinian. 

§ 21. II- Of things. — The Eoman laws protected all property 
acquired in a lawful manner. They imposed on those who had 
invaded it the obligation of making restitution and reparation of all 
damage caused by that invasion; they punished it, moreover, in 
many cases, hy a pecuniary fine. But they did not always grant a 
recovery against the third person, who had become fide fios- 

sessed of the property. He who had obtained possession of a thing 
belonging to another, knowing nothing of the prior rights of that 
person, maintained the possession. The law had expressly deter- 
mined those cases in which it permitted property to he reclaimed 
from an innocent possessor. In these cases possession had the cha- 
racters of absolute proprietorship, called Mancipium, Jus Quiritium, 
To possess this right it was not sufficient to have entered into pos- 
session of the thing in any manner ; the acquisition was hoxmd to 
have that character of publicity which was given hy the observation 
of solemn^, forms, prescribed by the laws, or hy the uninterrupted ex- 
ercise of proprietorship during a certain time : the Eoman citizen 
fdone could acquire this proprietorship. Eveay other kind of 
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possession, wMoli miglit be named imperfect i>roprietorsliip, was 
called 'in bonis hahere. It was not till after the time of Cicero 
that the general name of DoTninium was given to all proinletor- 
ship. 

It was then the pnbHoity which constituted the distinctive cha- 
racter of absolute dominion. This publicity was grounded on the 
mode of acq^nisition, which the moderns have called Civil (Modi 
acq^uirendi Giviles'), These modes of acq[msition weie, 1. Mancipium 
or Mancijpatio, which was nothing hut the solemn delivery of the 
thing in the presence of a determinate nnmher of witnesses and 
a public officer. 2. In jure cessio, which was a solemn delivery 
before the pr£Btor. 3. A.djudicatio, made by a judge, in a case of par- 
tition. 4. Leoi, which comxorehended modes of acq^niiing in particular 
cases determined by law ; probably the law of the Twelve Tables ; 
for instance, the suh corond emptio and the legatum, 5. Usus, called 
afterwards TJsucapio^ and by the modems prescription. This was 
only a year for moveables ; two years for things not moveable. Its 
primary object was altogether different from that of prescription in 
the present day. It was originally introduced in order to transform 
the simple possession of a thing bonis habere) into Eoman pro- 
prietorship. The ]public and nninternipted possession of a thing, 
enjoyed for the space of one or two years, was sufficient to make 
known to the inhabitants of the city of Home to whom the thing 
belonged. This last mode of acquisition completed the system of 
civil acquisitions, by legalising, as it were, every other kind of ac- 
quisition which was not conferred, from the commencement, by the 
Jus Quirititim. As to things of smaller value, or those which it 
was difficult to distinguish fiom each other, the solemnities of 
which we speak were not lequisite to obtain legal x^i’oprietorship. 
In this case simple delivery was sufficient. 

In proportion to the aggrandizement of the republic, this latter 
principle became more important from the increase of the commerce 
aiffi wealth of the state. It was necessary to know what were those 
things of which absolnte property might be acquired by simq)le de- 
livery, and what, on the contrary, were those things, the acquisition 
of which must be sanctioned by these solemnities. This question was 
necessarily to he decided by a general rule ; and it is this rule which 
establishes the distinction between mancipi and nec mancipi, a 
distinction about which the opinions of modern civilians differ so 
much that there are above ten conflicting systems on the subject. 
It is most probable, however, that res mancipi (hy contraction, for 
mancipii') were things of which the absolute property (Jus Qui- 
ritium') might be. acquired only by the solemnities mentioned above, 
at least by that of mancipation, which was, without douSt, the most 
easy and the most usual. As for other things, the acquisition of 
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whicli was not subject to these forms in order to confer absolute 
right, they were called res nec manci^i. 

§ 22. The personal title of the first proprietor must be deter- 
mined by his death ; but the i)ossession, without any appearance 
of change, is peaceably continued in his children. The principle 
of hereditary succession is universal ; but the order has been 
variously established. The jurispradence of the Homans appears 
to have deviated from the equality of natuie much less than the 
Jewish, the Athenian, or the English institutions. On the death 
of a citizen, all his descendants, unless they were already freed 
from his paternal power, were called to the inheiitance of his pos- 
sessions. The insolent prerogative of primogeniture was unknown ; 
the two sexes were placed on a just level ; all the sons and 
daughters were entitled to an equal portion of the jiatiimonial 
estate ; and if any of the sons had been intercepted by a premature 
death, his person was represented, and his share was divided, by his 
surviving children. On the failure of the direct line, the right of 
succession must diverge to the collateral branches. The degrees of 
kindred aie numbered by the civilians, ascending from the last pos- 
sessor to a common parent, and descending from the common parent 
to the next heir : my father stands in the first degree, my brother 
in the second, his children in the third, and the remainder of the 
series may be conceived by fancy, or pictured in a genealogical table. 
In this computation a distinction was made, essential to the laws 
and even the constitution of Rome : the agnats, or persons connected 
by a line of males, w’-ere called, as they stood in the nearest degree, 
to an equal partition ; but a female was incapable of transmitting 
any legal claims ; and the cognats of every lank, without excepting 
the dear relation of a mother and a son, were disinherited by the 
Twelve Tables, as strangers and aliens. Among the Homans a 
gens or lineage was united by a common name and domestic rites ; 
the various cognomens or surnames of Scipio or Marcellus distin- 
guished from each other the subordinate branches or families of the 
Cornelian or Olaudian race : the default of the agnats of the same 
surname was supplied hy the larger denomination of gentiles ; and 
the vigilance of the laws maintained, in the same name, the per- 
petual descent of religion and property. The rigour of the decemvirs 
was tempered hy the equity of the printers. Their edicts restored 
emancipated and posthumous children to the rights of natiii-e ; and 
upon the failure of the agnats, they preferred the blood of the 
cognats to the name of the gentiles, whose title and character were 
insensibly covered with oblivion. The recij^rocal inheritance of 
mothers and sons was established in the TertulKan and Orphitian 
decrees hy the humanity of the senate. A new and more impartial 
i>rder was introduced by the novels cf Justiniaq, who affected to 
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revive the jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The lines of mas- 
culine and female kindred were confounded : the descending, ascend- 
ing, and collateral series, was accurately defined ; and each degree, 
according to the proximity of blood and affection, succeeded to the 
vacant possessions of a Eoman citizen. 

§ 23. The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at least 
by the general and permanent reason of the lawgiver ; but this order 
is frequently violated by the arbitrary and partial wills, which pro- 
long the dominion of the testator beyond the grave. In the simple 
state of society this last use or abuse of the right of property is 
seldom indulged ; it was introduced at Athens by the laws of xSolon, 
and the private testaments of the father of a family are authorised 
by the Twelve Tables. Before the time of the decemviis, a Eoman 
citizen exposed his wishes and motives to the assembly of the thirty 
curioB, and the general law of inheritance was suspended by an occa- 
sional act of the legislature. After the permission of the decemvirs, 
each private lawgiver promulgated his verbal or written testament 
in the presence of five citizens, who represented the five classes of 
the Eoman people ; a sixth witness attested their concurrence ; a 
seventh weighed the copper money, which was paid by an imaginary 
purchaser, and the estate ivas emancipated by a fictitious sale and 
immediate release. This singular ceremony was still practised in 
the age of Seveius; but the prsetors had already appioved a more 
simple testament, for which they required the seals and signatuies 
of seven witnesses, free fiom all legal excejition, and purposely sum- 
moned for the execution of that important act. A domestic monarch, 
who reigned over the Eves and fortunes of his children, might dis- 
tribute their respective shares according to the degrees of their merit 
or his affection ; his arbitrary displeasure chastised an unworthy son 
by the loss of his inheintance and the mortifying preference of a 
stranger. But the experience of unnatural paients recommended 
some limitations of their testamentary powers. A son, or, by the 
Jaws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer he disinherited 
by tbeir silence : they were compelled to name the ciiminal, and to 
specify the offence ; and the justice of the emperor enumerated the 
sole causes that could justify such a violation of the first piincq^les 
of nature and society. Unless a legitimate portion, a fourth part, 
had been reserved for the children, they were entitled to institute an 
action or complaint of inofficious testament^ — to suppose that theii 
father s understauding was impaired by sickness or age, and respect- 
fully to appeal from his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom 
of the magistrate. 

§ 24r. In the* Eoman jurisprudence^ an essential distinction was 
admitted between the inheritance and the legacies. d?he heirs who 
succeeded to the entire unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of 
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the substance of the testator, represented his civil and religious cha- 
racter, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and discharged 
the gifts of friendship or liberality which his last will had bequeathed 
under the name of legacies. But as the imprudence or prodigality 
of a dying man might exhaust the inheritance, and leave only risk 
and labour to his successor, he was empowered to retain the 
cidian portion ; to deduct before the payment of the legacies, a clear 
fourth for his own emolument. A reasonable time was allowed 
to examine the proportion between the debts and the estate, to decide 
whether he should accept or refuse the testament. The last will of a 
citizen might be altered during his life, or rescinded after his death : 
the persons whom he named might die before him, or reject the 
inheritance, or be exposed to some legal disqualification. In the 
contemplation of these events he was x^ermitted to substitute second 
and third heirs, to rexilace each other according to the order of the 
testament ; and the incapacity of a madman or an infant to bequeath 
his property might he siqiplied by a similar substitution. But the 
jiower of the testator exxnred mth the acceptance of the testament : 
each Eoman of mature age and discretion acquired the absolute 
dominion of his inheritanco, and the simx)hcity of the civil law was 
never clouded by the long and intricate entails which confine the 
hax:>piBess and freedom of unborn generations. 

§ 25. Conquest and the formalities of law established the use of 
codicils. If a Boman was surprised hy death in a remote piovince 
of the empire, he addressed a short epistle to his legitimate or testa- 
mentary heir, who fulfilled with honour, or neglected with imxmnity, 
this last request, which the judges before the age of Augustus were 
not authorised to enforce. A codicil might be exx^ressed in any 
mode or in any language, but the subscription of five witnesses must 
declare that it was the genuine composition of the author. His in- 
tention, however laudable, was sometimes illegal, and the invention 
of fidei-commissa^ or trusts, arose from the struggle between natural 
justice and positive jurisprudence. A stranger of Greece or Africa 
might he the friend or benefactor of a childless Eoman, hut none, 
except a fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. The Voconian law 
(b, 0. 169), which abolished female succession, restrained the legacy 
or inheritance of a woman to the sum of 100,000 sesterces ; and an 
only daughter was condemned almost as an alien in her father’s 
house. The zeal of friendship and parental affection suggested a 
liberal artifice : a qualified citizen was named in the testament, with 
a prayer or injunction that he would restore the inlieritance to the 
person for whom it was truly intended. Yarious was the conduct 
of the trustees in. this painful situation ; they had s,wom to observe 
the laws of ""their country, but honour prompted them to violate 
tjieir o^tb i and, if they preferred their interest under the mask of 
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patriotism, they forfeited the esteem of every virtuous mind. The 
' declaration of A ugustus reheved their doubts, gave a legal sanction 
to confidential testaments and codicils, and gently unravelled the 
forms and restraints of the republican jurisprudence. But as the 
new practice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, the trustee was 
enabled, by the Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, to reserve one- 
fourth of the estate, or to transfer on the head of the real heir all 
the debts and actions of the succession. The interpretation of testa- 
ments was strict and literal ; but the language of trusts and codicils 
was delivered from the minute and technical accuracy of the 
civilians. 

§ 26. III. Of Actions. — The geneial duties of mankind are im- 
posed by their public and private relations, but tbeir specific oMi^ 
gations to each other can only be tbe effect of, 1, a promise ; 2, a 
benefit ; or, 3, an injury ; and wben these obligations are ratified Iby 
law, tbe interested party may compel tbe performance by a judicial 
action. On this principle tbe civilians of every country bave erected 
a similar jurisprudence, tbe fair conclusion of universal reason and 
justice. 

1. Among tbe Eomans, according to the rigid maxims of the j^a- 
tricians and decemvirs, a naTcedpact^ a promise, or even an oath, did 
not create any civil obligation, unless it was confirmed by tbe legal 
form of a stipulation. Whatever might be the etymology of the 
Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irrevocable con- 
tract, which was always expressed in the mode of a question and 
answer. Do you promise to pay me one hundred pieces of gold ? 
was the solemn intenogation of Seius. I do promise — ^was the reply 
of Sempronius. The most cautious and deliberate consent was 
justly required to sustain the validity of a gratuitous promise, and 
the citizen who might have obtained a legal security incurred tbe 
suspicion of fraud, and paid the forfeit of his neglect. But the 
ingenuity of the civilians successfully laboured to convert simx 3 le 
-engagements into the form of solemn stipulations. The pr^tors, 
as the guardians of social faith, admitted every rational evidence 
of a voluntary and deliberate act, which in their trihimal produced 
an equitable obligation, and for which they gave an action and 
a remedy, 

§ 27. 2. The obligations of the second class, as they were con- 
tracted by the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians with 
the epithet of real. The Latin language very hapx)ily expresses the 
fundamental difference between the commodatum and the mutuum, 
which our poverty is reduced to confound under the vague and com- 
mon appellatiop. of a loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged 
to restore the same individual thing with which he haS been accom- 
fr¥)dated for tbe temporary supply of his wants ; in the latter, it was 
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destined for Ms nse and consumption, and lie disclaarged this mutual 
engagement by substituting the same specific value according to a 
just estimation of number, of weight, and of measure. In the con- 
tract of sale, the absolute dominion is transferred to the purchaser, 
and he repays the benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, the 
price and universal standard of all earthly possessions. The obliga- 
tion of another contract, that of location^ is of a more complicated 
kind. Lands or houses, labour or talents, may be hired for a definite 
term ; at the expiration of the time, the thing itself must be restored 
to the owner with an additional reward for the beneficial occupation 
and employment. In these lucrative contracts, to which may be 
added those of partnership and commissions, the civilians some- 
times imagine the delivery of the object, and sometimes presume 
the consent of the parties. The substantial pledge has been refined 
into the invisible rights of a mortgage or hyjjotheca ; and the agree- 
ment of sale for a certain price imputes, from that moment, the 
chances of gain or loss to the account of the purchaser. Usury, 
the inveterate grievance of the city, had been discouraged by the 
Twelve Tables, and abolished by the clamours of the people. It 
was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated by the discre- 
tion of the prsetors, and finally determined by the Code of Jus- 
tinian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined to the moderate 
profit of four per cent, ; six was pronounced to be the ordinary 
and legal standard of interest ; eight was allowed for the convenience 
of manufacturers and merchants ; twelve was granted to nautical 
insurance, which the wiser ancients had not attempted to define ; 
but, except in this perilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant 
usury was severely restrained. The most simple interest was con- 
demned by the clergy of the East and West ; but the sense of 
mutual benefit, which had triumphed over the laws of the reiDublic, 
has resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the church, and even 
the prejudices of mankind. 

§ 28. 3. Nature and society impose the strict obligation of rep)air=» 
ing an injury; and the sufferer by private injustice acquires a pier- 
sonal right and a legitimate action. A Eoman pursued and re- 
covered Ms stolen goods by a civil action of theft ; they might pass 
through a succession of pure and innocent hands, hut nothing less 
than a prescription of thirty years could extinguish his original 
claim. They were restored by the sentence of the praetor, and the 
injury was comiiensated by double, or three-fold, or even quadruiDle 
damages, as the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or open 
rapine, as the robber had been surprised in the fact, or detected by 
& snbsequent^research. The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had 
confounded all hasty insults, which did not amount to the fracture of 
^ limb, by condemning the aggressor to the common i^enalty of 26 
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asses. But the same denomination of money Avas reduced, in thiee 
centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an ounce ; and the inso- 
lence of a wealthy Eoman indulged himself in the cheap amusement 
of breaking and satisfying the law of the Twelve Tables. The equity 
of the praetors examined and estimated the distinct merits of each 
particular complaint. In the adjudication of civil damages, the 
magistrate assumed a right to consider the various circumstances of 
time and place, of age and dignity, which may aggravate the shame 
and sufferings of the injured p>erson ; but if he admitted the idea of 
a due, a punishment, an example, he invaded the province, though 
perhaps he supplied the defects, of the criminal law. 

§ 29. lY. Of Cbimes an'd Punishmeistts. — In the punishment of 
crimes, the laws of the Twelve Tables, like the statutes of Draco, 
are Avritten in characters of blood. They approve the inhuman 
and unequal principle of retaliation ; and the forfeit of an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a limb, is rigorously exacted, 
unless the offender can redeem his pardon by a fine of SCO pounds 
of copper. The decemvirs distributed with much liberality the 
slighter chastisements of flagellation and servitude ; and nine crimes 
of a very different complexion are adjudged worthy of death. 
1. Any act of treason against the state, or of correspondence with 
the public enemy. The mode of execution AA’as painful and igno- 
minious : the head of the degenerate Eoman Avas shrouded in a veil, 
his hands Avere tied behind his back, and, after he had been scourged 
by the lictor, he was suspended in the midst of the forum on a 
cross, or inauspicious tiee. 2. EToctumal meetings in the city, 
whateA^er might he the pretence — of pleasure, or religion, or the 
l^uhlic good. 3. The murder of a citizen ; for which the common 
feelings of mankind demand the blood of the murderer. The parri- 
cide, who violated the duties of nature and gratitude, was cast into 
the river or the sea, enclosed in a sack ; and a cock, a viper, a dog, 
and a monkey, were successively added as the most suitable com- 
j^anions. Italy produces no monkeys ; but the Avant could never he 
felt till the middle of the sixth century first revealed the guilt of a 
parricide. 4. The malice of an incendiary. After the previous 
ceremony of whipping, he himself was delivered to the flames ; and 
in this example alone our reason is tempted to applaud the justice 
of retaliation. 5, Judicial perjury. The corrupt or malicious wit- 
ness was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock to expiate his 
falsehood, which was rendered still more fatal by the severily of the 
penal laws and the deficiency of written eAudence. 6. The corraption 
of a judge, who accepted bribes to pronounce an iniquitous sentence, 
7. Libels and 'satires, whose rude strains sometimes^distiirbed the 
peace of an illiterate city. The author was beaten with clubs, a 
worthy chastisement ; but it is not certain that he was left to expire 
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tinder tlie Hows of the executioner. 8. The nocturnal mischief Oa 
damaging or destroying a neighbour’s coin. The criminal was sus- 
pended as a grateful victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities were 
less implacable, and the extiipation of a more valuable tree was com- 
pensated by the moderate fine of 25 pounds of copper. 9. Magical 
incantations ; which had power, in the opinion of the Latian shep- 
herds, to exhaust the strength of an enemy, to extinguish his life, 
and to remove from their seats his deep-rooted plantations. The 
cruelty of the Twelve Tables against insolvent debtors still remains 
to be told ; and I shall dare to prefer the literal sense of antiquity 
to the specious refinements of modern criticism. After the judicial 
proof or confession of the debt, 30 days of grace were allowed before 
a Boman was delivered into the power of his fellow-citizen. In this 
private prison 12 ounces of rice were his daily food ; he might be 
bound with a chain of 15 pounds weight ; and his misery was thiice 
exposed in the market-place, to solicit the compassion of his friends 
and countrymen. At the expiration of 60 days the debt was dis- 
charged by the loss of liberty or life ; the insolvent debtor was either 
put to death or sold in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber : but, if 
sevei*al creditors were alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might 
legally dismember his body, and satiate their revenge by this lion id 
partition. The advocates for this savage law have insisted that it 
must strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud from contract- 
ing debts which they were unable to discharge j but experience 
would dissipate this salutary terror, by xiroving that no creditor 
could be found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or limb. 
As the manners of Eome were insensibly polished, the criminal code 
of the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, wit- 
nesses, and judges ; and impmnity became the consequence of im- 
moderate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws ijrohibited the 
magistrates from inflicting on a free citizen any capital, or even 
corporal, punishment. 

§ 30. The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of 
crimes and punishments was made by the dictator Sylla, who, in 
the midst of his sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the licence 
rather than to oppress the liberty of the Homans. He gloried in the 
arbitrary proscription of 4700 citizens. But, in the character of a 
legislator, he respected the prejudices of the times ; and instead of 
pronouncing a sentence of death against the robber or assassin, the 
general who betrayed an army or the magistrate who ruined a pro- 
vince, Sylla was content to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the 
penalty of exile, or, in more constitutional language, by the inter- 
diction of fire and water. The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pom- 
peian and Julian laws, introduced a new system of criminal juris- 
prudence i and the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguised 
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their increasing rigour under the names of the original authors. But 
" the invention and freq^uent use of extraordinary pains proceeded 
from the desire to extend and conceal the progress of despotism. In 
the condemnation of illustrious Homans, the senate was always pie- 
pared to confound, at the will of their masters, the judicial and 
legislative powers. It was the duty of the govemois to maintain 
the peace of their province by the arbitrary and rigid administration 
of justice; the freedom of the city evaporated in the extent of em- 
pire, and the Spanish malefactor who claimed the privilege of a 
Roman was elevated by the command of Galba on a fairer and more 
lofty cross. Transportation and beheading were reserved for honour- 
able persons ; meaner criminals were either hanged, or burnt, or 
buried in the mines, or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre. Armed robbers were pursued and extirpated as the enemies 
of society ; the driving away horses or cattle was made a capital 
offence ; but simple theft was uniformly considered as a mere civil 
and private injury. 

The crime of treason or rebellion, which invades the majesty of 
the republic, was deemed the most atrocious of all offences, and the 
edge of the Julian law was sharpened by the incessant dihgence of 
the emperors. By the old Roman law whoever surprised an adulterer 
in his nuptial bed might freely exercise his revenge, and the most 
bloody or wanton outrage was excused by the provocation. Augustus, 
after curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this domestic offence 
the animadversion of the laws ; and the guilty parties, after the 
payment of heavy foifeitures and fines, were condemned to long or 
perpetual exile in two separate islands. Religion pionoimces an 
equal censure against the infidelity of the husband, hut, as it is not 
accompanied by the same civil effects, the wife was never permitted 
to vindicate her wrongs ; and the distinction of simple or double 
adultery, so familiar and so important in the canon law, is unknown 
to the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. 

^ § 31. The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed in all crimi- 
nal cases the invaluable privilege of being tried by their country. 

1. The administration of justice is the most ancient office of a prince : 
it was exercised by the Homan kings, and abused by Tarquin, who 
alone, without law or council, pronounced his arbitrary judgments. 
The first consuls succeeded to this regal prerogative ; hut the sacred 
right of api^eal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and 
all pubfic causes were decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. 

2. The task of convening the citizens for the trial of each offender 
became more difficult, as the citizens and the offenders continually 
multiplied, and* the ready expedient was adopted of ^plegafcing the 
jurisdiction of the peoxffe to the ordinary magistrates or to extraor- 
dinary inq^aisitors (^qtimitores), Jjx the first ages these questions 
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were rare and occasional. In tlie beginning of tlie seventli century 
of Rome they were made perpetual : four praetors were annually 
empowered to sit in judgment on the state offences of treason, extor- 
tion, peculation, and bribery ; and Sylla added new pr^tors and new 
questions for those crimes which more directly injure the safety of 
individuals. By these inquisitors the trial was prepared and 
directed ; but they could only pronounce the sentence of the 
majority of judges^ who, with some truth and more prejudice, have 
been compared to the English juries. To discharge this important 
though burdensome office, an annual list of ancient and respectable 
citizens was formed by the prmtor. After many constitutional 
struggles, they were chosen in equal numbers from the senate, the 
equestrian order, and the people; 450 were appointed for single 
questions, and the various rolls or decuries of judges must have con- 
tained the names of some thousand Romans, who represented the 
judicial autlioiity of the state. In each paiticular cause a sufficient 
number was drawn fiom the urn ; their integrity was guarded by an 
oath ; the mode of ballot secured their indeiiendcnce ; the snsjucion 
of iiartiality was removed by the mutual challenges of the accuser 
and defendant ; and the judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of 
fifteen on each side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of 
acquittal, of condemnation, or of favouiable doubt. 3. In his civil 
jurisdiction the iirmtor of the city was truly a judge, and almost a 
legislator ; but, as soon as he had prescribed the action of law, he 
often referred to a delegate the determination of the fact. With the 
increase of legal proceedings, the tribunal of the centumvirs, in 
which he presided, acquired more \veight and reputation. But 
whether he acted alone or with tbe advice of his council, the movst 
absolute powers might he trusted to a magistrate who w^as annually 
chosen hy the votes of the jieople. The lules and prccautbns of 
freedom have required some explanation ; the older of desxiotism is 
simxde and inanimate. Before the age of Justinian, or perhaps of 
Diocletian, the deenries of Roman judges had sunk to an empty 
title ; the humble advice of the assessors might he aceex^^ted or des- 
Xiised ; and in each tribunal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was 
administered hy a single magistrate, who was raised and disgraced 
by the will of the emperor. 

§ 32. A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the 
sentence of the law hy voluntary exile or death. Till his guilt had 
been legally proved, his innocence was presumed and his person was 
free ; till the votes of the last century had been counted and 
declared, he might peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of 
Italy, or Greece, or Asia. His fame and fortunes were preserved, 
at least to liis children, hy this civil death ; and he might still be 
^^PPy every rational and sensual enjoyment, if a mind accus- 
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turned to the amHtioiis tumult of Rome could sujjpoxt tlie uniformity 
and silence cf Rhodes or Athens. A bolder ejdbrt was required ta 
escape from the tyranny of the Caesars ; but this effort was rendered 
familiar by the maxims of the Stoics, the example of the bravest 
Romans, and the legal encouragements of suicide. The bodies of 
condemned criminals were exposed to public ignominy, and their 
children, a more serious evil, were reduced to poverty by the con- 
fiscation of their fortunes. But, if the victims of Tiberius and 
Nero anticipated the decree of the pnnee or senate, their courage 
and despatch were recompensed by the applause of the public, the 
decent honours of burial, and the validity of their testaments. 
The exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian appears to have de- 
I->rived the unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was still 
denied even hy the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary death, 
which, in the case of a capital offence, intervened between the 
accusation and the sentence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, 
and the spoils of the deceased weie seized hy the inhuman claims of 
the froasuiy. 



Medal of Justinian.* 


* The obverse of tins medal, which is figured on p. 340, represents 
head of J ustinian, with the legend n ]sr ivstixianvs pp aug : he wears a 
richly adorned helmet, behind which is the nimbus, and he holds in his right 
hand a spear. On the reverse the emperor is riding on a horse, adorned with 
pearls • the helmet, the spear, and the dress correspond to the representation* on 
the obverse: before him walks Victory, carrying in her left hand a trophy; by 
the side of Justiniar^’s head a star appears. The legend is SAiiVS EX guoria 
ROMAKOE-VM. The letters coifOB below should be separated into*^OIT and OB, 
the former signifying Constantinople, and the latter repiesenting the Greek 
numerals 7 2, since 7 2 aurei or sobdi were coined out of a pound of gold, 
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OHAPTEE XXIV. 

REIGNS OE JUSTIN II., TIBERIUS II., MAURICE, PHOCAS, AND 
HERACLIUS : THE LOMBARDS AND THE PERSIAN WARS. 

§ 1. Accession of JusTiN II.: the Avars. § 2. Embassies of the Tin*ks and 
Komans. § 3. The Lombards. § 4. The Lombards and Avars destioy the 
kingdom of the Gepidse. § 5. Alboin nndei takes the conquest of Italy. 
§ 6. Conquest of a gieat pait of Italy by the Lombards. § 7. Alboin is 
murdered by his wife Rosamond. § 8. Her flight and death : Clepho, king 
of the Lombards. §9. Weakness of the Empei or Justin : association'’^ of 
Tiberius. § iO. Reign of Tiberius II. §11. Reign of Maurice; 
Authans, king of the Lombards. § 12. Agilulf and Theodolinda : arts 
and architectuie of the Lombaids. § 13. Division of Italy between the 
Exarchate of Ravenna and the kingdom of the Lombards. § 14. Language, 
government, and laws, of the Lombards. § 15. Distress of Rome: birth 
and profession of Gregory. § 16. Pontificate of Gregory the Great. 
§ 17. Renewal of the war with Persia; Revolutions in Persia. § 18, Wars 
against the Avars. § 19. Rebellion of the Roman army: Death of Maurice; 
Elevation of PHOCAS. § 20. Reign of Phocas : his fall and death :* eleva* 
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sians and Avai-s» § 28. Alliances and conquests of Heraclius. § 29- His 
. third expedition. § 30. Chosroes is deposed and murdered by his son Shoes, 

§ 31. Treaty of peace between the two empires. 

§ 1. JtrsTBsriAiT was succeeded on the throne by his nephew Justin 
II., the son of Yigilantia (a.d. 565, hTov. 15.) The first year of 
the new reign was marked by an union of the formidable forces of 
the Avass and Lombabds. 

In the 31st year of the reign of Justinian (a.d. 568) an embassy 
of the Avars appeared at Constantinople. This people, who were 
Tartars, and belonged, like the Huns, to the Turkish stock, had 
then arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, flying before the 
Tubes, whose name now appears for the first time in history. 
The Avar amhassadois professed their willingness to devote them- 
selves to the service of the emperor, and destroy all the enemies who 
disturbed his repose ; but they claimed as the price of their alliance, 
and the reward of their valour, precious gifts, annual subsidies, and 
fruitful possessions. Justinian was now above 75 years : his mind, 
as well as his body, was feeble and languid ; and the conqueror of 
Aufrica and Italy, careless of the permanent interest of his people, 
aspired only to end his days in the bosom even of inglorious peace. 
In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his resolution to 
dissemble the insult and to purchase the friendship of the Avars ; 
and the whole senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded the 
incomparable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. As the de- 
struction or the success of the baibarians must he alike advantageous 
to the emigre, he persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome ; 
and they were easily tempted, by gifts and promises, to gratify their 
ruling inclinations. These fugitives, who fled before the Turkish 
arms, passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly advanced into 
the heart of Poland and Germany, violating the law of nations and 
abusing the rights of victory. Before ten years had elapsed their 
camps were seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many Bulgarian 
and Slavonian names were obliterated from the earth, and the re- 
mainder of their tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, under 
the standard of the Avars. The Chagan, the peculiar title of their 
king, still affected to cultivate the fiiendship of the emperor ; and 
Justinian entertained some thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, to 
balance the prevailing power of the Lombards. 

§ 2. But the immense distance which eluded the arms of the 
Turks could not extinguish their resentment. Disahiil, the khan of 
the Turks, dwelt at the foot of Mount Altai, a ridge of mounhiins 
situated at an equal distance of 2,000 miles from the Caspian, the 
Toy, the Chinese,* and the Bengal seas. From this distait quarter 

^ Seep, 201. 
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the ambassadors of Bisabul pursued the footsteps of the vanquished 
to the Jaik, the Volga, Mount Caucasus, the Euxine, and Constan- 
tinople, and at length appeared before the successor of Constantine, 
to request that he would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugi- 
tives, and to offer the fiiendship and military aid of the Turks. 
The Greek prince entertained with hospitable regard the ambassa- 
dors of a remote and powerful monarch : he renounced, or seemed 
to renounce, the fugitive Avars, hut he accepted the alliance of 
the Turks ; and the ratification of the treaty was carried by a Ro- 
man minister to the foot of Mount Altai. Under the successois of 
Justinian the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by fre- 
quent and cordial intei course ; the most favoured vassals were per- 
mitted to imitate the example of the great khan ; and 106 Turks, 
who on various occasions had visited Constantinople, depaited at 
the same time for their native countiy. 

§ 3. The Goths, who under Theodoric and his daughter had 
faithfully guarded the important harrier of the Upper Danube, eva- 
cuated Pannonia and Uoricum for the defence of Italy. The sove- 
reignty was claimed by the emperor of the Romans ; but the vacant 
fortifications were instantly occupied by the Gepida?, who had, since 
^ the death of Attila, possessed on the opposite banks of the Danube 
the plains of Upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills. Instead 
of asserting the rights of a sovereign for the piotcction of his sub- 
jects, the emperor invited a strange i:)eople to invade and possess the 
Roman provinces between the Danube and the Alps ; and the ambi- 
tion of the Gepidse was checked by the rising power and fame <_ f the 
Lombards. This coirupt apx^ellation has been difiused in the thir- 
teenth century by the meichants and bankers, the Italian posterity 
of these savage warriors ; but the oiiginal name of Langohards is 
expressive only of the peculiar length and fashion of their beards. 
About the time of Augustus and Trajan they are discovered, for the 
first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. Thence they gi*adually 
descended towards the south and the Danube, and at the end of fcui 
hundred years they again appear with their ancient valour and renown. 
At the solicitation of Justinian, they passed the Danube to reduce, 
according to their treaty, the cities of Uoricum and the fortresses 
of Pannonia. But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond 
these ample limits ; they wandered along the coast of the Adriatic 
as far as Dyrrachium, and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to 
enter the towns and houses of their Roman allies, and to seiise the 
captives who had escaped from their audacious hands. These acts 
of hostility, the sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose ad- 
venturers, were disowned by the nation, and excused by the emperor ; 
but the arms of the Lombards were more seriously engaged by a 
contest of thirty years, which was terminated only by the extirpa- 
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tion of the Gepidaj. The hostile nations often pleaded their cause 
' before the throne of Constantinople ; and the crafty Justinian, to 
whom the barbarians were almost equally odious, pronounced a 
partial and ambiguous sentence, and dexterously protracted the war 
by slow and ineffectual succours. 

§ 4. Alboin had succeeded his father Audoin as king of the Lom- 
bards. During the lifetime of his father the youthful Alboin had 
visited the court of the Gepidse, where he had probably seen the 
daughter of Cunimund, who soon after ascended the throne of the 
Gepidse. Her name was Eosaniond, an appellation expressive of 
female beauty, and which our own history or romance has consecrated 
to amorous tales. Alboin was contracted to the grand-daughter of 
Clovis ; but the restraints of faith and policy soon yielded to the 
hope of possessing the fair Eosamond, and of insulting her family 
and nation. The arts of persuasion were tried without success; 
and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the object 
of his desires. AVar was the consequence which he foresaw and 
solicited ; hut the Lombards could not long withstand the furious 
assault of the Gepidsa, who were sustained by a Eoman army. 
And, as the offer of marriage was rejected with contempt, Alboin 
was compelled to rehnquish his prey, and to partake of the disgrace 
which he had inflicted on the house of Cunimund. The king of 
the Lombards now condescended to implore the formidable aid of the 
Cliagan of the Avars, which v as granted on the condition that the 
Lombards should immediately present him with the tithe of their 
cattle ; that the spoils and captives should be equally divided ; and 
that the lands of the Gepidae should become the sole patrimony of 
tlie Avars. Such hard conditions were eagerly accepted by the 
jjassions of Alboin ; and, as the Eomans were dissatisfied with the 
ingratitude and perfidy of the Gepidee, Justin abandoned that incor- 
rigible people to their fate, and remained the tranquil spectator of 
this unequal conflict. The courage of the Gepidse could secure 
them no more than an honourable death. The bravest of the nation 
fell in the field of battle : the king of the Lombards contemplated 
with delight the head of Cunimund, and his skull was fashioned 
into a cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or perhaps to 
comply with the savage custom of his country (a. d. 566). After 
this victory no farther obstacle could impede the progress of the 
confederates, and they faithfully executed the terms of their agree- 
ment. The fair countries of Wallachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, 
and the parts of Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied with- 
out resistance by a new colony of Scythians ; and the Dacian empire 
of the Chagans* subsisted with splendour above 230 *years. The 
nation of the Gepidse was dissolved. The fair Eosamond was per- 
suaded or compelled to acknowledge the rights of her victorious 
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lover ; and the daugliter of CxmimuxLd appeared to forgive those 
crim<a8 which might be imputed to her own irresistible chaims. 

§ 5. The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame 
of Alboin. In the days of Charlemagne the Bavarians, the Saxons, 
and the other tribes of the Teutonic language, still repeated the 
songs which desciibed the heroic virtues, the valour, liberality, and 
fortune of the king of the Bombards. But his ambition was yet 
unsatisfied ; and the conqueror of the Gepidse turned his eyes fiom 
the Danube to the richer banks of the Po and the Tiber. No sooner 
had he erected his standard than the native strength of the Lom- 
bards was multiplied by the adventurous youth of Germany and 
Scythia (a. i>. 567). The Lombards and their confederates weie 
united by their common attachment to a chief who excelled in all 
the virtues and vices of a savage hero ; and the vigilance of Alboin 
provided an ample magazine of ofiensive and defensive arms for the 
use of the expedition. They might have failed if Narses had been 
the antagonist of the Lombards. But the weakness of the Byzan- 
tine couit was subservient to the barbarian cause ; and it was for 
the luin of Italy that the einiieror once listened to the complaints of 
his subjects. The virtues of Narses weie stained with avarice ; and 
in his ji^ovincial reign of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of 
gold and silver which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. 
His government was oppressive or unpopular, and the general dis- 
content was expressed with freedom by the deputies of Borne. 
Before the throne of Justin they boldly declared that their Gothic 
servitude had been more tolciable than the desiDOtism of a Greek 
eunuch ; and that, unless their tyrant were instantly removed, they 
would consult their own happiness in the choice of a mastei'. The 
aijprehension of a revolt was urged by the voice of envy and detrac- 
tion, which had so recently triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. 
A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede the conqueror 
of Italy ; and the base motives of his recall were revealed in the in- 
sulting mandate of the empress Sophia, that he should leave to 
men the exercise of arms, and return to his proper station among 
the maidens of the palace, where a distaff should he again placed in 
the hand of the eunuch.” “ I will spin her such a thread as she 
shall not easily unravel I” is said^to have been the rej)ly which in- 
dignation and conscious virtue extorted from the hero. Instead of 
attending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, 
he retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is due to the belief 
of the times) Narses invited the Lombards to chastise the ingrati- 
tude of the prince and people. But the passions of the people are 
furious aiuTchangeable, and the Bomans soon recollected the meifits, 
or dreaded the resentment, of their victorious general. By the me- 
diation of lie pope, who undertook a special pilgrimage to Naples^ 
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tlieir repentance was accepted; and liTarses, assuming a milder 
' aspect and a more dutiful language, consented to fix Ms residence 
in tlie Capitol. His death, though in the extreme period of old age, 
was unseasonable and premature, since Ms genius alone could have 
repaired the last and fatal error of his life. The reality, or the suspi- 
cion, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the Italians. The soldiers 
resented the disgrace, and bewailed the loss, of their general. They 
were ignorant of their new exarch ; and Longinus was himself igno- 
rant of the state of the army and the province. 

§ 6. "Whatever might he the grounds of his security, Alhoin 
neither expected nor encountered a Eoman army in the field. He 
ascended the Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt and desire 
on the fruitful plains to wMch Ms victory communicated the per- 
petual appellation of Lombabdt. Terror preceded his march : he 
found everywhere, or he left, a dreary solitude ; and the pusillaM- 
mous Italians presumed, without a trial, that the stranger was in- 
vincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the affiiighted 
crowds concealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed the 
moment of their servitude. Along the maiitime coast the courage 
of the inhabitants was supported by the facility of supply, the hopes 
of relief, and the power of escape ; hnt, from the Trentine hills to 
the gates of Havenna and Eome, the inland regions of Italy became, 
without a battle or a siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. 
The submission of the people invited the barbarian to assume the 
character of a lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarch was confined 
to the office of announcing to the emperor J ustin the rapid and irre- 
trievable loss of Ms provinces and cities. One city, which had 
been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms of a new 
invader ; and, wMle Italy was subdued by the flying detachments 
of the Lombards, the royal camp was fixed above three years before 
the western gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. Famine at length obliged 
the inhabitants to surrender : Alhoin, delighted with the situation 
df a city which was endeared to his pride by the difficulty of tlie 
purchase, disdained the ancient glories of Milan ; and Pavia during 
some ages was respected as the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 

§ 7. The reign of the founder was splendid and transient ; and, 
before he could regulate Ms new conquests, Alhoin fell a sacrifice to 
domestic treason and female revenge. In a palace near Verona, 
which had not been erected for the harharians, he feasted the com- 
panions of Ms arms ; intoxication was the reward of valour, and the 
king himself was tempted by appetite or vanity to exceed the ordi- 
nary measure of Ms intemperance. After draining many capacious 
howls of Ehseti^ or Falemian wine he called for the skull of Cuni- 
munc^ -the noblest and most precious ornament of his sideboard. 
The (mjt oi victory was accepted with horrid applause by the circle 
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of the Lombard chiefs. MU it again -with winj I exclaimed the 
inhuman conqueror, ‘‘ fill it to the brim ! carry this goblet to the- 
queen, and request in my name that she would rejoice with her 
father.” In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to 
utter, “ Let the will of my lord be obeyed I ” and, touching it with 
her lips, pronounced a silent imprecation that the insult should be 
washed away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence might be 
due to the resentment of a daughter, if she had not already violated 
the duties of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant in 
her love, the queen of Italy had stooped from the throne to the 
arms of a subject, .and hlelmichis, the king’s armour-bearer, was 
the secret minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the 
proposal of the murder he could no longer urge the scruples of 
fidelity or gratitude ; one of the bravest champions of the Lombai ds 
was associated in the enterprise ; and Rosamond soon found a fa- 
vourable moment, when the king, oppressed with wine, had 
retired fiom the table to his afternoon slumbers. After lulling 
him to rest, she unbolted the chamber-door and urged the re- 
luctant conspirators to the instant execution of the deed. On the 
first alarm the warrior started from his couch : his sword, which 
he attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scabhard by the 
hand of Rosamond ; and a small stool, his only weapon, could not 
long protect him from the spears of the assassins (a. d. 673). The 
daughter of Ounimund smiled in his fall : his body was buiied 
under the staircase of the palace ; and the grateful posterity of the 
Lombards revered the tomb and the memory of their victorious 
leader. 

§ 8. The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of her 
lover ; the city and palace of Verona were awed hy her power ; and 
a faithful hand of her native Gepidse was prepared to applaud the 
revenge and to second the wishes of their sovereign. But the Lom- 
bard chiefs, who fled in the first moments of consternation and dis- 
order, had resumed their courage and collected their powers ; afid 
the nation, instead of submitting to her mign, demanded with una- 
nimous cries that justice should be executed on the guilty spouse 
and the murderers of their king. She sought a refuge among tbe 
enemies of her country, and a criminal who deserved the abbor- 
rence of mankind was protected by the selfish policy of the exarch. 
With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard throne, her lover* 
Helmichis, her trusty Gepidae, and the spoils of the palace of Verona^ 
Rosamond descended the Adige and the Po, and was transjDorted by 
a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of* Ravenna. Longinus beheld 
with delighj the charms and the treasures of the widow of Alboin • 
and she readily listened to the passion of a minister who, even in 
the decline of the empire, was respected as the equal of kings The 
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death of a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice, and as 
'Helmicliis issued from the bath he received the deadly potion from 
the hand of his mistress. The taste of the liquor, its speedy ope- 
ration, and his experience of the character of Rosamond, convinced 
him that he was poisoned ; he pointed his dagger to her breast, com- 
pelled her to dinin the remainder of the cup, and expired in a few 
minutes with the consolation that she could not survive to enjoy 
the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosa- 
mond, with the richest spoils of the Lombards, was sent to Constan- 
tinople. By the free suffrage of the nation in the assembly of Pavia, 
Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected, as the successor of 
Alboin (a. b. 573), Before tbe end of 18 months the throne was 
polluted by a second murder : Olepho was stabbed by the hand of 
a domestic ; the regal office was suspended above 10 years during 
the minority of his son Autharis (a. d. 674-584), and Italy was 
divided and oppressed by a dneal aristocracy of 30 tyrants. 

§ 9. When the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, he pro- 
claimed a new era of happiness and glory ; but the annals of tbe se- 
cond Justin are marked with disgrace abroad and miseiy at borne. 
In the West the Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, the 
desolation of Africa, and the conquests of the Persians. Injustice 
prevailed both in the capital and tbe provinces : the rich trembled 
for their property, the poor for their safety ; the oi dinary magis- 
trates were ignorant or venal. Justin, whose faculties had been 
impaired by disease, determined to lay down tbe weight of the dia- 
dem, and at the suggestion of his wife Sophia appointed as his suc- 
cessor Tiberius, his faithful captain of the guards (a.d. 574). The 
four last years of the emperor Justin were passed in tranquil ob- 
scurity : his conscience was no longer tormented by the remem- 
brance of those duties which he w’-as incapable of discharging, and 
his choice was justified by the filial reverence and gratitude of 
Tibeiius (a. n. 678). 

§ 10. Tiberius owed his elevation to the influence of Sophia ; and 
the widow of Justin was persuaded that she should preserve her 
station and influence under the reign of a second and more youthful 
husband. But if tbe ambitious candidate had been tempted to 
flatter and dissemble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her ex- 
I)ectations or his own promise. The factions of the hipx3odrome 
demanded vpith some impatience the name of their new empress : 
both the people and Sophia were astonished by tbe proclamation of 
Anastasia, the secret though lawful wife of the emperor Tiberius. 
Whatever could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, imperial 
honours, a stately palace, a numerous household, wm Jiberally be- 
stowed by the piety of her adopted son ; but while she accepted and 
repaid with a courtly smile the fair expressions ot regard and con- 
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fiderice, a secret alliance was concluded “between the dowager empress 
and lier ancient enemlss ; and Justinian, tlie son of G-ermanus, was 
employed as the instrument of her revenge. He had heen entrusted 
by Tiberius with the command of the eastern army. The Persian 
monarch fied before his arms, and the acclamations which accom- 
panied his triumph declared him worthy of the purple. His artful 
patroness had chosen the month of the vintage, while the emperor 
in a rural solitude was permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. 
On the first intelligence of her designs he returned to Constanti- 
nople, and the conspiracy was suppressed by his presence and firm- 
ness. From the pomp and honours which she had abused, Sophia 
was reduced to a modest allowance. But the services of Justinian 
were not considered by that excellent prince as an aggravation of 
his offences : and after a mild reproof his treason and ingratitude 
were forgiven. With the odious name of Tiberius the emperor 
assumed the more popular appellation of Constantine, and imitated 
the purer virtues of the Antonines. After recording the vice or folly 
of so many Roman princes, it is pleasing to repose for a moment on 
a character conspicuous by the qualities of humanity, justice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude ; to contemplate a sovereign affable in his 
palace, pious in the church, impartial on the seat of judgment, and 
victorious, at least hy his generals, in the Persian v/ar. The Ho- 
mans of the East would have heen happy if the best gift of heaven, 
a patriot king, had been confiimed as a proper and permanent 
blessing. But in less than four years after the death of Justin, 
his worthy successor sunk into a mortal disease, which left him 
only sufficient time to restore the diadem, according to the tenure 
by which he held it, to the most deseiving of his fellow-citizens. 
He selected Maurice from the crowd — a judgment more precious 
than the purple itself. The memory of Tiberius was embalmed by 
the public affliction ; but the most sincere giief eva}porates in the 
tumult of a new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of mankind 
were speedily directed to the rising sun (a. n. 582). ^ 

§ 11. The youth of Maurice was spent in the profession of arms : 
Tiberius promoted him to the command of a new and favourite 
legion of twelve thousand confederates ; his valour and conduct were 
signalised in the Persian war ; and he returned to Constantinople 
to accept, as his just reward, the inheritance of the empire. Man- 
nce ascended the throne at the mature age of 43 years ; and he 
reigned above 20 years (a. d. 682-602) over the East and over 
himself. He enjoyed the glory of restoring the Persian monarch 
to his throne; his lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the 
Avars of the Danube ; and he cast an eye of prty, of ineffectual 
pity, on the abject and distressfu* state of his Italian provinces. 
Tlie dukes of the Lombards had provoked by frequent imroads 
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their powerful neighbours of Gaul. As soon as they were ap- 
prehensive of a just retaliation, they renounced their feeble and 
disorderly independence : the advantages of regal government, 
union, secrecy, and vigour, were unanimously confessed ; and Au- 
tharis, the son of Clepho, had already attained the strength and 
reputation of a warrior. Under the standard of their new Hng 
(who leigned A. n. 584-590), the conquerors of Italy withstood 
three successive invasions, one of which was led by Childebert him- 
self, the great grandson of Clovis, the last of the Merovingian race 
who descended from the Alps. The first expedition was defeated 
by the jealous animosity of the Franks and Alemanni. In the 
second they were vanquished in a bloody battle, with more loss and 
dishonour than they had sustained since the foundation of their 
monarchy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with 
accumulated force, and Aiitharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. 
The troops and treasures of the Lombards were distributed in the 
walled towns between the Alps and the Apennines ; and the Franks 
at length evacuated the country, after suffering the vicissitudes of 
intemperance and famine. The victorious Autharis asserted his 
claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Bhsetian Alps, 
he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures of a se- 
questered island in the lake of Comum. At the extreme point of 
Calabria, he touched with his spear a column on the sea-shore of 
Bhegium, pioclaiming that ancient landmark to stand the immove- 
able boundary of his kingdom. 



§ 12. Upon the death of Autharis -without children, the Lombards 
devolved upon his widow Theodolinda the choice of a successor and 
a husband. She selected AgiluLf, Duke of Turin, who reigned 
over the Lombards for 25 years (a.i>. 590-63 6). The memory of 
Theodolinda is dear to the Catholic Church. She converted her hus- 
band from the Arian heresy, and many of his subjects, adopted the 
Catholic faith. Her merits were recognised by the Eoman pontiff, 
Gregory, who is said to have presented to her the celebrated Irm. 
Orown of the Lombards, which is now preserved in the cathedral of 
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Ciow n of Agtlulf 



Porta Pialatina, Ttirm. 


Monza ; but this crown does 
not exhibit any artistic skill on 
the part of the Lombard or Ita-- 
lian goldsmiths, and is far infe- 
rior to the Clown of Agilulf, 
which was enriched with fif- 
teen figures of gold, representing 
Christ between two angels and 
the twelve apostles.f In archi- 
tecture the Lombards weie for a 
long time dependent upon their 
Italian subjects ; and accordingly 
the buildings erected in Italy 
under their dominion, before the 
time of Charlemagne, belong to 
the Romanesque style. Of this 
we have an example in the Porta 
Palatina, Turin, wdiich still re- 
tains the architectural arrange- 
ment of the exterior of a Roman 
amphitheatre, but so modified 
by Gothic feeling that the 
lasters are even more useless 
and unmeaning then in their 
classical prototypes.^ The earli- 
est extant building belonging to 
the strictly Lombard period, and 
which bears the characteiistio 
features of the Lombardio style 

* It derives its name from the 
circle of iron, incrusted in the inte- 
rior, which is supposed to hare been 
forged out of one of the nails of tlie 
Cross, It is composed of a kind of 
jointed collar in gold of about from 
2-| to 3 inches wide, and loaded with 
sapphires, emeralds, i ubies, and other 
precious stones, uncut, interspersed 
with flowers of gold.— See Labarte, 
Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 

AgeSf p. 205. 

f This crown, which was carried 
to Paris in 1799, after the conquest 
of Italy, was stolen in 1804 from the 
cabinet of medals in the imperial 
library, and was melted by the le- 
ceiver of the theft. 

X See Fergusson, Ha7idboo& of 
Architect'wre, p. 521, 
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of architecture, is the little chapel at Friuli, erected by Gertrude 
Duchess of Friuli, in the 8th century. Its most remarkable pecu- 
liarity is the inter- 

secting vault that 
covers it, which 
became afterwards 
one of the most 



ic style. * 

§ 13. During a p 
period of 200 yeais p 
Italy was unequal- J 
ly divided between 0 
thekingdomof the 0 
Lombards and the 0 
exarchate of Ra- p 
veiina. The offices 0 
and professions | 
which the jealou- ^ 
sy of Constantine 
had separated were 
united by the in- 
dulgence of Jus- 
tinian ; and eigh- 
teen successive 
exaichs were in- 
vested, in the de- t v. i i i 

cime or the em- 
pire, with the full remains of civil, of militaiy, and even of eccle- 
siastical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards 
consecrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the moderr? 
Kofhagna, the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and C^mmacliio, five 
maritime cities from Kimim to Ancona, and a second inland Penta- 
polis, between the Adriatic coast and the hills of the Apennines. 
Three subordinate provinces, of Home, of Yenice, and of Naples, 
which were divided by hostile lands from the palace of Ravenna, 
acknowledged, both in peace and war, the supremacy of the exarch. 
The duchy of Rome appears to have included the Tuscan, Sabine, 
and Latin conquests of the first 400 years of the city, and the limits 
may be distinctly traced along the coast, from Civita Yecchia to 
'terracina, and with the course of the Tiber from Ameria and Narni 
to the port of Ostia. The three islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and 
Sicily, still adhered to the empire ; and the acquisition of the farther 
* See Fergnsson, pp. 531, 532. 
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OalaLria remoYed tLe landmark of Autharis from tlie sliore of TEllie* 
ginm to tlie isthmus of Consentia. Home was oppressed by tli© 
iron sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps an enmich, in- 
sulted with impunity the rains of the Capitol. But Naples soon 
acquired the privilege of electing her own dukes : the independence 
of Amalphi was the fruit of commerce ; and the voluntary attach- 
ment of Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the 
Eastern emphe. The remainder of Italy was possessed by the 
Lombards ; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom was ex- 
tended to the east, the north, and the west, as far as the confines of 
the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia and Bui gundy. 

§ 14. In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the van- 
quished people, the change of language will afford the most pro- 
bable inference. According to this standaid it will appear that the 
Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths of S^Dain, were less numerous 
than the Fianks or Burgundians ; and the conquerors of Gaul must 
yield, in their turn, to the multitude of Saxons and Angles who 
almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. The modern Italian has 
been insensibly formed by the mixture of nations : the awkwardness 
of the barbarians in the nice management of declensions and con- 
jugations reduced them to the use of articles and auxiliary verbs ; 
and many new ideas have been expressed by Teutonic appellations. 
Yet the principal stock of technical and familiar words is found . to 
be of Latin derivation ; and, if we were sufficiently conversant with 
the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal dialects of ancient Italy, 
we should trace the origin of many terms which might, perhaps, he 
rejected hy the classic purity of Kome. A numerous amiy consti- 
tutes hut a small nation. The camp of Alboin was of formidable 
extent, but the extent of a camp would be easily circumscribed 
within the limits of a city ; and its martial inhabitants must be 
thinly scattered over the face of a large country. The leaders of 
the Lombards settled as dnkes, each in his appointed district wuth 
a band of followers who resorted to his standard in war and his tri- 
bunal in peace. A Lombard was born the soldier of his king and 
Ills duke ; and the civil assemblies of the nation displayed the ban- 
ners, and assumed the appellation, of a regular army. Of this army 
the pay and the rewards were drawn from the conquered provinces. 
Many of the most wealthy Italians were slain or banished ; the re- 
mainder were divided among the strangers, and a tributary obliga- 
tion was imposed (under the name of hospitality) of paying to the 
Lombards a third part of the fruits of the earth. 

The Lombards possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and 
sense to decline the frequent use of that dangerous xnivilege. The 
king of Italy convened the national assemblies in the palace, or 
jiore probably in the fields, of Pavia » his great council vras com- 
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posed of the persons most eminent by their birth and dignities ; but 
4h.e validity, as well as the execution of their deciees, depended on 
the approbation of the faithful people, the fortunate army of the 
Lombards. About fourscore years after the conquest of Italy their 
traditional customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin, and ratified 
by the consent of the prince and people ; the example of Eotharis was 
imitated by the wisest of his successors : and the laws of the Lom- 
bards have been esteemed the least imperfect of the barbaric codes. 
The succession of the Lombard kings is marked with virtue and 
ability ; the troubled series of their annals is adorned with fair inter- 
vals of peace, order, and domestic happiness ; and the Italians enjoyed 
a milder and more equitable government than any of the other king- 
doms which had been founded on the ruins of the Western empire. 

§ 15. Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism 
of the Greeks, we again inquire into the fate of Eome, which had 
reached, about the close of the sixth century, the lowest jperiod of 
her depression. By the removal of the seat of empire and the suc- 
cessive loss of the provinces, the sources of public and private opu- 
lence were exhausted ; the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations 
of the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, 
and the sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground. Like Thebes, 
or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Eome might have been erased 
from the earth, if the city had not been animated by a vital principle, 
which again restored her to honour and dominion. According to the 
tradition of the church, St. Peter and St. Paul had been executed in 
the circus of lllero, and at the end of 500 years their genuine or ficti- 
tious relics were adored as the Palladium of Christian Eome. But 
the power as well as virtue of the apostles resided with living energy 
in the breast of their successors : and the chair of St. Peter was filled 
under the reign of Maurice by the first and greatest of the name of 
Gregory. His birth and abilities had raised him to the office of 
praefect of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing the 
pomp and vanities of this world. As soon as he had received the 
character of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside at the Byzantine court, 
the nuncio or minister of the apostolic see ; and he boldly assumed, 
in the name of St. Peter, a tone of independent dignity which would 
have been criminal and dangerous in the most illustrious layman of 
the empire. He returned to Rome with, a just increase of reputation. 

The Laws of the Lombards have come down to ns in two collections, 
one historical and the other system^ltic. The historical collection follows tibe 
order of the kings in whose reigns the laws were promulgated. It contains 
first the lavm of five native kings, Eotharis (a.b. 643), Grimoald (668), 
Lintprand (713-735), Rachis (746), Aistulf (754). and then the laws of 
Charlemagne and hl^ successors down to Lothaire II. The systematic collection 
contains the same laws as the preceding, only arranged in a systematic instead 
of m chronological order. 
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and, after a short exercise of the monastic virtues, he was dragged 
from the cloister to the papal throne by the unanimous voice of the^ 
clergy, the senate, and the people. 

§ 16. The pontificate of Giegory the Great ^ which histed 13 years 
(a. D. 590-604), is one of the most edifying periods of the histoiy of 
the church- His virtues, and even his faults, a singular mixture of 
simplicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of sense and super- 
stition, were happily suited to his station and to the temper of 
xhe times. In his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, he con- 
demned the antichristian title of universal hishop, which the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was too haughty to concede and too feeble to 
assume ; and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined 
to the triple character of Bishop of Rome, Primate of Italy, and 
Apostle of the West. He frequently ascended the pulpit, and 
kindled, hy his rude though pathetic eloquence, the congenial 
passions of his audience : the language of the J ewish prophets was 
iiiteipreted and applied ; and the minds of a people depressed hy 
their present calamities were directed to the hopes and fears of the 
invisible world. His precepts and examp>le defined the model of 
the Roman liturgy ; the distribution of the parishes, the calendar of 
festivals, the older of processions, the service of the piiests and dea- 
cons, the variety and change of sacerdotal garments. Till the lost 
days of his life he officiated in the canon of the mass, which con- 
tinued above three hours : the Gregorian chant has preserved the 
vocal and instrumental music of the theatre, and the rough voices 
of the barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman 
school. Under his reign the Aiians of Italy and Spain were recon- 
ciled to the catholic church, and the conquest of Biitaiii reflects 
less glory on the name of Caesar than on that of Gregoiy the First. 
Instead of six legions, forty monks were emhaiked for that distant 
island, and the pontiff lamented the austere duties which foihade 
him to partake the perils of their spiiitual warfare. In less than 
two years he could announce to the archbishop of Alexandria 
that they had baptized the king of Kent with ten thousand of his 
Anglo-Saxons ; and that the Roman missionaries, like those of the 
primitive church, were armed only with siDiritual and supernatural 
X^owers. 

§ 17. The Persian war, which had been concluded by a peace 
between the two empires about four yeai*s before the death of Justi- 
nian, was renewed in the 7th year of^ Justin, a.d. 572. It was con- 
tinued with various success during his reign, and duiing the reigns 
of his successors, Tiberius and Maxirice, till a revolution in Persia 
drove the ^eat king as a suppliant to the throne of the Csesars. 
The celebr^ed Hushirvan or Ohosroes closed his long life in a.d, 
579, He was succeeded by his son Hormouz, or Hormisdas, who in 
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eyer^ word and in every action degenerated from the 'virtues of Ms 
father. Exasperated by long and hopeless oppiession, the pro- 
vinces of Babylon, Snsa, and Carmania erected the standard of 
revolt ; and the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia refused the 
customary tribute to the nnworthy snccessor of NTushirvan. The 
arms of the Romans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted 
the frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria ; and at the same time 
the eastern provinces of Persia 'were invaded by the great lihan, "who 
passed the Oxus at the head of 300,000 or 400,000 Turks. Persia 
had been lost by a king; it was saved bj^ an hero, Yaianes cr 
Bahram, who after defeating both the Turks and the Romans was 
saluted as king by his victoiious ti oops. Upon leceiv ing intelligence 
of this event, the Pei sian nobles deposed Hoi mouz, put out his eyes, 
and elevated his son Chosroes II. to the thione. But Bahram 
refused to acknowledge a levolution in which himself and his sol- 
diers, the tiue lepiGsentatives of Persia, had never been consulted. 
Chosroes was defeated, and reduced to the necessity of imploring aid 
or 1 cfugG in some foreign land ; and Homiouz was strangled by the 
rebels who had dethroned him (a d. 590). Chosroes meanwhile fol- 
lowed the banks of the Euphrates, traversed the desert, and halted at 
the distance of ten miles fiom Circesium. About the third 'watch oi 
the night the Roman pr^efect was informed of his appioach, and he 
introduced the royal strangei to the foitiess at the dawn of day 
From thence the king of Persia was conducted to the more honour- 
able residence of Hieiapolis ; and his anxiety was soon lelieved by 
the assurance that the empeior had espoused the cause of justice and 
royalty. A powerful army was assembled on the frontiei s of Syria 
and Armenia, under the command of the valiant and faithful 
NTarses,’’' 'who was directed to pass the Tigris, and never to sheathe 
his sword till he had restoied Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. 
The enterprise, however splendid, was less arduous than it might 
appear. Persia had already lepented of her fatal rashness, which 
be{i*ayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition of a rebel- 
lious subject : and the hold refusal of the Magi to consecrate his 
usurpation compelled Bahram to assume the sceptre, regardless of 
the laws and prejudices of the nation. No sooner did the grandson 
of Nushirvan display his own and the Roman banners beyond the 
Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by the increasing multitudes 
of the nobility and people ; and the contest -was decided by two 
battles on the banks of the Zah and the confines of Media. With 
the remnant of a broken army, Bahram flied towards the eastern 
provinces of the Oxus : the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the 
Turks ; but his days were shortened by poison, perhap« the most 
incurable of poisons, the stings of remorse and despair, and the 

*** This Narses must not be confoimded with the conqueror of Italy. 
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bitter xemembranc© of lost gloiy. Yet the modern Persians still 
oommemorate the exploits of Bakram ; and some excellent laws 
have prolonged the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. 
Chosroes, after the flight of Bahiam, met with no further opposition ; 
and the glory of Maurice was consxAcuous in the long and fortunate 
reign of his son and his ally. A band of 1000 Bomans, who con- 
tinued to guard the person of Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in 
the fidelity of the strangers ; his growing strength enabled him to 
dismiss this unpopular aid, but he steadily professed the same grati- 
tude and reverence to his adopted father ; and, till the death of 
Maurice, the peace and alliance of the two empires were faithfully 
maintained. 

§ 18. While the majesty of the Eoman name was revived in tlie 
East, the prospect of Europe is less xAeasing and less glorious. By 
the departure of the Lombards and the ruin of the Gepidas the 
balance of power was destroyed on the Daniihe ; and the Avars 
S]pread their permanent dominion from the foot of the Alps to the 
sea-coast of the Euxine. The reign of Baian (a.d. 570-600) is the 
brightest cera of their monarchy. The xmde of the second Justin, 
of Tiberius, and Maurice was humbled by a pioiid baibarian ; and 
as often as Asia was threatened by the Persian amis, Europe was 
oppressed by the dangerous inroads or costly fiiendship of the Avars. 
Sirmium and Singidunum (Belgrade) were taken by these formidable 
foes. Erom Singidunum to tbe walls of Constantinople a line may 
be measured of 600 miles : that line was marked with flames and 
with blood ; the horses of the Avars weie alternately bathed in the 
Euxine and the Adriatic; and the Homan x)oniifl, alaimed by the 
approach of a more savage enemy, was reduced to cherish the Lorn- 
bai*ds as the protectors of Italy. The Peisian alliance lestored the 
troops of the East to the defence of Europe ; and Maurice, who had 
supported ten years the insolence of the Chagan, sent his brother 
Peter, and Priscus, an able general, against the barbarians. Peter 
displayed both incapacity and cowardice ; but Piiscus, in five re- 
cessive battles, took 17,200 barbarians prisoners, and slew near 
60,000, with four sons of the Chagan ; he surprised a iieaceful dis- 
trict of the GepidaB, who slept under the piotection of the Avars ; 
and his last trophies were erected on the banks of the Banube and 
the Theiss. Since the death of Trajan the arms of the empire bad not 
penetrated so deej)ly into the old Dacia ; yet the success of Priscus 
was transient and barren, and he was soon recalled by the appre- 
hension that Baian, with dauntless spirit and recraited forces, 
was preparing to avenge his defeat under the walls of Con- 
Btantinopic^ 

§ 19. The attemx>t of Maurice to restore the disci|iline of the 
Homan armies was the cause of bis death® The army of the 
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Danube pronounced him iinwortby to reign, expelled or slaughtered 
liis faithful adherents, and under the command of Phocas, a 
Bimx3le centurion, returned by hasty marches to the neighbour- 
nood of Gonstantmoplc. So obscure had been the former condition 
of Phocas, that the emperor was ignorant of the name and character 
of his rival ; but as soon as he learned that the centurion, though 
bold in sedition, was timid in the face of danger, Alas !” cried the 
desponding prince, “ if he is a coward, he will surely be a mur- 
derer.*’ The ligid and xiarsimonioiis virtues of Maurice had long 
since alienated the hcaits of his subjects : Constantinople rose in 
aims ; and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine 
of a nocturnal tumult. In a small bark the unfortunate Mamice, 
with his wife and nine children, escaped to the Asiatic shore, but 
the violence of the wind compelled him to land at the chuich of St. 
Autonomus, near Chalcedon, from whence he despatched Theodo- 
sius, his eldest son, to implore the gratitude and friendship of the 
Persian monaich. On the third clay, amidst the acclamations of a 
thoughtless people, Phocas made his public entry in a chariot drawn 
by four white horses : the revolt of the trooj^s was rewarded hy a 
lavish donative, and the new sovereign, after visiting the palace, 
beheld from his throne the games of the hippodrome. In a dispute 
of precedency between the two factions, his partial judgment inclined 
in favour of the greens. “ Eemember that Maurice is still alive ” 
resounded fiom the opposite side ; and the indiscieet clamour of the 
blues admonished and stimulated the ciuelty of the tyrant. The 
ministers of death were despatched to Chalcedon ; they diagged tlie 
empeior from his sanctuary, and the five sons of Maui ice were suc- 
cessively murdeied befoie the eyes of their agonizing iiareni. At 
each stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength to rehearse 
a pious ejaculation : Thou art just, O Lord ! and thy judgments 
are righteous.” The tragic scene was finally closed by the execution 
of the emperor himself, in the 20th year of his reign, and the 63id 
of his age (a.b. 602, Mov. 27). 

§ 20. Phocas appears no less hateful in the exercise than in the 
aegnisition of power. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of arms, 
he indulged in the supyreme rank a more ample privilege of lust and 
drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures were either injurious to his sub- 
jects or disgraceful to himself. Without assuming the office of a 
prince, he renounced the profession of a soldier, and the reign of 
Phocas afflicted Euiope with ignominious peace and Asia with deso- 
lating war. His savage temper was inflamed by passion, hardened by 
fear, exasperated by resistance or leproach. The flight of Theodosius 
to the Persian egurt had been intercepted by a rapid gursiiit or a 
deceitful message : he was beheaded at Mice, and the last hours of 
the young prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and the 
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oonscioTisness of innocence. In the massacre of the iTT-perial family^ 
the mercy, or rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared the widow 
and daughters of the late emperor. But the spirit of the empress 
Constantina, still mindful of her father, her hiishand, and her sons, 
aspired to freedom and revenge. She twice conspired against the 
tyrant, and, after being tortured like the vilest malefactor, to force a 
confession of her designs and associates, she was beheaded at Chal- 
cedon with her three innocent daughters, on the same ground 
which had been stained with the blood of her hnsband and five 
sons. After such an example it would he superfluous to enumerate 
the names and sufferings of meaner victims. The hippodrome, the 
sacred asylum of the pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was 
polluted with heads and limbs and mangled bodies ; and the com- 
panions of Phocas were the most sensible that neither his favour 
nor their services could protect them from a tyrant, the worthy 
rival of the Caligulas and Domitians of the first age of the empiie. 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to 
the patrician Crispus, and the royal images of the bride and biide- 
grooni were indiscreetly placed in the circus by the side of the em- 
peror. The father must desire that his posterity should inlierit the 
fruit of bis crimes, but the monarch was offended by this premature 
and popular association ; and Crispus might reasonably doubt whe- 
ther a jealous usurper could forget and pardon his involuntary com- 
petition. Every province of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and 
Hcraclius, exarch of Afiica, persisted above two yeais in refusing all 
tribute and obedience to the centurion who disgraced the throne of 
Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate, 
the independent exarch was solicited to save and to govern his 
country : but his ambition was chilled by age, and he resigned the 
dangerous enterprise to his son Heraclius : a faint rumour of 
thek undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Phocas ; hut the 
treacherous heart of Crispus extenuated the distant peril, and the 
tyrant supinely slept till the African, navy steered their tnumpfcant 
course through the Propontis. The people, and even the guards, 
were determined by the well-timed defection of Crispus, and the 
tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the soli- 
tude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed in 
a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was transported in a small 
boat to the Imperial galley of Heraclius, who rex:>roached him with 
the crimes of his abominable reign. ‘‘Wilt thou govern better?” 
were the last words of the despair of Phocas. After suffering each 
variety of insult and torture, his hea> was severed from his body, 
the mangled trunk was cast into the flames, and the same treatment 
was inflicted on the statues of the vain usurper and the seditious 
banner of the green faction i>. 610, Oct. 4), The voice of the 
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clergy, tlie senate, and tlie people invited Heraclius to ascend the 
throne which he had purified from guilt and ignominy ; after some 
graceful hesitation he yielded to their entreaties. His coronation 
was accompamed by that of his wife Eudoxia, and their x^osterity, 
till the fourth generation, continued to reign over the empiie of the 
East. 

§ 21. Even after his death the republic was afilicted by the crimes 
of Phocas, which armed with a pious cause the most formidable of 
her enemies. Upon receiving intelligence of the death of Maurice, 
Chosroes declared himself the avenger of his father and benefactor, 
and at the head of a powerful ax'my invaded the Eoman dominions. 
Under the reign of Phocas the fortifications of Merdm, Bara, Amida, 
and Edessa were successively besieged, reduced, and destroyed by 
the Persian monarch ; he passed the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian 
cities Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Berrhoea or Aleppo, and soon encom- 
passed the walls of Antioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid 
tide of success discloses the decay of the empire, the incapacity of 
Phocas, and the disaffection of liis subjects ; and Chosroes provided 
a decent apology for their submission or revolt by an impostor who 
attended his camp as the son of Maurice and the lawful heir of the 
monaichy. 

The first intelligence from the East which Heraclius received was 
that of the loss of Antioch. It was followed by the capture of 
Cicsarea and Damascus ; and after the reduction of Galilee and the 
region beyond the Jordan, Jerusalem itself was taken by assault 
(a. d. 614). The sepulchre of Christ and the stately churches of 
Helena and Constantine were consumed, or at least damaged, by 
the flames ; the devout offerings of 300 yeais were rifled in one 
sacrilegions day ; the patriarch Zachariah and the true cross were 
transported into Persia ; and the massacre of 90,000 Christians is 
imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who swelled the disorder of the 
Persian maich. Egypt itself, the only province which had been 
exempt since the time of Diocletian from foreign and domestic 
war, was again subdued by the successors of Cyrus (a. d. 616). 
Alexandria might have been relieved by a naval force, but the 
archbishop and the pra^fect embarked for Cyprus ; and Chosroes 
entered the second city of the empire, which still preserved a 
wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. Plis western trophy 
was erected in the neighbourhood of Tripoli ; the Greek colonies 
of Cyrene were finally extirpated ; and the conqueror, treading in 
the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph through the sands 
of die Libyan desert. In the same campaign another army ad- 
vanced from th^ Euphrates to the Thracian Bosporus f Ohalcedon 
surrendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained 
above ten years in the presence of Constantinople. The sea^cxiast of 
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Pontns, tlie city of Ancyra, and tlie isle of Rhodes are enumerated 
among the last conqnests of the Great King ; and if Ghosxoes had 
possessed any maritime power, Ms boundless ambition would have 
spread slavery and desolation over the provinces of Europe. 

§ 22. From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the reign of the grandson of NTushirvan was suddenly extended to 
the Hellespont and the Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian 
monarchy. But the provmces, which had been fashioned by the 
habits of 600 years to the virtues and vices of the Roman govern- 
ment, supported with reluctance the yoke of the barbarians. The 
Christians of the East were scandalised by the worsMp of fire and 
the impious doctrine of the two principles : the Magi were not less 
intolerant than the bishops ; and the martyrdom of some native 
Persians who had deserted the religion of Zoroaster was conceived 
to be the prelude of a fierce and general persecution. Ohosroes 
enjoyed with ostentation the fruits of victory, and frequently retired 
from the hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. But, in the 
space of 24: years, he was deterred by superstition or resentment from 
approaching the gates of Ctesiphon : and his favourite residence 
of Artemi ta, or Dastagerd, was situate beyond the Tigris, about 60 
miles to the north of the capital. Six thousand guards successively 
mounted before the jDalace-gate ; the service of the interior ajiartments 
was performed by 12,000 slaves ; and the vaiious treasures of gold, 
silver, gems, silk, and aromatics were deposited in a hundred sub- 
terraneous vaults. The voice of flattery, and pernaps of fiction, is 
not ashamed to compute the 30,000 rich hangings that adorned the 
walls ; the 40,000 columns of silver, or more probably of marble 
and plated wood, that supported the roof ; and the 1000 globes of 
gold suspended in the dome, to imitate the motions of the planets 
and the constellations of the zodiac. While the Persian monarch 
contemplated the wonders of his art and power, he received an 
epistle from an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting bim to acknow- 
ledge Mahomet as the apostle of God. He rejected the invitation, 
and tore the epistle. ‘'It is. thus,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, 
" that God will tear the kingdom and reject the supplications of 
Ohosroes.” Placed on the verge of the two great empires of the 
East, Mahomet observed with secret joy the progress of their mutual 
destruction ; and in the midst of the Persian triumphs he ventured 
to foretell that, before many years should elapse, victory would 
again return to the banners of the Romans. 

§ 23, At the time when this prediction is said to have been de- 
livered, no prophecy could be more distant from its accomplishment, 
since the first 12 years of Heraclius (a. ». 610-622) announced the 
approaching dissolution of the empire. If the motives of Ohosroes 
been pure and honourable, he must have ended the q^uarrel with 
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the death of Pliocas, and lie would have embraced, as his best ally, 
-the fortunate African who had so generously avenged the injuries 
of his benefactor Mam-ice. The prosecution of the war revealed the 
true character of the barbarian; and the suppliant embassies of 
Heraclius to beseech his clemency, that he would spare the innocent, 
accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with 
contemptuous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the 
l^rovinces of Asia were ^uhdued hy the Persian arms ; while Europe, 
from the confines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was oppressed 
by the Avars, unsatlated with the blood and rapine of the Italian 
war. By these implacable enemies Heraclius, on either side, was 
insulted and besieged : and the Roman empire was reduced to the 
walls of Constantinople, with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and 
Africa, and some maritime cities, from Tyre to Trehizond, of the 
Asiatic coast. The experience of six years at length persuaded the 
Persian monarch to renounce the conq[uest of Constantinople, and to 
specify the annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire : a thousand 
talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, 
a thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed these 
ignominious terms ; hut the time and space which he obtained to 
collect such treasures from the poverty of the East was industriously 
employed in the preparations of a hold and desperate attack. 

§ 24. Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius 
is one of the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the first and 
the last yeais of a long reign the emperor appears to he the slave 
of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition ; the careless and impotent 
siiectator of the public calamities. But the languid mists of the 
morning and evening are separated by the brightness of the meridian 
sun : the Arcadius of the palace arose the Csesar of the camp ; and 
the honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by the 
exploits and trophies of six adventurous campaigns. At the moment 
when Heraclius assumed the spirit of an hero, the only hopes of the 
Romans were drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune, which might 
threaten the proud prosperity of Chosroes, and must he favourable 
to those who had attained the lowest period of depression. To pro 
vide for the expenses of war was the first care of the emperor ; and 
the courage of Heraclius was first displayed in daring to borrow the 
consecrated wealth of churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, 
with usury, whatever he had been compelled to employ in the ser- 
vice of religion and of the empire. Of the soldiers who had con- 
spired with Bhocas, only two were found to have survived the 
stroke of time and of the barbarians ; the loss even of these seditious 
veterans was imperfectly supplied by the new levies of Heraclius ; 
and the gold of the sanctuary united, in the same camp, the names, 
and arms, and languages of the East and West, 
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§ 25, First expedition of JSeraclius against the Fersians, a. d, 
622. — Tlie neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with- 
tents and arms ; hut if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly 
led to the attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight of Con- 
stantinople might have been the last day of the Roman empire. 
But the Greeks were still masters of the sea; a fleet of galleys, 
transports, and store-ships was assembled in the harbour ; the bar- 
barians consented to embaik ; and Heraclius landed his troops on 
the confines of Syria and Cilicia, m the gulf of Scandeioon, where 
the coast suddenly turns to the south. His discernment was ex- 
pressed in the choice of this important post. The natural fortifica- 
tions of Cilicia protected and even concealed the camp of Heiaclius, 
which -^s^pltched near Issus, on the same ground where Alexander 
had vanquished the host of Darius. The angle winch the emperor 
occupied was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, 
Armenian, and Syrian provinces ; and to whatsoever point of the 
circumference he should direct his attack, it was easy for him to 
dissemble his own motions, and to prevent those of the enemy. In 
the camp of Issus the Roman general reformed the sloth and dis- 
order of the veterans, and educated the new reciuits in the know- 
ledge and j)^a-ctice of military virtue. Cilicia was soon encom- 
passed with the Persian arms, but their cavalry hesitated to enter 
the defiles of Mount Taurus till they were circumvented by the 
evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained their rear, whilst he 
appeared to present his front in order of battle. By a false motion, 
which seemed to threaten Armema, he drew them against their 
wishes to a general action. They were tempted by the aitfiil dis- 
order of his camp ; and the event of the day declared to the world 
that the Persians were not invincible, and that an hero was invested 
%vith the purple. Strong in victory and fame, Heiaclius boldly 
ascended the heights of Mount Taurus, directed his march through 
the plains of Cappadocia, and established his troops for the winter 
season in safe and plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Halys. 

§ 26. His second expedition, a. n. 623-625. — Since the days of 
Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise has been attempted than 
that which Heraclius achieved for the deliverance of the empiie. 
He permitted the Persians to oppress for awhile the piovinces, and 
to insult with impunity the capital of the East, while the Roman 
emperor explored his perilous way through the Black Sea and the 
mountains of Armenia, “ penetrated into the heart of Pcisia, and 
recalled the armies of the Great King to the defence of their bleeding 
country. With a select band of 5000 soldiers, Heraclius sailed from 
Constantinople to Trebizond; assembled his forces ^hich nad win- 
tered in the^ Pontic regions; and from the mouth of the Phasis to 
Caspian Sea, encouraged his subjects and allies to march wjtl^ 
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the successor of Constantine under the faithful and victorious hanner 
of the cross. The limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the 
emperor Maui ice, extended as far as the Araxes: the river sub- 
mitted to the indignitj of a bndge, and Heraclius, in the footsteps 
of Mark Antony, advanced towards the city of Tauris or C-fandzaca, 
the ancient and modem capital of one of the provinces of Media, 
’llie rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended only by the winter 
season ; a motive of prudence or superstition determined his retreat 
into the province of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian ; and 
liis tents were most prohahly pitched in the plains of Mogan, the 
favouiite encampment of Oriental princes (a. d. 623). 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius is 
almost lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine historians. 
From the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the empeior 
appeals to follow the chain of Hyicanian mountains, to descend 
into the province of Media or Iiak, and to carry his victorious aims 
as far as the royal cities of Cashin and Ispahan, which had never been | 
approached by a Boman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of hia i 
kingdom, the pow^eis of Ohosroes were already recalled from the Kile 
and the Bosporus, and three formidable arniies surrounded, in a | 
distant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor. But Heraclius 
repelled this threefold attack, impioved the divisions of their chiefs, ' 
and, by a well-concerted train of marches, retreats, and successful ^ 
actions, finally chased them from the field into the fortified cities 
of Media and Assyria (a. d. 624). On the return of spring, the 
emperor traversed in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, and 
liassed without resistance the rapid stieam of the Tigris. Oppressed 
by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Boman army halted 
under the walls of Amida ; and Heraclius informed the senate of 
Constantinople of his safety and success, which they had already 
felt by the le treat of the besiegers. The bridges of the Euphrates 
were destroyed by the Persians; but as soon as the empeior had 
d^coveied a ford, they hastily retiied to defend the banks of the 
Saras, in Cilicia. That iiver, an impetuous torrent, was about 
300 feet broad ; the bridge was fortified with strong turrets ; and 
the banks were lined with barbarian archers. After a bloody 
conflict, which continued till the evening, the Bomans prevailed in 
the assault ; and a Persian of gigantic size was slain and thrown 
into the Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The enemies 
were dispersed and dismayed ; Heiaclius pursued his march to 
Sehaste in Cappadocia ; and at the expiration of three years, the 
same coast of the Euxine applauded his return from a long and 
victorious expedition. 

§ 27. Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs who 
disputed the empire of the East aimed their desperate strokes at the 
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heart of their rival. The military force of Persia was wasted by 
the marches and combats of twenty years ; bnt the revenge and 
-ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom ; and the new levies 
of subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided into three formidable 
bodies. The first army of 50,000 men, illustrious by the ornament 
and title of the golden shears, was destined to march against 
Heraclius ; the second was stationed to prevent his junction with 
the troops of his brother Theodoras ; and the third was commanded 
to besiege Constantinople, and to second the operations of the 
chagan, with whom the Persian king had ratified a treaty of 
alliance and partition. Sarbar, the general of the third army, 
Xienetratcd through the provinces of Asia to the well-known camp 
of Chalcodon, where he impatiently waited the arrival of his Scythian 
friends on the opposite side of the Bosporus. On the 29th of June 
(a. d. 626), 30,000 barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced 
the long wall, and drove into the capital a promiscuous crowd of 
peasants, citizens, and soldiers. Pourscore thousand of his native 
subjects, and of the vassal tribes of G-epidso, Bussians, Bulgarians, 
and Slavonians, advanced under the standard of the chagan ; a 
month was spent in marches and negociations, hut the whole city 
was invested on the 31st of July; and the inhabitants descried 
with terror the flaming signals of the European and Asiatic shores. 
During ten successive clays the capital was assaulted by the 
Avars, who had made some progress in the science of attack ; hut 
the senate and people were animated by the spiiit of Heraclius, 
who had detached to their relief a body of 12,000 cuiiassiers; the 
powers of fire and mechanics were used with suxierior art and 
success in the defence of Constantinople ; and the galleys, with two 
and three ranks of oars, commanded the Bosporus, and rendered 
the Persians the idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. The 
Avars were repulsed ; the vassals of the chagan threatened to desert, 
Ms provisions were exhausted, and, after burning his engines, he 
gave the signal of a slow and formidable retreat. ^ 

§ 28. After the division of Ms army, Heraclius prudently retired 
to the banks of the Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive 
war against the 50,000 gold spears of Persia. His anxiety was 
relieved by the deliverance of Constantinople ; his hox>es were 
confirmed by a victory of his brother Theodoras ; and to the 
hostile league of Chosroes with the Avars, the Boman emperor 
opposed the useful and honourable alliance of the Turks. At his 
liberal invitation, the horde of Hhazar7lrahip^<r^SSirtentB from 
the plains of the Volga to the mountains of Georgia ; Heraclius 
received them in the neighbourhood of Teflis, obtained an immediate 
auooour of 40,000 horse, and negociated a strong diversion of the 
Turkish arms on the side of the Oxns. The Persians, in their txxmj 
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retreated with precipitation; in the camp of Bdessa Heraclins 
reviewed an army of 70,000 Eomans and strangers; and some 
months were snccessfally employed in the recovery of ine cities of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been 
imperfectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the important station 
of Chalcedon, but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of 
Heraclitis, soon alienated the mind of that powerful satrap from 
the service of his king and country ; and if some considerations 
of honour or policy lestrained Saibar from joining the standard of 
Heiacliiis, the emperor was assured that he might ]3rosecnte without 
interruption Ins designs of victoiy and peace. 

§ 29. His third expedition, A. n. 627. — Deprived of his firmest 
support, and doubtful of the fidelity of his subjects, the greatness 
of Chosroes was still conspicuous in its ruins. The niimher of 
600,000 may bo interpreted as an Oriental metaphor to describe the 
men and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered Media and 
Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the Eomans holdly 
advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and the timid prudence of 
Ehazates was content to follow them hy forced marches through a 
desolate countiy, till he received a pcremptoiy mandate to risk the 
fate of Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward of the Tig i is, at the 
end of the bridge of Mosul, the gi*eat Nineveh had formerly been 
erected : the city, and even the rums of the city, had long since 
disappeared ; the vacant space afforded a spacious field for the 
operations of the two armies. In the battle of Nineveh, which was 
fiercely fought from daybreak to the eleven ;h lioiu*, Ehazates was 
slain by the emperor’s own hand ; 28 standards, beside those which 
might he broken or torn, were taken from the Persians ; the greatest 
part of their army was cut in pieces ; and the victors, concealing 
their own loss, passed the night on the field. The diligence of 
IJeraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory ; by a march 
of 48 miles in 24 hours his vanguard occupied the bridges of the 
^'eat and the lesser Zab, and the cities and palaces of Assyria were 
open for the first time to the Eomans. By a just gradation of mag- 
nificent scenes they penetrated to the royal seat of Dastagerd, and, 
though much of the treasure had been removed and much had been 
exjiended, the remaining wealth appears to have exceeded their 
hopes, and even to have satiated their avarice. Whatever could not 
he easily transported they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might 
feel the anguish of those wounds which he had so often inflicted on 
the provinces of the empire. The recovery of 300 Eoman standards 
and the deliverance of the numerous captives of Bdessa and Alex- 
andria reflect ^ purer glory on the arms of Heraclixis. From the 
palace of Dastagerd he pursued his march within a few miles of 
Modain or Ctesiphon, till he was stopped, on the banks of the Arba, 
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by tlie difficulty of tlie passage, the rigour of the season, and perhaps 
the fame of an impregnable capital. The return of the emperor 
is marked by the modern name of the city of Sherhzour : he for- 
tunately passed Mount Zara before the snow, which fell incessantly 
34 days ; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Taiins, were compelled 
to entertain his soldiers and their horses with an hospitable re- 
ception. 

§ 30. It was still in the power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable 
peace ; and he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers of He- 
radius to spare the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a humane 
conqueror from the painful duty of carrying fire and sword through 
the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had not 
yet sunk to the level of his fortune; he deiived a momentary 
confidence from the retreat of the emxieior ; he wept with impotent 
rage over the mins of his Assyrian j^^laces ; and disregarded too 
long the rising murmurs of the nation, who complained that their 
lives and foi tunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. 
That unhappy old man was himself tortured with the sharpest pains 
both of mind and body ; and, in the consciousness of his approaching 
end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the head of Merdaza, the most 
favoured of his sons. But the will of Chosroes was no longer 
revered, and Siroes, who gloried in the rank and merit of his mother 
Sira, the favourite wife of the king, had conspired with the malcon- 
tents to assert and anticipate the rights of primogeniture. It was 
determined by the conspiiatois that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in the camp ; and if the enterprise should 
fail, his escape was contrived to the Imperial court. But the new 
monaich was saluted with unanimous acclamations; the flight of 
Chosroes was rudely arrested, 18 sons were massacred before his 
face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, where he expired on the 
fifth day (a. d. 628). The glory of the house of Sassan ended with 
the life of Chosroes ; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months 
the fruit of his crimes ; and in the space of four years the regftl 
title was assumed by nine candidates, who disputed, with the swoid 
or dagger, the fragments of an exhausted monarchy. Every pro- 
vince and each city of Persia was the scene of independence, of 
discord, and of blood ; and the state of anarchy prevailed about 
eight years longer, till the factions were silenced and united under 
the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs. 

§ 31. The elevation of Siroes to the throne of Persia was followed 
by a treaty of peace and alliance between the two nations. The 
conditions of the treaty were easily defined and faithfully executed. 
In the recovery of the, standards and prisoners which had fallen into 
the hands of the Persians, the emperor imitated the exam^ile of 
ApSYstYS ; the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were redeemed 
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frojn persecution, slaveiy, and exile; but, instead of the Roman 
eagles, the trae wood of the holy cross was restored to the ixapox- 
tunate demands of the successor of Constantine. The victor was 
not ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the empire ; the son of 
Chosroes abandoned withont regret the conquests of his father ; and 
a war which had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies pio- 
diiced no change in their external and relative situation. The 
retuin of Heraclius from Tauris to Constantinople was a perpetual 
tiiumph- After a long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the 
|)eople went forth to meet their hero with tears and acclamations, 
with olive-branches and innumerable lamps ; he entered the capital 
in a chariot drawn by four elephants, and, as soon as the emperor 
could disengage himself from the tumult of public joy, he tasted 
more genuine satisfaction in the embraces of his mother and his son. 

Yet the deliverer of the East was indigent and feeble. Of tlie 
Persian spoils the most valuable portion had been expended in tlie 
war, distributed to the soldiers, or buried, by an unlucky tempest, 
in the waves of the Euxine. The conscience of the emperor was 
oppressed by the obligation of restoring the wealth of the clergy^ 
which he had borrowed for their own defence : a perpetual fund ivas 
required to satisfy these inexorable creditors ; and the provinces, 
already wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, were 
compelled to a second payment of the same taxes. The loss of 
200,000 soldiers, who had fallen by the swoid, was of less fatal 
importance than the decay of arts, agriculture, and population in 
this long and destructive war ; and although a victorious army had 
been formed under the standard of Heraclius, the unnatural ejSbit 
ap]pears to have exhausted rather than exercised their strength. 
While the emperor triumphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an 
obscure town on the confines of Syria was pillaged by the Saracens, 
and they cut m pieces some troops -who advanced to its relief ; an 
ordinary and tiifling occurrence, had it not been the prelude of a 
mighty revolution. These robbers were the apostles of Mahomet ? 
their fanatic valour had emerged from the desert ; and in the last 
eight years of his reign Heraclius lost to the Arabs the same pro- 
vinces which he had rescued from the Persians. 

IiTote. — T he great mosque at Diarhekir, the ancient Amida, on the Tigris, 
figured on the following page, is interesting on account of its exhibiting 
various styles of architecture, Roman, Saraceoiic, &c. It was long a Roman 
town; and though twice taken hy the Persians (see pp. 157# 305), it was Jii 
the hands of the Romans in the time of Justinian# by whom its fbrtifioatioxts 
were restored. 




Great Mosque at Amida (Diarbekir). 



The Empress Eudocia, wife of Basil I the ^Macedonian, with her sons Eeo VI* and 
Alexander on eithei side of hex. From a Mti. o± Gregory hiazxanzen at Parxs. (L'u 
Cange, Historia Byzantxna, p. 139.) 


CHAPTEH XXT. 

SITCCESSlOir AND CIIABACTERS OP THE GREEK EMPERORS OP COKSTAK* 
TINOPLE PROM THE TIME OP HERAOEIXJS TO THE BATIN’ CONQUEST. 

§ 1* Byzantine lii^toiy: jplan of the remainder of the ■worfc. § 2. Second 
tnarriage and death of Heraclius. § 3. Constantine III. imd Heracleonas. 
§ 4. Constans IL § 5. Constantine IV., Po^onatus. S 6. Justiman IL, 
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Rhinotmetusj is deposed and goes into exile : Leontius and Tiberius Absi- 
marus; restoration and death of Justinian II. §7. Philippicus : Anas-* 
tasinsll. ; Theodosius III. §8. Leo III., the Isaurian. § 9- Constantine V., 
Copronymns. § 10. Leo IV., the Khazar. § 11. Constantine Vl. § 12, 
Irene. §13. Nicephorus I., Stauracius, and Michael I. §14. Leo V., the 
Armenian. § 15. Michael II., the Stammeici. § 16. Theopliilus. § 17, 
Michael III. § 18. Basil I., the Macedonian. § 19. Leo VI., the Philo- 
sophei. §20. Constantine VII., Roiphyiogenitus: Romanus I., Lecapenus : 
Christopher, Stephen, Constantine VIII. § 21. Romanus II. ; Xice- 
phorus XI., Phocas. §22.. John I„ Zimisces. §23. Basil II. and Con- 
stantine IX. § 24. Romanus HI., Argyrus : Michael IV., the Paphla- 
gonian : Michael V., Calaphates : Zoe and Theodoia: Constantine X., 
Monomachus; Theodora: Michael VI., Stratioticus. §25. Isaac I., Com- 
nenus. §26. Constantine XI., Ducas : Eudocia: Romanus IV., Diogenes: 
Michael VII., Parapinaces : Andiomcus I. : Constantine XIT. §27. Xice- 
phorus III., Botaniates. § 28. Alexius I., Comnenus. § 29, ,John II., 
Comnenus, or Calo- Joannes. § 30. Manuel I., Comnenus. § 31, Alexius 
11., Comnenus: Andiomcus I., Comnenus: Isaac II., Angelus. 

§ 1. I HATE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Con- 
fitanfcine to Heraclins, the rcgtilax sexies of the Roman emjieiors. 
Five centuries of the decline and fall of the empire have already 
elapsed ; hut a period of more than 800 years still separates me from 
the term of my labours, the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
From the time of Heiaclius the Byzantine theatre is contracted and 
darkened : the line of empire, which had been defined by the laws of 
Justinian and the arms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our 
view ; — and the Roman name, the proper subject of our inquiiies, is 
reduced to a narrow corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Con- 
stantinople. But the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is jiaj&Bwoiy 
connected with the most siilondid and imp)oitant i evolutions which 
have changed the state of the woidd. Tlie space of the lost jirovinces 
was immediately replenished with new colonics and lising king- 
doms : the active virtues of pieace and war deserted fiom the van- 
quished to the victorious nations ; and it is in their origin and 
conquests, in their religion and government, that we must explore 
the causes and effects of the declme and fall of the Eastern empire. 
Nor will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these 
materials, be incompatible with the unity of design and composi- 
tion. As, in his daily prayers, the Mnsiilman of Fez or Delhi still 
tnxns his face towards the temple of Mecca, the liistoiian’s eye shall 
be always fixed on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line 
may embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will 
be ultimately reduced to the decreasing limit ^of the Romau 
monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the plan of the xemsining 
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chapters of the present work. The first chapter will contain, in a 
regular series, the emperors who reigned at Constantinople during a 
period of 600 years, from the days of Heraclius to the hatin con- 
q^uest. In this introduction I shall confine myself to the revolu- 
tions of the throne, the succession of families, the personal characters 
of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, the maxims 
and influence of their domestic government, and the tendency of 
their reign to accelerate or suspend the downfall of the Eastern 
empire. Such a chronological review will serve to illustrate the 
various argument of the subsequent chapters; and each circum- 
stance of the eventful story of the barbarians will adapt itself in a 
proper place to the Byzantine annals. After this foundation of 
Byzantine history, the following nations will pass before our eyes. 

I. The Franks ; a general appellation which includes all the 
baibarians of Fiance, Italy, and Germany, who were united by the 
sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of images and 
their votaries separated Rome and Italy from the Byzantine throne, 
and prepaied the restoration of the Roman empire in the West. 

II. The Arabs or Saracens. First I shall investigate the cha- 
racter of Mahomet ; the character, i-eligion, and success of the 
prophet. I shall then lead the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire ; nor can i 
check their victorious career till they have overthrown the mon- 
archies of Persia and Spain. Lastly I shall inquire how Constan- 
tinople and Euroi^e were saved by the luxury and arts, the division 
and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single chapter will 
include. III. The BcrnaARiANs, IV. Hungarians, and, V. Rus- 
sians, who assaulted by sea or by land the provinces and the 
capital ; hut the last of these, so important in their piesent great- 
ness, will excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. VI. 
The ORMANS ; or rather the private adventurers of that warlike 
peoifle, who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, 
shpok the throne of Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chi- 
valry, and almost realised the wonders of romance. VII. The 
Latins ; the subjects of the pope, the nations of the West, who 
enlisted under the banner of the cross for the recovery or relief 
of the holy sepulchre. In these memorable crusades a fleet and 
army of French and Venetians were diverted from Syria to the 
Thracian Bosporus : they assaulted the capital, they subverted the 
Greek monarchy : and a dynasty of Latin princes was seated near 
threescore years on the throne of Constantine. VIII. The Greeks 
themselves, during this period of captivity and exile, must he 
considered as a/orergn nation ; the enemies, and again the sove- 
rei^s of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled* a spark of 
national virtue ; and the Imperial series may be continued with 
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somo dignity from their restoration to the Turkish conquest* 

IX. The liloTSTaiTLS and Tartaes. By the arms of Zingis and 
his descendants the glohe was shaken from China to Poland and 
Greece : the sultans were overthrown : the caliphs fell, and the 
C^sars trembled on their throne. The victories of Timour sus- 
pended above fifty years the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. 

X. I have already noticed the first appearance of the Ttoks ; and 
the names of the fathers, of Beljuk and Othman^ discriminate the 
two successive dynasties of the nation which emerged in the 
eleventh century from the Scythian wilderness. The former 
established a potent and splendid kingdom from the banks of the 
Oxus to Antioch and NTice ; and the first crusade was provoked by 
the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of Constantinople. Prom 
an humhle origin the Ottomans arose the scourge and terror of 
Christendom. Constantinox>le was besieged and taken hy Mahomet 
II., and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, the title, 
of the Koman empire in the East. The schism of the Greeks will 
be connected with their last calamities and the restoration of learn- 
ing in the Western world. I shall return from the captivity of the 
new to the ruins of ancient Eome ; and the venerable name, the 
interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of my 
labours. 

§ 2. The Emxoeror Heraclius had punished a tyrant and ascended 
his throne ; and the memory of Ms reign is perpetuated hy the 
transient conquest and irreparable loss of the Eastern provinces. 
After the death of Eiidocia, Ms first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch 
and violated the laws hy Ms second marriage with his niece Mar- 
tina. The ambition of Martina was quickened by maternal love, 
and perhaps hy the envy of a step-mother ; and the aged husband 
was too feeble to withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. Con- 
stantine, Ms eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the title of 
Augustus ; hut the weakness of Ms constitution required a colleague 
and a guardian ; and Heracleonas, the son of Martina, was associ- 
ated with him in the empire. Heraclius survived this event about 
two years : Ms last testimony declared Ms two sons the equal heirs 
of the Eastern empire, and commanded them to honour Ms widow 
Martina as their mother and their sovereign (a.d. 641). 

§ 3. When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name 
and attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though re- 
s|}eotful, opposition ; and was compelled to descend from the throne 
with indignation, and seek a refuge in the female apartment of the 
palace. The reign of Constantine III. lasted only 103 days : he 
expired in^the 30th year of Ms age, and, although Ms life had 
been a lon^ malady, a belief was entertained that poison had been 
the means, and his cruel stepmother the author, of his untimely 
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fate, Martina reaped indeed tlie harvest of Ms deaths and assumed 
the government in the name of the surviving emperor ; but the 
incestuous widow of Heracliua was universally abhorred j the 
jealousy of the people was awakened, and the two orphans whom 
Constantine had left became the objects of the public care. The 
senate, supported by the soldiers and people, deposed the Imperial 
culprits, and condemned them as the authors of the death of Con- 
stantine. Martina and Heracleonas were sentenced to the amputa- 
tion, the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; and after tMs 
cruel execution they consumed the remainder of their days in exile 
and oblivion (a.b. 641). 

§ 4. Constans IL (a.i>. 641-668), the eldest son of Constantine IH., 
was only 11 years of age when he ascended the throne. Upon attain- 
ing the age of manhood, he was tormented by a jealous fear lest the 
senate or people shonld one day invade the right of primogeniture, 
and seat his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. By the impo- 
sition of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius was disqualified for 
the purple ; but this ceremony was insufficient to appease the sus- 
picions of the tyrant, and the death of the deacon Theodosius could 
alone expiate the crime of his royal birth. His murder was avenged 
by the imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in the fulness of 
power, was driven from Ms capital into voluntary and perpetual 
exile ^A.D. 662). Constans embarked for Greece : after passing the 
winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum in Italy, visited Rome, where 
he pillaged the churches, and concluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace 
and sacrilegious rapine by fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if 
Constans could fly from his people, he could not fly from Mmself. 
The remorse of Ms conscience created a phantom who pmsued Mm 
by land and sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary Theodo- 
sius, presenting to Ms lips a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, 
“Drink, brother, drink” — a sure emblem of the aggravation of his 
guilt, since he had received from the hands of the deacon the mystic 
cup"* of the blood of Christ. Odious to Mmself and to mankind, 
Constans perished by domestic treason in the capital of Sicily. 

§ 5. The news of the murder of Constans was conveyed with 
almost supernatural speed from Syracuse to Constantinople ; and 
Constantine IT., the eldest of his three sons, inherited his throne 
without being the heir of the public hatred (a.i>. 668-685). He 
received the surname of Pogonatus from the growth of Ms young 
beard during a voyage to Sicily, wMch he undertook immediately 
after Ms accession, to repress the revolt of a youth who had assumed 
the imperial purple after Ms father’s death- But Ms reign, like that 
of Ms predecessor; was stained with fraternal discord.* His two 
brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius^ conspired against Mm, and were 
deprived of their titles and noses, in the presence of the Catholic 
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bishops who were assembled at Constantinople in the sixth general 
synod. 

§ 6. After the decease of his father the inheritance of the Boman 
world devolved upon Justinian IL (a.u. 685-695), and the name 
of a triumphant lawgiver was dishonoured by the vices of a hoy. 
His passions were strong ; his understanding was feeble ; and he 
was intoxicated with a foolish pride that his birth had given him 
the command of millions, of whom the smallest community would 
not have chosen him for their local magistrate. Since the days of 
Commodus and Caracalla the cruelty of the Boman piinces had 
most commonly been the effect of their fear ; hut Justinian, who 
possessed some vigour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and 
braved the revenge, of his subjects about ten years, till the measure 
was full of his Climes and of their patience. Leontius, a general of 
reputation, was proclaimed emperor ; and Justinian, in whose cause 
not a sword had been drawn, was diagged hefoie the x^eople assem- 
bled in the hippodrome, whose clamouis demanded the instant death 
of the tyrant. But Leontius cast an eye of pity on the x^i’ostrate 
son of his own benefactor and of so many emperors. The life of 
Justinian was spared; the amputation of his nose, iierhaps of his 
tongue, was impel fectly performed: the happy flexibility of the 
Greek language could impose the name of Bhinotmetus ; and the 
mutilated tyrant was banished to the land of the Oheisonites, in 
Orim-Tartary (a.d. 695). 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Justinian still cherished 
the pride of his birth and the hope of his restoration. After three 
years’ exile he received the pleasing intelligence that his injury was 
avenged by a second i evolution, and that Leontius m his turn had 
been dethroned and mutilated by the rebel Ahsimariis, who assumed 
the more respectable name of Tiberius, But the claim of lineal suc- 
cession was still formidable to a plebeian usurper ; and his jealousy 
was stimulated by the complaints and charges of the Chersonites, who 
beheld the vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the exile. Justinian 
fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde of the Khazars, who 
pitched their tents between tbe Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan 
entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant, and gave him 
his sister in marriage, who seems, however, from the name of The- 
odora, to have received the sacrament of baptism. But the faithless 
Khazar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople : and had 
not the design been revealed by the conjugal love of Theodora, her 
husband must have been assassinated or betrayed into the power of 
his enemies. After strangling, with his own hands, the two emis- 
saries of the khan, Justinian sent hack his wife to her brother, and 
embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more faithful allies. 
His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest ; and one of his pious 
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compaiiioas advised Mm to deserve the mercy of God hy a vow of 
general forgiveness if he shonld he restored to the thi'one. ‘‘ Of for- 
giveness ? ” replied the intiepid tyrant ; “ may I jjerish this msianii 
— may the Almighty whelm me in the waves, if 1 consent to spaie 
a single head of my enemies I He survived this impious menace, 
sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in the royal 
village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Terbelis, a pagan 
conqueior, hy the promise of his daughter, and a fair partition of the 
treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended to the 
confines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Constantinople at 
the head of fifteen thousand horse. Ahsimarus was dismayed by the 
sudden and hostile apj)arition of his rival, whose head had been 
promised by the EMazar, and of whose evasion he was yet ignorant. 
After an absence of ten years (a.d. 695-*704) the crimes of Justinian 
weie faintly remembered; and by the active diligence of his adhe- 
rents he was introduced into the city and palace of Constantine. 

Justinian reigned 7 yeais (a.d. 704-711) after his return. In 
rewarding bis allies, and recalling Ms wife, he displayed some sense 
of honour and giatitude ; and Terbelis retired, after sweeping away 
an heap of gold coin wMch he measured with his ScytMan whip. 
But never was vow moie religiously performed than the sacred oath, 
of revenge which he had sworn amidst the storms of the Euxine. 
The two usurpers wei e dragged, the one from Ms x:)rison, the other 
from his palace, and were put to death with a slow variety of tor- 
tures. Neither pnvatc virtue nor public service could expiate the 
guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to an established govern- 
ment ; and, during the 7 yeais of Ms new reign, he considered 
the axe, the cord, and the rack as the only instruments of royalty. 
But his most implacable hatred was pointed against the Chersonites, 
who had insulted his exile and violated the laws of hospitality. 
*‘A11 are guilty, and all must perish,” was the mandate of Jus- 
tinian ; and the bloody execution was intrusted to his favourite 
Stejshen, who was recommended hy the epithet of th e Sava ge. 
Yet even the savage Stephen imperfectly accomx)lished the inten- 
tions of Ms sovereign ; and a second expedition was commanded 
to extirpate the remains of the proscribed colony. In the short 
interval the Chersonites had retm-ned to their city, and were pre- 
pared to die in arms ; the khan of the Khazars had renounced the 
cause of his odious Mother ; the exiles of every province were assem- 
bled in Tauris ; and Bardanes, under the name of Bhilippicus, was 
invested with the purple. The Imperial troops, unwilling and 
unable to perpetrate the revenge of Justinian, escaped Ms displeasure 
by abjuring Ms allegiance : the fleet, under their new sovereign,, 
steered back a more auspicious course to the harbours of^inope and 
Constantinople ; and every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every 
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hand to execute, the death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, ho 
was deserted by his barbarian guards ; and the stroke of the assassin 
was praised as an act of patriotism and Eoman virtue. His son 
Tiberius had taken refuge in a church ; but the popular fury was 
deaf to the cries of humanity ; and the race of Heraclius was extin- 
guished after a reign of 100 years (a.d. 711). 

§ 7. Between the fall of the Heraclian and the rise of the Isaurian 
dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into three reigns. 
After a reign of two years Philippicus was murdered in his chamber 
(a.d. 713) ; but the traitors were deprived of their reward ; and the 
free voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the 
office of secretary to that of emperor : he assumed the title of Anas- 
tasius II., and displayed in a short and troubled reign the virtues 
both of peace and war. But after the extinction of the Imperial line 
the rule of obedience was violated, and every change diffused the 
seeds of new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet an obscure and 
reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the pur- 
ple ; after some months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the 
«ceptre (a.d. 716) ; and the conqueror, Theodosius III., submitted 
in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and 
emperor of the Oriental troops (a.d. 717). 

§ 8. Leo III., the Isaurian, was the founder of a new dynasty. 
He is known to posterity by the invectives of his enemies, and his 

public and private life is 
involved ?u the ecclesias- 
tical story of the Icono- 
clasts. Yet in spite of the 
clamonrs of superstition, a 
favourable prejudice for the 
character of Leo the Isau- 

Gold Cota of 3E^eo HI. from the British Museum. 

Obverse : bust of Iigo with ». ueon. p. a.v. (Domi- may he reasonably 

ausLeou Perpetuus Augustus.) Beverse ; a cross drawn from the obscuritv 
upon steps, with vicrroaiA AVGV. (Augusti), and 

In Exergue conob, respecting which see p. 369. his birtn and the dera- 

tion of his reign. His 
first service was in the guards of Justinian II., where he soon 
attracted the notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of the tyrant. 
His valour and dexterity were conspicuous in the Colchian war : 
from Anastasius he received the command of the Anatolian legions, 
and by the suffrage of the soldiers he was raised to the empire mth 
the general applause of the Homan world. In this dangerous eleva- 
tion Leo III. supported himself against the envy of his equals, the 
discontent of a powerful faction, and the assaults of his foreign and 
domestic dh^^nies. The Catholics, who accuse hia religious innova- 
tions, are obliged to confess that they were undertaken with temper 
and conducted with firmness. Their silence respeets the wisdom of 
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Ms administration and -the purity of Ms manners. After a reign of 
24 years 717-741) he peaceably expired in the palace of Con- 
stantinople ; and the purple wMch he had acquired was transmitted 
by the right of inheritance to the third generation. 

§ 9. In a long reign of 34 years (a.d. 741-775) the sou and sno 
cessor of Leo, Constantine Y., snmamed Copronymn s, from hia 
pollution of the baptismal fount, attached with less tenaperate xeal 
the images or idols of the church. Their votaries have exhausted 
the bitterness of religious gall in tbeir portrait of this spotted panther, 
this antichrist, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, who surpassed 
the vices of Elagahalus and hfero. But without believing all the 
accusations of his enemies, there is too much reason to believe that 
Constantine V. was dissolute and cruel. Yet his character was 
not devoid of merit, nor did his government always deserve the 
curses or the contempt of the Greeks. From the confession of his 
enemies I am informed of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of 
the redemption of 2500 caiDtives, of the uncommon plenty of the 
times, and of the new colonies with wMch he repeopled Constanti- 
nople and the Thi*acian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity 
and courage ; he was on horseback in the field at the head of his 
legions ; and, although the fortune of his arms was various, he 
triumphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the Lanuhe, in 
civil and baibarian war. 

§ 10. Leo IV. (a.d. 775-780) fhe son of the fifth and the father of 
the sixth Constantine, was surnamed the J^ha zar. Constantine V. had 
chosen a barbarian wife, the daughter of the Khan of the Khazars ; 
but in the marriage of bis beir he preferred an Athenian virgin, an 
orphan, 17 years old, named Irene, whose sole fortune must have 
consisted in her personal accomplishments. Leo was of a feeble 
constitution both of mind and body, and the principal care of his 
reign was the settlement of the succession. The association of the 
young Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; and 
th;gempeior, conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent hesita- 
tion, with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at the age of 
five years, was crowned with his mother Irene, who soon acquired 
the love and confi-dence of a feeble busband. 

§ 11, Leo in his testament declared the empress Irene guardian 
of the Homan world, and of their son Constantine YI. (a. d. 780- 
797), who was no more than ten years of age. During his childhood, 
Irene most ably and assiduously discharged, in her public adminis- 
tration, the duties of a faithful mother ; and her zeal in the restora- 
tion of images has deseiwed the name and honours of a saint, wMch 
she still occupies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained 
the maturity of youth ; the maternal yoke became mdle grievous | 
and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who shared Ms 
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pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. Their reasons 
convinced him of his right, their praises of his ability, to reign 
and he consented to reward the services of Irene by a perpetual 
banishment to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration 
easily disconceited their rash projects : a similar, or more severe, 
punishment was retaliated on themselves and their advisers; and 
Irene inflicted on the ungi*ateful jjrince the chastisement of a boy. 
After this contest the mother and the son were at the head of two 
domestic factions ; and instead of mild influence and voluntary 
obedience, she held in chains a captive and an enemy. The empress 
was overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity, which 
she exacted to herself alone, was in-onounced with reluctant mur- 
murs ; and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a 
free and geneial declaration that Constantine VI. was the lawful 
emperor of the Romans. In this character he ascended his hereditary 
throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But 
her haughty spirit condescended to the arts of dissimulation : she 
flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived thp filial tendemess of 
the prince, legained his confidence, and betrayed his credulity. A 
powerful conspiracy was formed for the restoiation of Irene ; and 
the secret, timugh widely diffused, was faithfully kept above eight 
months, till the emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped fiom 
Constantinople with the design of appealing to the provinces and 
armies. But the conspirators seized the emperor on the Asiatic 
shore, and he was transi^orted to the porphyry apartment of the 
palace, where he had first seen the light. In the mind of Irene 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature ; and 
it was decreed in her bloody council that Constantine should he 
rendered incaiiable of the throne. The emperor was deprived of his 
sight, and the blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed by 
the court and forgotten hy the world : the Isaurian dynasty was 
silently extinguished ; and the memory of Constantine was recalled 
only hy the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with the em]3e7ror 
Michael II. 

§ 12. The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the 
unnatural mother, who may not easily he paralleled in the history 
of crimes. On earth, the crime of Irene was left five years un- 
punished ; her reign (a.d. 797-802) was crowned with external 
splendour; and if she could silence the voice of conscience, she 
neither heard nor regarded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman 
world bowed to the government of a female ; and as she moved 
through the streets of Constantinople the reins of four milk-white 
steeds were held hy as many patricians, who marcl^ed on foot before 
the golden <mariot of their queen. But these patricians were for the 
most part eunuchs ; and their black ingratitude justified, on this 
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occasion, the popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, in- 
trusted with the first digni- 
ties of the empire, they “basely 
conspired against their bene- 
factress ; the great treasurer 
Nicephorus was secretly in- 
vested with the purple ,* her 
successor was introduced 
m+r, nTi<l ernwTiprl Irene, struck during her sole reign, 

into tne paiace, ana crownea British Museum.—Bust of Irene, with 

at St. Sophia by the venal eikinh basimssh, both on obverse and reverse 
patiiarch. The empress was 

loanished to Lesbos, -where she earned a scanty subsistence by the 
labours of her distaff. 

§ 13. Many tyrants have leigned undoubtedly more criminal than 
Nicephorus I. (a.d. 802-811), hut none perhaps have more deeply 
incurred the universal abhorrence of their people. His character 
was stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and avarice : his want of virtue was not redeemed by any superior 
talents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and imfortunate in war, Hicephorus was vanquished by 
the Saracens and slain by the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his 
death ovei balanced, in the public opinion, the destruction of a 
Roman army. His son and heir Stanracius escaped from the field 
with a mortal wound ; yet six months of an expiiing life were 
sufficient to refute his indecent, though popular declaration, that he 
would in all things avoid the example of his father (a.d. 811). He 
was succeeded by Michael, the husband of his sister Procopia. Had 
Michael I. (a.d. 811-813) in an age of peace ascended an hereditary 
throne, he might have reigned and died the father of his people : 
but his mild virtues were adapted to the shade of private life, nor 
was he capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of 
resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. “While his want of 
ability and success exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened their indignation. 
Even the Greeks of the ninth centurj’- were provoked by the inso- 
lence of a female who, in the front of the standards, presumed to 
direct their discipline and animate their valour ; and their licentious 
clamours advised the new Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a 
Roman camp. After an unsuccessful campaign the emperor left, in 
their winter-quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army under the com- 
mand of his enemies ; and their aitful eloquence persuaded the sol- 
diers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband 
of Procopia, an^ to assert the right of a military election. They 
marched towards the capital : yet the clergy, the senate, and the 
people of Gonstantinox^le adhered to the cau5B of Michael ; and the 
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trc>ops and treasures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefs of 
civil war. But his humanity protested that not a drop of Christian 
blood should be shed in his quarrel, and his messengers presented 
the conquerors with the keys of the city and the palace. They were 
disarmed by his innocence and submission; his life and his eyes 
were spared ; and the Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of soli- 
tude and religion above 32 years after he had been stripped of the 
purple and separated from his wife. 

§ 14. A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the famous and unfor- 
tunate Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic pro- 
phet, who, after prognosticating his fall, annonnced the fortunes of 
his three lorincipal officers, Leo the Armenian, Michael the Phry- 
gian, and Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two 
former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. This predic- 
tion was verified, or rather was produced, by the event. Ten years 
afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the husband of Pro- 
copia, the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in military 
rank and the secret author of the mutiny. As he affected to hesi- 
tate, “ With this sword,” said his companion Michael, ‘‘ I will open 
the gates of Constantinople to your Imperial sway, or instantly 
plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately resist the just desires 
of your fellow-soldiers.” The compliance of the Aimenian was 
rewarded with the empire, and he reigned upwaids of 7 years 
(a. n. 813-820) under the name of Leo Y. Educated in a camp 
and ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced into his civL 
government the rigour and even cruelty of military discipline ; but 
if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was 
always formidable to the guilty. His religious inconstancy was 
taxed by the epithet of Ghameleg©, but the Catholics have acknow- 
ledged, by the voice of a saint and confessors, that the life of the 
Iconoclast was useful to the republic. The zeal of his companion 
Michael was repaid with riches, honours, and military command ; 
and his subordinate talents were beneficially employed in the public 
service. Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour 
a scanty portion of the Imperial prize which he had bestowed on Ms 
equal ; and Ms discontent at length assumed a more threatening and 
hostile aspect against a prince whom he represented as a cruel 
tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, and 
dismissed the old companion of Ms arms, till fear and resentment 
prevailed over gratitude ; and Michael, after a scrutiny into Ms 
actions and designs, was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive in the furnace of the private baths. The devout huma- 
nity of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband and family. 
A solemn day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed for the 
execution : she urged that the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth 
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would be profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented 
. with reluctance to a decent respite. The friends of Michael, clad in 
the ecclesiastical habit, but with swords under their robes^ mingled 
with the procession, which was admitted into the palace by a private 
gate to sing matins in the chapel. Leo was encompassed on ail 
sides by the conspirators. Without a wea]X)n and without a friend, 
he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay against the hunters of 
his life ; but as he asked for mercy, ‘‘ This is the hour, not of mercy, 
but of vengeance,” was the inexorable reply. The stroke of a well- 
aimed sword separated from his body the right arm and the cross, 
and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of the altar. . 

§ 15. A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael IL 
(a. d. 820-829), who from a defect in his speech was sumamed the 
St^merer. He was snatched from the fiery furnace to the sove- 
reignty" of an empire ; and as in the tumult a smith could not 
readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs several hours 
after he was seated on the throne of the Caesars. The royal blood 
which had been the price of his elevation was unprofitably spent : 
in the purple he retained the ignoble vices of his origin ; and Michael 
lost his provinces with as supine indifference as if they had been the 
inheritance of his fathers. His title was disputed by Thomas, the 
last of the military triumvirate, who transported into Europe four- 
score thousand barbarians from the banks of the Tigris and the 
shores of the Caspian. He formed the siege of Constantinople ; but a 
Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thomas had 
the misfortune or the weakness to fall alive into the power of the 
conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led 
through the streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the senate^ 
drew from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter cf Constantine 
YI, Her august birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage- 
cqntract that her children should equally share the empire with 
their elder brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne 
were barren ; and she was content with the title of mother of Theo- 
philus, Ms son and successor. 

§ 16. The character of TheopMlus (a. d. 829-842) is a rare ex- 
ample in wMch religious zeal has allowed and perhaps magnified 
the virtues of an heretic and a persecutor. His valour was often 
felt by the enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monareby ; 
but the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his justice 
arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross against 
the Baracens ; but Ms five expeditions were concluded by a signal 
overthrow : Amorium, the native city of Ms ancestors* was levelled 
with the ground, and from Ms militaiy toils he derived only the sur- 
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name of tim TJnfa3ibi-n^,te. The justice of Theojphilus was fashioned 
on the model of the Oriental despots, who, in i)er&onai and irregular 
acts of authority, consult the reason or passion of the moment, with- 
out measuring the sentence by the law, or the x'»enalty by the 
ohence. For some venial offences, some defect of equity or vigi 
lance, the piincipal ministers, a praefect, a qiimstor, a captain of the 
guaids, were banished or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, 
or burnt alive in the hippodrome ; and as these dreadful examples 
might be the effects of error or caprice, they must have alienated 
from his service the best and wisest of the citizens. But the piide 
of the monarch was flattered in the exercise of power, or, as he 
thought, of virtue ; and the people, safe in their obsenrity, applauded 
the danger and debasement of their superiors. 

§ 17. Theophilus intrusted his wife, Theodora, with the guai- 
diansliip of the empire and her son Michael III. (a. d. 842-867), who 
was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. The restoration of 
images, and the final extii-pation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared 
the name of Theodora to the devotion of the Greeks. After thirteen 
years of a p>rudent and fiugal administration, she p)eiceived the de- 
cline of her influence ; but the second Irene imitated only the virtues 
of her predecessor. Instead of conspiimg against the life or govern- 
ment of her son, she rctiied without a stiuggle, though not without 
a murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring the ingratitude, 
the vices, and the inevitable ruin of the worthless youth. Among 
the successors of Nero and Elagabalus we have not hitherto found 
the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the 
enemy of pleasure. Like Nero, he delighted in the amusements 
of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplish- 
ments in winch he should have blushed to excel. Yet the 
studies of Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a 
liberal taste ; the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodiome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the 
cax)ital : for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery : the three 
rival colours were distributed to his favourites, and in the vile 
though eager contention he forgot the dignity of his person and the 
safety of his dominions. But the most extraordinaiy feature in 
the character of Michael is the profane mockery of the religion of 
his country. A buffoon of the court was invested in the robes or 
the patriarch : his twelve metropolitans, among whom the emperor 
was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments : they used or 
abused the i^acred vessels of the altar j and in their bacchanalian 
feasts the holy communion was administered in a nauseous com- 
pOiind of vinegar and mustard. By this extravagant conduct the 
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son of TheopLilus 'became as contemptible as he was odious : ©Tery 
citizen was impatient for the deliverance of his countiy , and even 
the favourites of the moment were apprehensive that a capiice might 
snatch away what a caprice had bestowed. In the 30th year of his 
age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael III. was 
murdered in his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom 
the emperor had raised to an equality of rank and power. 

§ 18. Basil I., the Macedonian (a. n. 867-886), ^vas a native of 
Adrianople, and piobably a Slavonian, but he claimed descent from 
the IMacedonian Alexander, and from the royal family of the Arme- 
nian Arsacida 3 . In his infancy his family, and his city, weie swejit 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians : he wns educated a slave 
in a foreign land ; and in this severe discipline he acquired the har- 
diness of body and flexibility of mind which piomoted his futuie 
elevation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared the dehvei- 
ance of the Eoman captives, who generously bioke their fetters, 
marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, defeated two 
armies of barbarians, embarked in tbo skips w^hich bad been sta- 
tioned for tlieii reception, and returned to Constantinople, Basil 
entered the service of a cousin and namesake of the emperor Theo- 
Xihilus, attended his iiation to the government of Peloponnesus, 
and formed an useful connection with a wealthy and charitable 
mation of Patias, who ado^ited him as hei son. Danielis p)i'eseiited 
him with thirty slaves; and the p>ioduce of liei bounty was ex^iended 
in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of some large estates 
in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition still attached him to the 
service of Theoxfliilus ; a lucky accident recommended him to the 
notice of the court ; he soon obtained the confidence of Michael, and 
was at length invested with the title of Augustus and the govern- 
ment of the empire. He supported tliis unequal association till his 
influence was foitified by popular esteem- His life was endangered 
by the caprice of the empeior , and his dignity was piofaned by a 
Second colleague, who had lowed in the galleys. Yet the muider 
of his benefactor must be condemned as an act of ingiatitiide and 
treason ; and the churches wdiich be dedicated to the name of St. 
Michael were a poor and pueiilc expiation of liis guilt. 

The life or panegyric of Basil has been composed and published 
under the long reign of his descendants ; but even their stability on 
the tlirone may he justly asciihed to the supeiioi merit of their an- 
cestor. In his character, his grandson Constantine has attempted 
to delineate a perfect image of royalty : but the most so'id praise of 
Basil is drawn from the comparison of a ruined and a flourishing 
monarchy, that which he wrested from the dissolut^ Michael, and 
that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian dynasty. The evils 
which had been sanctified by time and example were corrected by 
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Ms master-Land ; and he revived, if not the national spirit, at least 
the order and majesty of the Eoman empire. His military service- 
had been confined to the palace ; nor was the emperor endowed with 
the spirit or the talents of a warrior. Yet nnder his reign the Bo™ 
man arms were again formidable to the barbarians. As soon as he 
had formed a new army by discipline and exercise, he appeared in 
person on the banks of the Enphrates, curbed the pride of the Sa- 
racens, and suppressed the dangerous though just revolt of the 
Manichseans. But Ms principal merit was in the civil administra- 
tion of the finances and of the laws. The change of language and 
manners demanded a revision of the obsolete jurisprudence of Justi- 
nian : the voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and 
Hovels was digested under 40 titles, in the Greek idiom ; and the 
JBasilica, which were improved and completed by his son and grand- 
son, must he referred to the original genius of the founder of their 
race. 

§ 19. Of the four sons of Basil, Constantine died before his 
father; Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours of 

a patriarch and a saint; 
both Leo and Alexander 
were alike invested with 
the purple, but the powers 
of government were solely 
exercised by the elder bro- 
ther. The name of Leo 

Gold coin of Basil I. and his son Constantine, from -ttt /•. qqiC* Q1 1 \ Voo 
the Bnti&h Museum.— Obverse: busts of the two u. ood-c?jl±^ uas 

emperors, holding large cross, with BAsmios et been dignified with the 
coKSTANT. AVGO. Reverse, the Saviour seated, 

with + IH3. XES. EEX. REGNANTivM. title of pmlosophe? , blit 

if we inquire the reason 
of his sage appellation, it can only he replied, that the son of Basil 
was less ignoiant than the greater iiart of his contemporaries in 
church and state ; that his education had been directed hy the 
learned Photlus ; and that several hooks of profane and eolesiasti<?al 
science were composed hy the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial 
philosopher . But the reputation of his philosophy and religion was 
overtHro'^ hy a domestic vice, the repetition of his nuptials. Ac- 
cording to the Greek Church, after the death of either party the 
survivor might marry a second time; hut a third marriage was 
censured as a state of legal fornication ; and a fourth was a sin or 
scandal as yet unknown to the Christians of the East. In his three 
first alliances Leo had no children ; and after the birth of a son by 
his concubine Zoe, the emperor declared his intention of legitimat- 
ing the mother and the child by the celehratioh of his fourth 
nuptials. But the patriarch Hicholas refused his blessing : and the 
contumacious husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of 
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tile fai&fiil. Neither tlie fear of exile, nor the desertion of Ms Me- 
^tliren, nor tlie authority of the Latin church, nor the danger of 
failure or doiiht in the succession to the empire, could hend the 
spirit of the inflexible monk. After the death of Leo he was re- 
called from exile to the civil and ecclesiastical administration ; and 
the edict of union wMch was promulgated in the name of Constan- 
tine condemned the future scandal of fourth marriages, and left a 
tacit imputation on Ms own birth. 

§ 20. In the Greek language j^ur^le and porphyry are the same 
word. An apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with 
porphyry : it was reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses ; 
and the royal birth of their children was expressed by the appel- 
lation of porphyrogenite, or bom in the puiple. Several of the 
Eoman princes had been blessed with an heir ; but this jpeculiar 
surname was first applied to Constantine YIL (a.i>. 911-969). He 
was only six years of age at Ms father’s death ; and the son of Leo 
was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of those who oppressed 
his weakness or abused his confidence. His uncle Alexander, who 
had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was the first 
colleague and governor of the young prince ; and after Ms death 
(a.d. 912) the succeeding years of the minority of Constantine were 
occupied by his mother Zoe, and a succession or council of seven 
regents, who pursued their interest, gratified their passions, aban- 
doned the republic, suiDplanted each other, and finally vanished in 
the presence of a soldier. From an obscure origin Eomanus 
Lecapenus had raised Mmself to the command of the naval armies ; 
and in the anarchy of the times had deserved, or at least had ob- 
tained, the national esteem. With a victorious and affectionate 
fleet he sailed from the mouth of the Danube into the harbour of 
Constantinople, and was hailed as the deliverer of the people and 
the guardian of the prince, Hds supreme office was at first defined 
by the new appellation of father of the emperor ; hut Bomanus soon 
disdained the subordinate powers of a minister, and assumed, with 
the titles of Caesar and Augustus, the full independence of royalty, 
which he held near 25 years (a.b. 919-944). His three sons, 
Christopher, Stephen, and Constantine Till., were successively 
adorned with the same honours, and the lawful emperor was 
degraded from the first to the fifth rank in tMs college of princes. 
Yet, in the preservation of his life and crown, he might still 
applaud his own fortune and the clemency of the usurper. The 
studious temper and retirement of Constantine disarmed the jea- 
lousy of power ; and Ms books and music, his pen and Ms penci., 
were a constant source of amusement. The fall of Eomanus was 
occasioned by fds own vices and those of Ms children. After the 
decease of Christopher, Ms eldest son, the two surviving brothers 
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quarrelled with each other and conspired against their father. At 
the hour of noon, when all strangers were regularly excluded from 
the palace, they entered his apartment with an armed force, and 
conveyed him, in the hahit of a monk, to a small island in the 
Propontis, which was peopled by a religious community. The 
rumour of this domestic revolution excited a tumult in the city ; 
hut Porphyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the 
object of the public care ; and the sons of Lecapenus were taught, 
by tardy experience, that they had achieved a guilty and perilous 
enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the 
wife of Porphyrogenitns, revealed, or supposed, their treacherous 
design of assassinating her husband at the royal banquet. His 
loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two usurpers weie prevented, 
seized, degraded from the purple, and emhaiked for the same island 
and monastery where their father had been so lately confined. Old 
Bomanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after 
a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude, presented his Imperial 
colleagues with an equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In 
the 40th year of his reign Constantine VII. obtained the possession 
of the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near 15 
years. He neglected the piactice, to instruct his son Bomanus in 
the theory, of government ; and, while he indulged the habits of 
intemperance and sloth, he diopped the reins of the administration 
into the hands of Helena his wife. 

§ 21. The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his 
son Bomanus II. (a.b. 959-963), who derived that name from his 
maternal grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantinople. A 
prince who, at the age of 20, could be suspected of anticipating 
his inheritance, must have been already lost in the public esteem ; 
yet Bomanus was rather weak than wicked ; and the laigest share 
of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman of 
base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense of 
personal glory and public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, 
were unknown to the son of Constantine; and, while the two 
brothers, Nioephorns and Eeo, triumphed over the Saracens, the 
hours which the emperor o\ved to his people were consumed in the 
circus and the chase. After a reign of four years Theophano 
mingled for her husband the same deadly draught which she had 
composed for his father. 

After the death of her husband, the empress aspired to reign 
in the name of her two sons, Basil II. and Constantine IX., the 
elder of whom was five, and the younger only two years of age; 
hut she soon felt the instability of a throne which was supported hy 
a female who^-,could not he esteemed, and two infants who could not 
be feared. Theophano looked around for a protector, and threw 
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lierself into the aims of the bravest soldier ; but the deformity of 
the new favourite rendered it more than probable that interest 
was the motive and excuse of her love. ISTicephorus Phocas uniled 
in the popular opinion, the double merit of an hero and a saint. In 
the former character his q^ualifications were genuine and splendid. 
His religion was of a more ambiguous cast ; and his hair-cloth, Ms 
fasts, Ms pious idiom, and Ms wish to retire from the business of the 
world, were a convenient mask for Ms dark and dangerous ambition. 
Yet he imposed on an holy patriarch, by whose influence and by a 
decree of the senate, he was intrusted, during the minority of the 
yormg princes, with the absolute and independent command of the 
Oriental armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the 
troops he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled on bis ene- 
mies, avowed Ms correspondence with the empress, and, without 
degrading her sons, assumed, with the title of Augustus, the pre- 
eminence of rank and the plenitude of power. The popularity of 
the emperor was lost in the purple ; in a reign of six years (a.i>. 
963—969} he provoked the hatred of strangers and subjects, and 
the hypocrisy and avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in 
his successor. But the revenue was strictly applied to the service of 
the state : each spring the emperor marched in person against the 
Saracens ; and eveiy Roman might compute the employment of his 
taxes in triumphs, conquests, and tib.e security of the Eastern barrier. 

§ 22. Among the warriors who x^romoted Ms elevation and served 
under his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved and 
obtained the most eminent rewards. The stature of John Zimisces 
was below the ordinary standard but this diminutive body was 
endowed with strength, beauty, and the soul of an hero. By the ^ 
jealousy of the emperor's brother he was degi-aded from the office of 
general of the East to that of director of the x)osts, and Ms murmurs 
were chastised with disgrace and exile. But Zimisces was ranked 
among the numerous lovers of the empress : on her intercession he 
waa permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital; and Theophano consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly 
and penurious husband. Hicephoius was murdered in the palace ; 
and as soon as his head was shown from the window, the tumult was 
hushed, and the Armenian was emperor of the East (a.d. 969-976). 
On the day of Ms coronation he was stopped on the thiesbold of 
St. Sophia by the intrepid XJatriarch, who charged his conscience 
with the deed of treason and blood, and required, as a sign of re- 
pentance, that he should separate Mmself from Ms more criminal 
associate. TMs sally of apostolic zeal was not offensive to the 
prince, since he* could neither love nor trust a wom^ who had 

Zimisces is an Armenian word, and was given to Jolm on account of hia 
abort stature, 
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roi^eatedly violated the most sacred obligations; and Tlieophano,-^ 
instead of sharing his Imperial fortune, was dismissed with igno- 
miny from his bed and palace. The public indignation was appeased 
by her exile and the punishment of the meaner accomplices : the 
death of an unpopular prince was forgiven ; and the guilt of Zimi aces'* 
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was forgotten in the splcn-^ 
dour of his virtues. Tlie ^ 
gieatest part of 
was emiDloyed in the can^^ 
and the field ; his peisonal 
valour and activity were 
signalised on the Danube 
and the Tigris, the ancient 
boundaiies of the Eoman 
world ; and by his double 
tritimp)h over the Bussians 
and the Sai aeons he de- 
served the titles of saviour 


of the empire and conqueror of the Bast, In his last return fiom 
Syria he observed that the most fiuitful lands of his now provinces 
were possessed by the eunuchs. “ And is it for them,” exclaimed, 
with honest indignation, “ that wc have fought and conquered ? Is 
it for them that wo shed our blood and exhaust the treasures of our 


people The complaint was re-echoed to the pialace, and the death 
jOf Zimisces is strongly marked with the susincion of poison. 

§ 23. Under the usuiqiation, or regency, of Niceidiorus and John 
Zimisces, the two lawful emperors, Basil 11. and Constantino IX. 
had silently grown to the ago of manhood. Their want of expe- 
rience detained them twelve years longer the obscure and voluntary 
Xmpils of a minister who extended his reign by X)orsuadiug them to 
indulge the x>leasuios of youth and to disdain the labours of govern- 
ment. In this silken web the weakness of Constantine was for over 


entangled ; but liis elder brother felt the imipulse of genihs aiicl the 
desire of action ; he fro^vned, and the minister was no more. After 
he had confirmed his own authority, the trophies of hficephorus and 
Zimisccs would not suffer their royal pu|)il to slcej) iii the palace. 
H.iS long and frequent ex]3editions against the Saracens weie rather 
glorious than useful to the empire ; hut the final destruction of the 
kingdom of Bulgaria aj)X)ears, since the time of Bolisarius, the most 
imxx>rtant triumph of the Boman arms. Yet, instead of applauding 
tlieir victorious prince, his subjects detested the rapacious and rigid 
avarice of Basil ; and, in the imperfect narrative of his exploits. We 
can only discern the courage, patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. 
A vicious Education, which could not suhdue Ms spirit, had clouded 
ins mind ; he was ignorant of every science ; and the remembrance 
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of Ms learned and feeble grandsire ^igbt encouiage Ms real or 
affected contempt of laws and lawyers, of artists and arts. Of such a 
character, in snob an age, super- 
stition took a firm and lasting 
possession : after the first licence 
of his youth, Basil II. devoted 
Ms life, in the palace and the 
camp, to the iDenance of a her- 
-mit, wore tlic^ monastic habit 
under his robes and armour, ob- 
served a vow of continence, and 
imposed on his aptpetites a per- 
petual abstinence from wine and 
flesh. In the 68th year of Ms 
age his martial spirit urged Mm 
^to embark in person foi a holy 
war against the Saracens of Si- 
cily ; he was prevented by death, 

. and Basil, snrnamed the §lp.yer 
of the Bulgarians, was dismissed 
from the woild with the bless- 
ings of tbe clergy and the emses 
of the peoiile (a.d, 1025). After 
his decease, Ms brother Constan- 
tine enjoyed about 3 years the 
power or rather the iileasures of 
royalty ; and Ms only care was 
the settlement of the snccession. 

He had enjoyed 66 years the title of Augustus ; and the reign of the 
two brothers is the longest and most obscure of tbe Byzantine history 
(a.d. 1028). 

§ 24:. A lineal succession of 5 emperors, in a period of 160 yeai*s, 
had attached the loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, 
which had been thrice respected by tbe usurpers of their power. 
After the death of Constantine IX., the last male of the royal 
race, a new and hinken scene presents itself, and the accnmnlated 
years of 12 emperors do not equal the space of Ms single reign. 
His elder brother left no cMldren, and Constantine himself had only- 
three daughters — ^Endocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and Theodora* 
’1''heodora preferred a life of celibacy, hut Zoe, who was already 48 
years of age, was married to Komanus III. Argyrus, who ascended 
the throne upon the decease of Constantine (a.d. 1028-1034). The 
empress formed a criminal attachment to a handsome l^phlagonian 
of the name of Michael : she soon Justified tli4 Boman^teiaxim that 
©very adultress is capable of poisoning her husband ; and th© death 
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of Romanns was instantly followed by the scandalous marriage and 
elevation of Michael IV. (a.d. 1034 —1041). The expectations ot 
Zoe were, however, disappointed ; the health and reason of Michael 
were impaired by exdleptic fits, and his conscience was tormented 
by despair and remorse. While he groaned and prayed in sack- 
cloth and ashes, his brother, the ennuch John, smiled at his remorse, 
and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of which himself was the secret 
and most guilty author. His administration was only the art of 
satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he perceived the 
iiTetrievable decline of his brother’s health he introduced his nephew, 
another Michael, who derived his surname of Oalapliates from his 
father’s occupation in the careening of vessels : at the command of 
the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a mechanic ; and this 
fictitious heir was invested with the title and purple of the Csesars 
in the presence of the senate and clergy. So feeble was the cha- 
racter of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the liberty and power 
which she recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian ; and at the 
end of four days she placed the crown on the head of Michael V. 
(a.d. 1041-1042), who had protested with tears and oaths that he 
should ev^er reign the first and most obedient of her subjects. The 
only act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to liis benefac- 
tors, the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the former was 
pleasing to the public; but the murmurs, and at length the cla- 
mours, of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter 
of so many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, and Michael was 
taught that there is a period in which the patience of the tamest 
slaves lises into fury and revenge. The citizens of every degree 
assembled in a formidable tnmult which lasted three days ; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled their mothers, Zoe 
from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, and condemned the 
son of (lalaph,s,tas to the loss of his eyes or of his life. For the first 
time the Greeks beheld with surprise the two royal sisters seated on 
the same throne, presiding in the senate, and giving audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations. Bnt this singular union subsisted no 
more than two months ; the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, 
and adherents, were secretly hostile to each other ; and as Theodora 
was still averse to marriage, Zoe at the age of 60 married a third 
husband. His name and number were Constantine X., surnamed 
Mgngmachus^ (a.d. 1042—1054). His health was broken by the 
tortures of the gout, and bis dissolute reign was spent in the alter- 
native of sickness and pleasure. He survived Zoe ; hut the last 
measures of Constantine to change the order of succession were 
prevented l)y the more vigilant friends of Theodora ; and after bis 
decease she resumed, with the genei^ consent, the possession of her 
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inlieritaiice. In her name, and by the influence of four eunuchS;, 
the Eastern world was peaceably governed about 19 months (a.i>. 
1054-1056) ; and as tliey wished to prolong their dominion, they 
l^rsuaded the aged princess to nominate for her successor Michael V I. 
(a.d, 1056—1057). The surname of Stratioticits declares his military 
profession ; hut the ciazyand decrepit veteran could only see rvith the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his ministers. Whilst he ascended 
the throne, Theodora sunk into the grave — the last of the Macedonian 
or Basilian dynasty. I have hastily reviewed and gladly dismiss this 
shameful and destructive period of 28 years, in which the Greeks, 
degraded helow the common level of servitude, were transferred, like 
a herd of cattle, hy the choice or capiice of two impotent females. 

§ 25, From this night of slavery a ray of freedom, or at least of 
spirit, begins to emerge : the Greeks either preserved or revived the 
use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue : 
and we now discern the rise, succession, and alliances of the last 
dynasties of Constantinople and Trebizond. The Comneni, who 
upheld for a while the fate of the sinking empire, assumed the 
honour of a Roman origin; hut the family had been long since 
transported from Italy to Asia. The first of their line was the 
illustiious Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, contri- 
buted hy war and treaty to appease the troubles of the East. He 
left in a tender age two sons, Isaac and John, whom, with the con- 
sciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of 
his sovereign. The noble youths w’ere carefully trained in the 
learning of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises 
of the camp ; and fiom the domestic service of the guards, they 
were rapidly promoted to the command of provinces and armies. 
The soldiers had served with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate 
masters ; the elevation of Michael VI. was a xiersonal insult to the 
more deserving generals ; and their discontent was inflamed hy the 
parsimony of the emperor and the insolence of the eunuchs. They 
secretly assembled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, decided to elevate 
Isaac Comnenus to the empire, and separated without delay to meet 
in the plains of Phrygia at the head of their respective squadrons and 
detachments. The cause of Michael was defended in a single battle 
hy the mercenaries of the Jmi>erial guard, after whose defeat Michael 
was degraded to the condition of a monk, and Isaac Oomnenns was uni- 
versally acknowledged as emperor (a.u. 1057-1059). But the failure 
of his health induced him to resign the crown, after wearing it only 
two years (a.b. 1059). His brother John either refused the purple 
or his claims were set aside by Isaac (for authorities differ), and 
Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Oomnenian house, was declared 
emperor. In the monastic habit Isaac recovered his •health, and 
sxirvived two years his voluntary abdication. 
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§ 26. Constantine XI. (a,i>. 1059-1067) was anxious to secure^ 
at tke expense of the republic, the power and prosperity of hi^ 
children. His three sons, Michael VII., Andronicus I., and Con«* 
Btantine XII., were invested in a tender age with the equal title of 
Augustus ; and the succession was speedily opened hy their father’s 
death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with the administration ; 
but before the end of seven months, she chose as her second hus- 
band Bomanus IV. Diogenes, who filled the imperial station with 
dignity and honour (a.d. 1067-1071). Hereafter I shall relate Ins 
valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the progress of the Tuiks. 
His defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine 
monarchy of the East ; and after he was released from the chains of 
the snltan, he vainly sought his wife and his subjects. His wife 
had heen thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Bomanus had 
embraced the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy is deprived, as hy the stroke of death, of all the 
Xmblic and private rights of a citizen. In the general consternation 
the Oassar John asserted the indefeasible right of his three nephews. 
Oonstantinoifle listened to his voice ; and tho Turkish cap>tivc was 
proclaimed in the capital, and received on the fi ontier, as an enemy 
of the republic. Bomanus was not moie fortunate in domestic than 
in foreign war : the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, on 
the assurance of fair and honourable treatment ; but his enemies 
were devoid of faith or humanity ; and after the cruel extinction of 
his sight, his wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few 
days he was relieved from a state of miseiy. Under the triple reign 
of the house of Ducas (a.d. 1071-1078), the two younger brothers 
were reduced to the vain honours of the puiplo ; but the eldest, the 
pusillanimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Bomaii 
scejptre; and his surname of J^Gurajg'wmces denotes the reproach 
which he shared with an avaricious favourite, who enhanced the 
price and diminished the measure of wheat. Strong in the contempt 
of their sovereign and their own esteem, two generals, at the hea^ of 
the European and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at Adrianople 
and Nice. They bore the same name of Nicephorus, hut the two 
candidates were distinguished by the surnames of Bryennius and 
Botaniates. The latter was successful : the feeble Michael resigned 
the ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit 
and the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. 

§ 27. John Comnenus, the brother of tho emperor Isaac, left 
eight children, of whom Isaac and Alexius restored the Imperial 
greatness of their honse. The mother of the Comneni, with her 
aspiring rac^e, was accused of treason, and banishqd. "by thd sohjs of 
Ibacas to an island in the Propontis. The two ’’ufothers soon emerged 
into favour and action, fought by each othssi' s side against the rebel® 
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and bar'baiians, and adhered to the emperor Michael till he waa 
deserted hj the world and by himself. They were also intrusted 
by !Nicephorus Botaniates with important commands j but they 
soon incurred the suspicion of the emperor ; and, fearing for their 
lives, they sallied from the city, and erected the standard of civil 
war. The soldiers who had been gradually assembled in the capital 
and the neighbourhood were devoted to the cause of a victorious and 
injured leader ; and the generous dispute of the Comneni was ter- 
minated hy the decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to 
invest his younger brother with the name and ensigns of royalty. 
They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather than besiege 
that impregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was cor- 
rupted ; Alexius ascended the throne, and his aged competitor 
disappeared in a monastery. 

§'>28. The life of the emperor Alexius I. (a. d. 1081-1318) has 
been delineated by a favourite daughter, who was inspired by a 
tender regard for his person and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his 
virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her readers, the princess 
Anna Comnena repeatedly protests that truth, the naked perfect 
truth, was more dear and sacred than the memory of her parent. 
Yet, instead of the simplicily of style and naiTative which wins our 
belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in 
every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine character 
of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues ; and the 
perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy to 
question the veiacity of the historian and the merit of the hero. 
We cannot, however, refnse her judicious and important remark, 
that the disorders of the times were the misfortune and the gloiy of 
Alexius ; and that every calamity which can afflict a declining 
empire was accumulated on Ms reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victorious Turks 
had spread, fiom Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran 
and the Orescent : the West was invaded by the adventurous 
valour of the Hermans ; and, in the moments of peace, the Danube 
poured forth new swarms, who had gained in the science of war 
what they had lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea was 
not less hostile than the land ; and wMle the frontiers were assaulted 
by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason and 
conspiracy. On a sudden the banner of the Cross was displayed by 
the Latins ; Europe was precipitated on Asia ; and Constenfrnople 
had almost been swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the 
tempest Alexius steered the Imperial vessel with dexterity and ■ 
courage. At the head of his armies he was bold in action, skilful ' 
in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve his*advantages, 
and rising from Ms defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The discL 
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pline of tlie camp was revived, and a new generation cf men and 
soldiers was created by tbe example and tbe precepts of tbeir leader. 
In his interconrse with the Latins, Alexius was patient and artful : 
his discerning eye pervaded the new system of an unknown world ; 
and I shall hereafter describe the supeiior policy with which he 
balanced the interests and passions of the champions of the first 
crusade. In a long reign of 37 years he subdued and pardoned the 
envy of his equals : the laws of public and private order were 
restored : the aits of wealth and science were cultivated : the limits 
of the empire were enlarged in Europe and Asia ; and the Com- 
nenian sceptre was transmitted to his children of the third and fourth 
generation. 

§ 29. It was the wish of the empress Irene to supplant the eldest 
of her surviving sons in favour of her daughter the princess An-ng^ 
whose philosophy would not have refused the weight of a diadem. 
But the order of male succession was asserted by the friends of their 
country, and John II. was acknowledged as emperor (a.d, 1118-1143). 
In the same person the claims of primogeniture and merit weie 
fortunately united ; his swarthy complexion, haish features, and 
diminutive stature had suggested the iionical surname of Calo- 
Joannes, or John the Handsome, which his grateful subjects more 
seriously apyilied to the beauties of his mind. Anna Comnena was 
stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of 
her brother ; but her life was spared, and the reproach or com- 
plaint of an injured brother was the only chastisement of the 
guilty princess. After this example of clemency, the remainder of 
his reign was never disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion : feared by 
his nobles, beloved by his people, John was never reduced to the 
painful necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his personal 
enemies. The only defect of this accomplished character was 
the frailty of nohle minds — the love of arms and military glory. 
Yet the frequent exjieditions of John the Handsome may he jus- 
tified, at least in their principle, hy the necessity of repelhng 
the Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosporus. The sultan 
of Iconium was confined to his capital, the barbarians were driven 
to the mountains, and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed 
vhe transient blessings of their deliverance. From Constantinople 
to Antioch and Aleppo he repeatedly marched at the head of a vic- 
torious army ; and in the sieges and battles of this holy war his 
Latin allies were astonished hy the superior spirit and prowess of a 
Grreek. As he began to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the 
ancient limits of the empire, the thread of his life and of the public 
felicity was broken by a singular accident. He ^hunted the wild 
boar in the'^valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in the 
body of the furiomi animal, but in the struggle a poisoned arrow 
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dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in Ms hand, which 
produced a mortification, was fatal to J^e Ipest and ^eatest of the 
Cqpijieman princes. 



Gold coni of John II. (Calo- Joannes), from the British jMuseum. — Obverse I(» AECIIOT 
Tci). II^'V'POrENHT. (^’ItodvvT} SeaTiorj} r<S -Trop^vpoyewTyrw). Figures of Emperor and 
Virgin standing; the Virgin, raises her hand to the Emperor's head; the Emperor 
holds the labaram - above them M. ©. ©eoi5). — Reverse - IC SC, the Saviour 

seated. 

§ 30. flohn the Handsome was succeeded hy Manuel I. (a. b. 
1143-1181), the youngest of his two surviving sons. He emulated 
the spirit and shared the talents of his father, whose social virtues 
were buried in the grave. A reign of 37 years is filled hy a per- 
petual though various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, 
and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of 
Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungarj^, 
on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and 
Greece : the influence of his negotiations extended from Jerusalem 
to Rome and Russia ; and the Byzantine monarchy for a while 
became an object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and 
Europe. Educated in the silk and purple of the East, Manuel 
possessed the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be 
paralleled, except in the lives of Richard I. of England and of 
Charles XII. of Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in 
aims that Raymond, sumamed the Hercules of Antioch, was in- 
capable of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. 
In one day he is said to have slain above 40 of the barbarians with 
his own hand ; he returned to the camp, dragging along four 
Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his saddle : 
he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a single combat ; 
and the gigantic champions who encountered his arm were trans- 
pierced hy the lance or cut asunder by the sword of the invincible 
Manuel. With the valour of a soldier he did not unite the skill or 
prudence of a general : Ms victories were not productive of any per- 
manent or useful conquest ; and Ms Turkish laurels were blasted in 
his last unfortunate campaign, in wMch he lost his %rmy in the 
mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to^the generosity o* 
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the sultan. But the most singular featme in the character of 
Manuel is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, of hardi- . 
ness and effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace 
he appeared incapable of war. In the field he slept in the sun or in 
the snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men and 
horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the camp. 
Ho sooner did he return to Constantinople than he resigned himself 
to the arts and pleasures of a life of luxury : the expense of his 
dress, his table, and his loalace suriiassed the measure of his prede- 
cessors, and whole summer days were idly wasted in the delioions 
isles of the Propontis. By his second wife, Maiia of Antioch, he 
left a son, named Alexins, who, at the age of 10 years ascended the 
Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had closed the glories of 
the Gomnenian line. 

§ 31. The throne of Alexius II. (a, b. 1181“1183) was soon sub- 
verted by Andronicus, younger son of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius 
Comnenus, one of the most conspicuous characters of the age, whose 
genuine adventures might form the subject of a very singular ro- 
mance. During the long reign of Manuel he was exposed to the 
secret suspicion or open hostility of the emperor ; he passed more than 
12 years in prison ; and was frequently obliged to fly for his life, at 
one time to the duke of Russia, and at other times to the Maho- 
metan courts. The death of Manuel and the disordeis of the mi- 
nority at length opened the fairest field to his ambition. The emperor 
was a hoy, without vigour, or wisdom, or experience : his mother, 
the Gm]3ress Mary, abandoned her person and government to a fa- 
vourite of the Comnenian name ; and his sister, another Mary, 
whose husband, an Italian, was decorated with the title of Oaisar, 
excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, againsb her 
odious stexomother. The x^i'ovinces were forgotten, the capital was 
in flames, and a century of peace and order was ove^thro^vn in the 
vice and weakness of a few months. The general voice called aloud 
for Andronicus, who entered Constantinople without opiiosition. Jn 
the first months of his administration his designs were veiled hy a 
fair semblance of hypocrisy, and the coronation of Alexius was per- 
formed with due solemnity. But the numerous adherents of Andro- 
nicus were instructed to maintain that the sinking empire must 
perish in the hands of a child ; and the young emperor was himself 
constrained to solicit the association of a colleague, who instantly 
degraded him from the supreme rank. His mother Maria was put 
to death on the charge of a treasonable correspondence with the king 
of Hungary ; and her son was shortly afterwards strangled with a 
bowstring. 

^ The govenhnen-rof Andronicus (a. b. 1183-1185) exhibited a sin- 
I gulax contrast of yice and virtue. When he listened to Ms passions^ 
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he was the scourge ; when he consulted Ms reason, the father of Ms 
l^eople. His memory was stored with a black list of the enemies 
and rivals who had traduced Ms merit, opposed his gi^eatness, 
or insulted his misfortunes ; and the only comfort of his exile 
was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The necessary ex*» 
tiuction of the young emperor and Ms mother imposed the fata, 
obligation of extirpating the friends who hated, and might punish, 
the assassin ; and the repetition of murder rendered Mm less willing 
and less able to forgive. The noblest of the Greeks, more especially 
those who, hy descent or alliance, might dispute the Comnenian 
inheritance, escaped from the monster’s den : Nice or Pmsa,* Sicily 
or Cyprus, were their places of refuge ; and as their flight was 
already criminal, they aggravated their offence hy an open revolt 
and the Imperial title. Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers and 
swords of his most formidable enemies : Nice and Priisa vrere 
1 educed and chastised : the Sicilians were content with the sack of 
Thessalonica j and the distance of Cypms "was not more propitious 
to the rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was subverted by a 
rival without merit, and a people without arms. Isaac Angelus, a 
descendant in the female line from the gi'eat Alexius, was marked 
as a victim by the jDrudence or superstition of the emperor. The 
people espoused his cause, and Isaac, the second of the name, 
was raised from the sanctuary to the throne. The tyrant, deserted 
by every one, attempted to fly, but was overtaken, and aban- 
doned by the new sovereign to the numerous sufferers whom he 
had deprived of a father, a husband, or a friend. After a thousand 
blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the feet between two 
XJillars ; and every hand that could reach the public enemy inflicted 
on Ms body some mark of ingemous or brutal cruelty, till two 
friendly or furious Italians, plunging their swords into his body, 
released him from all human punishment (a.d. 1185). 

With the death of Andronicus I shall here terminate the series of 
the Greek emperors since the time of Heraclius. The branches that 
sprang from the Comnenian trunk had insensibly withered, and the 
male line was continued only in the posterity of Andionious him- 
self, who, in the pubhc confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebi- 
zond, so obscure in Mstory, and so famous in romance. A private 
citizen of PMladelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emerged to wealth 
and honours by his marriage with the daughter of the emperor 
Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicuous only by Ms cowardice. 
His grandson Isaac II. (a.i>. 1185-1195) punished and succeeded 
the -tyrant ; but he was dethroned by Ms own vices and the amM- 
tion of Ms brother ; and their disoorffhntroduced the Latma to the 
conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in fee fall of the 
Eastern empire (a,©. 12043. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 

THE ICONOCLASTS : REVOLT OF ITALY AND ROME : THE FRANKS : 

CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

§ 1, The worship of images. § 2. Persecution of images and the monks by 
Leo III. and Constantine V. § 3. Kevolt of Italy : Republic of Rome. 
§ 4. Rome attacked by the Lombaids. § o. Her deliveiance by Pepin: 
Conquest of Lombardy by Charlemagne § 6. Mutual obligations of the 
popes and the Carlovmgian family. § 7. Restoration of images in the 
Last. § 8 Final sepaiation of the popes from the eastern empire: Coio« 
nation of Charlemagne as Empeioi ot Rome and the West. § 9. Reign 
and character of Charlemagne. § 10. Extent of his empire. § 11. Suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne. § 12. Otho lestores the western empire § 13. 
Authority of the emperors m the election of the popes : Reforaiation nnd 
claims of the chuich by Gregory. § 14, Authority of the emperors in 
Rome: Reroit of Albenc and of the Consul Crescentius. § 15. The 
Italian republics: Frederic I, and Frederic II. § 16. Independence of the 
princes of Geimany: the Germanic Constitution. § 17. German architec- 
ture. 

§ 1. Among the objects of ecclesiastical history by which the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire were materially affected, we may 

The emperor is lepresented sitting on a raised seat near the altar, with 
a stool under his feet. The patriarch of Constantinople, with the bisHops and 
followers oi the'Council, are seated around. The £gme on the ground in front 
represents an Iconoclast, whose heresy was condemned by the Council. 
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justly rank tke worship of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth 
-and ninth centuries ; since a question of popular superstition pro- 
duced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the 
restoration of the Koman empire in the West. 

The worship of images had stolen into the church hy insensihle 
degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the superstitious mmd, 
as productive of comfort and innocent of sin. But in the beginning 
of the eighth century, in the full magnitude of the abuse, the more 
timorous Greeks were awakened hy an apprehension that, under the 
mask of Christianity, they had restored the religion of their fathers : 
they heard, with grief and impatience, the name of idolaters — the 
incessant charge of the Jews and Mahometans, who derived from 
the Law and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven images and 
all relative worship. As the worship of images had never heen 
established by any general or positive law, its progress in the 
Bastern empire had heen retarded, or accelerated, hy the differences 
of men and manners, the local degrees of refinement, and the per- 
sonal characters of the bishops. The splendid devotion was fondly 
cherished by the levity of the capital and the inventive genius of 
the Byzantine clergy; while the rude and i emote districts of Asia 
weie strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. Many large 
congregations of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their con- 
version, the simple worship which had pieceded their sepaiation ; 
and the Armenians, the most wailike subjects of Eome, were not 
leconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of images. These 
various denominations of men afforded a fund of prejudice and 
aversion, of small account in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, hut 
which, in the fortune of a soldier, a prelate, or an eunuch, might he 
often connected with the powers of the church and state. 

§ 2, Of such adventurers the most fortunate was the emperor 
Leo III,, who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascended the throne 
of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane letters ; hut 
14s education, his reason, perhaps his intercourse with the Jews and 
Arabs, had inspired the martial peasant with an hatred of images ; 
and it was held to he the duty of a prince to impose on his subjects 
the dictates of Ms own conscience. By Ms edicts the existence as 
well as the use of religious pictures were proscribed ; the churches 
of Constantinople and the provinces were cleansed from idolatry ; 
the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints were demolished, or 
a smooth surface of plaster was spread over the walls of the edifice. 
The sect of the Iconoclasts was supported hy the zeal and despotism 
of six emperors, and the East and West were involved in a noisy 
conflict of 120 years. It was the design of Leo the Isaurian to 
pronounce the condemnation ot images as an article of faith, and 
hy the authority of a general council : hut the qpnvocation of such 
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an assembly was reserved for bis son Constantine. It met In tbe 
suburbs of Constantinople, and was composed of tbe resi>ectable 
number of 338 bisbops of Europe and Anatolia ; for tbe patriarchs 
of Antiocb and Alexandria were tbe slaves of tbe calipb, and tbe 
Roman pontiff bad withdrawn the churches of Italy and tbe West 
from tbe communion of tbe Greeks. This Byzantine synod, which 
assumed tbe rank and powers of the seventh geneial council (a.d. 
*754:), pronounced and subscribed an unanimous decree, that all 
visible symbols of Christ, except in tbe Eucharist, were either 
blasphemous or heretical ; that image- worship was a corniption of 
Christianity and a renewal of Paganism ; that all such monuments 
of idolatry should he broken or erased ; and that those who should 
refuse to deliver the objects of their ,«pnvate superstition were guilty 
of disobedience to the authority of the church and of the emperor. 
The execution of the edicts of Leo and of the decrees of the Council 
of Constantinople was resisted by freq^uent tumults in Constanti- 
nople and the provinces : the person of Leo was endangered, his 
officers were massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled by 
the strongest efforts of the civil and military power. The son of 
Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an expedition 
against the Saracens : during his absence the capital, the palace, 
and the purple were occuiued by his kinsman Artavasdes, the 
ambitious champion of the orthodox faith* Constantine fiew for 
refuge to his paternal mountains ; but he descended at the head of 
the bold and affectionate Isaurians ; and his final victory confoimded 
the arms and predictions of the fanatics. His long leign was dis 
tracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and mutual hatred and 
sangiimary levenge. In every act of open and clandestine tieason 
the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful 
slaves of the suiierstition to which they owed their riches and in- 
fi-uonco. Prom the chastisement of individuals he proceeded to the 
abolition of the order; tbe public and private worship of images 
was rigorously proscribed ; and it should seem that a solemn abjura- 
tion of idolatry was exacted from the subjects, or at least from the 
clergy, of the Eastern empire. 

§ 3. The patient East abjured with reluctance her sacred images , 
they were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the inde- 
pendent zeal of the Italians. The first assault of Leo against the 
images of Constantinople had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers 
from Italy and the West, who related with grief and indignation the 
sacrilege of the emperor. But on the reception of Leo’s proscrip- 
tive edict they trembled for their domestic deities ; and a strong 
^alternative was proposed to the Roman pontiff, the royal favour as 
the price of his compliance, degradation and exile as the penalty of 
hia disobedience.^ Heither zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate 
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and the hsEiighty strain in which Gregory addiessed the Emperor 
displays his confidence in the truth of his doctrine or the powers of 
resistance (a, B- 728). Without depending on ju'ayers or miracles. 


The Byzantine pecfcoial 
cross figured in the annexed 
woodcut consists of two 
crucifoim “^plates of gold, 
^ enamelled £m ^ |. q| et in silver 
^gdt, united by a hinge, thus 
®T^ming a box or reliquaiy. 
The setting appears moie 
recent than the *Q^amel, and 
is omitted in the woodcut. 
On one of the sides Chiist 
is rcpiesented on the cross. 
Ins head enciicled with a 
cruciform nimbus, his beard 
black, his feet nailed sepa- 
rately to the under tablet 
that supports them. Over 
his head is placed his mo- 
nogi am the pi esence of the 
Father is indicated by the 
letter n (initial of ITflsrwp). 
At the foot of the cross is, 
according to Greek custom, 
the skull of Adam (m whoso 
tomb the cioss was fixed 
at Golgotha). In the right 
branch is placed the bust of 
tlic Virgin . in. the left that 
of St. John, with the Sa- 
viour’s address, Behold 
thy son, inscribed- 

On the other side is a full- 
length figure of the Virgin : 
above, St. John the Bap- 
tist j below, St. Paul ; St. 
Pe’ler and St. Andrew on 
the right and left. The 
fillets of this enamel aie 
about one-miith of an inch 
in width, and are slightly 
attached by their edges to 
the back of the plate. The 
foiun of the letters, the 
chai'acter of the figures, and 
tile stylo of the piece denote 
Byzantine workmanship, 
some antiquaries say of the 
tenth, others of the twelfth 
century, — (Fi om Laharte, 
£[andhook of th^ Arts of the 
Mtddle Ages^ p. xxuU')> 
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he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters 
admonished the Italians of their danger and their duty. The Italians 
swore to live and die in the defence of the pope and the holy images. 
At Constantinople the Eoman bishops, the second and third Gre- 
gory, were condemned as the authors of the revolt, and every 
attempt was made, either by fiaud or force, to seize their persons 
and to strike at their lives. The city was repeatedly visited or 
assaulted hy cax^tains of the guards, and dukes and ei^inhs of high 
dignity or secret trnst ; they landed with foreign troops, they obi^ 
tained some domestic aid ; hut these clandestine or open attacks 
were repelled hy the courage and vigilance of the Romans. The 
Greeks also made an attempt upon Ravenna, but they were defeated 
with immense loss. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic arms, the 
Roman pontiff convened a synod of 93 bishops against the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts. "With their consent, he pronounced a general ex- 
communication against all who hy word or deed should attack the 
tradition of the fathers and the images of the saints ; hut no soonei 
had they confirmed their own safety, the worship of images, and 
the freedom of Rome and Italy, than the popes appear to have 
relaxed, and to have spared the relics of the Byzantine dominion. 
The exarch Avas peinnitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, 
a captive rather than a master ; and till the Imperial coronation of 
Charlemagne, the government of Rome and Italy was exercised in 
the name of the successors of Constantine. 

The liberty of Rome, Avhich had been ojixmessed hy the arms and 
arts of Augustus, was rescued, after 750 years of servitude, from 
the xrersecution of Leo the Isaurian. When the sovereignty of the 
Greek emperors was extinguished, the inhabitants of Rome, hy the 
necessity of their situation, rvere cast into the rough model of a 
republican government : they were compelled to elect some judges 
in peace and some leaders in war : the style of the Roman senate 
and people was revived, hut the spirit was fled ; and their new inde- 
pendence was disgraced by the tumultuous conflict of licentiousiv^ss 
and oppression. The want of laws could only he supplied hy the 
influence of religion, and their foreign and domestic counsels were mo- 
derated hy the authority of the bishop, whom the Romans considered 
as the first magistrate or prince of the city. The temporal domi- 
nion of the popes is now confirmed hy the reverence of a thousand 
years ; and their noblest title is the free choice of a people whom ^ 
they had redeemed from slavery. 

§ 4* The disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the un- 
warlike profession of her new chief, were an irresistible temptation 
.! to the Lombards. On the first edicts of the emperor, they declared 
4 themselves &.e champions of the holy images : Liutprand invaded 
province of JElomagna, which had already assumed that dis« 
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tinctive appellation ; the Catholics of the Exai chate yielded without 
reluctance to his civil and military power ; and a foreign enemy was 
introduced for the first time into the impregnable fortress of Ra- 
venna. That city and fortress were speedily recovered by the active 
diligence and maritime forces of the 'V'enetians ; and those faithful 
subjects obeyed the exhortation of G-regory himself, in separating 
the ];-)ersonal guilt of Deo from the general cause of the Roman 
empire- The Greeks were less mindful of the service than the 
Lombards of the injury : the two nations, hostile in their faith, were 
reconciled in a dangerous and unnatural alliance : the king and the 
exarch marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Rome ; the storm 
evaporated without effect, hut the jDolicy of Liutprand alarmed Italy 
with a vexatious alternative of hostility and truce. His successor 
Astolphiis declared himself the equal enemy of the emperor and the 
pope : Ravenna was subdued hy force or treachery, and this final 
conquest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who had reigned 
with a subordinate power since the time of Justinian and the ruin 
of the Gothic kingdom- Rome was summoned to acknowledge the 
victorious Lombard as her lawful sovereign. The Romans hesi- 
tated ; they entreated ; they complained ; and the threatening 
barbarians were checked hy arms and negociations, till the popes 
had engaged the fiiendship of an ally and avenger beyond the Alps. 

§ 5. The successors of Clovis had degenerated from the valour and 
abilities of their great ancestor ; and Dagobert, the son of Clotaire II. 
(a.d. 628-638), was the last 
of the Merovingian i^rinces 
who really deserved the 
name of king. The fxiwer 
of the kingdom devolved 
upon the mayors of the 
palace, who made the office 
hereditary. Pepin Heristal, 
ma^^or and duke of Austra- 
sia, had been succeeded hy 
Ms son Charles Martel, who, 
by his signal victory over 
the Saracens, had saved his 
country, and perhaps Eu- 
rope, from the Mahometan 
yoke. In his distress the 
third Gregory had implored 
the aid of this hero. The caiair or Tlirone of Dagobert. 

ambassadors of the pope • 

were received by Charles with decent reverence j but the greatness 
of his occupations, and the shortness of his life, prevented his inter- 
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ference in the affairs of Italy, except by a friendly and ineffectua. 
mediation. His son Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, 
assumed the office of champion of the Roman church. At the 
entreaties of Stephen, the Roman pontiff, Pepin crossed the Alps 
at the head of a French army. The Lombards, after a weak resist- 
ance, obtained an ignominious peace, and swore to restore the po«i- 
sessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Roman chnrch. But no 
sooner was Astolphus delivered from the presence of the Fiench 
arms, than he forgot his promise and resented his disgrace. Pepin 
again crossed the Alps and his second expedition was not less rapid 
and fortunate than the first : Rome was again saved, and Astolphus 
was taught the lessons of justice and sinceiity by the scourge of a 
foreign master. After this double chastisement, the Lombards 
languished about 20 years in a state of langnor and decay. But 
their minds were not yet humbled to their condition ; and instead of 
affecting the iiacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly harassed the 
Romans with a repetition of claims, evasions, and inioads, which 
they undertook without reflection and terminated without glory. On 
either side, their expiring monarchy was pressed by the zeal and 
lirudence of Pope Adrian I., the genius, the fortune, and greatness 
of Charlemagne the son of Pepin. The p>asses of the Alps and the 
walls of Pavia were the only defence of the Lombards ; the former 
were surprised, the latter were invested, by Charlemagne ; and after 
a blockade of 15 months, Besiderius, the last of their native princes, 
surrendered his sceptre and his capital (a.x>. 774). Under the domi- 
nion of a foreign kmg, but in the possession of their national laws, 
the Lomhai’ds became the brethren, rather than the subjects, of the 
Franks ; who derived their blood, and manners, and language from 
the same Germanic origin. 

§ 6. The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian 
family form the important link of ancient and modern, of civil and 
ecclesiastical history. The popes confened upon the Carlovingian 
race the dignities of king of France and of patrician of B^me. 
I. Under the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter the nations began to 
resume the practice of seeking, on the banks of the Tiber, their 
kings, their laws, and the oracles of their fate. The Franks were 
perplexed between the name and substance of tbeir government. 
All the powers of royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the 
palace ; and nothing, except the regal title, was wanting to his am- 
bition- The name and image of royalty was still preserved in the 
last descendant of Clovis, the feeble Cbilderic. The mayor and the 
nobles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom ; 
and their common ambassadors addressed the Roman pontiff to 
dispel theif scruples or to absolve their promise. The interest of 
Pope Zachary, |iho successor of the two Gregories, j)rompted Mm ta 
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decide, and to decide in tlieir favour : he pronounced that the nation 
might lawfully unite, in the same person, the title and authority of 
king ; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a victim of the public 
safety, should he degraded, shaved, and confined in a monastery for 
the remainder of his days. The Merovingian race disappeared from 
the earth ; and Pepin was exalted on a huckler by the suffrage of 
a free people, accustomed to obey his laws and to march under his 
standard. II. After the recovery of Italy and Afiica by the arms 
of Justinian, the importance and danger of those remote provinces 
required the presence of a supreme magistrate ; he was indifferently 
styled the exarch or the patrician ; and these governors of Eavenna 
extended their jurisdiction over the Eoman city. After the loss ot 
the Exarchate the Eoman senate and people successively invested 
Charles Martel and his posterity with the honouis of patrician of 
Eome. In the time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposh 
lion of the Lombard kingdom covered the freedom, while it threat- 
ened the safety of Eome ; and the 'patriciate represented only the 
title, the service, the alliance, of these distant protectors. The 
power and policy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy and imposed 
a master. In the 26 years that elapsed between the conquest of 
Lombardy and his Imperial coronation, Eome, which had hecn deli- 
vered by the sword, was subject, as his own, to the sceptre of Char- 
lemagne. The people swore allegiance to his person and family : in 
his name money was coined and justice wus admmisteied ; and the 
election of the iiopes was examined and confirmed by his authority. 
Except an oiiginal and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was 
not any prerogative remaining which the title of empeior could add 
to the patrician of Borne. 

The gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these ohliga?- 
tions, and their names are consecrated as the saviours and benefactors 
of the Eoman church. Her ancient x^atrimony of farms and houses 
was transformed by their bounty into the temp>oral dominion of 
cities and provinces ; and the donation of the Exarchate was the first- 
fruits of the conquests of Pepin. The ample measure of the Ex- 
archate might comprise aU the provinces of Italy which had obeyed 
the emperor a-nfi his vicegerent ; hut its strict and proper limits were 
included in the territories of Eavenna, Bologna, and Eerrara : its 
inseparable dependency was the Pentapolis, which stretched along 
the Adriatic from Bimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland 
country as far as the ridges of the Apennines. The (xreek emperor 
had abdicated or forfeited his light to the Exarchate ; and the sword 
of Astolphus wus broken by the strcijger sword of the Carlovingian, 
It was not m the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had exposed his 
person and army in a double expedition beyond the Ali^s : he 3^- 
sessed, and might lawfully alienate his conquests : and to the im* 
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portunities cf the Greeks he piously replied that no human consi- 
deration should tempt him to resume the gift which he had conferred 
on the Roman pontiff for the remission of his sins and the salvation 
of his soul. The splendid donation was granted in supreme and 
absolute domimon, and the world beheld for the first time a Chris- 
tian bishop invested with the preiogatives of a temporal prince—the 
choice of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, 
and the wealth of the x^ialace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the 
Lombard kingdom the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto sought 
a refuge from the storm, declared themselves the servants and sub- 
jects of St. Peter, and completed by this voluntary surrender the 
present circle of the ecclesiastical state.* 

§ 7. AVhile the popes established in Italy their freedom and do- 
minion, the images, the first cause of their revolt, were restored m 
the Eastern empire. Leo IV. maintained with less rigour the reli- 
gion of his father and grandfather ; but his wife, the fair and ambi- 
tious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs of the 
idolatry, rather than the philosophy, of their ancestors. After the 
death of her husband, when she leigned in her o^vn name and that 
of her son, Irene more seriously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; 
a general council was assembled at KTice (a. n. 787), and it was una- 
nimously decreed that the worship of images is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture and reason, to the fathers and councils of the church. During 
the live succeeding reigns, a period of 38 years, the contest was 
maintained with unabated rage and various success between the 
worshippers and the breakers of the images ; and the final victory of 
the images was achieved by a second female, Theodora, the widow of 
Theophilns, whom he left the guardian of the empire (a. n. 842). 
In the West Pope Adrian I. accepted and announced the decrees 
of the Kicene assembly, which is now revered by the Catholics as 
the seventh in rank of the general councils. 

§ 8. It was after the KTicene synod, and under the reign of the 
pious Irene, that the popes consummated the separation of Jlome 
and Italy, by the translation of the empire to Charlemagne. 
They were compelled to choose between the rival nations : re- 
ligion was not the sole motive of their choice ; the difference of 
language and manners had perpetuated the enmity of the two 
capitals ; and they were alienated from each other by the hostile 
opposition of 70 years. In that schism the Romans had tasted of 
freedom, and the popes of sovereignty : their submission would 
have exposed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant ; and the revo- 
lution of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyranny, 

The celebrated donation of Constantine, by which this emperor resigned 
to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Home, Italy, and the pro* 
Vinces of the WeM, is now admitted to have been a forgery. 
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of the Byzantine court. Would prudence or gratitude allow the 
pontiffs to renounce their benefactor ? Had they a right to alienate 
his gift of the Exarchate ? Had they power to abolish his govern- 
ment of Rome ? The title of patrician was below the merit and 
greatness of Charlemagne ; and it was only by reviving the Western 
empire that they could pay their obligations or secure their establish- 
ment. By this decisive measure they would finally eradicate the 
claims of the Greeks : from the debasement of a provincial town, the 
majesty of Rome would be restored ; the Batin Christians would ho 
united, under a supreme head, in their ancient metropolis ; and tlie 
conquerors of the West would receive their crown from the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. In the last yeai of the eighth century Charle- 
magne jiaid his fourth and last visit to Rome, On the festival of 
Christmas he appeared in the church of St. Peter ; and, to gratify 
the vanity of Rome, he had exchanged the simple dress of his country 
for the hahit of a patrician. After the celehiation of the holy mys^ 
teries, the Roman pontiff, Leo 
III., suddenly placed a pie- 
cious crown on his head, and 
the dome resounded wuth the 
acclamations of the people, 

Long life and victory to 
Charles, the most pious Au- 
gustus, Cl owned by God the 
great and pacific emperor of 
the Romans 1” The head and 
body of Chailemagne weie 
consecrated by the royal unc- 
tion : after the example of 
the CfBsars, he wns saluted or 
adored by the pontiff ; his 
coronation oath represents a 
pioidise to maintain the faith 
and privileges of the church ; and the first-fruits wrere paid in his 
rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. 

§ 9. The appellation of great has been often besto\ved, and some^ 
times deserved, but Charlemagne (a. n. 768-814) is the only 
prince in whose favour the title has been indissolubly blended with 
the name. But without injustice to his fame, I may discern some 
blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Western 
empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity and mercy are not the most 
conspicuous ; and the sons of Ms brother Carloman, the Merovingian 
princes of Aquitain, and the 4500 Saxons who were beheaded on the 
'-amo spot, would have something to aRege against the justice and 
humanity of Charlemagne. The sedentary reader is amazed by his 
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incessant activity of mind and body ; and lais subjects and enemies 
were not less astonisbed at Ms sudden presence at the moment wben 
tliey believed Mm at tbe most distant extremity of the empire • 
neither peace nor war, nor summer nor winter, were a season of 
repose ; and our fancy cannot easily leconcile the annals of liis reign 
with the geography of his exx:)editions- His military renown must 
bo tried by the scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his actions. 
Alexander conquered with the arms of Philii?, but the tioo heroes 
Tvho preceded Charlemagne bequeathed him their name, their ex- 

amides, and the compa- 
nions of their victories. 
A-t the head of his vete- 
ran and superior aimies 
he oppressed the savage 
or degenerate nations, who 
were incapable of confe- 
derating for their common 
safety ; nor did he ever 
encounter an equal anta- 
gonist in numbers, in dis- 
cipline, or in arms. His 
campaigns are not illus- 
trated by any siege or bat- 
tle of singular difSculty 
and success; and he might 
behold with envy the Sa- 
racen tro^ihies of his 
grandfather. The union 
and stability of his em- 
X)ire depended on the life 
of a single man ; he imi- 
award of Omrlomasne. Imp«riol Treasury, Vleuua. fated the dangerous prac- 

tice of dividing his hing- 
doins among his sons; and, after his numerous diets, the whole consti- 
tution was left to fluctuate between the disorders of anarchy and 
despotism. His esteem for the piety and knowledge of the clergy 
tempted him to intrust that aspiring order with temporal dominion 
and civil jurisdiction ; and his son Hewis, when he was stripped and 
degiuded by the bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the imjDru- 
dence of his father. His literary merits are attested by the foundation 
of schools, tbe introduction of arts, and the works which were pub- 
lished in his name ; and the encouragement of learning reflects tbe 
purest and most pleasing lustre on Charlemagne. His own studies 
were tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if he spoke Latin, and under- 
^to<?d Hreek, he4erived the rudiments of knowledge from convers^-tion. 
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rather than from hooks ; and, in his mature age, the emperor strove 
to acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns 
in his infancy. The dignity of his person, the length of his reign, 
tile prospoiity of his aims, the vigonr of his government, and the 
reFerence of distant nations, distinguish him from the royal crowd ; 
and Em'ope dates a new £era from his restoration of the 'Western 
empire. 



Denier of Charlemagne. (From Fioravanti’s Antiquiores Pontificnm Romanomm De- 
narii, p 19.) Obveise figme of emperor, ca.iioix> s leo pe (Carolo Regi Leo Pa])a). 
Reverse ^ scs petuvs (Sanctns Petms) ; Roma m monogram. 

§ 10. That empire was not imwoithy of its title, and some of the 
fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest of a 
prince who reigned at tho same time in France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. I. The Homan province of Gaul had been 
transformed into the name and monaichy of Frarce ; but, in the 
decay of the Merovingian line, its limits weie contracted by the 
independence of the Britons and the revolt of Aqii%tain» Charle- 
magne pursued and confined the Britons on the shores of the ocean ; 
and the rebellion of the dukes of Aquitam v/as pimished by the 
forfeiture of their province, their liberty, and their lives. By the 
reunion of Aquitain, France was enlarged to its jiresent boundaries, 
with the additions of the Netherlands and Spain, as far as the Rhine. 
H. The Saracens had heen expelled from France by the grandfather 
and father of Charlemagne ; but they still possessed the greatest 
part of Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst 
their civil divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa implored Ms pro- 
tection, Charlemagne undertook the expedition, restored the emir, 
and, without distinction of faith, impartially crushed the lesistanoe 
of the Christians, and rewarded the obedience and service of the 
Mahometans. In Ms absence he instituted the Spanish march, 
wMch extended from the P^^enees to the river Ebro: Barcelona 
was the residence of the French governor ; he possessed the oounticss 
of RoTMiUem and Gatedonia, and the infant Mngdoms of NmxMre 
and Arragon were subject to his jurisdiction. III. As Itin g of Hie 
Bombards and patrician of Borne he reigned over Hie greatest part 
of Italy, a tract of a thousand miles from the Alps S) the borders 
of Calabria. The duchy of Beneventum, a Lomband fief, had spreadi 
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afc tile expense of the Greeks, over the modei*n kingdom of Naples, 
Bnt Arrechis, the reigning duke, was only nominally subject to 
Charlemagne ; and Beneventum insensibly escaped from the French 
yoke. lY. Charlemagne was the hist who united Gebmany under 
the same sceptre. The name of Oriental France is ineserved m the 
circle of Franconia ; and the people of Fesse and Thuringia were 
recently incorporated with the victois by the conformity of religion 
and government. The Alemanni^ so formidable to the Homans, 
wei’e the faithful vassals and confederates of the Franks, and their 
country was inscribed within the modern limits of Alsace^ Swabia, 
and Switzerland. The Bavarians, with a similar indulgence of 
their laws and manners, were less "patient of a master : the repeated 
treasons of Tasillo justified the abolition of their hereditary dukes, 
and their power was shared among the counts who judged and 
guarded that important frontier. Bnt the north of Germany, from 
the Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and Pagan ; nor 
was it till after a war of 33 years that the Saxons bowed under the 
yoke of Chi is t and of Charlemagne. Beyond the Elbe, the Slavi, 
or Slavonians, of similar manners and various denominations, over- 
spread the modern dominions of Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia. The 
conquest or conversion of those countries is of a more lecent age, 
but the first union of Bohemia with the Germanic body may be 
justly ascribed to the arms of Charlemagne. Y. He retaliated on 
the Avars, or Hnns of Pannonia, the same calamities which they 
had indicted on the nations. After a bloody conflict of eight years, 
the relics of the nation submitted : the royal residence of the chagan 
was left desolate and unknown ; and the treasures, the rapine of 
250 years, enriched the victorious troops, or decorated the churches, 
of Italy and Gaul. After the reduction of Pannonia, the empire of 
Charlemagne was bounded only by tbe conflux of the Danube with 
the Theiss and the Save : the provinces of Istiia, Lihurnia, and 
Dalmatia were an easy though unprofitable accession ; and it was an 
effect of his moderation that he left the maritime cities under*^he 
real or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks. 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical xiicture, it will be 
seen tbat tbe empire of the Franks extended, between east and west, 
from the Ebro to the Elbe or Yistula ; between the north and south, 
from the duchy of Beneventum to the river Eyder, the perpetual 
boundary of Germany and Denmark', The personal and j)oHtical 
importance of Charlemagne was magnified by the distress and 
division of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes of Saxon or Scottish 
ongin ; and,^ after the loss of Spain, the Christian and Gothic king- 
dom of Alphonso the Chaste was confined to the narrow range of 
th^ ^wSturian jnot!wtains« The^e petty sovereigns revered the |X)wer 
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or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, implored the honour and 
•support of his alliance, and styled him their common parent, the 
sole and supreme emperor of the West. He maintained a more 
equal intercourse with the caliph Harun al Kashid, whose dominion 
stretched fiom Africa to India, and accepted from his ambassadors a 
tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Two- thirds of the Western empire of Borne were subject to Cliarle- 
magne, and the deficiency was amply supplied by his command of 
the inaccessible or invincible nations of Germany. 

§ 11. Had the pope and the Bomans revived the primitive con- 
stitution, the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred on 
Charlemagne for the term of his life ; and his successors, on each 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal or tacit 
election. But the association of his son Lewis the Pious (a.d. 814- 
840) asserts the independent right of monarchy and conquest, and 
the emperor seems on this occasion to have foreseen and prevented 
the latent claims of the clergy. The royal youth was commanded 
to take the crown from the altar, and •with his own hands to place 
it on his head, as a gift which lie held from God, his father, and 
the nation. The same ceiemony was repeated, though with less 
energy, in the subsequent associations of Lothaire and Lewus the 
Second : the Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father to 
son in a lineal descent of four generations ; and the ambition of the 
popes was reduced to the empty honour of crowning and anointing 
thea^ hereditary princes, who were already invested -wnth their po'u^er 
and dominions. The pious Lew'is survived ins hi others, and em- 
braced the whole empire of Charlemagne , hut the nations and the 
nobles, his bishops and his children, quickly discerned that this 
mighty mass was no longer inspired by the same soul ; and the 
foundations were undermined to the centre, while the external sur- 
face was yet fair and entire. Aftei a war, or battle, which con- 
sumed 100,000 Franlis, the empiie was divided by treaty between the 
th«ee sons of Lewis, who had violated every filial and fraternal duty. 
The kingdoms of Germany and Prance were for ever sepaiated ; the 
provinces of Gaul, between tlie Bhone and the Alps, the Meuse and 
the Bhine, were assigned, with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of 
Lothaire I. (a.p. 840-866). In the partition of his share, Lorraine 
and Arles, two recent and transitory kingdoms, were bestowed or 
the younger children ; and Lewis II., his eldest son (a.i>. 856-870), 
was content with the realm of Italy, the proper and sufficient parid- 
mony of a Boman emperor. On his death, without any male issue, 
the vacant throne was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and the 
popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the claims 
and merits of the candidates, and of bestowing on the most oh- 
$0qiriohs, or most liberal, the Imperial offipe advocate of the 
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Boman clrarcli. Tiie dregs of tlie Carlo viHgian race no longer ex- 
hibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and the ridicnlons epithets 
of the "bald^ the stammerer, the fat, and the simfle, distinguished 
the tame and nniforni featuies of a crowd of kings alike deserving 
of oblivion. By the failure of the collateral branches the whole 
inheritance devolved to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of Ins 
family : his insanity authorised the desertion of Germany, Italy, 
and France : he was deposed in a diet (a.d. 888), and solicited his 
daily bread from the rebels by whose contempt his life and liberty 
had been spared. According to the measure of their force, the 
governors, the bishops, and the lords usurped the fragments of the 
falling empire ; and some preference was shown to the female or 
illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Those who could a^jx^ear with 
an army at the gates of Borne were crowned emperors in the 
Vatican ; but their modesty was more frequently satisfied with the 
ai^pellation of kings of Italy : and the whole term of 74 years may 
be deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to the 
establishment of Otho I. (A.n. 962). 

§ 12. Otho was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony. His 

fathei, Henry the Fowler, was elected, 
by the sufirage of the nation, to save 
and institute the kingdom of Ger- 
many. Its limits were enlarged on 
every side by his son, the first and 
greatest of the Othos. A x'^ortion of 
Gaul, to the west of the Rhine, along 
the banks of the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle, was assigned to the Germans, 
by whose blood and language it has 
been tinged since the time of Caisar 
and Tacitus. Bet^veen the Rhine, the 
Seal of Otho I., appended to a docti- Rhone, and the Alx^s, the successors 
ment of -toe year 956 The inscrip- Otho acquired a vain supremacy 
(nstrrs.)— CKugier’fi Atlas, tav. 4.t.) over the hrokcii kingdoms of Bur- 
gundy and Arles. In the North, 
Christianity was propagated by the sword of Otho, the conqueror and 
apostle of the Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder : the marches of 
Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified with German colonies ; and 
the king of Denmark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed 
themselves Ms tributary vassals. At the head of a victorious army 
He passed the Alps, subdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, 
and for ever fixed the Imperial crown in the name and nation of Ger- 
many. From that memorable aera two maxims of public jurispru- 
I dence were introduced by force and ratified by time. T. That the 
^prince, who w^S' elected in the German diet, ac<^uired from that 
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instant tlie subject kingdoms of Italy and Home. II. But tkat ba 
miglit not legally assume the titles of emperor and Augustus till ba 
had received the crown from the bands of the Roman pontiff. 

§ 13. The Grerman emperors, in the election of the |>opes, con- 
tinued to exercise the powers which had been assumed by the 
Gothic and Grecian princes. In the Christian aristocracy the j)rin- 
cipal members of the clergy still formed a senate to assist the ad- 
3nioistration, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. Rome was 
divided into 28 parishes, and each parish was governed by a cardinal- 
priest, or presbyter — a title which, however common and modest in 
its origin, has aspired to emulate the purple of longs. Their num- 
ber was enlarged by the association of the seven deacons of the most 
considerable hospitals, the seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and 
some dignitaries of the church. This ecclesiastical senate was 
directed by the seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman province, who 
weie less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, Roito, Velitrie, 
Tuscnlum, Pimneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their weekly 
service in the Lateran, and their superior share in the honours and 
authority of the apostolic see. On the death of the pope these 
bishops recommended a successor to the suffrage of the college of 
cardinals, and their choice was ratified or rejected by the applause 
or clamour of the Roman people. But the election was imperfect ; 
nor could the jiontiff be legally consecrated till the emperor, the 
advocate of the church, had giaciously signified his approbation and 
consent. In the frequent schisms the rival claims were submitted 
to the sentence of the emperor ; and m a synod of bishops he pre- 
sumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish the crimes of a guilty 
pontiff. Otho I. imposed a treaty on the senate and people, who 
engaged to prefer the candidate most acceptable to his majesty ; his 
successors anticipated or prevented their choice : they bestowed the 
Roman benefice, like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bamberg, on tbeir 
chancellors or preceptors ; and whatever might be the merit of a 
Ik*ank or Saxon, his name sufficiently attests the interposition of 
foreign power. These acts of prerogative were most speciously 
excused by the vices of a popular election. The competitor who had 
been excluded by the cardinals appealed to the passions or avarice 
of the multitude ; the Yatican and the Lateran were stained with 
blood ; and the most powerful senators, the marquises of Tuscany 
and the counts of Tusculum, held the ax30Stolic see in a long and 
disgraceful servitude. The Roman pontiffs of the ninth and tenth 
centuries were insulted, imprisoned, and murdered by their tyrants ; 
and such was their indigence, after the loss and usurpation of the 
ecclesiastical patrimonies, that they could neither su;^ort the state 
of a prince, nor exercise the charity of a priest. After a long series 
of scandal the apostolic see w^ reformed an^ exalted by the 
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austerity and zeal of Gregory YII. (a.i>. 1073). That ambitious 
monk devoted his life to the execution of two projects. I. To fix in 
the college of cardinals the freedom and independence of election^ 
and for ever to abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors and 
the Roman people. II. To bestow and resume the Western empire 
as a fief or benefice of the church, and to extend his temporal dominion 
over the kings and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest of 50 
years the first of these designs was accomplished by the firm sup- 
port of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty was connected with 
that of their chief. But the second attempt, though it was crowned 
with some partial and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted 
by the secular power, and finally extinguished by the impiovement 
of human reason. 

§ 14. During the disorders of Italy in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, the supremacy of the emperors at Rome was crushed and 
, annihilated. Content with the titles of emperor and Augustus, the 
successors of Charlemagne neglected to asseit their jurisdiction in 
the city. In the hour of iirosperity their ambition was diverted by 
more alluring objects ; and in the decay and division of the empire 
they were oppressed by the defence of their hereditary provinces. 
Amidst the xuins of Italy, Alberic,. a son of Maiozia, a prostitute, 
whose influence was founde<rupon her beauty and wealth, possessed 
I above 20 years the government of Rome, with the title of prince 
I (a.d. 932) ; and he is said to have gratified the popular prejudice 
J by restoring the office, or at least the title, of consuls and tribunes, 
j In the minority of Otho III., Rome made a bold attemiit to shake 
I otf the Saxon yoke, and the consul Crescenhus was the Brutus of 
the republic (a.d. 998). From the condition of a subject and an 
exile he twice rose to the command of the city, ojipressed, expelled, 
and created the pojies, and formed a conspiracy for restoiing the 
authoiity of the Greek emperois. In the fortress of St. Angelo he 
maintained an obstinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was be- 
I trayed by a promise of safety : bis body was suspended on a gibbet, 
i and bis head was exposed on the battlements of the castle. By a 
reverse of fortune, Otho, after separating his troops, was besieged 
three days, without food, in his palace, and a disgraceful escape 
saved him from the justice or fury of the Romans. The senator 
Ptolemy was the leader of the people, and the widow of Crescentius 
enjoyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband by a 
poison which she administered to her Imperial lover. It was the 
design of Otho III. to abandon the ruder countries of the North, to 
erect his throne in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the Roman 
monarchy. But his successors only once in their lives appeared 
on the banks Ilf the Tiber to receive their crown in the Yatican. 
Their absence wai|. contemptible, their presence odious and formuh 
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able. They descended from the Alps at the head of their bar- 
* barians, who were strangers and enemies to the country ; and their 
transient visit was a scene of tumult and bloodshed. A faint re- 
membrance of their ancestors still tormented the Eomans ; and they 
beheld with pious indignation the succession of Saxons, Franks, 
Swabians, and Bohemians, who usurped the purple and prerogatives 
of the Csesais. 

§ 15. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Lombards re- 
kindled the iiame of industry and freedom, and the generous ex- 
ample was at length imitated by the republics of Tuscany. In the 
Italian cities a municipal government had never been totally 
abolished ; and their first privileges were granted by the favour and 
jDolicy of the emperors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian 
barrier against the independence of the nobles. The legislative 
authority was inherent in the general assembly ; hut the executive 
powers were intrusted to three consuls, annually chosen from the 
three orders of captains, valvassors, and commons, into which the 
republic was divided. Under the protection of equal law the 
labours of agriculture and commerce were gradually revived ; but 
the martial spirit of the Lombards was nourished by the presence 
of danger ; and as often as the hell was rung or the standard erected, 
the gates of the city poured forth a numerous and intrepid hand, 
whose zeal in their own cause was soon guided by the use and dis- 
cipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts the pride 
of the Cfcsars was overthrown ; and the invincible genius of liberty 
prevailed over the two Frederics, the greatest princes of the middle 
age : the first, superior perhaps in military prowess ; the second, 
who undoubtedly excelled in the softer accomplishments of peace 
and learning. Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, 
Frederic I. (a.d. 1152-1190) invaded the republics of Lombardy 
with the arts of a statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cnielty 
of a tyrant. The recent discovery of the Pandects had renewed a 
8 < 5 jence most favourable to despotism ; and his venal advocates pro- 
claimed the emiieror the absolute master of the lives and properties 
of his subjects. The obstinate cities were reduced by the terror 
or the force of his arms ; and after the siege and surrender of 
Milan the buildings of that stately capital were razed to the 
ground- But Milan soon rose from her ashes ; and the league 
of Lombardy was cemented by distress : their cause was espoused 
by Yenice, Pope Alexander III., and the Greek emperor: the 
fabric of oppression was overturned in a day ; and in the treaty 
of Constance, Frederic subscribed, with some reservations, the 
freedom of 24 cities. His grandson contended with their vigour 
and maturity; hut Frederic II. 1198-1250) Vaa endowed 

with some personal and peculiar advantages. Hisl^th and education 
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tSeal of Frederic II. The inscription dom 
ia “ Fndericus Dui gra(;tia) Koinano 
(ram) Rex sompC^er) Augustus 
and withm, “ Et rex Siciliae.'^ — ([Ku- JSrapl 
gler’s Atlas, tav. 47.) ^ ^ 


recommendod Mm to the Italians , and in tlie implacable discord of 
the two factions the GMbelins were attached to the emperor, while the . 

® Guelfs displayed the banner of liberty 

and the chnrch. The court of Eome 
had slnmhered when his father Henry 
VI- was permitted to unite with the 
empire the kingdoms of Naples and 
\ Sicily ; and from these hereditaiy 
realms the son derived an ample and 
A'e^^y supply of tioops and treasure. 

Frederic II. was finally opx^ressed 
b^he arms of the Lombards and the 
thunders of the Vatican : his king- 
£3eai of Frederic II. The inscription dom was given to a Stranger, and the 
W <>*■ beheaded at 

andwithm, “Et rex Sicihae.'^— (Ku- Naples on a public scaffold. During 

pO years no emxieror ax:>peared m 
Italy, and the name was remembered only Ijy the ignominious sale 
of the last relics of soveieignty. ^ 

§ 16. The barbarian conquerors of the "West were x^l^^^sed to deco- 
rate their chief -with the title of emperor ; but it was not their 
design to invest him with the dftpotism of Constantine and Jus- 
tinian. The persons of the GoAnans were free, their conquests were 
their own, and their national character was animated by a sx^irit 
which survived the servile juiisprudonce of the new or the ancient 
Eome. It would have been a vain and dangerous attempt to imx>os 0 
a monaich on the armed freemen, wlro were imxiaticnt of a magis- 
trate ; on the hold, who refused to obey ; on the powerful, who as- 
pired to command. The empire of Charlemagne and Otho was dis- 
tributed among the dnkes of the nations or provinces, the counts of 
the smaller districts, and the margraves of the marches or frontiers, 
who all united the civil and military authority as it had been dele- 
gated to the lieutenants of the first Caesars. The Boman governors, 
who for the most part were soldiers of fortune, seduced their merce- 
nary legions, assumed the Imperial purple, and either failed or suc- 
ceeded in their revolt, without wounding the power and unity of 
government. If the dukes, margraves, and counts of Germany were 
less audacious in their claims, the consequences of their success were 
more lasting and pernicious to the state. Instead of aiming at the 
supieme rank, they silently laboured to establish and approxoriato 
their provincial independence. Their ambition was seconded hy the 


weight of their estates and vassals, their mutual example au^ sup- 
port, the common interest of the subordinate- nobility, the oha’^^of 
princes and families, the minorities of Otho tlK| Third and Hep'y 
the Fourth, the ambition of the popes* and the ^ain pursuit of the 
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fugitive crowns of Italy and Borne. All tlie attributes of regal and 
territorial jurisdiction were gradually usurped by tbe commanders of 
tbe proYinces ; tbe right of peace and war, of life and death, of 
coinage and taxation, of foreign alliance and domestic economy. 
Whatever had been seized by violence was ratified by favour or dis- 
tress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote or a voluntary 
service ; whatever had been granted to one could not without injury 
he denied to his successor or equal ; and eveiy act of local or tem- 
porary possession was insensibly moulded into the constitution of 
the Germanic kingdom. In every province the visible presence of 
the duke or count was interposed between the throne and the nobles ; 
the subjects of the law became the vassals of a inivate chief ; and 
the standard which he received from his sovereign %vas often raised 
against him in the field. After the death of Fredeiic II., Germany 
was left a monster with a hundred heads. A crowd of princes 
and prelates disputed the ruins of the empire : tbe lords of innu- 
merable castles were less prone to obey than to imitate their suj)e- 
xiors ; and, according to the measure of their strength, their inces- 
sant hostilities received the names of conquest or robbery. Such 
anarchy was the inevitable consequence of the laws and manneis of 
Europe ; and the kingdoms of Prance and Italy were shivered into 
fragments by the violence of the same temiiest. But the Italian 
cities and the French vassals were divided and destroyed, while the 
union of the Germans produced, under the name of an empire, a 
great system of a federative republic. In the fiequent and at last 
the institution of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, 

and the powers of a common legislature were exercised down to 
the French Eevolution, by the three branches or colleges of the 
electors, the princes, and the free and Imperial cities of Germany. 
I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories were permitted to assume, 
with a distinguished name and rank, the exclusive privilege of 
choosing the Roman emperor ; and these electors were the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, the 
count palatine of the Rhine, and the three archbishops of Mentz, of 
Treves, and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and prelates 
purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude : they reduced to 
four representative votes the long series of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equestrian order, 60,000 of whom, as in the 
Polish diets, had appeared on horseback in the field of election. 
III. The pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the mitre, 
wisely adopted the commons as the third branch of the legislature, 
and, in the progress of society, they were introduced about the same 
sera into the national assemblies of France, England, and Germany. 
The Hanseatic League commanded the trade and navi^tion of the 
north • the confederates of the Rhine secured the^eace and inter- 
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course of tlic inland country ; tlie influence of tlie cities was ade- 
quate to then* wealth and policy, and their negative invalidated the 
acts of the two superior colleges of electois and princes. 

§ 17. The history of Geiman aichitectnre demands a few words. 
Charlemagne erected several nohlo binldmgs, the lemams of which 
exist to the present day, and which retain more or less the charac- 
teristics of the Romanesque style , hnt in the tronhles which fol- 
lowed his death the arts were neglected, and it -was not till the reign 
of Otlio I. that architecture again began to he cultivated in Germany. 
Tor the next two centuries the progiess of the art was steady; and 
during this time the Germans possessed a national ai chitecture, of 
which the chief characteristic is the round Gothic style. The 
caxeitals of the columns are very beautiful, and may bear comparison 
with anything of the kind produced in the middle ages. Their general 
axipearanco is shoivn in the remains of the x>a>l£'^oo of Tredeiic Ear- 
barossa at Gelnhaiisen.* The churches aio chaiacterised by tlic 
multqilication of small chciilar or octagonal towers, combined with 



Arcade of the Palace at Geinbausen. 


Tergusson, Handbook of Architectuie, p. 587 
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polygonal domes at the intersections of the transepts mth the nave 
and the extended use of galleries under the eaves of the roofs hoth 
of the apses and of the straight sides.* These peculaarities are ex- 
emplified in the annexed drawing of the apse of the Apostles' Church, 
at Cologne. Before the death of Frederic II. the Germans began to 
adopt the pointed French style, which soon supplanted the round 
Gothic, and of which the most magnificent example is the cathedral 
of Cologne. 



Apse of Apostles’ €h.urch at Cologne. 


Fergusson, p. 568 . 
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OHABTEK XXYII. 

MAHOMET AH1> HIS STTOOESSO)^. 

1, Birtli and education, of Mahomet. § 2. Qualifications of the prophet." 
§3. Islam: one God and Mahomet the Apostle of God. §4. The JKoi-an. 
§ 5. Nocturnal journey of Mahomet to heaven. § 6 . The four religious 
,duti^ of Islam 5 rewards and punishments. § 7. Maliomet preaches at Mecca. 
,§ 8 . Is opposed "by th® Kor«a»h, and driven from Mecca. § 9. Received as 
I Prince of Medina: he declares war against the infidels. § 10. His de- 
. tensive wars against the Koreish of Mecca. § 11. Mahomet subdues the 
^Jews of Arabia. § 12.- Submission of Mecca: Conq.uest of Arabia. 
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§ 13. First wax of the Mahometans against the Roman empire. § 14. 
i)eath of Maiiomet. § 15. Private life of Mahomet : his wives and chil- 
dren. § 16. Character of All, § 17. Reigns of Abubeker^ Omax^, and 
Othman. § 18. Discord of " the Turks and Persians. § 19. Reign of Ah. 
§ 20. Reign of Moawijah : posterity of Mahomet and Ali. 

§ 1. Afteii pursuing above 600 years the fleeting CiBsars of Con- 
stantinople an^ Germany, I now descend, in the reign of Heraclius, 
on the eastern borders of the Gieek monarchy. While the state 
was exhausted by the Persian war, and the church was distracted 
by the Nestorian and Monoxihysite sects, Mahomet, with the swoid 
in one hand and the Koran in the other, elected his throne on the 
ruins of Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian pro- 
phet, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes of the decline 
and fall of the Eastern empire ; and our eyes are curiously intent on 
one of the most memorable revolutions which have impiessed a new 
and lasting character on the nations of the globe, 

Mahomet sprung from the tribe of Koreish and the family of 
Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the piinces of Mecca, 
and the hereditary guardians of the Caaba.^ The grandfather of 
Mahomet was Ahdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and 
generous citizen, who relieved the distress of famine with the sup- 
plies of commerce. Mecca, which had been fed by the liberality of 
the father, was saved by the courage of the son. The kingdom of 
Yemen was subject to the Chiistian piinces of Abyssinia ; their 
vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insult to avenge the honour of 
the cross j and the holy city was invested by a tiain of elephants 
and an army of Africans. A treaty was proposed ; and, in the hist 
audience, the grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitution of 
his cattle. “And why,’^ said Ahrahah, do you not rather implore 
my clemency in favour of your temple, which I have threatened to 
destroy ? '* “ Because,” replied the intrepid chief, “ the cattle is my 

own ; the Caaba belongs to the gods, and tke^/ wull defend their 
houi^ from injury and sacrilege.” The want of provisions, or the 
valour of the Koreish, compelled the Ahyssinians to a disgraceful 
retreat: their discomfiture has been adorned with a miracrilous 

* The antiquity of this celebrated temple at Mecca ascends beyond the 
Christian sera. It is mentioned incidentally by Diodorus, who speaks (iii. 43) 
of a famous temple, between the Thaduraites and the Sabseans, whose superior 
sanctity was revered by a?? the Arabians. It enjoyed from the earliest tames 
the rights of sanctuary j and the same rites which are now accomplished by 
the faithful Mnsnlman were invented and practised by the superstition of the 
idolaters. At an awful distance th^ cast away their garments : seven times 
with hasty steps they encircled the Caaba, and kissed the black stone : seven 
times they visited and adored the adjacent mountains : seven times they threw 
stones into the valley of Mina ; and the pilgrims^e was achieved, as at the 
present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of their haii 
and nails in the consecrated ground. m 
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fiiglife of "birds, who showered down stones on the heads of the 
infidels ; hnt the apparent miracle was in reality the small-pox, 
which broke out in the army of Ahrahah. The glory of Ahdol 
Motalleb was crowned with domestic happiness ; he became the 
father of 6 daughters and 13 sons. His best beloved Abdallah, who 
was the most beautiful and modest of the Arabian youth, married 
Amina. Their only son, Mahomet, or more pioperly Mohammed,* 
was born at Mecca (a.b. 569), four years after the death of Jus- 
tinian. In his early infancy he was deprived of his father, his 
mother, and his grandfather ; his uncles were strong and numerous 
and, in the division of the inheritance, the orphan’s share was 
reduced to five camels and an Ethiopian maid-servant. At home 
and abroad, in peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of 
his uncles, was the guide and guardian of his youth ; in his 25th 
year he entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow 
of Mecca, who soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her hand 
and fortune. By this alliance the son of Ahdallah was restored to 
the station of his ancestors; and the judicious mation was content 
with his domestic virtues, till, in the 40th year of his age, he 
assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the 
Koran. 

§ 2. According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet was 
distinguished by the beauty of his person. Before he spoke, the 
orator engaged on his side the affections of a public or private audi- 
ence. They applauded his commanding presence, his- majestic 
aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, his 
countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and his ges- 
tures that enforced each expression of the tongue. The son of Ab- 
dallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in the use of 
the purest dialect of Arabia ; and the fluency of his speech was cor- 
rected and enhanced by the practice of discreet and seasonable silence. 
From his earliest youth he was addicted to leligious contempla- 
tion : his temperament was melancholy and in the highest degree 
nervous ; and as he wandered in the solitary deserts around Mecca, 
be suffered from hallucinations of the senses, feared that he was 
possessed of devils, and frequently contemplated suicide. One day, 
when he was sunk in despondency, and was on the point of desti ey- 
ing himself, he heard a voice, and, upon raising his head, he beheld 
between heaven and earth the angel Gabriel, who assured him that 
be was the prophet of God. Frightened at this apparition, he fell 

^ Mohammed means ‘Upraised,'' the name given to him by his grandfather 
on account of the favourable omen attending his hjlrth. When Amina had 
given birtlv to the prophet, she sent for his grandfather, and related to him 
fiiat she had seen in a dream a light proceeding from her body, which iJlumi- 
nated the |»alacei|.^of Bostra, 
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into a j&t ;* and upon recovery lie no longer doul>ted of Hs prophetic 
office. The faith which, under the name of Islam,^ he preached 
to his family and nation, is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction. That thebe is only one God, and that Ma- 
homet IS the apostle op God. 

§ 3. With the exception of the children of Israel the religions of 
the world were guilty, at least in the eyes of the prophet, of giving 
sons, or daughters, or companions to the supreme God. In the rude 
idolatry of the Arabs the crime is manifest and audacious : the 
Sabians are poorly excused hy the pre-eminence of the first planet, 

* There appeals no reason to doubt the sincerity of Mahomet in the earlier 
part of his career. The fits to which he was subject are regarded hy some 
Ai ahic authors as the principal evidence of his mission ; and they ai e too 
closely connected with his religion to he passed over in silence. The following 
account of them is taken from the valuable Life of the Piophet by I>r. 
Sprenger, compiled from Arabic sources : — ** They were preceded by gi*eat 
depression of spirits ; he was despondent, and his face was clouded ; and they 
were usheied in by coldness of the extremities and shivering. He shook as 
if he was suffering from ague, and called out for covering. His mind was in 
a most painfully excited state. He heard a tinkling, as if bells were ringing, 
or a humming, as if bees weie swarming round his head, and his hp^ 
quiveied; but this motion was under the control of volition. If the attack 
pioceeded beyond this stage, his eyes became fixed and staring, and the 
motions of his head became convulsive and automatic. At length perspiration 
broke out, which coveied Ins face in large drops, and with this ended the 
attack. Sometimes, however, if he had a violent fit, he fell comatose to the 
ground, like a peison who is intoxicated; and (at least at a later period of 
his life) his face was flushed, and his respiiation steitoious, and he lemamed 
in that state for some time- The bystanders sprinkled water m his face; but 
he himself fahcied that he would derive a great benefit from being cupped on 
the head. This is all the information which I have been able to collect con- 
cerning the fits^ of Mohammed. The fit after which he assumed his office 
was undoubtedly brought on by long-continued and increasing mental excite- 
ment, and by his ascetic exercises. We know that he used frequently to fast, 
and that he sometimes devoted the greater part of the night to prayers. The 
bias of the Musalmans is to gloss over the aberration of mmd, and the inten- 
tion to commit suicide, of their prophet. Mo&t of his biogiaphers pass over 
the tmnsition period in silence. We may, theiefore, be justified in sti etching 
the scanty information which we can glean from them to the utmost extent ; 
and in supposing that he was for some time a complete maniac; and that the 
fit, after which he assumed his office, was a paroxysm of cataleptic insanity. 
This disease is sometimes accompanied by such interesting physical phe- 
nomena, that even in modern times it has given rise to many superstitious 
opinions. After this paroxysm the fits became habitual, though the moral 
excitement cooled down, and they assumed more and more an epileptic 
character." 

f Islam is the verbal noun, or infimtive, and MosUm^ which has been 
corrupted into Musalrrian or Mu&itlman, is the participle of the causative 
form of salm^ which means immunity, peace. The signification of Islam is 
therefore to make peace, or to obtain immunity, either by conapact, or by 
doing homage to the stronger, acknowledging his superiority and surrendering 
to bun the object of the dispute. 
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or intelligence, in tb.eii celestial Merarcliy ; and in the Magian sys- 
tem the conflict of the two principles hefrays the imperfection of the 
conqueror. The Christians of the seventh century had insensibly 
relapsed into a semblance of paganism ; their x)riblic and private 
vows were addressed to the relics and images that disgraced the 
temples of the East : the throne of the Almighty was darkened 
by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angels, the objects of 
liopiilar veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics, who flouiished 
in the fruitful soil of Aiabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the 
name and honours of a goddess. The creed of Mahomet is free 
from suspicion or ambiguity ; and the Koran is a gloiious testi- 
mony to the unity of God. The piophet of Mecca rejected the 
worship of idols and men, of stars and p^l^riets, on the lational 
principle that whatever rises must set, that whatever is born must 
die, that whatevei is corruptible must decay and perish. . The God 
of nature has written his existence on all his works, and his law in 
the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of the one, and the 
practice of the other, has been the real or pretended aim of the pro- 
phets of every age : the liberality of Mahomet allowed to his prede- 
cessors the same credit which he claimed for himself ; and the chain 
of insiiiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the promul- 
gation of the Koran. Six legislators of transcendent brightness have 
announced to mankind the six successive levelations of various rites, 
hut of one immutahle religion. The authority and station of Adam, 
Koah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise in just gradation 
above each other ; but whosoever hates or rejects any one of the 
l)i*ophets is numbered with the infidels. For the author of Chris- 
tianity the Mahometans are taught by the projihet to entertain a 
hign and mysterious reverence. Yet Jesus was a meie mortal; 
and, at the day of judgment, his testimony will serve to condemn 
l)Oth the Jews, who reject him as a prophet, and the Christians, 
who adore him as the Son of God. Buring 600 years the Gospel 
was the way of truth and salvation ; hut the Christians insensibly 
forgot both the laws and the example of their founder ; and the 
evangelic promise of the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured 
in the name, and accomplished in the person, of Mahomet, the 
greatest and the last of the apostles of God. 

§ 4. The substance of the Koran, according to Mahomet or Ms 
disciples, is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the essence of the 
Beity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of Ms ever- 
lasting decrees. A paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, was 
brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who suc- 
cessively jrevealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. 
Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the divine will, the 
fragments of tkre Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet; 
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eacH levelation is suited to the emergencies of Ms policy or passion ; 
and all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim that any text 
of Scripture is abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. 
The word of G-od and of the apostle was diligently recorded by his 
disciples on palm-leaves and the shoulder-bones of mutton; and 
the pages, without order or connection, were cast into a domestic 
chest in the custody of one of Ms wives. Two years after the 
death of Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and published 
by his friend and successor Abubeker : the work was revised by 
the caliph Othman, in the tliirtieth year of the Hegira ; and the 
various editions of the Koran assert the same miraculous privilege 
of an uniform and incoiTuptihle text. In the spirit of enthusiasm 
or vanity, the prophet rests the tratli of his mission on the merit 
of Ms book ; audaciously challenges hoth men and angels to imitat& 
the beauties of a single page; and presumes to assert that God 
alone could dictate this incomparable performance. This argument 
is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is 
attuned to faith and rapture ; whose ear is delighted by the music 
of sounds ; and whose ignorance is incapable of comparing the pro- 
ductions of human genius. The harmony and copiousness of style 
will not reach, in a version, the European infidel : he will peruse 
with impationco the endless incoherent mapsody of fable, and pre- 
cept, and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an idea, 
which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost m the 
clouds. 

§ 6. Mahomet did not claim the power of working miracles ; but 
Ms votaries are more assured than himself of his miracnlons gifts ; 
and his dream of a nocturnal journey, which is only hinted at in the 
Koran, is seriously described by tradition as a real and corporeal 
transaction. A mysterious animal, the Borak, conveyed him from 
the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem : with his companion 
Gabriel be successively ascended the seven heavens, and received 
and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven 
Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; he passed the veil of 
unity, approached within two bow-shots of the throne, and felt a 
cold that pierced Mm to the heart when his shoulder was touched 
by the hand of God. After this familiar though imjportant conver- 
sation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, re- 
turned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night the 
journey of many thousand years. According to another legend, the 
apostle confounded in a national assembly the malicious challenge 
of the Koreish. His resistless word split asunder the orb of the 
moon : the obedient planet stooped from her station ^ the sky, 
accomplished the seven revolutions round the Oa 0 i|)a, saluted Ma- 
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hornet in the Arabian tongne, and, suddenly contjcacting her dimen- 
sions, entered at the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve jpf 
his shirt. The vulgar are amused with these marvellous tales ; but 
the gravest of the Musulman doctors imitate the modesty of their 
master, and indulge a latitude of faith or interpretation. 

§ 6. The four practical duties of Islam are pilgrimage, prayer, 
fasting, and alms. The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, 
or policy, or iiatriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Arabians, and 
the custom of visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But the ordi- 
nary and constant religious duties of a Musulmau are prayer, fasting, 
and alms , and the believer is encouraged to hope that prayer will 
carry him half way to God, fasting will bring him to the door of his 
palace, and alms will gam him admittance. Five times every day 
the Musulman is bound to offer up his piayers, namely, at day- 
break, at noon, in the afternoon, in the evemng, and at the fiist 
watch of the night ; without any dispensation of business or jilea- 
sure, time or place. Cleanliness is the key of prayer : the fiequent 
lustration of the hands, the face, and the body, which was practised 
of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; and a 
permission is formally granted to supply with sand the scaicity of 
water. Among the theists, who reject the use of images, it has 
been found necessary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy, by 
directing the eye and the thought towards a Jcebla or visible point of 
the horizon. The xiiophet was at first inclined to gratify the Jews 
by the choice of Jerusalem ; but he soon returned to a more natural 
j>artiality ; and five times every day the eyes of the nations at 
Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned to the holy temple 
of Mecca. Yet eveiy s^iot for the service of God is equally pure; 
the Mahometans indifferently pray in their chamber or in the street. 
As a distinction from the Jews and Christians, the Friday m each 
week is set apart for the useful institution of public worship : the 
people is assembled in the mosque ; and the imam, some respectable 
elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pronounce the 
sermon. Mahomet instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days ; 
and strenuously recommended the observance as a discipline which 
purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a salutary exercise of 
obedience to the wull of God and his apostle. During the month of 
Bamadan, from the rising to the setting of the sun, the Musulman 
abstains from eating, and drinking, and baths, and perfumes ; from 
all nourishment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that 
can gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the 
Bamadan coincides, by turns, with the winter cold and the summer 
heat ; and the patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a 
drop of wsfeer, must expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. 
The interdictioip.of wine, peculiar to some orders of priests or her- 
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mits, is converted by Mabomet alone into a positive and general 
-law ; and a considerable portion of the globe has abjured, at his 
command, the use of that salutary, though dangerous, liquor. The 
Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and 
indispensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Ma- 
homet, pel haps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise 
measure of charity : the standard may vary with the degree and 
nature of property, as it consists either in money, in com or cattle, 
in fruits or merchandise : but the Musulman does not accomplish 
the law, unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue ; and if his con- 
science accuses him of fraud oi extortion, the tenth, under the idea 
of restitution, is enlarged to a fifth. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties, of 
Islam, are guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of 
the Musulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment and 
the last day. At the blast of the trumpet new worlds will start 
into being j angels, genii, and men will arise from the dead, and the 
human soul will agam be united to the body. The re-union of the 
soul and body will he followed by the final judgment of mankind. 
The doom of the infidels is common : the measure of their guilt and 
punishment is determined by the degree of evidence which they 
have rejected, by the magnitude of the eirors which they have entei- 
tained: the eternal mansions of the Christians, the Jews, the Sa- 
hians, the Magians, and the idolaters are sunk below each other in 
the abyss ; and the lowest hell is reserved for the faithless hypociites 
who have assumed the mask of religion. After the greater part of 
mankind has been condemned for their opinions, the true believers 
only will be judged by their actions. According as the shares of 
guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sentence will he prononneed, 
and all, without distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous' 
bridge of the abyss ; but the innocent, treading in the footsteps 
of Mahomet, will gloriously enter the gates of paradise, while the 
gpilty will fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. The 
term of expiation will vary from 900 to 7000 years ; but the prophet 
has judiciously promised that all his disciples, -whatever may he 
their sins, shall he saved, by their own faith and his intercession, 
from eternal damnation- In paradise every pleasure that can gratify 
the senses, awaits the faithful. Seventy-two Houris, or black-eyed 
girls, of resplendent beauty, will be created for the use of the meanest 
believer, who will dwell in palaces of marble, clothed in roh^ ol 
silk, and surrounded by the most costly luxuries. 

§ 7. The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet were those 
of his wife, his servant, his pupil, and Ms friend; since he pre« 
sented himself as a prophet to those who were most conversant with 
his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah believed the words, and che- 
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risked the glory, of lier kusband ; tke obsequious and affectionate 
Zeid was tempted by tke prospect of freedom ; tke illustrious Ali, 
tke son of Abu Taleb, embraced tke sentiments of kis cousin with 
tke spirit of a youthful kero ; and tke wealth, the moderation, tke 
veracity of Abubeker, confirmed tke religion of tke prophet whom 
he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion ten of tke most 
respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced to tke private lessons 
of Islam ; they yielded to tke voice of reason and enthusiasm *, they 
repeated tke fundamental creed, ‘‘ There is but one God, and Ma- 
homet is tke apostle of God and their faith, even in this life, was 
rewarded with nckes and kononrs, with the command of armies and 
tke government of kingdoms. Three years were silently employed 
in tke conversion of fourteen proselytes, tke first-fruits of kis mis- 
sion ; hut in tke fourth year he assumed tke prophetic office, and, 
resolving to impart to kis family tke light of divine truth, he pre- 
j)ared a banquet, a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, for tke 
entertainment of forty guests of tke race of Haskem. “ Friends and 
kinsmen,” said Mahomet to the assembly, ‘‘ I offer you, and I alone 
can offer, tke most precious of gifts, tke treasures of this world and 
of tke world to come. God has commanded me to call you to kis 
service. Who among you will support my burden ? Who among 
you will be my companion and my vizir P ” No answer was re- 
turned, till the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and contempt 
was at length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in 
tke 14tk year of kis age, O prophet, I am tke man : whosoever 
rises against thee, I will dash out kis teeth, tear out kis eyes, break 
his legs, rip up kis belly. O prophet, I will he thy vizir over 
them.” Mahomet accexited his offer with tianspoifc, and Abu Taleb 
was ironically exhorted to respect tke superior dignity of kis son. 
dn a more serious tone, the father of Ali advised kis nephew to re- 
linquish kis impracticable design, Spare your remonstiances,” 
replied tke intrepid fanatic to kis uncle and benefactor ; “'if they 
should place tbe sun on my right band, and the moon on my left, 
they should not divert me from my course.” He persevered ten 
years in tke exercise of kis mission ; and tke religion which has 
overspread tke East and tke West advanced with a slow and painful 
progress within tke walls of Mecca. 

§ 8. Tke Koreiskites, who had long been jealous of tke pre-emi- 
nence of tke family of Haskem, attempted to crush the reformer. 
But Abu Taleb, though he did not adopt the religion, protected tke 
person of kis nephew ; tbe most helpless or timid of tke disciples 
retired to AEtkiopia, and tke prophet withdrew himself to various 
places of strength in tke town and country. Tke death of Abu 
Taleb at length abandoned Mahomet to tke |K)wer of kis enemies, 
at the moment when he was deprived of kis domestic comforts by 
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the loss of his faithful and generous Cadijah. Ahu Sophian, the 
chief of the branch of Ommxyah, succeeded to the principality of the 
republic of Mecca. A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of 
the line of JSashem, he convened an assembly of the Koreishites and 
their allies to decide the fate of the apostle. His death was re- 
solved ; and they agreed that a sword from each tribe should be 
buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and hafSe the 
vengeance of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy revealed their 
consxiiracy, and flight was the only resource of Mahomet. At the 
dead of night, accompanied by his fiiend Abuheher, he silently 
escaped from his house : the assassins watched at the door ; hut they 
were deceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was 
covered with the green vestment, of the apostle. The Koreish re- 
spected the piety of the heroic youth ; but some verses of Ali, which 
are still extant, exhibit an interesting picture of his anxiety, his 
tenderness, and his religious confidence. Three days Mahomet and 
his companion were concealed in the cave of Thor, at the distance 
of a league from Mecca. The diligence of the Horeish explored 
every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city : they arrived at the 
entrance of the cavern ; but the providential deceit of a spider’s web 
and a pigeon’s nest is supposed to convince them that the place was 
solitary and inviolate. “ We are only two,” said the trembling Ahu- 
heker, There is a third,” replied the prophet ; “it is God him- 
self.” NTo sooner was the pursuit abated than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock and mounted their camels : on the road to Me- 
dina they were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; they 
ledeemed themselves with prayers and promises from their hands. 
In this eventful moment the lance of an Arab might have changed 
the history of the world. The flight of the prophet from Mecca to 
Medina (a.d. 62^^ April 19) has fixed the memorable sera of the 
Hegira^ which, at the end of twelve centuries, still discriminates the 
lunar years of the Mahometan nations. 

§ 9. The leligion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle 
had not Medina embraced mth faith and reverence the holy outcasts 
of Mecca. Some of the noblest citizens of Medina, in a pilgiimage 
to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching of Mahomet; on 
their return they diffused the belief of God and his prophet, and the 
new alliance was ratified by their deputies in two secret and noc- 
turnal interviews on a hill in the suburbs of Mecca. They pro- 
mised, in the name of the city, that if Mahomet should be banished 
they would receive him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and 
defend him to the last extremity, like their wives and children. 
Their treaty was ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced 
the profession of Islam ; and when the prophet made his public 
entry into Medina, sixteen days after Ms flight from Mecca, he was 
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Hailed with, acclamations of loyalty and devotion. His bravest dis- 
ciples, who htid been scattered by the storm, assembled round his per- 
son ; and the equal, though various, merit of the Moslems was distin- 
guished by the names of Moliagerians and Ansars, the fugitives of 
Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the seeds of 
jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his principal followers with 
the rights and obligations of brethren ; and when Ali found himself 
without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared that he would be the 
companion and brother of the noble youth. The expedient was 
crowned with success ; the holy firaternity was respected in peace 
and war, and the two parties vied with each other in a generous 
emulation of courage and fidelity. 

From his establishment at Medina Mahomet assumed the exercise 
of the regal and sacerdotal office. A small portion of gioiind, the 
patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by gift or pui chase ; on that 
chosen spot he built a house and a mosque, more venerable in their 
rude simplicity than the palaces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. 
His seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with the apostolic title ; 
when he pi^ayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned 
against the trunk of a palm-tree ; and it was long before he indulged 
himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber. The choice 
of an independent people had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the 
rank of a sovereign ; and he was invested with the just prerogative 
of forming alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive war. The 
imperfection of human rights was supplied and armed “by the pleni- 
tude of divine power : the prophet of Medina assumed, in his new 
revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary tone : the means of per- 
suasion had been tried, the season of forbearance was elajised, and 
he was now commanded to propagate his religion by the sword, to 
destroy the monuments of idolatry, and, without regarding the sanc- 
tity of days or months, to pursue the unbelieving nations of the 
earth. The fair option of friendship, or submission, or battle, was 
proposed to the enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the creed of 
Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual benefits 
of his primitive disciples, and marched under the same bannei to 
extend the religion which they had embraced. The clemency of 
the prophet was decided by his interest : yet he seldom trampled on 
a prostrate enemy ; and he seems to promise that on the payment of 
a tribute the least guilty of Ms unbelieving subjects might be in- 
dulged in their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the 
first months of his reign he practised the lessons of holy warfare, 
and displayed his white banner before the gates of Medina : the 
martial apostle fought in person at nine battles or sieges ; and fifty 
enterprises of ’^^^ar were achieved in ten years by himself or Ms lieu- 
tenants. yhe Ara^ continued to unite the professions of a merchant 
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and a robber ; and bis petty excursions for tbe defence or the attack 
. of a caravan insensibly prepared bis troops for tbe conquest of 
Arabia. From all sides tbe roving Arabs were allured to tbe stand- 
ard of religion and plunder: and tbe enjoyment of wealth and 
beauty was a feeble type of tbe joys of paradise prepared for tbe 
valiant martyrs of tbe faitb. Tbe sword,” says Mabomet, is 
tbe key of beaven and of bell : a drop of blood sbed in tbe cause 
of God, a nigbt spent in arms, is of more avail than two montbs of 
fasting or prayer : whosoever falls in battle, bis sins are forgiven : at 
tbe day of judgment Ms wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, 
and odoriferous as musk ; and tbe loss of Ms limbs shall be supplied 
by tbe wings of angels and cherubim.” Tbe intrepid souls of tbe 
Arabs were fired with enthusiasm : tbe picture of tbe invisible world 
was strongly painted on their imagination ; and tbe death which 
they bad always despised became an object of hope and desire. Tbe 
Koran inculcates, in tbe most absolute sense, tbe tenets of fate and 
predestination, which would extinguish both industry and virtue, 
if tbe actions of man were governed by bis speculative belief. Yet 
their influence in every age has exalted tbe courage of tbe Saracens 
and Turks. Tbe first companions of Mabomet advanced to battle 
with a fearless confidence : there is no danger where there is no 
chance : they were ordained to perish in their beds ; or tbey were 
safe and invulnerable amidst tbe darts of tbe enemy. 

§ 10. During tbe early years of bis reign at Medina, Mabomet 
bad to sustain tbe formidable attacks of tbe Koreisb. In A.n, 
623 be gained a victory over Ms opponents in tbe famous vale of 
Beder, three stations from Medina ; but tbe forces on each side 
were small, and during tbe same year Abu Sopbian advanced 
against Medina with a more powerful army. Tbe second battle 
was fought on Mount Obud, six miles to tbe north of Medina : 
tbe overwhelming number of tbe enemy prevailed ; tlie prophet was 
wounded, and tbe Musulmans gave way ; but tbe Koreisb wanted 
strength or courage to undertake tbe siege of Medina. It was 
attacked in a.d. 626, by an army of 10,000 enemies; and this 
tMrd expedition is vanonsly named, from tbe nations which marched 
under tbe banner of Abu Sopbian, from tbe ditch which was drawn 
before tbe city, and a camp of three thousand MusMmans. Tbe 
prudence of Mabomet declined a general engagement ; and tbe war 
was protracted twenty days, till tbe final separation of tbe confede- 
rates. A tempest of wind, rain, and bail overturned their tents ; 
their private quarrels were fomented by an insidious adversaiy; 
and the Koreisb, deserted by their allies, no longer hoped to subvert 
tbe throne, or to check tbe conquests, of their invincible exile, 

§ 11. Tbe choice of Jerusalem for tbe fimt kebla^f prayer dis- 
covers tbe early propensity O'f Mabomet in favour of tbe Jews ; and 
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liappy would it Bave been for their temporal interest had they 
recognised in the Arabian prophet the hope of Israel and the pro- 
mised Messiahs Their obstinacy concerted his friendship into 
implacable hatred, with which he pursued that unfortunate people 
to the last moment of his life. After repelling the attacks of the 
Koreish, Mahomet turned his anus against the ancient and wealthy 
town of Ohaibar, situate six days’ journey to the north-east of 
Medina, and the seat of the Jewish power in Arabia : the territory, 
a fertile spot in the desert, was covered with plantations and cattle, 
and protected hy eight castles, some of which -were esteemed of 
impregnable strength. After the reduction of the castles the town 
of Chaibar submitted to the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tor- 
tured, in the presence of Mahomet, to force a confession of his 
hidden treasure : the industry of the shepherds and husbandmen 
was rewarded with a precarious toleration : they were permitted, so 
long as it should please the conqueror, to improve their patrimony, 
in equal shares, for Ms emolument and then* own. Under the relgu 
of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were transplanted to Syria j and the 
caliph alleged the injunction of his dying master, that one and the 
true religion should he professed in his native land of Arabia. 

§ 12. Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned 
towards Mecca, and he was urged by the most sacred and poweiful 
motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the temple from 
whence he had been driven as an exile. In his first exx<edilion 
against the city he was alarmed by the numbers SiuZ resolution of 
the Koreish, and thought it moie prudent to conclude with the 
Koreish and their allies a truce of ten years, in which he stipulated 
only, for the ensuing year, the humble privilege of entering the city 
as a friend, and of remaining three days to accomplish the rites of 
the pilgrimage- The faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled 
by the prospect of Mecca : their swords were sheathed : seven times 
in the footsteps of the apostle they encompassed the Caaba : the 
Koreish had retired to the hills, and Mahomet, after the oustomipy 
sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. The people was 
edified by his devotion ; the hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or 
seduced ; and both Oaled and Amrou, the future conquerors of 
Syria and Egypt, most seasonably deserted the sinking cause of 
idolatry. The power of Mahomet was increased hy the submission 
'-'cvf the Arabian tribes j ten thousand soldiers were assembled for the 
conquest of Mecca 5 and the idolaters, the weaker party, were easily 
convicted of violating the truce- Enthusiasm and discipline im- 
pelled the n^ph, and preserved the secret, till the blaxe of ten 
thousand fires pi:Q^lmed to the astonished Koreish the design, the 
approach, and theli^o^tible force of the enemy. The haughty 
Abu Sophian pres^teAthci^eyg of the city, and confessed that the 
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son of Abdallah was the apostle of the true God. The victorious 
-exile forgave the gnilt, and united the factions, of Mecca- The 
people of Mecca deserved their pardon by the jirofession. of Islam ; 
and after an exile of seven years, the fugitive missionary was en- 
throned as the prince and prophet of his native coiuitry (a-b. 630). 
But the 3G0 .idols of the Oaaba were ignominionsly broken ; the 
house of God was purified and adorned : as an example to future 
times, the apostle again fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim ; and a per- 
petual law was enacted that no unbeliever slionld dare to set his 
foot on the tenitory of the holy city. 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of the 
Arabian tribes ; who, according to the vicissitudes of foitune, had 
obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the arms of the prophet. 
Some idolaters still resisted, hut they were soon subdued ; their 
temjjles were demolished, and the same sentence of destruction was 
executed on all the idols of Arabia. The nation submitted to the 
God and the sceptre of Mahomet : the opprobrious name of tribute 
’^vas abolished : the spontaneous or reluctant oblations of alms and 
tithes were applied to the service of religion; and 3 14, 000, or 
according to a more probable tradition, 4 0,000. Moslems, accompa- 
nied the last pilgiimage of the apostle. 

§ IS, When Heraclras returned in triumiih fiom the Persian war, 
he entertained, at Emosa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, who 
invited the princes and nations of the earth to the profession of 
Islam. The fiist expedition of the Moslems against the Eoman 
empire was the invasion of the territory of Palestine, that extends 
to the eastward of the Jordan ; and the battle of Miita was the first 
military action which tried the valour of the Moslems against a 
foreign enemy. Zeid, the slave of the prophet, who was entrusted 
with the holy banner, was slain, but the valour of Caled, the prose- 
ly*te of Mecca, withstood and repulsed the superior numbers of the 
Christians. In the nocturnal council of the camp he was chosen to 
copimand : his skilful evolutions of the ensuing day secured either 
the victory or the retreat of the Saracens ; and Caled is lenowned 
among his brethren and his enemies by the gloiious apjoellation of 
the Sword of God. After the conquest of Mecca the sovereign of 
Arabia affected to anticipate the hostile preparations of Heraclins ; 
and solemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, without attempt- 
ing to disguise the hardships and dangers of the enterprise, Tlie 
Moslems wore discouraged: they alleged the want of money, or 
horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the intolerable 
heat of the summer : “ Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant 
piophet. He disdained to compel their service ; but on fds return 
he admonished the most guilty, by an excommunication of 50 days- 
Tlieir desertion enhanced the merit of Abiibekeii^^^Othnian, and the 
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faitiifal ccmpanions who devoted their lives and fortunes : Ma- 
homet displayed Ms banner at the head of 10,000 horse and 20,000, 
foot : but he did not advance fnrther than the grove and fountain of 
Tabuc, situate ten days’ journey from Medina and Damascus (a.d. 
631). He declared himself satisfied with the peaceful intentions, he 
was more probably daunted by the martial array, of the emperor of 
the East, But the active and intrepid Caled spread around the ten*cr 
of his name ; and the prophet received the submission of the tribes 
and cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head of the Red Sea. 
To his Christian subjects Mahomet readily granted the security of 
their persons, the freedom of their trade, the property of their goods, 
and the toleration of their worship. The weakness of their Arabian 
brethren had restrained them from opposing his ambition ; the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the Jews , and it was 
the interest of a conqneror to propose a fair capitulation to the most 
powerful religion of the earth. 

§ 14. Till the age of sixty- tin ee years the strength of Mahomet 
was equal to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. 
Outing four years the health of the piophet declined; his infirmi- 
ties increased ; but his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen days, 
which deprived him by intervals of the use of leason. He beheld 
with temperate firmness the approach of death ; enfranchised his 
slaves ; minutely directed the order of his funeral ; and moderated 
the lamentations of his weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the 
benediction of peace. Till the thiid day before Ms death he regu- 
larly performed the function of public prayer : the choice of Abu- 
beker to supply Ms place appeared to mark that ancient and faithful 
friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office ; hut he 
prudently declined the risk and envy of a more explicit nomination. 
If the slightest ci edit may be afforded to the traditions of Ms wives 
and companions, he maintained, in the bosom of his family, and *to 
the last moments of his life, the dignity of an apostle, and the faith 
of an enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, who bid an ever- 
lasting farewell to the earth ; and expressed his lively confideifce, 
not only in the mercy, but in tbe favour, of tbe Supreme Being. In 
a familiar disconrse he had mentioned his special prerogative, that 
the angel of dcjatli was not allowed to take his soul till he had 
respectfully asked the permission of the prophet. The request was 
granted ; and Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dis- 
solution : Ms head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best 
beloved of all his wives ; he fainted with the violence of pain ; 
recovering Ms spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of the 
house, and, with a steady look, though a faltering voice, uttered 
the last broken, though articulate, words : O God I . , , . pardon 
my sins .... Yes, .... I come, .... amoiig my fellow-citizens 
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on high and thus peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the 
floor (a.d. 632). He was piously interred by the hands of his 
nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which he expired : Medina 
has been sanctified by the death and burial of Mahomet ; and 
the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the 
way, to bow, in voluntary devotion, before the simjjle tomb of the 
prophet. 

§ 15. The good sense of Mahomet despised the pomp of royalty ; 
the apostle of Grod submitted to the menial offices of the family ; he 
kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and mended with 
his own hands his shoes and his woollen garment- Disdaining the 
penance and merit of an heimit, he observed, without effort or 
vanity, the abstemious diet of an Aiab and a soldier. The inter- 
diction of wine was confirmed hy his example ; his hunger was 
appeased with a sparing allowance ,of barley-hiead : he delighted in 
the taste of milk and honey ; hnt his ordinary food consisted of 
dates and water. Mahomet esponsed 17 or 15 wives ; and eleven 
are ennmerated who occupied at Medina their separate apartments 
rotmd the house of the apostle- What is singular enough, they 
were all widows, excepting only Ayesha, the daughter of Abuheker. 
The youth, the beauty, the spirit of Ayesha gave her a superior 
ascendant : she was beloved and trusted by the pi ophet ; and, 
after his death, the daughter of Abuheker was long revered as the 
mother of the faithful. But during the twenty-four years of his 
marriage with Cadijah, her youthful husband abstained from the 
right of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the venerable 
matron was never insulted hy the society of a rival. After her 
death he placed her in the rank of the four peifect women, with the 
sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved 
of his daughters. “Was she not old ? ” said Ayesha, with the 
insolence of a blooming beauty ; “ has not God given you a. better 
in her place ? ” “ No, by God,’’ said Mahomet, with an effusion of 

honest gratitude, ‘‘there never can he a better I She believed in 
me when men despised me ; she relieved my wants when I was 
poor and persecuted hy the world.” 

In the indulgence of polygamy^ the founder of a religion and 
empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a numerous posterity 
and a lineal succession. The hopes of Mahomet were fatally dis- 
appointed. Cadijah alone, and Mary, his Egyptian concubine, bore 
him any children. But the four sons of Cadijah died in their 
infancy, and Ibrahim, the son of Maiy, lived only fifteen months. 
Cadijah bad likewise given him four daughters, who were married 
to the most faithful of his disci] fies : the three eldest died before 
their father; but Fa tin a, who j^ossessed his confidence and love, 
became tlie wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother ftf an illustricus 
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progeny, Tlie merit and misfortunes of AIi and liis descendants 
will lead me to anticipate, in tliis place, the series of the Haracen 
calixdis, a title which desciihes the commandeis of the faithful as 
the Yicais and successors of the apostle of God.*^ 

§ 16. The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which exalted 
him above the lest of his countrymen, might justify his claim to 
the vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Ahu Taieh was, in his 
own light, the chief of the family of llashem, and the hereditary 
in'ince or guardian of the city and temple of IVlecca. The light of 
piophecy was extinct ; but the husband of Fatima might expect the 
inheritance and blessing of her father : the Arabs had sometimes 
been patient of a female reign ; and the two giandsons of the prophet 
had often been fondled in his la^^, and shown in his pnlpit, as the 
hope of his age, and the chief of the youth of paradise. From 
the first honi of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, the 
apostle was never forbaken by a gencious fiiend, whom ho delighted 
to name his brother, his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a 
second Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was afterwards repi cached 
for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn declaiation of his 
right, which would have silenced all comx^etition, and sealed his 
succession by the .dcciees of Heaven. But the iinsusiiecting heio 
confided in himself : the jealousy of empire, and xierhaps the iear of 
oi^position, might suspend the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed 
of sickness was besieged by the ai>tful Ayesha, the daughter of Ahu- 
beker, and the enemy of Ali. 

§ 17. The silence and death of the inophet restored the liberty of 
the peoifie ; and his coinxianions convened an assembly to deliberate 
on the choice of Ms successor. The hereditary claim and lofty 
spirit ot Ali were offensive to an aiistocracy of eldeis, desirous of 
bestowing and resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent election ; 
the Koreish could never be reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of 
the line of Hashem : the ancient discord of the tribes was rekindled ; 
the fugitives of Mecca and the auxilmries of Medina asserted their 
respective merits ; and the rash ji^^oposal of choosing two Inde- 
pendent caliphs would have crushed in their infimey the religion 
and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was appeased by the 
disinterested resolution of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing his own 
pretensions, stretched forth his hand and dcclarc‘d liimself the first 
subject of the mild and veneiable Abuheker. After a reign of two 
years (a.x>. 632-634) the aged caliph was snmmoncd by the angel 
of death. In Ms testament, with fiiie tacit approbation of the com- 
panions, he bequeathed the sceptre to tiie firm and intrepid virtue 
of Omar. ^After a reign of 10 years (a.i>. 634—644) Omar received 
a mortal wound from the hand of an assassin : he rejected with 
Caliph in Arabic means ** successor.*^ 
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equal im|)artiaiity tlie names of Kis son and of Alq lefiised to load 
his conscience with the sins of his successor, and devolved on six of 
the most respectable comj)anions the arduous task of electing a com- 
mander of the faithful. Their choice fell upon Othman, the secre- 
tary of Mahomet (a.d. 644-656) ; nor was it till after the third 
caliph, 24 years after the death of the prophet, that Ali was in- 
vested hy the popular choice with the regal and sacerdotal office. 

§ 18, The religious discoid of the friends and enemies of Ali has 
been renewed in every age of the Hegira, and is still maintained in 
the immortal hatred of the Persians and Tniks. The former, who 
are branded with the appellation of Shiites or sectaries, have en- 
riched the Mahometan cieed with a new article of faith ; and if Ma- 
homet he the apostle, his companion Ali is the vicar of God. In 
their private converse, in their public worship, they bitterly exe- 
crate the three usurpers who intercepted his indefeasible right to 
the dignity of Imam and Caliph. The Somiites, who are supjiorted 
by the general consent and orthodox tradition of the Mtisulmans, 
entertain a more impartial, or at least a more decent opinion. They 
respect the memoiy of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy 
and legitimate successors of the propihet. But they assign the last 
and most humble xdace to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion 
that the order of succession was determined hy the degrees of sanc- 
tity. An historian who balances the four caliphs with a hand un- 
shaken by superstition will calmly pionounce that their manners 
were alike pure and exemplary ; that their zeal was fervent, and 
XDi’ohahly sincere ; and that, in the midst of liches and jDOwer, their 
lives were devoted to the practice of moxal and religious duties. But 
the public virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the x^riidence of the first, 
the severity of the second, maintained the xDeace and prosperity of 
their reigns. The feeble temper and declining age of Othman were 
mcapable of sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. The 
spirit of discord went forth in the provinces ; the deputies of the 
rebels assembled at Medina, and despatched a haughty mandate to 
theit sovereign, requiring him to execute justice or to descend from 
the throne. The caliph had lost the only guard of his predecessors, 
the esteem and confidence of the Moslems : during a siege of six 
weeks his water and provisions were intercepted, and the feeble 
gates of the palace were protected only hy the scruples of the more 
timorous rebels. Forsaken hy those who had abused his simifiicity, 
the heli>less and venerable caliph ex}pected the axiproach of death : 
the brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the assassins ; and 
Othman, with the Koian in his lap, was xiierced with a multitude 
of wounds. A tumultuous anarchy of five days was appeased by 
the inauguration of Ali. 

§ 19, A life of i>Tfayer and coutcmplation had not chilled the 
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martial activity of Ali ; ’but in a mature age, after a long experience 
of mankind, he still betiayed in his conduct the rashness and indis- 
cretion of youth. In the first days of his reign he neglected to 
secure, either by gifts or fetters, the douhtful allegiance of Telha 
and Zobeir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. They 
escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence to Bassoia, where 
they erected the standaid of revolt. They were accompanied in 
their flight by Ayeslia, the widow of the proi^liet, who cheiished to 
the last hour of her life an implacable ha tied against the husband 
and the posterity of Fatima. The caliph encountered and defeated 
the superior numbers of the rebels under the walls of Bassoia, 
Their leaders, Telha and Zoheir, were slain in the first battle that 
stained with civil blood the arms of the Moslems. After passing 
through the ranks to animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen her 
post amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat of the action, 
seventy men who held the bridle of her camel were successively 
killed or wounded ; and the cage, or litter, in which she sat was 
stuck with javelins and darts like the quills of a porcupine, fllie 
venerable captive sustained with firmness the leproaches of the con- 
queroi, and was speedily dismissed to licr pioper station, at the 
tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and tenderness that was still 
due to the widow of the apostle. After this victory Ali marched 
against a more formidable adversary ; against Moawiyah, the son of 
Abu Sopbian, who had assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim 
was supported by the forces of Syria and the interest of the house of 
Ommiyah. In the plain along the western bank of tbe Euphrates, 
Ali drove hack the forces of his adversary ; but the certain victory 
was snatched from his grasp by the disobedience and enthusiasm of 
his trqpps. Their conscience was awed by the solemn appeal to the 
books of the Koran which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances ; 
and Aii was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insi- 
dions compromise. Ho retreated with sorrow and indignation to 
Ouia; his party was disconraged; the distant provinces of Persia, of 
Yemen, and of Egypt were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival ; 
and the stroke of fanaticism, which was aimed against the three 
chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin of Mahomet. In 
the temple of Mecca three Charijites discoursed of the disorders of 
the church and state ; they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, of 
Moawiyah, and of bis friend Amrou, the viceioy of Eg>^pt, would 
restore the peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose 
his victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly re- 
paired to the scene of action. Their resolution was equally des- 
perate : but the first mistook the person of Amrou, and stabbed the 

Charijites (deserters, rebels) was the name given to all those who 
revolted from the^awftil Imam. 
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deputy who occupied Ms seat ; Moawiyab was dangerously hurt by 
the second ; the lawful caliph, in the mosque of Oufa, received a 
mortal wound from the hand of the third. He expired in the OSrd 
year of his age (a.d. 661), and mercifully recommended to his chil- 
dren that they would despatch the murderer by a single stroke. 
The sepulchre of Ali was concealed from the tyrants of the house of 
Ommiyah ; but in the fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temijle, a 
city, arose near the ruins of Cufa. Many thousands of the Shiites 
repose in holy ground at the feet of the vicar of God ; and the desert 
is vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the Persians; who 
esteem their devotion not less meritoiious than the pilgrimage of 
Mecca. 

§ 20. The persecutors of Mahomet usurjied the inheritance of his 
children. After the death of Ali, Moawiyah negociated the abdi- 
cation of his son Hassan, who retired without a sigh from the 
palace of Cufa to an humble cell near the tomb of his grandfather. 
The aspiring wishes of the caliph were finally crowned by the im- 
i:>ortaiit change of an elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some mur- 
murs of freedom or fanaticism attested the reluctance of the Arabs ; 
hut the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with vigour and ad- 
dress ; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, was pro- 
claimed as the commander of the faithful and the successor of the 
apostle of God. Hosein, the younger brother of Hassan, was mur- 
dered at a later period (a.d. 680) ; and on the annual festival of Ins 
martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian 
votaries abandon their souls to the religious fienzy of sorrow and 
indignation. The twelve Imams, or jiontiffs, of the Persian creed, 
are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, and the lineal descendants of Hosein to 
the ninth generation. In the lapse of two or three centuries, the 
posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, had multiplied to the 
number of 33,000 : the race of Ali might be equally prolific ; and in 
the various conditions of princes, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, 
or beggars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious descendants of Ma- 
hon3et and Ali is honoured with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, 
or e m i r s. In the Ottoman empire they are distinguished by a gi'een 
turban ; receive a stipend from the treasury ; are judged only by 
their chief ; and, however debased by fortune or character, still assert 
the proud pre-eminence of their birth. A family of 300 persons, 
the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph Hassan, is preserved 
tvithout taint or suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and still retains, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, the cus- 
tody of the temple and the sovereignty of their native land. The 
fame and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a plebeian race, and the 
ancient blood of the Koreish transcends the recent majesty of tha 
liings of the earth, ^ 
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CONQUESTS OE TUB ABABS OR SARACENS. EMFIRb' OF THE CALIPHS. 

§ 1. Conquests of the Saracens: division of the snhjiect. § 2. I, Conquest 
of I^crsia. § 3. II- Conquest of Syria. § 4. 111. Conciucst of Egypt : 
the Alexanthian library. §5, IV. Conquest of §0. V. Conquest 

of Spam. § 7. Empire of tlie Caliphs. § 8, Limits of tho Arabian 
conquests. § 9. IHrst siege of Constantinople by the Aiabs. § 10. 
Second siege of Constantmople. § 11. Invention and use of the Greek 
file. § 12. Invasion of I’rauco by tho Saracens: their defeat by Charles 
Mai tel. § 13. Fall of the Oinmiades: eleiation of the Abbassides. § 14. 
Revolt of Spam: tuple division of the Caliphate. §15. Magnificeiice of 
the Caliphs. § 16. Introduction of learning among the Arabs. § 17. 
Th^r real progress an the sciences, § 18, Wai's of Ilarun al Easkidt 
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§ 19. The Arabs subdue Crete and Sicily. § 20. Invasion of Rome by the 
. Saracens: reign of Pope Leo IV. § 21. I^oiders of the Turkish guards# 

§ 22. Sect of the Carmatbians. § 23. The independent dynasties. § 24. 

Fallen state of the caliphs of Bagdad. § 25. Conquests of Nicephorus, 

Phocas, and John Zmii&ces. 

§ 1. In the victorious days of the Roman reimblio it had been the 
aim of the senate to confine their councils and legions to a single 
war, and completely to suppress a first enemy before they provoked 
the hostilities of a second. These timid maxims of policy were 
disdained by the magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. 
With the same vigour and success they invaded the successors of 
Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies at the 
same instant became the prey of an enemy whom they had been so 
long accustomed to despise. One hundred years after the flight of 
Mahomet fiom Mecca the arms and the reign of his successors ex- 
tended from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and distant 
provinces which may be comxirised tinder the names of, I. Persia ; 
11. Syria ; III. Egypt ; IV. Africa ; and V. Spain. The first caliiDhs 
ascended the throne in a venerable or mature age ; and their con- 
quests were gained by their lieutenants. Except the pie&ence of 
Omar at the siege of Jeiusalem, their longest expeditions were the 
frequent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca ; and they calmly re- 
ceived the tidings of victoiy as they piayed or pleached before the 
sepulchre of the prophet. 

§ 2. I. Conquest of Persia, a.d. 636-651. — In the first year of 
the first calipih, Yezdegerd, the gi*andson of Ohosioesj was placed 
upon the Persian throne ; and the date of the accession of the last 
king of Persia coincides with an astronomical period, called the 
era of Yezdegerd (June 16, a.d. 632). Soon after his accession the 
Saiacens jioured into his dominions j and the fate of the Persian 
monaichy was virtually decided by the battle of Oadesia. (a.d. 
636), a city upon the Tigris. After this victory the wealthy 
province of Irak, or A^ria, submitted to the caliph, and his 
conquests were firmly jsstahlished by the speedy foundation of 
Bassora, which was planted upon the western hank of the united 
channel of the Euphrates and the Tigiis, midway between the junc- 
tion and the mouth of three famous streams. In the following year 
Ctesiiihon or Madayn was taken and sacked by the Saracens ; and 
the capital of the Sassanian kings was gradually deserted. The 
Saracens disliked the air and situation of the place, and Omar tvas 
advised by his general to remove the seat of government to the 
western side of the Euphrates, where the city of Oufa rapidly arose. 

sack of Otesiphon was followed by the successive reduction- 
of the provinces of the Persian empire ; and at the '^nd of a few 
years the authority of the caliphs •wa3 acknowledged throughout the 
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entire dominions of the Sassanian monarchs* Yezdegerd, who had 
fled beyond tlie Oxns as fai as the Jaxartes, returned with an army 
*Df Turks to conquer the inheritance of his fatheis The fortunate 
Moslems, without unsheathing their swords, were the s^Dectators of 
his ruin and death. The grandson of Ghosroes w’as betrayed by his 
servant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and op- 
pressed, defeated, and jniisiied by his barbarian allies. He reached 
the banks of a liver, but was overtaken and slaughtered by the 
Turkish cavalry, m the 19th year of his unhappy reign (a.d. 651). 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the 
territories of tlio Saracens and of the Turks. This narrow boundary 
was soon overleaped by the spiiit of the Arabs ; the governors of 
Chorasan extended their successive inroads ; hut the final conquest 
of Transoxiana, as well as of Spain, was reserved for the glorious 
reign of the inactive AValid ; and the name of Catibah, the camel- 
driver, declares the origin and merit of his successful lieutenant. 
AVhile one of his colleagues displayed the first Mahometan bannet 
on the banks of the Indus, the spacious regions between the Oxus, 
the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea were i educed by the arms of 
Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and of the caliph (a. d. 710). 
A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the 
infidels ; the Musulman chief prononneed a seimon in the new 
mosque of Carizme ; and the emperors of China solicited the friend- 
ship of the victorious Arabs. 

§ 3. II. Conquest of Syria, A.i). 632-639. — ^The command of the 
jarmy destined to invade Syria was delegated by Abuheker to Abu 
Oheidah, one of the companions of Mahomet ; whose zeal and de- 
votion were assuaged, without being abated, by the singular mild- 
ness and benevolence of his temper. But in all the emergencies 
of war the soldiers demanded the supeiior genius of Caled; and 
whoever might be the choice of the prince, the Sword of Ood was 
both in fact and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. They 
commenced the campaign by the capture of Bosra, and then ad- 
vanced against Damascus. The forces which Heraclius sent unAier 
the command of his general AST^erdan^ to repel the invadeis of Syria, 
were defeated in tmi ^eatLbaiii csr 'first on the plain of Aiznadin in 
the south of Palestine (a.d. 634, July 30), and a second time on 
the banks of the Yermuk-^ which flows into the lake of Tiberias (a.b. 
634, August 22). The loss of the latter battle was followed by the 
gap ture.X 3fhD<;^masGu (a.p. 636, January). Emesa or Hems, and 
Heliopolis or Baalbec, the former the metropolis of the plain, the 
latter the capital of the valley, next fell into the hands of the 
Saracens ; and after a siege of four months, surrendered^ 

to the followoris of the prophet (a.b. 637). The caliph Omar came" 
In persop to receive the capitulation of Jerusalem. By his command 
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tlie ground of tke temple of Solomon was prepared for the foundation 
of a mosque ; and, during a residence of ten days, he regulated the 
Ijresent and future state of his Syrian conquests. 

In the life of Heraclius the glories of the Persian war are clouded 
on either hand by the disgrace and wealmess of his more early and 
his later days. In the hour of adversity his superstition was agi- 
tated by the omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and afte? 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly embarked with a 
few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects (a.I). 638). 
Antioch purchased its safety with 300,000 pieces of gold ; Caesarea 
surrendered ; the remaindei of the province no longer presumed to 
dispute the will of the conqueror ; and Syria bowed under the 
sceptre of the caliphs 700 yeais after Pompey had despoiled the last 
of the Macedonian kings (a.d, 639). 

§ 4. III. Conquest of Egypt, A.n. 639-641. — Prom his camp in ^ 
Palestine Amrou had surprised or anticipated the caliph’s leave 
for the invasion of Egypt. After a siege of SO days he took 
possession of Paimah or Pelusium ; and then advanced against 
Memi^his, situated on the western side of the Nile, at a small dis- 
tance to the south of the Delta. The banks of the Nile were 
united by two bridges of 60 and of 30 boats, connected in the middle 
stream by the small island of Eouda. The eastern extremity of th(3 
biidge was terminated by the town of Babylon and the camp of a 
Iloman legion, which protected the passage of the river and the 
second ca|)ital of Egypt. This important fortress, which might 
fiiirly be described as a part of Memphis oi Misrah, was taken by 
Amrou after a siege of some months. The spot was afterwards 
recommended to the conqueror by the easy communication with the 
gulf and the peninsula of Arabia; the remains of Memp>his were 
deserted ; and the tents of the Arabs were converted into permanent 
habitations. A new city arose in their camp on the eastward bank 
of the Nile ; and the contiguous quarters of Babylon and Postat are 
confounded in their present decay by the appellation of Old Misrah, 
or Oairo, of which they foim an extensive suburb. But the name 
of Cairo, the town of victoiy, more strictly belongs to the modem 
capital, which was founded in the tenth century by the Patimite 
caliphs. 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must ' 
have retreated to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance 
in the heart of the country. The persecution of the Coptic Christ- / 
Ians or Jacobites by the emperors of Constantinople had converted 
a sect into a nation, and alienated Egypt from the religion and 
government of Constantinople. The Saracens were received as the 
deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret and effectual treaty 
was opened during the siege of Memphis between a victorious army 
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and a people of slaves. The Copts agreed to pay a stipnlatecl tri- 
biito, and swore allegiance to the caliph. In the march from Meni- 
phis to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar intmstcd his safety tc 
the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians : the roads and bridges were 
diligently repaired ; and in every step of his progress he could de- 
pend on a constant supply of pi o visions and intelligence. The 
Greeks of Egypt, whose nnmbers could scaicely equal a tenth of 
the natives, were overwhelmed by the universal defection : they had 
ever been hated, they were no longer feared : the magistrate fled 
from his-tiibunal, the bishop from his altar; and the distant garri- 
sons were surprised or starved by the surrounding multitudes. ^ 

hy the Saracens was perhaps their most 
arduous and important enterprise. The first iiading city in the 
world was abundantly rei)lenished with the means of subsistence 
and defence. Sei numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest of 
human rights, leligioii and property ; and the enmity of the natives 
seemed to exclude them from the common benefit of i)eaco and 
toleration. The sea was coritinnally open ; and if Hcraclins had 
been awake to the public distress, fresh armies of Homans and bar- 
barians might have been poured into the haibonr to save tlio second 
capital of the emiiue. The efforts of the Aiahs weic not inadequate 
to the difiicnlty of the attempt and the value of the prize. From 
the throne of Lledina the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and 
city : his voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans 
of Syria ; and tlio meiit of a holy war was recommended by the 
peculiar fame and fertility of Egyi^t. At length, after a siege of 

14 months, and the loss of 23,000 men, the Saracens prevailed : the 
Greeks embarked tlieir dispirited and diminished numhers, and the 
^andaid of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital of 
^Syp'fc (a.d. 641). The intelligence of this disgraceful and calami- 
tous event affiicted the declining health of the emperor ; and Ilc- 
raclius died of a dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alex- 
andria. Tinder the minority of his grandson the clamours of a 
peoiDle deprived of their daily sustenance compelled the Byzantine 
court to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the 
space of four years the harbour and fortifications of Alexandria were 
twice occupied by a fleet and army of Homans. But they were 
twice expelled by the valour of Amroii, who was recalled by the 
domestic peril from the distant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. 

* celebrated story of the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it 

15 described by the Arabic historians, must not be passed over in 
silence. The spmt of Amrou was more curious and liberal than 
that of his brethren, and in his leisure hours the Arabian chief was 
.pleased with the conversation of John, the last disciple of Ammo- 

and who derived the surname of PMhponm from his laborious 
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studies of gi ammar and philosopliy. Emboldened by this familiar 
mtercoiirse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in Ms 
opinion, contemx3tible in that of the barbarians — the royal library, 
which alone, among the spoils of Alexandiia, had not been aj^pio- 
priated by the visit and the seal of the conqueror. Amrou was iri- 
clmed to gi'atify the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integiity 
refused to alienate the minutest object without the consent of the 
calix)h : and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired by the 
ignoiancc of a fanatic. “ If these wiitings of the Greeks agree with 
the hook of God, they are useless and need not he preserved : if they 
disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.” The sen- 
tence was executed with blind obedience • the volumes of xiaper or 
X3archment were distributed to the 4000 baths of the city ; and such 
was their incredible multitude, that six months weie barely suffi- 
cient for the consumption of this precious fuel.* 

^ § 5. lY. The conquest of Africa, a.d. 647—709. — The conquest of 
Africa was first intrusted to Abdallah, the foster-brother of the 
" calixih Othman, who had lately supplanted the conqueror and 
lieutenant of Egyjit (a.d. 647) ; but though he gained some signal 
victories in a camiDaign of 15 months, the Saracens did not obtain a 
solid establishment till the leign of the caliph Moawiyali. His first 
lieutenant acquired a just renown ; but tlie title of conqueror of 
Africa is more justly due to his successor Akhah. He joenetrated 
as far as the Atlantic, and founded the city of Cairoan, to curb 
the levity of the barbaiians, and to serve as a place of refuge 
against the accidents of war (A.n. 670-675). The further conquest 
" of Afiica was interrupted by the civil discord of the Arabian mon- 
archy. The sea-coast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; 
f and it was not till the reign of the caliph Abdalmalek, that the 
I Gieeks were expelled from Africa (a.d. 692-698). Carthago was 
delivered to the flames, and the colony of Dido and Cassar lay 
desolate above 200 years, till a part of the old circumfeience was 
repeox)led by the first of tbe Eatimite caliphs. In the beginning of 
tbe 16tb century the second capital of the West was rexiresented by 
a mosque, a college without students, 25 or 30 shops, and the huts 
of 500 peasants. Even that paltry village was swept away by the 
Spaniards whom Charles Y. had stationed in the fortress of the 
Golctta. 

After the expulsion of the Greeks, the Moors, or Beibers, in 
the interior provinces, maintained a disoiderly resistance to the 
religion and power of the successors of Mahomet- They were atl' 
length finally subdued by the activity of Musa (a.d. 709). Thirty * 
thousand of the baiharian youth were enlisted in the troops; and 

^ This tale is rejected hy Gibbon, but has been accepted by several 
<|uen.t wi iters of authority. ^ 
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tlie pious labours of Musa, to inculcate tlie knowledge and xjxactice 
of tbe Koran, accustomed tbe Africans to obey the apostle of God 
and tbe commander of the faithful. In their climate and govern- 
ment, their diet and habitation, the wandering Moors resembled the 
Bedoweens of the desert. With the religion they were proud to 
adojDt the language, name, and origin of Arabs : the blood of the 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled ; and from the Eu- 
phrates to the Atlantic the same nation might seem to be diffused 
over the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. 

§ 6. V. Conquest of Spain^ a.d. 711-713.^ — The Gothic kings 
of Spain had possession of the fortress of Ceuta ; one of the Columns 
of Hercules, which is divided by a narrow strait from the opposite 
pillar or point of Europe. A small portion of Mauritania was still 
wanting to the African conquest ; but Musa, in the pride of victory, 
was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the vigilance and courage 
of Count Julian, the general of the Goths. From his disappoint- 
ment and perplexity Musa was relieved by an unexpected message 
of the Christian chief, who offered his place, his person, and his 
sword to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited the disgraceful 
honour of introducing their aims into the heart of Spain- If w’e 
inquire into the cause of his treachery, the Spaniards will repeat 
the popular story of his daughter Cava ; of a virgin who was 
seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign ; of a father who sacrificed 
his religion and country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of 
princes have often been licentious and destructive ; but this well- 
known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently supported hy external 
evidence ; and the history of Spain will suggest some motives of 
interest and policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran states- 
man. After the decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons were 
supplanted by the ambition of Koderic, a noble Goth, whose fatlier, 
the duke or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to the pre- 
ceding tyranny. It is probable that Julian was involved in the 
disgrace of the sons of the late monarch ; that, too feeble to meet 
his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign power ; and his 
rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs j^roduced the calamities of 
800 years. In a.b. 711, 5000 veterans and volunteers were em- 
barked under the command of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, 
who surpassed the expectation of his chief; and the necessary 
transports wer# provided by the industry of their too faithful ally. 
The Saracens landed at the pillar or iioint of Europe ; the corrupt 
and familiar appellation of Gibraltar (^Gehel al Taril"') describes 
the mountain of Tarik ; and the entrenchments of his camp 
were the first outline of those fortifications which, in the hands 
of our countrymen, resisted the art and power of the house of 
Bpwrbop, Roderio assembled an army formidable in numbers ; and 
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the battle whicli determined the fate of the kingdom was fought near 
the town of Xeres, in the neighbonrhood of Cadiz. The Saracens 
were victorious ; and the remains of the Gothic army were scattered 
or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three following days. 
Amidst the general disorder Roderic started from his car, and 
mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his horses ; but he escaped from a 
soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in the waters of the Bsetis or 
Guadalquivir. His diadem, his robes, and his courser were found 
on the bank ; but as the body of the Gothic prince was lost in the 
waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been grati- 
fied with some meaner head, which was exposed in triumph before 
the palace of Damascus. The battle of Xer es was followed by the 
rapid conquest of Spain. Taiik marched without delay to the 
royal city of Toledo, which yielded to his arms upon obtaining a 
fair and reasonable capitulation. From Toledo, the Arabian leader 
spread his conquests to the north, over the modem realms of Castile 
and Leon. Beyond the Asturian mountains, the maritime town of 
Gijon was the term of the lieutenant of Musa, who had performed, 
with the speed of a traveller, his victorious march, of 700 miles, 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay. The failure of 
land compelled him to letreat ; and he was recalled to Toledo, to 
excuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom in the absence of 
his general. On the intelligence of this rapid success, the ap- 
plause of Musa degenerated into envy ; and in the following 
year (a.d. 712) he jD^ssed over in person from Mauritania to 
Spain. Some enemies yet remained for his sword. The tardy 
repentance of the Goths had compared their own numbers and 
those of the invaders ; the cities from wMch the march of Tarik 
had declined considered themselves as impregnable ; and the bravest 
jiatriots defended the fortifications of Seville and Merida. They 
were successively besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, 
who transiDorted his camp from the B^tis to the Anas, from the 
Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the introduc- ^ 
tion of strangers and the imi-tative spirit of the natives ; and Spain, 
which had been successively tinctured with Punic, and Homan, and j 
Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the name and manners 
of the Arabs. Under their sway Spain became one of the most I 
prosperous countries in Europe. The most powerful of the Ommi- | 
ades, who reigned in Spain, derived from the kingdom the annual 
tribute of 12 millions and 45,000 dinars, or pieces of gold, about 
6 millions of sterling money ; a sum which, in the tenth century, 
most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs. • 

§ 7. At the end of the flirst century of the Hegira the caliphs 
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were tlie most potent and absolute monarclis of the globe. Their 
prerogative was not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by the 
power of the nobles, the freedom of the commons, the privileges ot 
the church, the votes of a senate, or the memory of a free constitu- 
tion. The authority of the companions of Mahomet expired with 
their lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the Aiahian tribes left behind 
in the desert the spiiit of equality and independence. The regal 
and sacerdotal characters were nnitod in the successors of Mahomet ; 
and if the Koran was the rule of their actions, they were the 
sniiremc judges and interpreters of that divine book. They reigned 
by the right of conquest over the nations of the East, to whom the 
name of liberty was unknown, and who were accustomed to applaud 
in their tyrants the acts of violence and severity that weie exercised 
^at their own expense. Under the last of the Ommiades the Arabian 
^empire extended two bundled days’ journey from east to west, from 
the confines of Tartary and India to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the lobe, as it is styled by 
their writers, the long and narrow province of Africa, the solid and 
compact dominion from Faigana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, 
will spread on every side to the measure of four or five months of 
the march of a caravan. AVe should vainly seek the indissoluble 
union and easy obedience tbat pervaded the government of Augustus 
, and the Antonines ; but the progress of the Mahometan religion 
’ diffused over this ample space a general resemblance of manners 
and opinions. The language and laws of the hCoran weio studied 
with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville : the Moor and the 
Indian eni braced as countrymen and brothers in the pilgi image of 
Mecca ; and the Arabian language was adopted as the i>opular 
idiom in all the provinces to the westward of the Tigiis. 

§ 8. When the Arabs first issued from the desert they must have 
been surprised at the ease and raxndity of their own success. But 
when they advanced in the career of victory to the banks of the 
Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees, when they had reiieatedly 
tried the edge of their scimitars and the energy of their faith, they 
might bo equally astonished that any nation could resist their 
invincible arms, that any boundary should confine the dominion of 
the successor of the prophet. The confidence of soldiois and fanatics 
may indeed be excused, since tbe calm historian of the xiresent hour, 
who strives to follow the rapid course of the Saracens, must study 
to explain by what means the church and state were saved from 
this impending, and, as it should seem, from this inevitable danger. 
The greatest part of the temperate isone was subject to the Maho- 
metan conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of 
war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the barbarians of 
Europe might justly tremble at the preoixiitate fall of the Gothic 
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monarchy. In this inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued 
our ancestors of Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil 
and religious yoke of the Koran ; that protected the majesty of 
Eome, and delayed the servitude of Constantinople ; that invigo- 
rated the defence of the Christians, and scattered among their 
enemies the seeds of division and decay. 

§ 9. Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca his 
disciples appeared in arms under the walls of Constantinople (a.d. 
668). The command of the expedition was entrusted hy the caliph 
Moawiyah to Sonhlan . a veteran wairior, hut the troops were 
encouraged hy the example and presence of Yezid . the son and pre- 
sumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. The Greeks had 
little to hope, nor had their enemies any reasons of fear, from the 
courage and vigilance of the reigning emperor, who disgiaced the 
name of Constantine, and imitated only the inglorious yeais of liis 
grandfather Heraclius. Without delay or opposition, the naval 
forces of the Saracens passed through the unguarded channel of the 
Hellespont, and the troops were disembarked near the pialace of 
Hebdomon, seven miles from the city. But the besiegers bad 
formed an insufficient estimate of tbe strength and resources of 
Constantinople. Tlie solid and lofty walls weie guarded by num- 
bers and discipline : the spirit of the Eonians was rekindled by 
the last danger of tlieir religion and emxme ; and the Saiacens 
were dismayed by the strange and p)rodigious effects of artificial 
fire. This firm and effectual resistance diverted their arms to 
the moio easy attemx>ts of plundeiing the European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Projiontis; and, after keejfing the sea from the 
month of Apiil to that of September, on the approach of winter 
they retreated fourscore miles from the capital, to the isle of 
Cyzicus, in which they had established their magazine of spoil 
and provisions. So patient was their perseverance, or so languid 
were their operations, that they rex)eated in the six following 
summers the same attack and retreat, with a gradual abatement 
of%ope and vigour, till the mischances of shipwreck and disease, of 
the sword and of fire, compelled them to relinquish the fruitless 
enterprise (a.d. 675). 

§ 10. The second siege of Constantinople was undertaken hy the 
caliiih goliman . His brother l^oslemah . at the head of 120,000 
Arabs and Persians, crossed over from Asia to Europe at the well- 
known passage of Abydus, on the Hellespont. His huge fleet, 
oonsisting of 1800 ships, proceeded towards the mouth of the Bos- 
porus ^ and the same fatal night had been fixed by the Saracen chief 
for a general assault hy sea and land. To allure tbe confidence of 
the enemy the emperor Leo the Isaurian had thrown aside the chain 
that usually guarded the entrance of the harbour,* the fire-ships of 
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tlie Greeks were lannolied against them ; the Arabs, their arms, and 
vessels were involved in the same flames ; and the fleet that had 
threatened to extirpate the Boman name was entii-ely destroyed. A 
still more fatal and irreparable loss was that of the caliph Soliman, 
who died in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Sjna, as he was 
preparing to lead against Constantinople the lemaining forces of the 
East. The bi other of Moslemah was succeeded by a kinsman and 
an enemy , and the siege was continued through the winter by the 
neglect, rather than by the resolution of the calix)h Omar. The 
winter proved imcominonly rigorous : above an hundind days the 
ground was covered with deep snow, and the natives of the sultrs^ 
climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in thei'r 
frozen camp. They revived on the return of spiing; a second 
effort had been made in their favour, and their distiess was relieved 
by the arrival of two niimeious fleets laden with corn, and arms, 
and soldiers. But the Greek fires were again kindled, and, if the 
destruction was less complete, it was owing to the experience which 
had taught the Moslems to remain at a safe distance, or to the per- 
fidy of the Egyx)tian marineis, w^ho deserted with their sliixis to the 
cmxjcror of the Christians. The calamities of famine and disease 
were soon felt by thd trooxis of Moslemah. The spirit of conquest 
and oven of enthusiasm, was extinct : the Saracens could no longer 
straggle beyond their lines, either single or in small parties, without 
exposing themselves to the merciless retaliation of the Thracian 
X^easants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted from the Danube 
by the gifts and promises of Leo ; and these savage auxiliaries made 
some atonement for the evils which they had inflicted on the 
empire by the defeat and slaughter of 22,000 Asiatics. At length, 
after a siege of 13 months (a.d. 717, 718), the hopeless Moslemah 
received from the calixfli the welcome permission of retreat. The 
march of the Arabian cavalry over the Hellesiiont and thiongh the 
provinces of Asia was executed without delay or molestation ; hut 
an army of their brethren had been cut in pieces on the side of 
Bithynia, and the remains of the fleet were so repeatedly damaged 
by tempest and fire, that only five galleys entered the port of 
Alexandra to relate the tale of their various and almost incredible 
disasters. 

§ 11. In the two sieges the deliverance of Constantinople may be 
cliiefiy ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real efBcacy of 
the 0-reeh fire^ The important secret of coinx^onnding and direct- 
ing this artificial flame was impaxted by Callinicns, a native of 
Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from the service of the caliph to 
that of the emperor. The skill of a chemist and engineer was equiva- 
lent to the sisoconr of fleets and armies; and this discovery or im- 
provement of the military art was fortunately reser?ed for the 
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distressful period wheu the degenerate Bomans of the East were 
incapable of contending with the warlike enthusiasm and youthful 
vigour of the Saracens. It would seem that the principal ingredient 
of the Greek hre was the naphtha^ or liquid bitumen, a light, tena- 
cious, and inflammahle oil, which springs from the earth, and 
catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with the air. The naphtha 
was mingled, I know not by what methods or in what proportions, 
with sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from evergreen 
firs. From this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and a loud 
explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not only 
rose in perpendicular ascent, bnt likewise burnt with equal vehe- 
mence in descent or lateral progicss ; instead of being extinguished, 
it was nourished and quickened by the element of water ; and sand, 
urine, or vinegar, were the only remedies that could damp the fury 
of this powerful agent, which was justly denominated by the Greeks 
the liquid or the maritime fixe. For the annoyance of the enemy, 
it was employed with equal effect by sea and land, in battles or in 
sieges. It was either iDonred from the rampart in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and 
javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed 
the inflammable oil ; sometimes it was deposited in fiieships, the 
victims and instiuments of a moio ample revenge, and was most 
commonly blown through long tubes of copper, which were planted 
on the prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths of 
savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and con- 
suming fire. This important art was preserved at Constantinople, 
as the palladium of the state : the galleys and artillery might occa- 
sionally be lent to the allies of Borne ; bnt the composition of the 
Greek fire was concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemies was increased and prolonged by their ignorance 
and surprise. The secret was confined, above 400 years, to the 
Bomans of the East ; and at the end of the eleventh centuiy, the 
Pisans, to whom eveiy sea and every art were familiar, suffered the 
effects, without understanding the composition of the Greek fire. It 
was at length cither discoveicd or stolen by the Mahometans ; and, 
in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt, they retoited an invention, 
contrived against themselves, on the heads of the Christians. The 
use of the Greek, or, as it might now be called, of the Saracen fire, 
was continued to the middle of the fourteenth century, when the 
scientific or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal effected 
a new revolution in the art of war and the history of mankind. 

§ 12. Constantinople and the Gieek fire might exclude the Arabs 
frorn the eastern entrance of Europe ; bnt in the West, on the side 
, ot the Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened ^nd invaded 
by the conquerors of Spain. In the course of several campaigns 
aiBBON, ^ 2 I 
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(a. b. 718, seq.) the Saracens suMued tlie sontli of France, from 
the month of the Garonne to that of the Bhdne, -which assumed the 
manners and religion of Arabia. But these narrow limits were 
scorned by the spirit of Abdahahmam or Abdorame, who had been 
restored by the caliph Hasheni to the wishes of the soldiers and 
people of Spain. That veteian and daring commander adjudged to 
the obedience of the pioidiet whatevei yet lemaincd of France or of 
Europe ; and pmpared to execute the sentence, at the head of a for- 
midable host, in the full confidence of sui mounting all ox")position 
either of nature or of man. Eudes, the iiitioxiid dulce of Aquitam, 
who had withstood the former invasions of the Saracens, sustained a 
defeat, so fiital to the Christians, that, accoiding to their sad con- 
fession, God alone could reckon the niiinher of the slain. The vic- 
torious Saracen overran the provinces of Aqiiitain : his standards 
wore planted on the walls, or at least before the gates of Tom s and 
of Sens ; and his detachments ovorsjiread the kingdom of Burgundy 
as far as the well-known cities of Lyons and Besan^on, A victo- 
rious line of march had been piolonged above a thousand miles from 
the rock of Gibi*aUar to the hanks of the Loire ; the repetition of an 
equal solace would have carried the Saracens to the confines of 
Poland and the Highlands of Scotland ; the Ehine is not more im- 
passable than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames, 
From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the genius 
and fortune of one man. diaries, the illegitimate son of the elder 
Pepin, was content with the titles of mayor or duke of the Fi-anks ; 
but he desoived to become the father of a line of kings. In a laho- 
rions administration of 24 years he restored and snjiported the dignity 
of the throne, and the rebels of Germany and Gaul were succes- 
sively crushed by the activity of a warrior who in the same campaign 
could display his banner on the Elbe, the Ehone, and the shores of 
the ocean. In the public danger he was summoned by the voice of 
his country ; and as soon as he had collected his forces he sought and 
found the enemy in the centre of France, between Tours and Poitiers. 
His well-conducted inarch was covered by a range of hills, and Ah- 
derame appears to have been surprised by his unexpected jircsence* 
The nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe advanced with equal ardour to I 
an encounter which would change the history of the world (a.b. 732).-* 
In the six first days of desultory combat the horsemen and archers of 
the East maintained their advantage ; but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day the Orientals were oppressed by the strength and stature 
of the Germans, who, with stout hearts and iron hands, asserted the 
civil and religious freedom of their posterity, fl’he epithet o f MarteL I 
the hammer, which had been added to the name of Charles, is ex-f 
pressive of his wei^ty and irresistible strokes : ihe valour of Eudes 
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was excited by enmlation ; and tbeir companions, in tbe eye of 
history, are the true Peers and Paladins of Prench chivaby. After 
a bloody field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in the 
close of tne evening, retired to their camp. In the disorder and 
despair of the rdght the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of 
Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms against each 
other ; the remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and each 
emir consulted his safety by an hasty and separate retreat. The 
victory of the Pranks was complete and final ; Aquitain was re- 
covered by the arms of Eudes ; and the Arabs were soon driven 
beyond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his valiant race. 

§ 13. The loss of an army, or a province, in the Western world 
was less painful to the court of Damascus than the lise and progress 
of a domestic competitor. Except among the S 3 T:ians, the caliphs 
of the house of Ommiyah had never been the objects of the public 
favour. The life of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in idolatry 
and rebellion : their conversion had been reluctant, their elevation 
irregular and factious, and their throne was cemented with the most 
holy and noble blood of Arabia. The eyes and wishes of the faithful 
were turned towards the line of Hashem and the kindred of the apostle 
of God^ Of these the Fatimites were either rash or pusillanimous ; 
but the descendants of Abbas cherished, with courage and discre- 
tion, the hopes of their rising fortunes. Prom an obscure residence 
in Syria, they secretly despatched their agents and missionaries, 
who preached in the Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible 
right ; and Abu Moslem, the author as he is named, of the call of 
the Abhassides, took up arms in their cause, and expelled the go- 
vernor of Ohorasan from the city and palace of Meru. In the visible 
separation of parties, the green was consecrated to the Fatimites ; 
the Ommiades were distinguished hy the white ; and the hlach, as 
the most adverse, was naturally adopted hy the Abhassides. Prom 
the Indus to the EuxDhiates, the East was convulsed by the quarrel 
of the white and the black factions ; but the Abhassides were most 
freqtiently victorious. Mervan, the fourteenth and last of the house 
of Ommiyah, sustained an irretrievable defeat on the Zab, and was 
slain in Egypt, where the remains of the white faction were finally 
vanquished (a. d,. 750). The merciless inquisition of the conqueror 
eradicated the most distant branches of the hostile race : their bones 
were scattered, their memory was accursed, and the martyrdom of 
Hossein was abundantly revenged on the posterity of his tyrants. 
By the event of the civil war the dynasty of the Abhassides was 
firmly established ; and Abdallah, surnamed A1 Safiah (the San- 
guinary) was acknowledged as the successor of the prophet. 

§ 14. This revolution tended to dissolve the power and unity of 
the empire of the Saracens. In the proscription of the Ommiade% 

® 2 I 2 
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a royal yoatli of the name of Abdalrahman alone escax^cd the rage 
of Ms enemies, who hunted the wandering exile from the hanks of 
the Euphrates to the valleys of Mount Atlas. His presence in the 
neighbourhood of S^iain revived the zeal of the white faction. The 
name and cause of the Ahhassides had been first vindicated by the 
Persians : the West had been pure from civil arms ; and the servant® 
of the abdicated family still held, by a precarious tenure, the inhe- 
ritance of their lands and the offices of government. Strongly 
prompted by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they invited Abdal- 
rahman to ascend the throne of his ancestors ; and, in his desperate 
condition, the extremes of rashness and jjrudence were almost the 
same. The acclamations of the people saluted his landing on the 
coast of Andalusia ; and, after a successful struggle, Abdalrahman 
established the throne of Cordova, and was the father of the Oin- 
miades of Spain, who reigned above 250 years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees. Instead of opening a door to the conquest of Europe, 
Spain was dissevered from the trunk of the monarchy, engaged in 
perpetual hostility with the East, and inclined to peace and friend- 
ship with the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople and France. 
The example of the Ommiades was imitated by the leal or fictitious 
progeny of Ali, the Edrissites of Mauritania, and the more powerful 
Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth century the chair of 
Mahomet was disputed by three caliphs or commanders of the faith- 
ful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, excommunicated 
each other, and agreed only in a principle of discord, that a sectary 
is more odious and criminal than an unbeliever, 

§ 15. Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the 
Ahhassides were never tempted to reside either in the birthplace or 
the city of the xiroxihet. Damascus was disgraced by the choice, 
and iiolluted with the blood of the Ommiades ; and, after some hesi- 
tation, Almansor, the brother and successor of A1 Saffah, laid the 
foundations of Bagdad, the Imperial seat of his posterity during a 
reign of 500 years. The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, about 15 miles above the ruins of Modain ; the double •wall 
was of a circular form ; and in this city, amidst the riches of the East, 
the Ahhassides soon disdained the abstinence and frugality of the 
first caliphs, and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian 
kings. In the West the Ommiades of Spain supported with equal 
pomp the title of commander of the faithful. But the luxury of the 
caliphs relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progi*ess of the 
Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual conquest had been the 
sole occupation of the first successors of Mahomet ; and after 
supplying themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole re- 
venue was- scrupulously devoted to that salutary work. The 
Ahhassides were impoverished by the multitude of their want® 
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and their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing the great 
ohject of ambition, their leisure, their affections, the powers of their 
mind, were diverted by pomp and 
pleasure : the rewards of valour were 
embezzled by women and eunuchs, 
and the royal camp was encumbered 
by the luxury of the palace. A simi- 
lar temper was diffused among the 
subjects of the caliph. Their stern 
enthusiasm was softened by time and 
prosperity : they sought riches in the 
occupations of industry, fame in the 
pursuits of literature, and happiness in 
the tranquillity of domestic life. War 
was no longer the passion of the Sara- 
cens; and the increase of pay, the 
repetition of donatives, were insufB- 
cient to allure the posterity of those 
voluntary champions who had crowded 
to the standard of Abubeker and Omar 
for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

§ 16. Under the reign of the Om- 
miades the studies of the Moslems were 
confined to the interpretation of the 
Koran, and the eloquence and poetry 
of their native tongue. After their 
civil and domestic wars, the subjects of 
the Abbassides, awakening from this 
mental lethargy, found leisure and felt 
curiosity for the acquisition of profane 
science. This spirit was first encou- 
raged by the caliph Almansor, who, he- 
sidei^his knowledge of the Mahometan 
law, had applied himself with success Giraida, Seville, iss feet high, 
to the study of astronomy. But when 

the scei^tre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, 
he completed the designs of his grandfather, and invited the Muses 
from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the volumes of Gre- 
cian science : at his command they were translated hy the most 
skilful interpreters into the Arabic language ; and Ms subjects were 
exhorted assiduously to peruse these instructive writings. The zeal 
and curiosity of Almamon were imitated by succeeding princes of 
the line of Abbas ■ their rivals, the Fatimites of Africa and the Om-* 
miades of Spain, were the patrons of the lesrneJ, as well as th§ 
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commanders of tlie faithful ; the same royal prerogative was claimed 
by their independent emirs of the provinces ; and their emulation 
diffused the taste and the rewards of science from Samarcand and 
Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The age of Arabian learning con- 
tinued aboivt 500 years, till the great eruption of the Monguls, and 
was coeval with the darkest and most slothful period of European 
annals ; hut since the sun of science has arisen in the West, it 
should seem that the Oriental studies have languished and declined. 

§ 17. In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the 
far greater part of the innumerable volumes were possessed only of 
local value or imaginary merit. The works of speculation cr 
science may be reduced to the four classes of xihilosox^liy, ma- 
thematics, astronomy, and physic. The sages of Greece were 
translated and illustrated in the Arabic language, and some 
treatises, now lost in the original, have been recovered in the ver- 
sions of the East, which possessed and studied the wiitings of 
Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippo- 
crates, and Galen. The Arabians adopted the xdiilosopliy of the 
Stagirite, which was restored by the Mahometans of Spain to tlio 
Latin schools. The mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar 
privilege, that, in the couise of ages, they may always advance 
and can never recede. But the ancient geometry, if I am not 
misinformed, was resumed in the same state by tbc Italians of the 
fifteenth century ; and whatever may he the origin of the name, 
the science of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Dio}diantus by the 
modest testimony of the Arabs themselves. They cultivated with 
more success the sublime science of astronomy : tbo costly instru- 
ments of observation were supplied by the caliph Alinamon, and 
the land of the Chaldasans still afforded the same spacious level, 
the same unclouded horizon. In the jdains of Sinaar, and a 
second time in those of Onfa, his mathematxo>^iis accurately mea- 
sured a degree of the great circle of the earth, and determined 
at 24,000 miles the entivo circumference of our globe. From 
the reign of the Abhassides to that of the gi-and-children of 
Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, were diligently ob- 
served ; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and S^ar- 
cand correct some minute errors, without daiing to renoimce the 
hypothesis of Ptolemy, without advancing a step towards the dis- 
covery of the solar system. In the Eastern courts, the truths of 
science could he recommended only by ignorance and folly, and the 
astronomer would have been disregarded, had he not debased his 
wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology. But in 
the science of medicine the Arabians bave been deservedly applauded. 
The names uf Mesiia and Geber, of Kazis and Avicenna, are ranked 
-with the Grecifp masters ; in the city of Bagdad 860 physicians 
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were licensed to exercise their lucrative profession ; in Spain, the 
life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to the skill of the Saracens, 
and the school of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived in Italy 
and Europe the precepts of their healing art. The science of 
chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the industry of 
the Saracens. They first invented and named the alemhic for 
the purposes of distillation, analysed the substances of the three 
kingdoms of nature, tried the distinction and affinities of alcalis and 
acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into soft and salutary- 
medicines. But the most eager search of Arabian chemistry was 
the transmutation of metals, and the elixir of immortal health : the 
reason and the fortunes of thousands were evaporated in the crucibles 
of alchymy, and the consummation of the great work was promoted 
by the worthy aid of mystery, fable, and superstition. 

§ 18- In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides the 
Greeks had stolen the opportunity of avenging their wrongs and 


enlarging their li- 
mits. But a seveie 
retribution was ex- 
acted by Mahdi, the 
third caliph of the 
new dynasty, who 
seized, in his turn, 
the favourable op- 
portunity, while a 
woman and a child, 



Silver Coin. Dirliem of the Abhasside Hatun al Easlud 
from the British Museum. 


Irene and Constan- Translatton of tJie inscription. — Obverse . " There is no 
< 3 eity but God aloHc ; he hath no compamon. In the 
tme, were seatea name of God, this dirhem was stnich at El-Basrah, m the 
on the Bvzantine ^tie Flight] ISZ.” — Reverse “Mohammad is the 

, , / apostle of God. By the command of the Emeer El-Emeen 

throne. An army Mohammad, son of the France of the Faithful. Mohammad 

nP non Pp>rcn'a-na the apostle of God, whom he hath sent with the direction 
1 A 1 and the religion of truth, that he should exalt it over every 

and Arabs was sent religion, though the associators be averse.” 


from the Tigiis to 

the^*Thracian Bosporus, under the command of Harun, or Aaron, the 
second son of the commander of the faithful. His encampment on 
the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, informed Irene, in her 
palace of Constantinople, of the loss of her troops and provinces. With 
the consent or connivance of their sovereign, her ministers subscribed 
an ignominious peace ; and the exchange of some royal gifts could 
not disguise the annual tribute of 70,000 dinars of gold, which was 
imposed on the Roman empire. Five years after this expedition, 
Harun ascended the throne of his father and his elder brother ; the 
most powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, illustrious in the 
West as the ally of Charlemagne, and familiar to the most childish 
readers as the perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His title to the 
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name of Al Rashid (the Jk.ist) is sullied by the extirpation oi the 
generous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides ; yet lie could listen to 
the complaint of a poor widow who had been pillaged by liis troops, 
and who dared, in a passage of the Koran, to tin eaten the inatten- 
tive despot with the judgment of God and posterity. His court was 
adorned with luxury and science ; but, in a reign of 23 years (a.d. 
781-805), Harim repeatedly visited his provinces from Ohorasan to 
Egyxit ; nine times he pei formed the pilgrimage of Idecca ; eight 
times he invaded the territories of the Romans ; and as often as they 
declined the jiaymcnt of the tribute, they were taught to feel that a 
month of depredation was more costly than a year of submission. 

§ 19. Under the reign of Almamon, the son of Hariin, at Bagdad, 
of Micliaol the Stammerer at Constantinople, the islands of Crete 
and Sicily we*e subdued by the Arabs. The former was conquered 
by a band of Andalusian volunteers (a. n. 823) ; and the name of 
Chandak, theii fortress and colony, has been extended to the whole 
island, under the corruxit and modem appellation of Candkt, Sicily 
was attacked by the Saracens of Africa (a.d. 827) ; the largest and 
western part of the island was gradually reduced, and the commo- 
dious barhour of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and 
military power of the Saracens. Syracuse piescrved about 50 ycais 
the faith which she had sworn to Clnisfc and to Gicsar ; and in the 
last and fatal siege her citizens displayed some remnant of the spirit 
which had formerly resisted the poweis of Athens and Carthago 
(a.d. 878). Throughout Sicily the religion and language of the 
Greeks were eradicated; and such was the docility of the lismg 
generation, that fifteen thousand hoys were circumcised and clothed 
on the same day with the son of the Patimite caliph. The Arabian 
squadrons issued fiom the harboms of Paleuno, Biserla, and Tunis; 
150 towns of Calabria and Campania %veie attacked and pillaged, 
nor could the suburbs of Rome he defended by the name of the 
Cajsars and apostles. Had the Mahometans been united, Italy must 
have fallen an easy and gloiious accession to the empire of the pro- 
phet. But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their authority imtlio 
"West; and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded to 
a repetition of predatory inroads. 

§ 20. In the sufferings of prostrate Italy the name of Rome 
awakens a solemn and mournful lecollcction. A fleet of Saracens 
from the African coast presumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber, 
and to approach a city which even yet, in her fallen state, was 
revered as the metropolis of the Christian world (a. d. 846). The 
gates and ramparts were guarded by a trembling people ; but the 
tombs and temples of St, Peter and St. Paul were left exposed in 
the suburbs the Vatican and of the Ostian way. The Christian 
idols we stripped of their costly offerings ; a silver altar was torn 
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away from tRe sRrine of St. Peter ; and if the bodies or the buildings 
wei e left entire, their deliverance must be imputed to the haste 
latiiei than the scruples of the Saracens. The same danger still 
impended on the heads of the Roman people : distress appeared 
to receive some aggravation from the death of their spiritual and 
temporal chief, but the pressing emergency superseded the forms 
and intrigues of an election; and the unanimous choice of Pope 
Leo lY. was the safety of the church and city. This pontiff 
was born a Roman ; the courage of the first ages of the republic 
glowed in his breast ; and, amidst the rums of his country, he stood 
erect, like one of the firm and lofty columns that rear their heads 
above the fragments of the Roman forum. After a short absence 
the Afiican Saracens again cast anchor before the mouth of the 
Tiber, sixteen miles from the city ; and their discipline and numbers 
appeared to threaten, not a transient inioad, hut a serious design of 
conquest and dominion (a. n. 849). But the vigilance of Leo had 
formed an alliance with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free 
and maritime states of Gaeta, hTaples, and Amalfi ; and, in the hour 
of dangei’, their galleys appeared in the poit of Ostia under the com- 
mand of Cjesarius, the son of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and 
valiant youth, who had already vanquished the fleets of the Sa- 
racens. In the naval engagement which ensued, victory inclined to 
the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided in their 
favour by a sudden temiiesfc, which confounded the skill and courage 
of the stoutest mariners. The Chiistians were sheltered in a fiiendly 
harbour, while the Africans weie scattered and dashed in pieces 
among the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. Those who escaped 
from shipwreck and hunger neither found nor deserved mercy at 
the hands of their implacable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet 
reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; and the remainder 
was more usefully employed to restore the sacred edifices which they 
had attempted to subvert. The reign of Leo IT. was employed in 
the defence and ornament of the Roman state (a. d. 852). The 
naliions of the West and North who visited the threshold of the 
apostles had gradually formed the laige and populous suburb of the 
Yatican, and their various habitations were distinguished, in the lan- 
guage of the times, as the schools of the Greeks and Goths, of the 
Lombards and Saxons. But this venerable spot was stiff open to 
sacrilegious insult : it was enclosed with walls and towers by the 
pope, who bestowed upon it the name of the Leonine city (a.I). 852). 

§ 21. With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory of 
his family and nation expired. When the Arabian conquerors had 
sp>read themselves over the East, and were mingled with the servile 
crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insensibly lost the freeborn 
ipid martial virtues of the desert, Tbe courage of the South is the 
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artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice ; the active power of en- 
tliusiasm had decayed, and the inei*cenary forces of the caliphs were 
recruited in those climates of the North, of which valour is the 
hardy and spontaneous production. Of the Turks who dwelt be- 
yond the Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust youths, either taken in war, 
or purchased in trade, were educated in the exercises of the field 
and the profession of the Mahometan faith. The TuiMsh guards 
stood in arms round the thione of their benefactor, and their chiefs 
usmped the dominion of the x^alaco and the xirovinces. Motasseni, 
the first author of this dangerous example, introduced into the 
capital above 60,000 Tmks : their licentious conduct provoked the 
public indignation, and the quarrels of the soldiers and peoxile in- 
duced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his own resi- 
dence and the camp of his barbarian favourites at Samara on the 
Tigris, about twelve leagues above the city of Peace. His son 
Motawakkel was a jealous and cmel tyrant : odious to his subjects, 
he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, and these strangers, 
ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich xironiiso of a 
revolution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause of his son, 
they hurst into his apartment at the hour of suxiper, and the calixfii 
was cut into seven xncces by tlie same swords which he had recently 
distributed among the guards of his life and throne (a. n. 8G1). To 
this throne, yet streaming with a father’s blood, Montasser was 
triumphantly led ; hut in a reign of six months he found only the 
pangs of a guilty conscience. After this act of treason, the ensigns 
of royalty, the garment and walking staff of Mahomet, were given 
and torn away hy the foioign mercenaries, who in four years created, 
deposed, and murdered three commanders of the faithful. At length, 
however, the fury of the tempest was sxient or diverted : the Ahbas- 
sides returned to the less turbulent residence of Bagdad ; the inso- 
lence of the Turks was curbed with a firmer and more skilful hand, 
and their numbers were divided and desti’oyed in foreign warfare. 
But the nations of the East had been taught to tramxfio on the suc- 
cessors of the prophet ; and the blessings of domestic peace were 
obtained by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform 
are the mischiefs of military despotism, that I seem to repeat the 
story of the Praetorians of Home. 

§ 22. While the flame of enthusiasm was damxiod by the busi- 
ness, the pleasnre,^ and the knowledge of the ago, it burnt with 
concentrated heat in the breasts of the chosen few, the congenial 
spirits, who were ambitious of reigning ^her in this world or in 
the next. In the 277th year of the Hegira and in the neighbourhood 
of Gufa, an Arabian preacher of the name of Oarmath assumed the 
office of a new prophet. lin Ms mystic volume the precepts of the 
Wvmn were refined to a more spiritual sense ; he relaxed the duties 
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of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage ; allowed the indiscriminate use 
of wine and forbidden food ; and nourished the fervour of his dis- 
ciples by the daily repetition of fifty prayers. His apostles dis- 
persed themselves among the Bedoweens ; and the success of their 
in caching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revolution. After 
a bloody conflict they prevailed m the province of Bahrein, along 
the Persian Gulf: far and wide the tribes of the desert were subject 
to tbe sceptre, or rather to the sword, of Ahu Said and his son Abu 
Taber ; and these rebellious imams could muster in tbe field 107,000 
fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph were discomfited in every 
action ; the cities of Bacca and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, were 
taken and pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with consternation ; and the 
caliph trembled behind the veils of his palace. Abu Taber stormed 
tbe holy city of Mecca, and trampled on the most venerable lelics 
of the Mahometan faith (A.n. 929}. Their scruples or their avarice 
again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca ; and it is needless to inquire 
into what factions they were broken, or by whose swords they were 
finally extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may be considered 
as the second visible cause of the decline and fall of the empire of 
the caliphs (a.d. 890-951). 

§ 23. The third and most obvious cause was the weight and 
magnitude of the empire itself. The analogy of despotism invests 
tbe representative with the full majesty of the prince; and the vice- 
roys of the caliphs giadually assumed the pride and attributes of 
royalty. After the revolt of Spain from the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy of the Ahbassides, the first symptoms of disobedience 
broke forth in the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, 
the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, bequeathed to the 
dynasty of the Agldbites the inheritance of his name and power 
(^A. D. 800-941). The indolence or policy of the caliphs dissembled 
the injury and loss, and x^ursued only with poison the founder of the 
JEdrisites (a. b. 829-907), who erected the kingdom and city of Bea 
on the shores of the Western ocean. In the East the first dynasty 
w^ that of the Taherites (a. b. 813-872), who reigned in Chorasan 
till the fourth generation. They were supplanted by the Soffarides 
(a. B. 872-902), who derived their name from the trade of their 
foxmder, a brazier. They were in their turn overthrown by the 
powerful dynasty of the 8amanides (a. b. 874-999), who passed the 
Oxus with 10,000 horse, at the invitation of the Ahbassides. The 
provinces of Syria and Egypt were twice dismembered by their 
Turkish slaves of the race ot Toulun (a.b. 868-905) and IhsMd 
(a.b. 934-968). In the decline of their empire, Mesopotamia, with the 
important cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied by the Arabian 
princes of tbe tribe of Bamadcm (a.b. 892-1001). •At the same 
fatal period the Persian kingdom was usurped by the dynasty of the 
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Bowides (a.d, 933--1055}, by the sword of three bi others, who, 
under various names, were styled the support and columns of the 
state, and who, from the Caspian sea to the ocean, would suffer no 
tyrants but themselves. Under their reign the lai>guage and genius 
of Persia revived, and the Arabs, 304 years after the death of Ma- 
homet, were deprived of the sceptre of the East. 

§ 24. Bahdi, the 20th of the Abbassides, and the 39 th of the 
successors of Mahomet, was the last who deserved the title of com- 
mander of the faithful. After him, the lords of the Eastern world 
were reduced to the most abject misexy, and exposed to the blows 
and insults of a servile condition. The revolt of the provinces cir- 
cumscribed their dominions within the walls of Bagdad : the 
African and the Turkish guards drew their swords against each 
other, and the chief commanders, the emirs al Omra, imprisoned 
or deposed their soveieigns, and violated the sanctuary of the 
mosque and haram. If the caliphs escaped to the camp or court 
of any neighbouring prince, their delivei'ance was a change of 
servitude, till they were prompted by despair to invite the 
Bowidcs, the sultans of Peisia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad 
by thou* irresistible arms. The civil and military powers were 
assumed by Moezaklowlat, the second of the three brothers, and a 
stipend of 60,000 pounds sterling was assigned by his generosity for 
the private expense of the commander of the faithful. But on the 
40th day the caliph was dragged from his throne to a dungeon, 

by the command of the 
stranger, and the rude 
hands of his Dilemites. 
His iialace was x^iHaged, 
his eyes were put out, 
and the mean ambition 
of the Abbassides aspired 
to the vacant station of 
danger and disgrace. In 
the school of adversity 
the luxurious calix>hs re- 
sumed the grave and ab- 
stemious virtues of the 
primitive times. De- 
spoiled of their armour 
and silken robes, they 
fasted, they prayed, they 
studied the Koran and 
the tradition of the Sonnites : they performed, with zeal and know- 
ledge, the functions of their ecclesiastical character. The respect of 
ij^tions still waited on t|ie successors of the apostle, the oracles of 



Gold Coin : Dinar of the Fatimite Caliph El-Mustansir 
billah, from the British Mueeum, 


Translaiwn of the l-nscription. — Obverse: 'Alee. 
There is no deity but God alone ; he hath no compa- 
nion. Mohammad is the apostle of God, the friend 
of God. Mohammad is the apostle of God, whom he 
hath sent with the direction and the religion of truth, 
that he should exalt it over every religion, though 
the associators be averse.” — Beverse • “ Ma'add, the 
servant of God, and Ms vicai , the ImAm Aboo Temeem 
Kl-Mustanslr blllah. Prince of the Faithful. In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, tliis 
deendr was struclc at Misr CEl-Fustdt) hi the year fof 
the Flight! 439.” 
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the law arid conscience of the faithful ; and the weakness or division 
of their tyrants sometimes restored the Ahhassides to the sove- 
reignty of Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been embittered by 
the triumph of the Fatimites, the real or spurious progeny of Ali. 
Arising from the extremity of Africa, these successful rivals extin- 
guished, in Egypt and Syria, both the siDiritual and temporal 
authority of the Abbassides ; and the monarch of the Nile insulted 
the humble pontiif on the banks of the Tigris. 

§ 25. In the declining age of the caliphs the hostile transactions 
of the Saracens and Arabs were confined to some inroads by sea and 
land, the fruits of their close vicinity and indelible hatred. But when 
the Eastern world was convulsed and broken, the Greeks were roused 
from their lethargy by the hopes of conquest and revenge. After 
the death of the younger Komanus, the fourth in lineal descent of 
the Basilian race, his widow Theophania successively married Nice- 
phorus Phocas and his assassin John Zimisces, the two heroes of the 
age. They reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her infant 
sons ; and the 12 years of their military command form the most 
splendid period of the Byzantine annals (a.d. 963-975). Nicephorus 
had previously, in the subordinate character of general of the East, 
reduced the island of Crete (a.d. 961), and extirpated the nest of pi- 
rates, who had long defied, with impunity, the majesty of the empiie. 
When empeior, Nicephorus i educed Cilicia, invaded Syria, and 
recovered Antioch. His successor continued his conquests. Zimisccs 
crossed the Euphiates, which since the days of Heiaclius had been ' 
impervious, and almost invisible, to the Greeks ; and the once famous 
cities of Samosata, Edessa, Martyropolis, Amida, and Nisibis, the 
ancient limit of the empire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris, 
yielded to his arms. The inhabitants of Bagdad trembled; but 
their apprehensions were relieved by the retreat of the Greeks : 
tliirst and hunger guarded the desert of Mesopotamia ; and the em- 
peror, satiated with glory, and laden with Oriental spoils, returned 
to Constantinople. Yet the iiowers of the East had been bent, 
nc?fc broken, by this transient hunicane. After the departure of 
the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned to their capitals , and the 
Moslems again purified their temples, and overturned the idols of 
the saints and martyrs. Of these extensive conquests, Antioch, 
with the cities of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, 
a permanent and useful accession to the Eoman empire. 
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. CHAPTER XXIX. 
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STATE OF THE EASTBBN EMPIRE IN THE TENTH OENTUEY ; THE 
PAULICIANS. 

§ 1, Works of Constantine Poiphyrogenitus : Embassy of Liutpiand. § 2. 
The themes or provinces of the empire, § 3. General wealth and popu- 
loushess. § 4. Revenue of the Greek empire, § 5. Palace of Constan- 
tinople . furnitme and attendance. § 6. Honours and titles of the imperial 
family, § 7. Officers of the palace, the state and the army. § 8. Cere- 
monies of the court. § 9. Pespotic power of the emperor. § 10. Naval 
and military forces. § 11. Oblivion of the Latin language : the Greek 
emperors and their subjects retain and assert the name of Romans. § 12. 
Period of ignorance : revival of Greek learning ; decay of taste and genius. 
§ 13. Byzantine architecture. § 14. Origin of the Paulicians. § 15. 
The simplicity of their belief and worship. § 16 Persecution and revolt 
of the Pauli cians. § 17. Their transplantation from Armenia to Thrace. 
§4.8. Their intioduction into Italy and France. § 19. Persecution of 
the Albigeois, 

§ 1. A EAY of historic light seems to beam from -the darkness of the 
tenth century. We open with curiosity and respect the royal 
volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which he composed at a 
mature age for the instruction of his son, and which promise to 
unfold the state of the Eastern empire, both in peace and war, both 
at home and abroad. In the first of these works he minutely 
describes the pompous ceremonies of the church and palace of Con- 
stantinople, according to Ms own practice and that of bis prede- 
cessors. In the second he attempts an accurate survey, of the pro- 
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vinces, tke themes^ as tliey were tlien dej^iominated, botli of Exirope 
and Asia. The system of Itoman tactics, the discipline and order 
of the troops, and the military opeiations by land and sea, are ex- 
plained in the third of these didactic collections, which may be 
ascribed to Constantine or his father Leo. In the fourth, of the 
administration of the empire, he reveals the secrets of the Byzantine 
pjolioy, in friendly or hostile inter coni so with the nations of the 
earth. The ambassador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has 
X)ainted the state of Constantinople about the middle of the tenth 
century : his style is glowing, his narrative lively, his observation 
keen ; and even the prejudices and passions of Lintprand are 
stamped with an original character of freedom and genius. From 
this scanty fund of foreign and domestic materials I shall investi- 
gate the form and substance of the Byzantine empire ; the x">i evinces 
and wealth, the civil government and militaiy foicc, the literatme 
and architecture of the Giecks in a peiiod of GOO years, from the 
reign of Heraclius to the successful invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

§ 2. The xirovinces under the obedience of the emperors weio cast 
into a new mould ; and the jurisdiction of the presidents, the cou- 
siilars, and the counts was suxicrscded by the institution of the 
theones, or military governments, which xmevailed under the succes- 
sors of Heraclius, and are described by the p>on of the royal author. 
Of the 29 themes, 12 were in Europe and 17 in Asia. In the 11th 
century the relics of Italy were swexit away by the Herman adven- 
turers, and almost all the Asiatic hianclies were dissevered from the 
Homan trunk by the Turkish concxueiois. After these losses the 
emperois of the Comneniau family continued to reigu from the 
Danube to Feloponiicsus, and fiom Belgrade to Nice, Trebizoud, and 
the winding stream of the Meander. The spacious xmovinces of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Gieece were obedient to their scexitrc ; the 
Xiossession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete was accomxiauied by the 50 
islands of the jEgean or Holy Sea,’*' and the remnant of their empire 
V transcends the measure of the largest of the Euroxiean kingdoms. 

§ 3. The same ininces might assert, with dignity and truth, tJhat 
of all the monarchs of Christendom they iiosscssed the greatest city, 
the most ample revenue, the most flouiishing and populous state. 
"With the decline and fall of the empire the cities of the West had 
decayed and fallen ; nor could the ruins of Rome, or the mud walls, 
wooden hovels, and narrow j)rccincts of Paris and I-iondon, j>repare 
the Latin stranger to contemplate the situation and extent of Con- 
stantmoj)lc, her stately palaces and churches, and the arts and 
luxury of an innumerable people. Her treasures might attract, but 
her virgin strength had repelled, and still piomised to repel, the 

•rtXayast as it is Styled by the modem Greeks, whence the corrupt 
name of Archipelago. 
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andacions invasion of tlie Persian and Bulgarian, the Arah and the 
Kjissian. The provinces were less fortunate and impregnable, and 
few districts, few cities, could he discovered which had not been 
violated by some fierce barbarian, impatient to despoil, because ho 
was hopeless to possess. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine empire 
were still the most dexterous and diligent of nations ; their country 
was blessed by nature with every advantage of soil, climate, and 
situation ; and, in the support and restoration of the arts, their 
patient and peaceful temper was more useful than the warlike spirit 
and feudal anarchy of Europe. Even the tribes of barbarians who 
had seated themselves in arms on the territory of the empire were 
gradually reclaimed to the laws of the church and state, and, as long 
as they w'ere separated from the Grreeks, their posterity supplied a 
race of faithful and obedient soldiers.* 

§ 4. The vague and scanty memorials of the times will not 
afibid any just estimate of the taxes, the revenue, and the re* 
sources of the Greek empire. A Jewdsh traveller, who visited 
the East in the 12th century, is lost in his admiration of the 
Byzantine riches. ‘‘ It is here,” says Benjamin of Tudela, “ in 
the queen of cities, that the tributes of the Greek empire are 
annually deposited, and the lofty towers are filled with precious 
magazines of silk, purple, and gold. It is said that Constan- 
tinople pays each day to her sovereign 20,000 pieces of gold, 
which are levied on the shops, taverns, and maikets, on the niei- 
chants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and 
Spain, who frequent the capital by sea and land.” In ail pecuniary 
matters the authority of a Jew is doubtless respectable ; hnt as the 
365 days would produce a yearly income exceeding 7,000,000 ster- 
ling, I am tempted to retrench at least the numerous festivals of the 
Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved by Theodora 
and Basil II. will suggest a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 
supplies and resources. The mother of Michael, hefoie she retired 
to a cloister, had accumulated 109,000 pounds of gold and 300,000 
of silver. The avarice of Basil is not less renowned than his valour 
and fortune : his victorious armies were paid and rewarded without 
breaking into the mass of 200,000 pounds of gold (about 8,000,000 
sterling), which he had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the 
palace. 

§ 5. Tbe great palace of the emperors was fixed during 11 cen- 
turies in the same position, between the hippodrome, the cathedral 
of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which descended by many a terrace 
to tbe shores of the Propontis. A new building was erected by the 

Among the "barbarians who settled in the empire, we may mention the 
Slavonians, who formed the bulk of the population of Greece, Shd especially 
of the Peloponnesus, for several centuries. 

GUBBONT. ^ 2 K 
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emperor TheopHltis after the model of a palace which the caliph 
of Bagdad had recently constructed on the hanks of the Tigris. 
It was accompanied with gardens and with five chnrchesj one of 
which was conspionotis for size and beauty. The long series of the 
apartments was adapted to the seasons, and decorated with marble 
and porphyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. The fanciful magnificence of 
Theophilus employed the skill and patience of such artists as the times 
could afford ; but the taste of Athens rvoiild have despised their fri- 
volous and costly labours ; a goldeu tree, with its leaves and branches, 
which sheltered a multitude of birds warbling tlxeir artificial notes, 
and two lions of massy gold, and of the natural size, who looked 
and roared like their brethren of the forest- The successors of 
Theophilus, of the Basilian and Comnenian dynasties, %vere not less 
ambitious of leaving some memorial of their residence ; and the 
portion of the palace most siDlondid and august was dignified with 
the title of the golden triclinium* 

§ 6. Above a thousand years, fi-om Vespasian to Alexius Comne- 
BUS, the Qwmr was the second person, or at least the second degree, 
after the supreme title of Augustus was more freely communicated 
to the sons and brothers of the reigning monarch. To reward the 
piety of his brother Isaac, without giving himself an equal, the 
crafty Alexius interposed a new and supereminent dignity. The 
happy flexibility of the Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and 
the union produced the sonorous title of Bebastocrator. He was 
exalted above the Oaisar on the first step of the throne : and he was 
only distinguished from the sovereign by some peculiar ornaments 
of the head and feet. Beside and below the Caxsar the fancy of 
Alexius created the Panligpersebastos and the Protosehastos, whose 
sound and signification will satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a 
superiority and a priority above the simple name of Augustus ; and 
this sacred and primitive title of the Homan prince was degraded to 
the kinsmen and servants of the Byzantine court. The succe'fesors 
of Alexius imparted to their favourite sons or brothers the more 
lofty appellation of Lord or Despot^ which was illustrated with new 
ornaments and prerogatives, and placed immediately after the person 
I of the emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. Despot ; 2. Bebasto- 
■, orator ; S, Ccesar ; 4. Panhyper sebastos ; and, 5. Protosehastos ; 

*1 were usually confined to the princes of his blood : they were the 
i emanations of bis majesty ; but as they exercised no regular func- 
\ tions, their existence was useless, and their authority precarious. 

§ T. But in every monarchy the substantial powers of govern- 
ment must-be divided and exercised by the ministers of the palace 
and treasury, the fleet and army. The titles alone can differ ; and 
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in tLe revolution of ages, tlie counts and prasfects, the praetor and 
qHsestor, insensibiy descended, while their servants rose above their 
heads to the first honours of the state, 1. In a monarchy, which 
refers every object to the person of the princje, the care and ceiemo- 
nies of the palace form the most respectable department. The 
so illustrious in the age of Justinian, was supplanted 
by the JPropvestim§i whose primitive functions were limited to the 
custody of the wardrobe. From thence his jurisdiction was extended 
over the numerous menials of pomp and luxury ; and he presided 
with his silver wand at the public and private audience. 2. In the 
ancient system of Constantine, the name of Logothete, or accountant, 
was applied to the receivers of the finances : the principal ofScers 
were distinguished as the Logothetes of the domain, of the posts, the 
army, the private and public treasure ; and the great Logothete^ the 
supreme guardian of the laws and revenues, is compared with the 
chancellor of the Latin monarchies. His discerning eye pervaded 
the civil administration ; and he was assisted, in due subordination, 
by the eparch or prefect of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or purple ink 
which was reserved for the sacred signature of the emperor alone. 
The introduotor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the 
great GTiiauss and the Dragoman, two names of Turldsh origin, and 
which are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From the humble 
style and service of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose to the 
station of generals ; the military themes of the East and West, the 
legions of Europe and Asia, were often divided, till the great 
Domestic was finally invested with the universal and absolute com- 
mand of the land forces. 4. The naval powers were under the 
command of the great Duke ; in his absence they obeyed the great 
Drungaire of the fleet j and, in his place, the Emir, or Admiral, 
a name of Saracen extraction, but which has been naturalised in all 
the modern languages of Europe. 

§ 8. The most lofty titles, and the most humble postures, which 
devotion has applied to the Supreme Being, have been prostituted 
by flattery and fear to creatures of the same nature with ourselves - 
The mode of adoration, of falling prostrate on the ground and 
kissing the feet of the emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from 
Persian servitude; but it was continued and aggravated till the 
last age of the Greek monarchy. When Liutprand, the ambassador 
of Otho, approached the throne, the birds of the golden tree began 
to warble their notes, which were accompanied by the roarings of 
the two lions of gold. With his two companions Liutprand was 
compelled to bow and to fall prostrate ; and thrice he touched the 
ground with his forehead. He arose ; but in the short Interval the 
ilirone had been hoisted by an engine from the floy to the ceiling, 
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til© Imperial* figure appeared in new and more gorgeous apparel, and 
the interview was concluded in haughty and majestic silence. 

§ 9. The emperor possessed despotic power. The legislative and 
executive powers were centered in his xierson, and the last remains 
of the authority of the senate were finally eradicated by Leo the 
Philosox>her. A lethargy of servitude had benumbed the minds of 
the Greeks ; in the wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired 
to the idea of a free constitution; and the piivate character of the 
prince was the only source and measure of their public hax)piness. 
Superstition riveted their chains ; in tiie church of St. Sophia ho 
was solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at the foot of the altar they 
pledged their passive and unconditional obedience to his government 
and family. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves the subjects of 
the civil magistrate : at the nod of a tyrant the hishoiis were created, 
or transferred, or deposed, or punished with an ignominious death : 
and the iiatriarch of Constantinople condemned, what he secretly 
envied, the temporal gieatness of his Roman brother. 

§ 10. The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to x)urchase the 
service of the poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power for the 
protection of their coasts and the annoyance of their enemies. The 
command of the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Tanais to the 
Columns of Hercules, was always claimed, and often possessed, by 
the successors of Constantine. The Dromones^ or light galleys of the 
Byzantine empire, were content with two tier of oais ; each tier was 
composed of 25 benches ; and two rowers were seated on each bench, 
who plied their oars on either side of the vessel. The invention of 
the Greek fire did not, like that of gunpowder, produce a total re- 
volution in the art of war. To these liquid combustibles the city 
and empire of Constantine owed their deliverance ; and they were 
employed in sieges and sea-fights with terrible effect. But they 
were either less improved, or less susceptible of improvement: the 
engines of antiquity, the catapultte, balistas, and baitei ing-rams, 
were still of most frequent and powerful use in the attack and 
defence of fortifications ; nor was the decision of battles reduced to 
the quick and heavy of a line of infantry, whom it were fruit- 
less to protect with armour against a similar fire of their enemies. 
Steel and iron were still the common instruments of destraction and 
safety ; and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields of the tenth cen- 
tury did not, either in form or substance, essentially differ from 
those which had covered the companions of Alexander or Achilles. 
The hands, or regiments, were usually 300 strong; and, as a 
medium between the extremes of 4 and 16, the foot soldiers were 
formed 8 deep; hut the cavalry charged in four ranks, from the 
reasonable consideration that the weight of the front could not be 
Increased by an;^ pressure- of the hindmost horses. 
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I 11. The final revolt and separation of Italy was accomplished 
about two centuries after the conquests of Justinian, and from his 
reign we may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. That 
legislator had composed his Institutes, his Code, and his Pandects 
in a language which he celebrates as the proper and public style of 
the Eoman government, the consecrated idiom of the palace and 
senate of Constantinople, of the camps and tiibunals of the East. 
But this foreign dialect was unknown to the people and soldiers of 
the Asiatic provinces, it was imperfectly understood by the greater 
part of the interpreters of the laws and the ministers of the state. 
After a short conflict, nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete 
institutions of human power : for the general benefit of his subjects 
Justinian promulgated his novels in the two languages, the several 
parts of his voluminous jurisprudence were successively tianslated, 
the oiiginal was foi gotten, the version was studied, and the Greek 
obtained a legal as well as ];)opnlar establishment in the Byzantine 
monarchy. The birth and residence of succeeding princes estranged 
them fiom the Eoman idiom ; the silent revolution was accom- 
plished before the death of Heraclius, and the ruins of the Latin 
speech were darkly preserved in the terms of jurisprudence and the 
acclamations of the palace. After the restoration of the Western 
empire by Charlemagne and the 0th os, the names of Pranks and 
Latins acquired an equal signification and extent, and these haughty 
barbarians asserted, with some justice, their superior claim to the 
language and dominion of Borne. They insulted the aliens of the 
East who had renounced the dress and idiom of Eomans, and their 
reasonable practice will justify the frequent appellation of Greeks. 
But this contemptuous appellation was indignantly rejected by the 
prince and people to whom it is applied. Whatsoever changes had i 
been introduced by the lapse 'of ages, they alleged a lineal and I 
unbroken succession from Augustus and Constantine ; and, in the i 
lowest period of degeneiacy and decay, the name of RoMAisrs adliered > 
to tl^ last fragments of the empire of Constantinople. 

§ 12. After the fall of Paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt 
and the extinction of the schools of Alexandria and Athens, the 
studies of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular monasteries, 
and, above all, to the royal college of Constantinople. But the 
seventh and eighth centuries were a period of discord and darkness ; 
in the reign of Leo the Isaurian the library was burnt, and the 
college was abolished ; the Iconoclasts are represented as the foes of 
antiquity, and a savage ignorance and contempt of letters has dis- 
graced the princes of the Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties. In Ih© 
ninth century we trace the first dawnings of the restoration of 
science. The Gsesar Bardas, the uncle of Michael the Tmrd, was the 
generous protector of letters. At the pressing entreaty of the 
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Osesar, Ms friend, the celebrated Pbotins, renounced tbe freedom of 
a secular and sttidions life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was 
alternately excommunicated and absolred by the synods of the 
Hast and West. By the confession even of priestly hatred, no art 
or science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal scholar. 
Whilst he exercised the office of protospathaire, or captain of the 
guards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of Bagdad. The 
tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were heguiled by the 
hasty composition of his LiT)7 'a7'%u a living monument of erudition 
and criticism. Two hundred and fourscoie wu iters, Mstorians, 
orators, philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without any regular 
method ; he abridges their narrative or doctrine, appreciates their 
style and character, and judges even the fathers of the church with 
a discreet freedom which often breaks through the suj)erstition of 
the times. The emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his own 
education, intrusted to the care of Photius his son and successor 
Leo the Philosopher, and the reign of that prince and of his son 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the most prosperous Ecras 
of the Byzantine literature. By their munificence the treasures of 
antiquity weie deposited in the Imperial library; by their pens, or 
those of their associates, they were imparted in such extracts and 
abridgments as might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the 
indolence, of the public. Besides the Basilica^ or code of laws, tbe 
I arts of husbandry and war, of feeding br" destroying the human 
species, were propagated with equal diligence ; and the history of 
Greece and Rome was digested i^to 53 heads or titles, of which two 
only (of embassies, and of viifeues and vices) have escaped the 
injuries of time. I shall not expatiate on the works of the Byzan- 
tine Greeks, who, by the assiduous study of^the ancients, have 
deserved, in some measure, the remembrance ^d gratitude of the 
modems. The scholars of the present age may still enjoy the 
benefit of the philosopbical commonplace-book of Stobseus, the 
grammatical and Mstoric lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzptees, 
which comprise 600 narratives in 12,000 verses, and the commen- 
taries on Hoiner of Eustathius archbishop of Thessalonica, who, 
from his honol^ plenty, has poured the names and authorities of 
400 writers. Erom these originals, and from the numerous tribe 
of scholiasts and critics, some estimate may be formed of the lite- 
rary wealth of the twelfth century. Constantinople was enlight- 
ened by the genius of Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and 
Plato; and in the enjoyment or neglect of our present riches we 
must envy the generation that could still peruse the history of 
Theopompps, the orations of Hyperides, the comedies of Menander, 
smd the odes of AIcecus and Sappho, The frequent labour of illus- 
tration attests mot only the existence but the popularity of the 
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G-recian classics ; the general knowledge of the age may be deduced 
from the example of two learned females, the empress Eudocia and 
the princess Anna Comnena, who cultivated, in the purple, the arts 
of rhetoric and philosophy. But the Greeks of Constantinople, while 
they read, praised, and compiled, seemed alike incapable of thought 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, not a single discovery 
was made to exalt the dignity or promote the happiness of mankind. 
NTot a single composition of history, philosophy, or literature, has 
been saved from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or senti- 
ment, of original fancy, or even of successful imitation. The prose of 
the Byzantine writers is soaring to the vicious affectation of poetry ; 
their poetry is sinking below the flatness and insipidity of prose. 
The tragic, epic, and lyric muses were silent and inglorious ; the 
bards of Constantinople seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, a 
panegyric or tale ; they forgot even the rules of prosody ; and with 
the melody of Homer yet sounding in their ears, they confound all 
measure of feet and syllables in the impotent strains which have 
received the name of political or city verses. 



§ 13. Constantinople became the seat of a peculiar style of archi- 
tectuT®, which is known by the name of Byzantine, and which was 
practised by the Greek church both in Europe and Asia throughout 
the whole of the middle ages. The Byzantine buildings are cha- 1 
racterised by a dome, by the abundant use of polychromy, and by a{ 
profusion of gold mosaics. This style dates from the time of Jus- 
tinian ; and Constantinople still possesses two buildings, the greater 
and the lesser St. Sophia, erected by this emperor. The grand 
cathedral of St. Sophia has been already minutely described f and 
its external and internal appearance are exhibited in the drawings 
at the head of this chapter. The lesser St. Sophia, more correctly 
called the church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, from having been 
dedicated to those martyrs, is externally a rectangle, 87 feet by 103, 

* See pp. 302—304 
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and internally a large square cliambcr surmounted in tlie centre by 
a dome 47 feet in diameter. To the west is the narthex, and oppo- 
site the ax)se.* Most of the Byzantine churches arc small; the out- 
side is x)lain ; and the decoration is confined to the i>aintings and 
mosaics of the interior. The church of Panagia Piycodemo (St, 
ISTicodemus) at Athens, which is 62 feet long an<l 45 feet broad, may 
be taken as the type, both in size and appearance, of many hundred 
Byzantine churches. f Ift Asia one of the best preseiwed si)ecimens 
of this style of architecture is the church of St. Sophia at Trebizond. 
It is rich outside in most of the peculiarities of the Byzantine style, 
and in the interior it contains very perfect remains of frescoes, of 
which the colours are exceedingly brilliant. 

Fergusson, Handbook of Architecture, p. 946. 

Feigubson, p. 960. 
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§ 14. The history of the Pau£i 1 CIA-k:s, whose exile scatteieci over 
the West the seeds of reformation, demands a few words. The 
ohscnre lemnant of the Gnostics had been driven from the capitals 
of the East and West, and confined to the villages and mountains 
along the borders of the Euphrates. The numerous sects were 
finally lost in the odious name of Manichajans ; and these heretics, 
who presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ, 
were by the t%vo religions with equal and iini denting 

hatred. Under the gmndson of Heraclius, in the neighbouidiood 
of Samosata, a reformer arose, esteemed by the Panheians as the 
chosen messenger of truth (about A.n. G60}. In his humble dwell- 
ing of Mananalis, Constantine entertained a deacon wdio returned 
from Syrian captivity, and received the inestimable gift of the New 
Testament, which was already concealed from the vulgar by the 
clergy. These books became the measure of his studies and the 
rule of his faith ; but he attached himself with iieculiar devotion to 
.the writings and character of St. Paul ; and the name of the Panli- 
oians is derived from the ajiostle of the Gentiles. The founders of 
the sect agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the universal con- 
tempt for the Old Testament, the hooks of Moses and the prophets ; 
but they sincerely condemned the memory and opinions of the 
Manich^ans, and complained of the injustice which impressed that 
invidious name on' the simple votaries of St. l^aul and of Christ. 

§ 15. The worship and the belief of the Paulicians were equally 
simple. They rejected the use of all images and relics : in the 
practice, or at least in the theory, of the sacraments, they were 
inclinod to abolish all visible objects of •woi-sliip, and the words 
of the Gosxiel were, in their judgment, the baxitism and communion 
of the faithful. They believed in the mystery of the Trinity : hut 
instead of confessing the human nature and substantial suflerings of 
Christ, they amused their fancy with a celestial body that passed 
through the virgin like water through a > with a fantastic 
crucifixion that eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews. 
They likewise held the eternity of matter ; a stribborn and rebel- 
lious substance, the origin of a second princiiile, of an active being, 
who has created this visible world, and exercises his tcmx^oral reign 
till the final consummation of death and sin, 

§ 16. The apostolic labours of Constantine and of his disciple 
Sylvanns soon multiplied the number of his disciples. The rem- 
nant of the Gnostic sects, and especially the Manichaians of 
Armenia, were united under his standard ; many Catholics were 
converted or seduced by his arguments ; and he preached with 
success in the regions of Fontus and Cappadocia, which had long 
since imbibed*” the religion of Zoroaster, The new sect was loosely 
spread over the provinces of Asia Minor to the westward of 
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the Enphiates ; and six of their principal congregations represented 
tile ohnrches to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles. They 
were soon exposed to the persecution of the Roman government ; 
and in a calamitous period of 150 years, their patience snstained 
whatever zeal could inflict ; and power was insufficient to eradicate 
the obstinate vegetation of fanaticism and reason. The most furious 
and desperate of rebels are the sectaries of a religion long perse- 
cuted, and at length provoked. In an holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse : the justice of their arms 
hardens them against the feelings of humanity ; and they revenge 
their father’s wrongs on the children of their tyrants. Such have 
been the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of France, and 
such, in the ninth century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and the 
adjacent provinces. Oarbeas, a valiant Paulician, who commanded 
the guards of the general of the East, was provoked hy the san- 
guinary prosecution of Theodora, to renounce the allegiance of anti- 
Christian Rome. A Saracen emir introduced Carbeas to the 
caliph ; and the commander of the faithful extended his sceptre to 
the implacable enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
Siwas and Trebizond he founded or fortified the city of Tephrice, 
and the neighbouring hills were covered with the Paulician fugi- 
tives, who now reconciled the use of the Bihle and the sword. 
During more than thiity years Asia was afflicted hy the calamities 
of foreign and domestic war : in their hostile inroads the disciples 
of St. Paul were joined with those of Mahomet ; and the peaceful 
Christians, who were deliveied into barbarous seivitude, might 
justly accuse the intolerant spirit of their sovereign. The valour 
and ambition of Chrysocheir, the successor of Carbeas, embraced a 
wider circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his faithful Mos- 
lems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of Asia ; the troops of the 
frontier and the palace were repeatedly overthrown ; and the edicts 
of persecution weie answered hy the pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, 
ofv^ncyra and Ephesus. At length Ghrysppheir was surprised and 
slain ; and with him the glory of the Paulicians faded and withered. 
The emperor Basil, the Macedonian, who had previously been com- 
pelled to retire from the impregnable Tephrice, now undertook a 
second expedition : the city was deserted by the heretics, who 
sued for mercy or escaped to the borders. The city was rained, but 
the spirit of independence suiwived in the mountains : the Pauli- 
cians defended, above a century, their religion and liberty, infested 
the Roman limits, and maintained their perpetual alliance with the 
enemies of the empire and the Gospel. 

§ 17. About the middle of the eighth century, Constantine, sur- 
named Copronymtis by the worshippers of images, had made an 
expedition into Armenia, and found, in the cit|gs of Meliten© and 
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Tiioodosiopolis, a great number of Paulicians, bis kindred lieretlcs. 
As a favour, or piinislimcnt, be transplanted tliem fi om tbe banlcs 
of tbe Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrace ; and by this emi- 
gration their doctrine was introduced and diffused in Europe. If 
the sectaries of the metropolis were soon mingled with the promis- 
cuous mass, those of the country struck a deep root in a foreign 
soil. The Paulicians of Thrace resisted 1:116 storms of persecution, 
maintained a secret correspondence with their Armenian brethren, 
and gave aid and comfort to their x^i-’cachers, who solicited, not 
without success, the infant faith of the Bulgarians. In the tenth 
century they were restoicd and multiplied by a more powerful 
colony which John Zimisces transported fiom the Chalyhian lulls 
to the valleys of Mount Hsemus. Their exile in a distant land was 
softened by a free toleration ; the Paulicians held the city of Plii- 
lippopolis and the keys of Tin ace: they occupied a line of villages 
and castles in Macedonia and Epirus ; and many native Bulgarians 
were associated to the communion of anus and heicsy. As long as 
they wcio awed by power and treated with moderation, their volun- 
tary hands were distinguished in the armies of the empire ; and the 
courage of those dogs, ever greedy of war, ever tliirsty of human 
blood, is noticed with astonishment, and almost with reproach, by 
the pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered them arro- 
gant and contumacious : they were easily provoked by cajirice or 
injury; and their privileges were often violated by the faithless 
bigotry of tbe government and clergy. Alexius Comncniis wrested 
the imiiortant station of Philipxoopolis from their hands; and the 
contumacious leaders were secured in a dungeon, or hanislicd from 
their country. But after the dcjiarture and death of Alexius they 
soon resumed their civil and religious laws. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century their pope or primate (a manifest corruption) 
resided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and 
governed by his vicars the filial congregations of Italy and France. 
From that sera a minute scratiny might prolong and perpetuate the 
cliain of tradition. At the end of the last age the sect or colony 
still inhabited the valleys of Mount Plmmiis, where their ignorance 
and poverty were more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The modem Paulicians have 
lost all memory of their origin ; and their religion is disgraqed.by 
the worship of the cross, and the practice of hlop<^ sacrifice, which 
some captives have impqrted fro3llJthc wBds ^ 

X8. In the West the first teachers of the Manichman theology 
had been repulsed by the people or suppressed by the prince. The 
favour and success of the Paulicians in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries mnsifbe imputed to the strong, though secret disconteid 
which armed the most pious Christians against the church of Pome, 
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The sectaries found their way into every jDart of Europe, and their 
opinions were silently x^i'opagated in Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms 
beyond the Alps. It was soon discovered that many thousand Ca- 
tiiolics of every rank, and of either sex, had embraced the ManichEean 
heresy; and the flames which consumed twelve canons of Orleans was 
the first act and signal of persecution. The Bulgarians, a name so 
innocent in its origin, so odious in its application, spiead their 
branches over the face of Europe. XJnited in common hatred of 
idolatry and Rome, they were connected by a form of episcopal and 
presbyterian government; their various sects were discriminated by 
some fainter or darker shades of theology ; but they geneially 
agreed in the two principles — ^the contempt of the Old Testament, 
and the denial of the body of Christ either on the cross or in the 
Eucharist. 

§ 19. It was in the country of tlie Albigeois, in the southern 
provinces of France, that the Paulicians were most deeply im- 
planted ; and the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge 
which had been disxilayed in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates 
were repeated in the thirteenth century on the banks of the Rhone. 
The laws of the Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic the 
Second. The insui gents of Tephrice were represented by the 
barons and cities of Languedoc : Pope Innocent III. surj^assed the 
sanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that her 
soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and the ciuelty of 
her priests was far excelled by the founders of the Inquisition — an 
office more adapted to confirm than to refute the belief of an evil 
principle. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or Albigeois, 
were extirpated by fire and sword ; and the bleeding remnant 
escaped by flight, concealment, or Catholic confoimity. But the 
invincible spirit which they had kindled still lived and breathed m 
the Western world. In the state, in the church, and even m the 
cloister, a latent succession was iireserved of the disciples of St. 
Paul, who x^^otested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 
Bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed fiom all the 
visions of the Gnostic theology. The struggles of Wickliff in 
England, of Huss in Bohemia, were prematuie and ineffectual ; but 
the names of Zninglius, Luther, and Calvin are pronounced wuth 
gj'atitudo as the deliverers of nations. 
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CIIAPTEIl XXX. 

'’tXIE BTILaATirANS, nUNCJAHIAKS, AXD BUSSIANS. 

§ 1. Division of tlio subject, § 2. Oripjin anti oon quests of the Bulgarians. 
§ 3. Origin of the Ilungai'ians. § 4. Their conquchts. § 5. Origin of 
the Russians. § 6 The Vai'angians of Consta#itiuoplo, § 7, Tho tvo 
ancient capitals and trade of Russia. § 3. l^aval eTpotlitions of the 
Russians against Constantmoplo. § 9. Reign of ^watoslaus. § 10. Con- 
version of Russia. § 11. Christianity of the KortR. 

§ 1. "CThdeb, tho reigB. of Constantine, the grandson of Ileraclitis, 
tho ancient harrier of the Dantibc, so often violated and so often 
3N3stored, was irrctriovahly swept away hy a new deluge of harha- 
rians. Their j>rogress was favoured by the caliphs, their unknown 
and accidental auxiliaries : the Roman legions were occupied in 
Asia ; and after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Gassars 
were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace of defending their 
caiiital against tho Saracens. The history of the barbarians, who, 
between the seventh and tho twelfth century, descended from the 
plains of ScytJiia, in transient inroad or jierpctual emigi'ation, is re- 
lated unApr the heads of — 1* Bvlgariwns^ II, Hungarians, and, HI-^ 
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Mussians^ The conquests of the, IV. Hormans, and the monarchy 
of the, V. Turks, will naturally terminate in the memorahle Ora- 
sades to the Holy Land and the double fall of the city and empire 
of Constantine. 

§ 2. I, The Bulgarians, as we have already remarked,'*' were 
the remains of the Huns, who, after their defeat on the death of 
Attila, retreated eastward to the Buxine and the lake Mseotis. They 
were defeated by Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, on his march to Italy. 

K In the sixth century the Bulgarians were subject to the Avars ; but 
about A. D. 670 the Bulgarians crossed the Danube, followed by 
various Slavonic tribes, Servians, Bosnians, Eascians, Croatians, &c., 
and founded the Bulgarian kingdom between this river and the 
Heamus. The name of the conquerors still continues in the country 
where they settled, but their language, which was akin to the 
Turkish, has long since given way to that of the Slavonians. The 
Bulgaiians successively acquired, by war or treaty, the Roman pro- 
vinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two Epirus ; and, in their 
prosperous age, the obscure town of Lyohnidus, or Achrida, was 
honoured with the throne of a king and a patriarch. Among the 
Slavonian allies of the Bulgarians, the Ohrobatians, or Croats, who 
now attend the motions of an Austrian army, founded a powerful 
kingdom in Dalmatia (a, n. 900, &c.). This kingdom was shared 
by eleven Zoupans, or feudatory lords ; and tbeir united forces were 
numbered at 60,000 horse and 100,000 foot. A long sea-coast, in- 
dented with capacious harbours, covered with a string of islands, 
and almost in sight of the Italian shores, disposed both the na- 
tives and strangers to the practice of navigation. The Croats be- 
came dangerous pirates ; and it was not before the close of the tenth 
century that the freedom and sovereignty of the Gulf were effec- 
tually vindicated by the Venetian repuftic. 

J The glory of the Bulgarians was confined to the ninth and tenth 
’’centuries. They slew in battle Hicephorus, who had invaded their 
country (a. u. 811) ; and the skull of this emperor, enchased with 
goM, was often replenished in the feasts of victSy. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of the ScytMan wilder- 
ness, but the Bulgarians were softened before the end of the same 
century by a peaceful intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of 
a cultivated region, and the introduction of the Christian worship. 
The nobles of Bulgaria were educated in the schools and palace of 
Constantinople, and a youth of the royal line, was instructed 

in the rhetoiic of Demosthenes and the logic of Aristotle. During 
his reign of more than 40 years (a. d. 888-932), Bulgaria assumed 
a rank among the civilised powers of the earth. He defeated the 
Greeks, formed the siege of Constantinople, and, in a personal con- 

See p. 334. 
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ference witli tlie emperor, imposed the conditions of peace. After 
ihe death of Simeon the natic’ss weie again in arms, his feeble suc- 
cessors were divided and extinguished, and, in the beginning of the 
ele\'euth century, the second Basil, who was born in the purple, de- 
scived the appellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. The Bnl- 
garians weie swept away from their settlements, and circiimscrihed 
within a narrow province ; and the surviving chiefs bequeathed to 
their children the advice of patience and the duty of revenge. 

§ 3. II. When the black swaz-m of Hungariaks first hung over 
Europe, they were mistaken by fear and superstition for the Gog 
and Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the end 
of the world. Their real origin has been the subject of much dis- 
])ute, and many writers have supposed them to he the descendants 
of the Huns ; but their language proves that they btdoug to the 
Finnish or Tschudish race, which formerly occujned the northern 
regions of Asia and Europe. Their original abode was in the 
country called XJgria, or Jugoria, in the southern part of the TJra- 
lian mountains, which is now inhabited by the Yoguls and Ostiaks, 
who are the eastern blanches of the Finnish race. Magyar is the 
national denomination of the Hungarians ; but the Eussians gave 
them the name of Ugri, as oiigiruiting fiom Ugiia; and this name 
has been corrupted into Ungii and Hungarians. The consanguinity 
of the Hungarians and Laplanders displays the powerful energy of 
climate on the children of a common parent ; the lively contrast 
between the bold adventui'ers who are intoxicated with the wines of 
the Danube, and the wretched fugitives who are immersed beneath 
the snows of the polar circle. 

The Hungarians were a nomadic race : but they were indebted to 
fishing as well as to the chase for a part of their suhsistence. Their 
tents were of leather, their garments of fur ; they shaved their hair 
and scarified their faces, and, except the merit and fame of military 
prowess, all that is valued by mankind appeared vile and con- 
temptible to these barbarians, whose native fierceness was stimu- 
lated by the consciousness of numbers and freedom. In the abase 
of victory they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the wounds of 
the Saracen and the Dane : mercy they rarely askedi and more 
rarely bestowed : both sexes were accused as equally inaccessible to 
pity ; and their appetite for raw flesh might countenance the popular 
tale that they drank the blood and feasted on the lyearts of the slain. 

§ 4. After many wanderings, the Hungarians approached the com- 
mon limits of the French and Byzantine empires* Their first con- 
quests and final settlements extended on either side of the Danube 
above Vienna, below Belgiude, and beyond the measure of the Eoman 
province oT Bannonia, or the modem kingdom of Hungary (a.b. 889). 
That ample and fertile land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, 
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a Slavonian name and tribe, wMcb were driven by tbe invaders 
into tbe compass of a nanow province. Tbe Hungarians extended 
their ravages over tbe provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia ; 
nor could any distance be seciire against an enemy who, almost at 
tbe same instant, laid in ashes tbe Helvetian monastery of St. Gall, 
and tbe city of Bremen on tbe shores of tbe northern ocean. Above 
thirty years tbe Germanic empire, or kingdom, was subject to tbe 
ignominy of tribute. They invaded France and Italy ; burned tbe 
royal city of Pavia to tbe ground (a. d. 924) ; and in tbeir annual 
excursions from tbe Alps to the neighbourhood of Borne and Capua, 
tbe cburcbes that yet escaped resounded with a fearful litany ; 
“ Ob ! save and deliver us from tbe arrows of tbe Hungarians I” 
But tbe saints were deaf or inexorable ; and tbe torrent rolled foi'- 
wards, till it was stopped by tbe extreme land of Calabiia. A compo- 
sition was offered and accejited for tbe bead of each Italian subject , 
and ten bushels of silver were poured forth in tbe Hungarian camp. 
On tbe side of tbe East tbe Hungarians were opposed in doubtful 
conflict by tbe equal arms of tbe Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an 
alliance with tbe pagans, and whose situation formed tbe barrier of 
tbe Byzantine empire. The baiTier was overturned ; tbe emperor ot 
Constantinople beheld tbe waving banners of tbe Hungarians ; and 
one of tbeir boldest wairiois presumed to strike a battle-axe into 
tbe golden gate. Tbe arts and treasures of the Greeks diverted the 
assault ; but tbe Hungarians might boast in tbeir retreat that they 
had imi^osed a tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and tbe majesty of 
tbe Caesars. At this disastrous aira of tbe ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, Europe was afBicted by a tiiple scourge from tbe North, tbe 
East, and tbe South : tbe Norman, tbe Hungarian, and tbe Saracen 
sometimes trod tbe same ground of desolation ; and these savage 
foes might have been compared by Homer to tbe two lions growling 
over tbe carcase of a mangled stag. 

Tbe deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved by 
tbe Saxon princes Henry tbe Fowler and Otbo tbe Great, who, m 
two**memorable battles, for ever bioke tbe power of tbe Hungarians 
(a. d. 934 and 955). Adversity suggested tbe counsels of modera- 
tion and peace : the robbers of tbe West acquiesced in a sedentary 
life ; and the next generation was taught, by a discerning prince, 
that far more might be gained by multiplying and exchanging tbe 
produce of a fruitful soil. Tbe native race was mingled with new 
colonies of Scythian or Slavonian origin : many thousands of robust 
and industrious captives bad been imported from all tbe countries of 
Europe ; and after tbe maniage of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, 
he bestowed honours and estates on tbe nobles of Germany. Tbe 
son of Geisa was invested with tbe regal title, and Ibe bouse of 
Arpad reigned 300 years in tbe kingdom of Hungary. But the 
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free'bom loaxloarians were not dazzled by tlie lustre of tbe diadem^, 
and the peoido asserted tlieir indefeasible right of choosing, deposings 
and pimisMiig the hcrediiary scivant of the state. 

§ 5. III. The name of IIussians w'as first divulged in the 
ninth century, by an embassy from Thcoiihiliis, emperor of the 
Bast, to the emi^eror of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. 
The Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the groat duke, or 
chagan, or cmr, of the Ihissians. In their journey to Constanti- 
nople tlioy had traversed many hostile nations, and they honied to 
escape the dangers of their return by requesting the French monarch 
to transport them by sea to their native country. A closer exami- 
nation detected their origin : they were the brethren of the Swedes 
and hfonnans, whose name was alreadj^ odious and formidable in 
Franco; and it might justly be aj-yprehended that these llussian 
strangers were not the messengers of i>eaco, but the emissaries of 
war, Tliey were detained while the Greeks were dismissed; and 
Lewis expected a more satisfactory account, that he might obey the 
laws of hospitality or xn*udonco according to the interest of both 
empires. This Scandinavian origin of the i>riiiccs of Paissia may bo 
confirmed and illustrated by the national annals * and the general 
history of the FTorth, The Normans, wlio had so long been con- 
cealed by a veil of imx>enetrable darkness, suddenly burst forth in 
the spirit of naval and military eiiteixirise. The vast, and, as it is 
said, the populous, regions of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
crowded with index^eiident chieftains and desperate adventurers. 
Piracy was the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue of the 
Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, 
they ascended their vessels, and exidorcd every coast that xwomised 
cither spoil or settlement. ’The Ihiltic was the first scene of their 
naval acHevements ; they wsited the eastern shores, the silent resi- 
dence of Finnish and Slavonian tribes ; and the xiiimitivc inhabitants 
of the lake Ladoga x>aid a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to 
these strangei-s, whom they saluted with the title of Vurmigiausyf 
but whose national name was ^iissta^is. Their siixieriority in alkns, 
disoij)line, and renown commanded the fear and reverence of the 
natives. In their wars against the more inland savages the Yaran- 
gians condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradually, 
by choice or conquest, obtained tbo dominion of a people whom they 
were qualified to xvntect. Their tyranny was cxxielled, their valour 
was again recalled, till at length Hnric, a Bcandinavian oMef (a.I). 
862), became the father of a dynasty which reigned above 700 years, 

^ Kestor, the first and best ol these ancient annalisM, was a monk of 
Kiew, who died in the heginning of the 12th century. 

f The name Varangians, a corruption of the Sdavomc Wa/ymi, is said to 
allies, and to come from the word warn, a compaet cy: adliaac©. 
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§ 6. As long as the descendants of Enric were considered as aliens 
and conqiiercrs, tliey ruled by tbe sword of tbe Yarangians, and 
siix:)plied their nnmbei-s with fresh streams of adventniers from the 
Baltic coast. But when the Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deep 
and pemianent root into the soil, they mingled with the Slavonic 
inhabitants in blood, religion, and language, and the first Waladimir 
had the merit of delivering his country from these foreign merce- 
naries. They had seated him on the thione ; his riches were in- 
sufficient to satisfy their demands ; but they listened to his pleasing 
advice, that they should seek, not a more gi’atefnl, but a more 
wealthy, master ; that they should emhazk for G-ieece, where, instead 
of the skins of squirrels, silk and gold would be the recompence of 
their service. At the same time the Bussian prince admonished his 
Byzantine ally to disperse and employ, to recomjience and restrain, 
these impetuous children of the North. Oontemporaiy writers have 
recorded the introduction, name, and character of the Yarangians : 
each day they rose in confidence and esteem ; the whole body was 
assembled at Constantinople to perform the duty of guards ; and 
their strength was recruited by a numerous band of their country- 
men from the island of Thule. On this occasion the vague aj)pella- 
tion of Thule is apjolied to England ; and the new Yarangians were 
a colony of English and Danes who fled from the yoke of the Nfor- 
man conqueror. The habits of pilgi image and piracy had axiprosi- 
mated the countries of the earth ; these exiles were entertained in 
the Byzantine court ; and they preserved, till the last age of the 
empire, the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish 
or English tongue. With theii broad and double-edged battle-axes 
on their shoulders, they attended the Greek emperor to the temple, 
the senate, and the hipx5odrome ; he slept and feasted under their 
trusty guard ; and the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the ca- 
pital, were held by the firm and faithful hands of the Yarangians. 

§ 7. Amidst the daikness of early Etissian history we can discern 
two principal states, one in the north of the countiy, of which No- 
vord’god was the capital, and the other in the south on the Dnieper, 
of which Kiew was the chief town. The rule of the Yarangian con- 
querors was at first confined to the northern state ; but their power 
gradually increased, and Eiew was annexed to their dominions. 
From an early period the two capitals were the centre of an important 
trade. From the neighbourhood of ISTovogorod the Eussians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; their canoes, of 
a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, furs of eveiy 
species, the spoil of their beehives, and the hides of their cattle ; and 
the whole produce of the North was collected and discharged in the 
magazines of Kiew. The month of June was the ordfliary season 
of the departure of the fleet : the timber of the canoes was framed 
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into tlie oars and benches of more solid and ca})acions boats ; and 
they proceeded down the Borysthenes to the Black Sea. If they 
steered along the coast, the Danube was accessible ; with a fair wind 
they could reach in 36 or 40 hours the opposite shores of Anatolia ; 
and Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the strangers of the 
North. They returned at the stated season with a licli cai'go of 
corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures of Greece, and the sx>ices of 
India. 

§ 8. But the same communication which had been opened for the 
benefit, was soon abused for the injury of mankind. In a jicriod of 
190 years the Russians made four attempts to plunder the treasures 
of Constantinople : the event was various, hut the motive, the 
moans, and the object were the same in these naval expeditions. 
The Russian traders had seen the magnificence, and tasted the 
luxury, of the city of the Ca'^sais. A marvellous tale, and a scanty 
supply, excited the desires of their savage countiymen : the Varan- 
gian princes unfurled the banners of piratical adventure, and their 
bravest soldiers were drawn from the nations that dwelt in the 
northern isles of the ocean. The Greek appellation of monox^la^ 
or single canoes, might be justly applied to the lx)ttom of their 
vessels. It was scooped out of the long stem of a beech or willow, 
but the slight and narrow foundation \vas raised and continued on 
either side with jilanks, till it attained the length of GO and the 
height of aboxit 12 feet. These boats were built without a deck, 
but with two rudders and a mast ; to move with sails and oars ; and 
to contain from 40 to 70 men, with their arms, and piovisions of 
fresh water and salt fish. Tlie first trial of the Russians was made 
with 200 boats ; but when the national force was exerted they 
might arm against Constantinople 1000 or 1200 vessels. In 
their first enterprise (a. d. 865), under the i‘>rmccs of Kiew, 
they passed the Bosporus without opposition, and occupied the 
port of Constantinox>le in the absence of the emperor Michael, 
the son of Theophilus. Through a crowd of iierils he lauded at the 
palace -stairs, and immediately repaired to a church of the Virgin 
Mary. By the advice of the patriarch, her gamient, a precious 
relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; and a 
seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat of the Russians, 
was devoutly asexihed to the mother of God. The silence of the 
Greeks may inspire some doubt of the tiulh, or at least of the im- 
portance, of the second attempt by Oleg, the guardian of the sons of 
Btiric (a. d. 904). A strong barrier of arms and fortifications de- 
fended the Bosporus : they were eluded by the usual expedient of 
drawing the boats over the isthmus ; and this simple operation is 
described in^^tho national chronicles as if the Russian fleet had sailed 
over dry land wi;pa a brisk and favourable gale. The loader of the 
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third armament (a. d. 941), Igor, the son of Rmic, had chosen a 
ifioment of weakness and decay, when the naval powex-s of the 
empire were employed against the Saracens. But if courage ’be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom deficient. Fifteen 
broken and decayed galleys were boldly launched against the enemy ; 
hut instead of the single tube of Grieek fire usually planted on the 
prow, the sides and stern of each vessel were abundantly supplied 
with that liquid combustible. The engineei*s were dexterous ; the 
weather was propitious ; many thousand Russians, who chose rather 
to be drowned than burnt, leaped into the sea; and those who 
escaped to the Thi'acian shore were inhumanly slaughteind by the 
peasants and soldiers. Yet one-third of the canoes escaped into 
shallow water; and the next spring Igor was again prepared to 
retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge. After a long peace, 
Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same i3roject of 
a naval invasion (a. n. 1043). A fleet, under the command of his 
son, was lepulsed at the entrance of the Bosporus, by the same 
artificial flames. But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of the 
Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible multitude of boats and 
men ; their provision of fire was piobably exhausted ; and 24 galleys 
were either taken, sunk, or destroyed. 

The memoiy of these Arctic fleets, that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on the Imperial city. 
By the vulgar of eveiy lank it was asserted and believed that an 
equestrian statue in the square of Taurus was secretly inscribed 
with a prophecy, how the Russians, in the last days, should become 
masters of Constantino j)le. In our own time a Russian armament, 
instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, has circumnavigated the 
continent of Europe ; and the Turkish capital has been threatened 
by a squadron of strong and lofty ships of war, each of which, with 
its naval science and thundering artillery, could have sunk or scat- 
tered an hundred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. Peihaps 
themresent generation may yet behold the accomplishment of the 
prediction — of a rare prediction — of which the style is ambiguous, 
and the date unquestionable. 

§ 9. By land the Russians were less formidable than by sea ; but 
the nations from the Yolga to the Danube were subdued or repelled 
by the arms of Swatoslaus, the son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son 
of Ruric (a.d. 955-973). By an embassy from Nicephorus, the 
Greek emperor, Swatoslaus, was moved to undertake the conquest 
of Bulgaria. An army of 60,000 men was assembled and em- 
barked ; they sailed from the Borysthenes to the Danube ; their 
landing was effected on the Mcesian shore ; and, afte®. a sharp en- 
counter, the swords of the Russians prevailed against the arrows of 
the Bulgarian hoise. The vanquished king sunk Hto the giave : his 
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sMldren were made captive ; and his dominions, as far as I^Ionnt 
Hasians, were subdued or ravaged by the northern invaders. Blit 
instead of reliiiqnisliing liis piey, and jierforming Ms engageinente, 
the Russian inmce pursued liis march as far as Adrian ople ; a 
formal summons to evacuate the Roman province was dismissed 
with contempt ; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied that Constantinoide 
might soon expect the iirehence of an enemy and a master. Nice- 
iMoriis could no longer expel tlie mischief which he had introduced ; 
but his throne and wife were inherited by John i^imisces, who, in 
a diminutive body, possessed the spirit and abilities of an hero. 
Swatoslaus was defeated in scveial battles, and re tiled to the strong 
post of Bristra, on the banks of t-be Danube, where be was sur- 
rounded by the forces of the emperor. After a siege of 65 days 
Swatoslaus yielded to bis adverse fortune ; and the liberal terms 
which bo obtained announce the prudence of the victor, who 
respected tlic valour and ax^prebeiulcd the despair of an nnconquered 
mind. The great duke of lUissia bound biuiself, by solemn inijire- 
cations, to rebiiquiKsh all hostile designs ; a safe passage was oi'^cned 
for bis leiuni; the liberty of tiade and navigation was restored j 
a measure of corn Avas distributed to each of bis soldieis; and the 
allowance of 22,000 measures aitc'sts the loss and the remnant of 
the barbarians. After a iminful voyage they again reached the 
month of the Borystbenes ; bnt their provisions were exhausted ; 
the season was unfavourable ; they passed the winter on the ice f 
and, before they could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus w^as sur- 
Xnisod and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, with Avbom the 
Greeks entertained a peri'ietual and useful couesi)ondence. 

§ 10. Phoiius of Constantinople, a x^atriaicli whose ambition was 
equal to his curiosity, congratulates himself and the Greek church 
on the conversion, of the Russians (x.n. 864). Ills triumxdi was 
transient and xJremature. The seed of the Gospel Avas sown on a 
barren soil : many were the ax>ostates, the com’'erts were few, and 
the baptism of Olga may bo fixed as the aji‘a of Russian Christispiity 
(A.n. 955). A female, x><>3rbaps of the basest origin, Avho could re- 
venge the death and assume the sceptre of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues which command the 
fear and obedience of barbarians. In a moment of foreign and do- 
mestic peace she sailed from Kiew to Oonstantinoplo, where she 
received in the sacrament of baptism the venerable name of the 
emx^ress Helena. After her return to ICiew and Novogorod, she 
firmly persisted in her new religion ; but her labours in the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel were not crowned with success ; and both 
her family ^d nation adhered to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of his com- 
panions 3 and liei^ grandson Wolodomh devoted his youthful zeal to 
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multiply and decorate tlie momiments of ancient worsliip. Yet Hie 
Tessons and example of tlie pious Olga had made a deep, though 
secret, impression on the minds of the prince and people : the Greek 
missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, and to baptize ; and 
the ambassadors or merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of 
the woods with the elegant superstition of Constantinople. But the 
conveision of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, by his desire 
of a Roman bride. At the same time, and in the city of Cherson, 
the rites of baptism and marriage were celebrated by the Christian 
pontiff (a.d. 988) : the city he restored to the emperor Basil, the 
brother of his spouse ; but the brazen gates were transx’jorted, as it is 
said, to JNovogorod, and erected before tbe first cliurch as a trophy 
of Ms victory and faith. The edict of Wolodomir had proclaimed 
that all who should refuse the rites of baptism would be treated as 
the enemies of God and their xuince ; and the rivers were instantly 
filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in 
the truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been embraced by 
the great duke. 

§ 11. In the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries of the Christian sera 
the reign of the Gospel and of the church was extended over 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, and Russia. A laudable ambition excited tbe monks both 
of Germany and Greece to visit the tents and huts of the barbarians ; 
the first conversions wei’e free and spontaneous ; and an holy life and 
an eloquent tongue were the only arms of the missionaries. The 
leadeis of nations held it lawful and pious to impose the Catholic faith 
on their subjects and neighbours : the coast of the Baltic, from Hol- 
stein to the gulf of Pinland, was invaded under the standard of the 
cross ; and the reign of idolatry was closed hy the conversion of 
Liithuania in the 14:th century. The conversion of the North im- 
parted many temiioral benefits both to the old and the new Christians. 
The admission of the barbarians into the pale of civil and ecclesias- 
ti(jabl society delivered Europe from the depredations, by sea and 
land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, who 
learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their possessions. The 
establishment of law and order was promoted hy the influence of the 
clergy ; and the rudiments of art and science were introduced into 
the savage countries of the globe. The liberal piety of the Russian 
princes engaged in their service the most skilful of the Greeks to 
decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants : the dome and the 
paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the churches of Kiew 
and Novogorod : the writings of the fathers were translated into the 
Slavonic idiom ; and 300 noble youths were invited or compelled to 
attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaug. 
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§ 1. Conflicts of fhic Saracens, Latins, and Greeks in Italy. § 2. Xew pro- 
vince of the Greeks in Italy. § 3. Origin of the Normans in Italy. § 4. 
The Normans serve in Sicily: their conquest of Apulia. § 5. E:xpedition 
of Pope Leo IX. against the Normans. § 6. Robert Gniscard, duke of 
Apulia: his character, ambition, and success. § 7, Ills Italian conquests. 
§ 8. School of Salerno: trade of Amalphi. § 9. Conquest of Sicily by the 
Normans under Roger, § 10. Robert invades the eastern empire. §11* 

* The Moorish element, so predominant in this hnilding, is not surprising, 
when we consider the superiority of the Saracens in art and civilisation, not 
only to their new rulers, the Normans, hut also to all the other ihhahitanta of 
^iolly* See Feignsson, Handbook of Architecture, |)i. SIO, 
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The emperor Henry III, invades Italy, but flies before Robert. § 12. 

.Second expedition of Robert into Greece*, his death. § 13. Reign of 
Roger, first king of Sicily. § 14. The emperor Manuel reduces Apulia 
and Calabria : last war of the Greeks and Normans. § 15. Conquest oi 
Sicily by the emperor Henry VI. ; final extinction of the Normans. 

§ 1. The three great nations of the -world, the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and the Franks, encountered each other on the theatre of Italy 
(a-b. 840-1017). The southern provinces, which now compose the 
kingdom, of Naples, were subject, for the most part, to the Lombard 
dukes and princes of Beneventum — so powerful in war, that they 
checked for a naoment the genius of Charlemagne — so liberal in. 
peace, that they maintained in their capital an academy of 32 
philosophers and grammaiians. The division of tins flouiishing 
state produced the lival principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and 
Capua ; and the thoughtless ambition, or revenge of the competitois 
invited the Saracens to the ruin of their common inheritance. 
During a calamitous period of 200 years Italy was exposed to a 
repetition of wounds, which the invaders were not capable of healing 
by the union and tranquillity of a pierfect conquest. Their frequent 
and almost annual squadrons issued from the port of Palermo, and 
were entertained with too much indulgence by the Christians of 
Naples : the more formidable fleets were lorepared on the African 
coast ; and even the Aiabs of Amdalusia were sometimes tempted to 
assist or oppose the Moslems of an adverse sect. A colony of Sara- 
cens had been planted at Baii, which commands the entrance of the 
Adriatic gulf ; and their impartial depredations provoked the resent- 
ment and conciliated the union of the two emperors. An offensive 
alliance was concluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first of 
his race, and Lewis the great-grandson of Charlemagne. The 
fortress of Baii was invested hy the infantry of the Franks, and by 
the cavalry and galleys of the Greeks ; and, after a defence of four 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency of Lewis, who 
con^manded in person the operations of the siege (a.d. 871). 

§ 2. The death of Lewis, and the decay of the Carlovingian house, 
secured to the Greek emperors, Basil and his son Leo, the advantage 
of the reduction of Bari. The Italians of Apulia and Calabria were 
persuaded or compelled to acknowledge their supremacy, and an 
ideal line from Mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno leaves the 
far greater part of the kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the 
Eastern empire. Beyond that line the dukes or republics of AmaljpM 
and Naples, who had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, 
rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their lawful sovereign ; and Amalphi 
was enriched hy supplying Europe with the piodiice and manu- 
factures of Asia. But the Lombard princes of BeneVbnto, Salerno, 
apd Op.pua were reluctantly torn from the wmm^ion of the Latin 
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world, and too often violated their oaths of servittide and trihnte. 
The city of Bari rose to dignity and wealth as the metropolis of tiie 
new theme or province of Lombardy ; tho title of patrician, and 
afterwards the singular name of Catapaii^ was assigned to the 
supreme governor ; and tho policy both of the church and state was 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne of Constantinoiile. 
As long as tho sceptre was disimtcd by the princes of Italy, their 
efforts weie feeble and adverse ; and the Greeks resisted or eluded 
tho forces of Germany which descended from the Alps under the 
Imperial standard of tho Othos. The first and greatest of those 
Saxon iiiinces was comxielled to relinquish the siege of Bari : the 
second, after the loss of his stoutest lashops and barons, escaxied 
with honour from the bloody field of Crotona (a.d. 083). 

§ 8. Tho establishment of the Kornians in the kingdoms of 
Haplcs and Sicily is an event most romantic in its origin, and in its 
consequences most imj)ortant both to Italy and the Kastern emxnre. 
The broken iirovinces of the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens were 
exxiosed to every invader, and every sea and land weie invaded by 
tho adventurous spirit of tho Scandinavian j^initcs. After a long 
indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample territory was 
accepted, occupied, and named, by tho aSTormans of France : they 
renounced their gods for the God of the Christians ; and the dukes 
of Nonnandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of the successors 
of Charlemagne and Cax^et. The savage fierceness which they had 
brought from the snowy mountains of Norway was redned, wiihoiit 
being corraptc<l, in a wurmer climate ; the companions of Rollo 
insensibly mingled with the natives ; they imbibed the manners, 
language, and gallantry of the French nation ; and, in a martial 
age, the Normans might claim the jialm of valour and glorious 
achievements. Of the fashionable sux^erstilions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Borne, Italy, and the Holy Land. 
In one of these pious visits to the cavern of Mount Garganus in 
Apulia, which had been sanctified by the apx)arition of tlio arch- 
angel Michael, they were accosted by a stranger in ibo Greek habit, 
but who soon rovealjed himself as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal 
foe of the Greek empire. His name was llelo ; a noble citiaien of 
Bari, who, after an unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new 
allies and avengers of his country. The bold api^earanoe of the 
Normans revived his hopes and solicited his confidence : they 
listened to the complaints, and still more to tho x^romises of the 
patriot- On their return to Normandy they kindled a spark of 
enterprise, and a small but intrepid band was freely associated for 
the deliverance of Apulia (a.b, 1016). They passed the Alps by 
TOparate roads, and in the disguise of pilgrims ; hut in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bonp they were saluted by the chief of Bari, who 
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supi’)lied the more indigent with arms and horses, and instantly led 
them to the field of action. In the first conflict their valour pre- 
vailed ; hut in the second engagement they were overwhelmed by 
the numbers and military engines of the Greeks, and indignantly 
retreated with their faces to the enemy. The unfortunate Melo 
ended his life a suppliant at the couit of Germany : his Norman 
followers, excluded from their native and their promised land, 
wandered among the hills and valleys of Italy, and earned their 
daily subsistence hy the swoid. To that formidable sword the 
princes of Capua, Beneventum, Salerno, and Naples alternately 
appealed in their domestic quarrels ; the supeiior spirit and dis- 
cipline of the Normans gave victory to the side which they 
espoused ; and their cautious policy observed the balance of power, 
lest the preioondeiance of any rival state should render their aid less 
important and their service less profitable. Their first asylum was 
a strong camp) in the depth of the marshes of Campiania ; but they 
were soon endowed hy the liberality of the duke of Naj>les with a 
more plentiful and permanent seat. Eight miles from his residence, 
as a bulwark against Capua, the town of Aversa was built and forti- 
fied for their use (a.d. 1029) ; and they enjoyed as their own the 
corn and fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile district. 
The report of their success attracted every year new swanns of pil- 
grims and soldiers : the poor were urged hy necessity ; the rich 
were excited by hope ; and the brave and active spirits of Noimandy 
were impatient of ease and ambitious of renown. The first leader 
of the Normans was Count Bainulf ; and in the origin of society, 
pre-eminence of rank is the reward and the proof of supierior merit. 

§ 4, Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian 
emperors had been anxious to regain that valuable possession ; but 
their efforts, however strenuous, had been opposed by the distance 
and the sea. After a reign of 200 years, the Saracens were mined 
hy their divisions. The emir disclaimed the authority of the king 
of^'^unis ; the poeople rose against the emir ; the cities were usurped 
by the chiefs ; and the weaker of two rival brothers implored the 
friendship of the Christians. In every service of danger the Nor- 
mans were prompt and useful ; and five hundred knights, or war- 
riors on horseback, were enrolled under the standard of Maniaces, 
governor of Lombardy (a.b. 1 038). Before their landing the bro- 
thers were reconciled ; the union of Sicily and Africa was restored ; 
and the island was guarded to the water’s edge. The Normans led 
the van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. 
In two other battles the Normans were equally distinguished, and 
they essentially promoted the success of Maniaces, who reduced the 
greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor. But his 
xpiilitary fame was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the 
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division of the spoil the deserts of his brave anxiliaries were forgot* 
ten; and neither their avarice nor their piide could brook this 
injuiioiis treatment. Yet they dissembled till they had obtained a 
safe passage to the Italian continent : their brethren of Aversa 
sympathised in their indignation, and the province of Apulia was 
invaded as the forfeit of the debt (a.d. 1040—1043). Above 20 
years after the hist emigration, the NToimans took the field with no 
more than 700 horse and 500 foot. They defeated the Imperial 
troops in two successive battles ; the duke of Lombardy was mado 
prisoner ; the Apulians acquiesced in a new dominion ; and the 
four places of Bari, Otranto, Bruudusium, and Taientum were 
alone saved in the shipwreck of the Giecian fortunes. From this 
mra we may date the establishment of the Norman power, which 
soon eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve counts were 
chosen by the po|)iilav suftrage ; and ago, biitli, and merit were the 
motives of their choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts 
were appropriated to their use ; and each count ei ected a fortress in 
the midst of his lands, and at the head of his vassals. In the centre 
of the province the common habitation of Melplii was reserved as 
the metropolis and citadel of the republic ; a house and separate 
quarter was allotted to each of the twelve counts ; and the national 
concerns were regulated by this military senate. The first of his 
peers, their president and general, was entitled Count of Apulia ; 
and this dignity was conferred on William of the iron arm. 

§ 5, The Normans of Apulia were seated on the verge of the two 
empires, and, according to the policy of the hour, they accoxited the 
investiture of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany or Con- 
stantinople. But the firmest title of these adventurers was the 
right of conquest : they neither loved nor trusted ; they were 
neither trusted nor beloved ; the contempt of the princes was mixed 
with fear, and the fear of the natives was mingled with liatrcd and 
resentment. Every object of desire tempted and gratified the 
rapaciousnesis of the strangers, and the avarice of their chiefs xvas 
only coloured hy the more specious names of amhition and glory. 
The twelve counts were sometimes joined in a league of injustice ; 
in their domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils of the peoifie ; 
the virtues of William were buried in his grave ; and Drogo, his 
brother and successor, was better qualified to lead the valour, than 
to restrain the violence, of his peers. Under the reign of Constan- 
tine Monomachus, the policy, rather than benevolence, of the 
Byzantine court attempted to relieve Italy from this adherent mis- 
chief, more grievous than a fiight of barbarians. The Latin powers 
were solicited against the common enemy, and an offensive alliance 
was formed of the pope and the two emperors of the East and W est . 
But the power of Constantine was distracted by a Turkish war, the 
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mind of tlie emperor Henry III. was feeble and irresolute, and the 
pape Leo IX., who had crossed the Alps to solicit the assistance of 
the emperor, returned with only a guard of 700 Swabians and some 
volunteers of Lorraine. In his long progress from Mantua to Bene- 
ventum a vile and promiscuous multitude of Italians was enlisted 
under the holy standard. Hrogo had been murdered in a church by 
the emissaries of the G-reek emperor ; but his spirit survived in his 
brother Humphrey, the third count of Apulia. In the neighbour- 
hood of Civitella the hTormans attacked, broke, routed, and pursued 
the Italian multitudes, who fought without discipline and fled with- 
out shame. The Germans fought with bravery, but after a severe 
conflict they were encompassed by the squadrons returning from the 
pursuit, and died in their ranks with the esteem of their foes and 
the satisfactipn of revenge. The gates of Civitella were slant against 
the flying pope, and he was overtaken by the pious conquerors, who 
kissed his feet to implore his blessing and the absolution of their 
sinful victory (a.d. 1053). The pojie listened to the offers of a 
beneficial treaty, deserted an alliance wbich he had preached as the 
cause of God, and ratified the past and future conquests of the 
Normans. By w’hatever hands they had been usurped, tbe 
vinces of Apulia and Calabria were a part of the donation of Con- 
stantine and the patrimony of St. Peter : the giant and the 
acceiDtance confirmed the nintnal claims of the pontiff and the 
.adventurers. They xaromised to support each other with sxuiitual 
and temporal arms ; a tiibute or quit-rent of twelve pence was 
afterwards stipulated for every plough-land, and since this memo- 
rable transaction the kingdom of Naples has remained above 700 
years a fief of the Holy See. 

§ 6. Robert Gniscard sjarang from a race of vaZvassors or 
nerefs, of the diocese of Coutances, in the Lower Normandy ; the 
castle of Hanteville was their honourable seat ; and his father Tan- 
cred was conspicuous in the court and army of the duke. Two 
marriages made him the father of twelve sons, who were educated 
at Ebme by tbe impartial tenderness of his second wife. But a 
narrow patrimony was insufficient for this numerous and daiing 
progeny : two only remained to perpetuate the race and cheaish 
their father’s age ; their ten brothers, as they successively attained 
the vigour of manhood, departed from the castle, passed the Alps, 
and joined the Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were 
prompted by native spirit : their success encouraged their younger 
brethren ; and the three first in seniority, William, Lrogo, and 
Humphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their nation and the founders 
of the new republic. Robert was the eldest of the seven sons of the 
second marriage, and even the reluctant jiraise ofif his foes has 
endowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier and a statesmam 
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His lofiy stature siirpn-ssed tlie tallest of his army ; his limhs were 
cast in the true proportion of strength and gracefulness ; and to the 
decline of life he maintained the patient vigour of health and tli© 
commanding dignity of his foim. His complexion was ruddy, his 
shoulders were broad, his hair and beard were long and of a haxen 
colour, his eyes sxiarklcd with fire, and his voice, like that of 
Achilles, could inixircss ohcdicnco and terror amidst the tumult of 
battle. His boundless ambition was founded on the consciousness 
of superior worth ; in the pursuit of gieatncss he was never arrested 
hy the scrux)les of justice, and seldom moved by the feelings of 
liumanity ; though not insensible of tame, the choice of o|)en or 
clandestine means was determined only by his xiresent advantage. 
The surname of &uiscard* was ax)i>lied to this master of political 
; wisdom, which is too often confounded with the xiractice of dissimu- 
lation and deceit, and llohert is piaised by the Apuhan x>oet for 
excelling the cunning of Ulysses and the elocpiencc of Cicero. After 
the death of Humphrey the tender age of his sons excluded them 
from the command ; they weio reduced to a private estate by the 
ambition of their guaulian and uncle ; and Giiiscard was exalted on 
a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and geneial of the republic. 
AViih an increase of authority and of force, ho resumed the conquest 
of Oalabiia, and soon aspired to a rank that slioiild laise him for 
ever above the heads of his equals. Nicholas the (Second confeired 
on Robert and his posterity the ducal title, with the investiture of 
Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which 
his sword could rescue from the schismatic Cheeks and the unbe- 
lieving Saracens. The Hermans confiimcd hy their suffrage the 
judgment of the vicar of Christ : the soldieis hailed with joyful 
acclamations their 'v aliant duke ; and the counts, his former equals, 
pronounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indig- 
nation (a.d. lOCO). After this inauguration Robert styled himself, 
“ Ry the grace of God and St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
hereaffer of Sicily and it was the labour of 20 years to deserve 
and realise these lofty appellations. ^ 

§ 7. The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the limits 
I of the jiroscnt kingdom of Naples ; and the countries united by his 
p ^ arms have not been dissevered by the revolutions of 700 years. The 
I monarchy has been composed of the Greek provinces of Calabria and 
Apulia, ^ of the Lombard principality of Salerno, the republic of 
Amalp>hi, and the inland dependencies of the large and ancient 
I duchy of Beneventum. Three districts only were exempted from 
.;fehe common law of subjection — ^the first for ever, and ike two last 
I till the middle of the succeeding century. The city and immediate 

I ^ The Norimn writers aad editors most coiiveisant with their owni idiom 
Qu^card or ^W*scard by Callidltis, a cuiunng man. 
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territory of Beneveixto Lad been transfen*ed, by gift or excbange, 
from the G-erman emperor to the Roman pontiff; and although this 
holy land was sometimes invaded, the name of St. Petei was finally 
more potent than the sword of the hTormans. Their first colony of 
Aversa subdued and held the state of Caxma, and her princes were 
reduced to beg their bread before the palace of their fathers. The 
dukes of liTaxjles, the x>rcsent metropolis, maintained the x^op^^^l^^ 
freedom under the shadow of the Byzantine empire. 

§ 8. Among the new acquisitions of Guiscaid the science of 
Salerno and the tiadc of Amalx^hi may detain for a moment the 
curiosity of the reader. I. At Salerno a school, the first than arose 
in the daikness of Buioiie, was consecrated to the healing art : the 
conscience of monks and bishoxis was reconciled to that salutary and 
lucrative piofession ; and a crowd of x>atients of the most eminent 
rank and most distant climates invited or visited the x>hysioians of 
Salerno. They were x^iotected by the Norman conquerors ; and 
Gniseaxd, though bred in arms, conld discern the merit and value 
of a philosox^her. After a pilgrimage of 39 years, Constantine, an 
African Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the language 
and learning of the Arabians ; and Salerno was enriched hy the 
practice, the lessons, and the writings of the puxoil of Avicenna, 
II. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and 30 to the south of 
Naxoles, the obscure town of Amalphi displayed the x^ower and re- 
wards of industry. The land, however fertile, was of narrow extent ; 
hut the sea was accessible and open : the inhabitants first assumed 
the office of supplying the western world with the manufactures and 
productions of the Bast ; and this useful traffic was the source of 
their opulence and freedom. The government was popular, under 
the administration of a duke and the supremacy of the Greek 
emiaeror. Bifty thousand citizens were numbered in the walls of 
Amalphi ; nor was any city more abundantly provided with gold, 
silver, and the objects of x^iecious luxury. The mariners who 
swarmed in her port excelled in the theory and x^^actice of naviga- 
tionr^nd astronomy ; and the discovery of the compass, which has 
opened the globe, is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the commodities, of 
Africa, Arabia, and India ; and their settlements in Constantinople^ 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, acquired the privileges of 
independent colonies- After 300 years of prosperity Amalphi was 
oppressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the jealousy 
of Pisa ; but the poverty of the x^resent inhabitants is yet ffignified 
by the remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of royal 
merchants. 

§ 9. Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tanc|ed, had been 
detained m Normandy by Ms own and his father’s ag'e. H® 
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accepted the WGlcome summons ; hastened to tlio Apulian camp 
and deserved at first the esteem, and afterwards the envy, of his 
elder brother. Their valour and ambition were equal ; but the 
youth, the beauty, the elegant manners, of Roger, engaged the dis- 
interested love of the soldiers and j)eople. With his brother’s sanc- 
tion and sup>port, Roger undertook the conquest of Sicily, of which 
the Grreeks had been unable to keex'* x'*ossessioii. After a war of 
30 years (a.d. 1060-1090), Roger, with the title of great count, 
obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful island of 
the Mediterranean. A remnant of Christian natives had jiromoted 
the success of the Normans : they were rewarded by the triumxih of 
the cross. The island was restored to the jurisdiction of the Roman 
X^ontiff; new bishops were xdanted in the princix>al cities ; and the 
clergy was satisfied by a liberal endowment of chinches and monas- 
teries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil magis- 
trate. Instead of resigning the investiture of benefices, he dexter- 
ously axqilied to his own xnofit the iiaj^al claims : the suxn-emacy of 
the crown was secured and enlarged by the singular bull which 
declares the xu'inces of Sicily hereditary and x^eipetual legates of the 
Holy See. 

§ 10, To Robei-t Guiscard the conquest of vSidly ivas inoie glo- 
rious than beneficial : tlie x‘‘Ossession of Ax>ulia and Calabria was 
inadequate to his ambition ; and he resolved to embrace or create 
the first occasion of invading^ perbax^s of subduing, the Roman cin- 
X>ii*c of the East. One of the daughters of Robert was betrothed, in 
a tender age, to Constantine, the son and heir of the emperor Michael. 
But the throne of Constantinople was shaken by a revolution : the 
Imperial family of Ducas was confined to the x>ific-cc or the cloister ; 
and Robert dexfiored and resented the disgi’ace of his daughter and 
the expulsion of his ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father 
of Constantine, soon ax‘>x*)eared at Salerno, and related the adventures 
of Ms fall and flight. Ho was acknowledged by the duke, and 
adorned with the pomp and titles of Imperial dignity: yet this 
Michael, by the confession of the Greeks and Latins, ^vas a x>ageant 
and an impostor ; a monk who had fled from his convent, ox a do- 
mestic who had served in the palace. The fraud had been contrived 
by the subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted that, after this x'>tetcnder 
had given a decent colour to his arms, he would sink, at the nod of 
the conqueror, iuto his primitive obscurity. After two years’ in- 
cessant preparations the land and naval forces of Robert were assem- 
bled at Otranto, at the heel, or extreme promontory of Italy. 
Thirteen hundred knights of Norman race or discixduie formed the 
sinews of the army, which might ho swelled to 30,000 followers of 
every denomination. These forces were convoyed in safety to the 
opposite coast of Epirus, and Robert proceeded to lay siege to Du- 
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razzo, the western key of the empire, which was guarded by a nn- 
merons garrison of Albanians and Macedonians, who, in every age, 
have maintained the character of isoldiers (a.d. 1081). In the pro- 
secution of his enterprise the courage of Gniscard 'was assailed by 
every form of danger and mischance. Part of his fleet was destroyed 
by a tempest, and the remainder by the Greek fire of the imperial 
galleys. The camp was afflicted -with a pestilential disease; 600 
knights perished by an inglorious death; and the list of burials 
amounted to 10,000 persons. Under these calamities the mind of 
Gniscard alone was firm and iu'vincible. He defeated with great 
slaughter an army which the emperor Alexius led in person to the 
relief of the town ; Durazzo at length fell into the hands of the 
Nformans (a.d. 1082, Feb.) ; but near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final surrender of the place. From 
Durazzo the Norman duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or 
Albania ; traversed the first mountains of Thessaly ; approached 
Thessalonica ; and made Constantinople tremble. A more pressing 
duty suspended the prosecution of his ambitious designs. By ship- 
wi*eck, pestiience, and the sword, his aimy was reduced to a third 
of the original numbers ; and instead of being recruited from Italy, 
be was informed of the mischiefs and dangers which had been pro- 
duced by bis absence : the revolt of the cities and barons of Apulia ; 
the distress of the pope ; and the approach or invasion of Henry 
king of Germany. Presuming that his peison was sufficient for the 
public safety, he lepassed the sea in a single brigantine, and left the 
remains of the army under the command of his son Bohemond and 
of the Norman counts. The son of Gniscard trod in the footsteps 
of his father. ATter winning two battles against the emperor, he 
descended into the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, which 
contained the treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. In 
the neighbourhood of this city the events of w-ar were protracted and 
balanced. The courage of Bohemond was always conspicuous, and 
often successful ; hut his camp was pillaged by a stratagem of the 
Greei^ ; the city was impregnable ; and the venal or discontented 
counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and enlisted in 
the service of the emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople 
with the advantage, rather than the honour of victory. After eva- 
cuating the conquests which he could no longer defend, the son of 
Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was embraced by a father who 
esteemed his merit, and sympathised in his misfortune. 

§ 11. Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies of 
Robert, tbe most prompt and powerful was Henry IH., king of Ger- 
many and Italy, and futime emperor of tbe West. Henry was the 
sincere adversary of the Noimans, the allies and vassalf of Gregory 
VIL, his implacable foe. The long quarrel of the throne and mitre 
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Had been recently kindled by the zeal and ambition of that hanglity 
priest ; the king and the jpope had degraded each other ; and each 
had seated a rival on the temporal or sphitiial throne of his an- 
tagonist. After the defeat and death of his Swahian rebel, Henry 
descended into Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, and to drive 
from the Vatican the tyrant of the chinch. But the Boinan peop)l6 
adhered to the cause of Gregory ; and the city was thrice metfectiially 
besieged by the king of German^'. In the fouith year (a.b. 1084) 
ho connipted, as it is said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 
whose estates and castles had been ruined by the war. The gates, 
the bridges, and fifty hostages weie delivered into ins hands : the 
anti-pope, Clement III., was consecrated in the Lateran : the grate- 
ful pontiff crowned his protector in the Vatican ; and the emperor 
Henry fixed his residence in the Caxntol, as the law ful successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the Se])tizonimii w^^ero 
still defended by tho nephew' of Gregory : tlie pope himself was 
invested in the castle of vSt. Angelo ; and his last hoi">c %vas in the 
courage and fidelity of his Horman vassal. Nor wns he disa]>pointed. 
Unfurling the holy banner, Guiscard resolved to fly to the relief of 
the prince of the apostles: the most numeious of Ins armies, GOOO 
horse and 30,000 foot, wns instantly assembled ; and his march 
from Salerno to Rome was animated by the luiblic applause and 
tho promise of the divine favoiu*. llcmy, invincible in CG battles, 
trembled at his approach ; exhorted the Romans to persevere in their 
allegiance; and hastily retn^ated three days befoio the entrance of 
the Normans, In less than three years the son of Tailored of 
Hautevillo enjoyed the glory of delivciing the pope, and of com- 
pelling the two empierors, of the East and West, to fly before his 
victorious arms. But the tihimxih of Robert wns clouded by the 
csalamities of Rome. By the aid of the friends of Gregory tho walls 
had been perforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction was still 
powerful and active ; on the third day the iiecHfic rose in a furious 
tumult 5 and an hasty word of the conquei or, in his defence or 
revenge, was the signal of fire and pillage. The Saracens of Sicily, 
the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy city of the Christians ; 
many thousands of the citizens, in the sight and by the allies of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a 
spacious quarter of the city, from tho Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual solitude. 

§ 12, In the same year of the flight of the German emperor the 
indefatigable Robert resumed the design of his Eastern conquests 
(a.b. 1084). Alexius, apprehensive of a second attack, had assidu- 
ously laboxtfed to restore the naval forces of tlie empire, and ob- 
tained from the republic of Venice the assistance of a powerful fleet 
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By tJie union of the Greeks and Yenetians the Adriatic was covered 
with an hostile fleet ; bnt the I^orman troops crossed the sea in 
safety, and landed on the coast of Epirus, With 20 sti’ong and 
well-appointed galleys their intrepid duke immediately sought the 
enemy. The dominion of the sea was disputed in three engage- 
ments, in sight of the isle of Corfu ; in the two former the skill and 
numbers of the allies were superior ; but in the third the hTormans 
obtained a final and complete victory. The winter season suspended 
the progress of Eobert ; with the return of spring he again aspired 
to the conquest of Constantinople; hut, instead of traversing the 
hills of Epirus, he turned his aims against Greece and the islands. 

In the isle of Cephalonia his projects were fatally blasted by an 
epidemical disease: Eobert himself, in the 70th year of his age, 
expired in his tent (a-D. 1035). This premature death might allow 
a boundless scope for the imagination of his future exploits, and the 
event sufllciently declares that the hTorman greatness was founded 
on his life. Without the appearance of an enemy a victorious army 
dispersed or retreated in disorder and consternation, and Alexius, 
who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. Eoger, 
his second son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble sta- 
tion of a duke of Apulia ; the esteem or paitiality of his father left 
the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his sword. The national 
tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first crusade against 
the infidels of the East opened a more splendid field of glory and 
conquest. 

§ 13. The male line of Eobert Guiscard was extinguished, both 
in Aiiulia and at Antioch, in the second generation ; hut his younger 
brother became the father of a line of kings ; and the son of the 
great count was endowed ■with the name, the conquests, and the 
spiiit of the first Eoger (a.d. . The heir of that hTor- 

man adventurer was born in Sicily, and at the age of only four 
years he succeeded to the sovereignty of the island. On the death 
of his cousin William of Apulia, the grandson of Eobeit, Eoger 
saiM from Palermo with seven galleys, cast anchor in the hay of 
Salerno, received, after ten days’ negociation, an oath of fidelity 
from the Noxman capital, and extorted a legal investiture from the 
reluctant popes, who could not long endure either the friendship or 
enmity of a powerful vassal (a.d. 1127). The sacred spot of Beiie- 
vento was respectfully spared, as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but ^ 
the reduction of Capua and Naiiles completed the design of his / 
uncle Guiscard ; and the sole inheritance of the Norman conquests ( 
was possessed by the victorious Eoger. A conscious superiority of 
power and merit p)rompted him to disdain the titles of duke and of 
count ; and the isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of ^he continent 
of Italy, might form the basis of a kingdom which would only yield 
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to tlie monarcHes of France and England. Eoger X)crs-aaded tlie 
pontilf Aiiaclotus to confer upon liim tlic title of kin^of Sicily ; bjiit 
the legitimacy of this pontiff was attacked hy the ‘ adverse election 
of Innocent II. ; and while Anacletus sat in the Yatican, the suc- 
cessful fugitive was acknowledged hy tho-'^tions of Europe, The 
infant monarchy of Eoger was shaken, and almost overthrown, hy 
the unlucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron; and the sword of 
Lothaire II. of Grermany, the excommunications of Innocent, the 
fleets of Eisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, were united for the ruin 
of the Sicilian rohher. After a gallant resistance the Norman prince 
was driven from the continent of Italy, and a new dnkc of Ajinlia 
was invested hy the pope and the emperor. But their friendship 
was of short and precarious duration: the German armies soon 
vanished in disease and desertion : the Ajmlian duke, with all his 
adherents, was exteiminated by a conqnci'or who seldom forgave 
either the dead or the living ; like his predecessor Leo IX., the 
feeble though haughty pontiff became the captive and friend of the 
Normans ; and their reconciliation was celebrated by the eloquence 
of Bernard, who now revered the title and virtues of the king of 
Sicily. 

Eoger next turned his arms against the Saracens of Africa, His 
first conquest was the island or rock of Malta, which was inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily. In successive expeditions the king 
of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of Tripoli, Mahadia, 
Tunis, Safax, Oapsia, Bona, and a long tract of the sea-coast ; the 
fortresses were garrisoned, the country was tributary, and a boast 
that it held Africa in subjection might be inscribed with some 
flattery on the sword of Eoger. After his death that sword was 
broken ; and these transmarine possessions were neglected, evacuated, 
or lost, under the troubled reign of his successor. 

Since the decease of Kobert Guiscard the Normans had relin- 
quished, above 60 years, their hostile designs against the empire of 
the Bast. The policy of Eoger solicited a public and jorivate union 
with the Greek princes, whose alliance would dignify his rcga?7cha- 
racter: he demanded in marriage a daughter of the Comnenian 
family, and the first steps of the treaty seemed to promise a favour- 
able event. But the contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors 
exasperated the vanifcy of the new monarch ; and the insolence of 
the Byzantine court was expiated, according to the laws of nations, 
by the sufferings of a guiltless people. With a fleet of 70 galleys, 
George, the admiral of Sicily, appeared before Corfu ; and both -^e 
island and city were delivered into his hands hy the disaffected 
inhabitants (a.d. 1146). In this invasion the Normans spread 
themselves by sea, and over the provinces of Greece; and the 
venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, was violated by 
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rapine and cruelty. The admiral of Sicily advanced as far as Oon- 
stantinople, wMcla he insulted with impunity in the absence of the 
emperor. But Manuel soon collected a powerful fleet : in his home- 
ward voyage George lost 19 of his galleys, which were separated 
and taken : after an obstinate defence Corfu implored the clemency 
of her lawful sovereign ; nor could a ship, a soldier, of the Horman 
prince, be found, unless as a captive, within the limits of the Eastern 
empire (a.d. 1149). 

§ 14. Manuel followed up his success by invading Italy : in the 
course of two campaigns he reduced Apulia and Calabria (a.d. 1165), ; 
and professed his design of chasing the barbarians beyond the Alps. * 
By the gifts and promises of their Eastern ally, the free cities were 
encouraged to persevere in their generous struggle against the des- 
potism of Erederio Barbarossa ; the walls of Milan were rebuilt by 
the contributions of Manuel ; and he poured, says the historian, a 
river of gold into the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the 
Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity of the Yenetians. The 
pride of Manuel disdained and rejected a barbarian colleague ; his 
ambition was excited by the hope of stripping the purple from the 
German usurpers, and of establishing in the West as in the East his 
lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. But these Italian con- 
quests, this universal reign, soon escaped from the hand of the 
Greek emperor. During the quarrel between Frederic and the 
pontiff Alexander III., the latter had cultivated the alliance of the 
Greek emperor ; but after his re-union with Frederic, Alexander 
excommunicated the adherents of Mamiel, and pronounced the final 
separation of the churches, or at least the empires, of Constantinople 
and Rome. The free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered 
their foreign benefactor, and, without preserving the friendship of 
Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of Yenice. Manuel was glad 
to grant to the NTonnans a peace or truce of 30 years ; the king of 
Sicily accepted as a gift the regal title ; and acknowledged himself 
the military vassal of the Roman empire (a.d. 1156). The Byzan- 
tine"T)£esars acquiesced in this shadow of dominion, without expect- 
ing, perhaps without desiring, the service of a Norman army ; and 
the truce of SO years w^as not disturbed by any hostilities between 
Sicily and Constantinople. About the end of that period, the throne 
of Manuel was usurped hy an inhuman tyrant, who had deserved 
' the abhorrence of his country and mankind : the sword of Wflliam 
II., the grandson of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Com- 
nenian race ; and the subjects of Andronicus might salute the 
strangers as friends, since they detested their sovereign as the worst 
of enemies (a.d. 1185). The Normans expatiate on the rapid pro- 
gress of the four counts who invaded Romania with a fleet and 
army, took Thessalonica, the second city of the empire, and gained 
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many victories "botli on sea and land. A revolution wLicli piinislied 
the crimes of Andronicns had united against tho Franks (he zeal and 
courage of the successful insurgents : 10,000 were slain in battle ; 
and Isaac Angolus, the new emi’JCior, might indulge his vanity or 
vengeance in the treatment of 4000 cai^tives* Such was tho event 
of the last contest between tho Greeks and ISTomians : before tho 
expiration of 20 years tho rival nations 'were lost or degraded in 
foreign servitude; and tho successors of Constantine did not long 
survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

§ 15. The sceptre of Roger successively devolvtal to his son and 
grandson, William I., surnamed the Bad (a.d. 1151—1100), and 
William II., surnamed tho Good (a.d. IIOG— 1180). The legitimate 
male posterity of Tailored of Haute ville was cxiinefc in the iwson 
of the second William ; hut his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had 
married tho most powerful prince of the age ; and Henry YL, 
the son of Frederic Barharossa, descended from tho Alps, to claim 
the Imperial crown and the inheritance (vf his wife. The Normans 
raised to tho throne of Sicily, Tancred, the graudstui of the tirst 
king, whose hiith was illegiiiinate, hut whose civil and military 
virtues shone wntliont a hlemish. Buring four years, tho tcini of 
his life an<l leign, ho .stood in arms on the farthest verge of the 
Apulian froiitier against the powers of Germany ; hut after his 
decease the kingdom of his widow and infant son fell without a 
struggle, and Henry pursued his viciorious march from Caiaia to 
Palermo (a.d. 1194). Tho jmung king, his mother and sisters, and 
the nobles of both sexes, iveio se]>aratcly confined in the fortresses 
of tho Alps, and, on the slightest rumour of rehelhun, the captives 
wei'c deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Ten 
years after tins revolution, tho French monurchs annexed to their 
crown the duchy of Normandy (a.d. 1201) : the sceptre of her 
ancient dukes had been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of lYilliam 
the Conqueror, to the hoxtse of Plantagcnet ; and tho adventurous 
Normans, who had raised so many trophies in France, Ihigland^and 
Ireland, in Apiilia, Sicily, and the East, were lost^ either in victory 
or servitude, among the vanquished naiions. 
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THE TUBES. 

§ 1, The Turks; Mahmud the GhaaneTide : overlh.ro'w of the Ghazneyides. 
. Dynasty of the Seljukians: reign, and character ^of Togrul B^. 
Reign of Alp Arslan. § 4. Reign of Malefe >3hah. § 5. Division of 
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the Seljukian empire. § 6. Conquest of Asia Minor by the Turks, § 7. 

The Seljukian kingdom of Roum. § 8. State and pilgumnge of Jomsalem. 

§ 9, Conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks. 

§ 1. From the isle of Sicily the reader must transport himself be- 
yond the Caspian Sea to the original seat of the Turks or Turkmans, 
against whom the first crusade was prixicip>ally directed. "While 
Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Nforman lance, a swarm of 
these northern shepherds overspread the kingdoms of Persia ; their 
iR'inces of the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid empire 
from Samarcand to the confines of Greece and Egypt, and the Turks 
have maintafhed their dominion in Asia Minor till the victorious 
crescent has been planted on the dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes was Alahmoud, the 
Ghassnevide, who reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia one 
thousand years after the biith of Christ (a.i>. 997-1028), His 
father Sebuctecin was a slave of a lieutenant of the Sanianidcs, who 
ruled over Transoxiana and Chorasan, and who still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliiDh of Bagdad. The master of Sebuctecin broke, 
by his revolt, the bonds of X)olitical skavery : and the slave ascended 
to the supreme command of the city and province of Ghasini, as the 
son-in-law and successor of his grateful master. Mahmoud assumed 
the title of Stdiem ; and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana 
to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores of the Caspian to 
the mouth of the Indus. The principal source of his fame and 
riches was the holy war which he waged against the Gentoos of 
Hindostan ; but the history of his twelve celebrated expeditions is 
foreign to this narrative. He was succeeded by his son Massoud 
(a.d. 1028-1038), whose throne and dynasty were overthrown by the 
Turkmans, who dwelt on the eastern side of the Caspian sea. 

§ 2. The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to the 
election of a sultan ; and, if the probable tale of a Latin historian 
deserves any credit, they determined by lot the choice of their new 
master. A number of arrows were successively inscribed with the 
name of a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they were drawn Trom 
the bundle by the hand of a child, and the impoxiant prize was ob- 
tained by Togrpl (a.d. 1038—1063), the grandson of Seljuk, 
whose surname was immortalised in the greatness of his posterity. 
The blind determination of cliance was justified by the virtues of 
the successful candidate. By his aims the Ghaznevides were ex- 
pelled from the eastern king<loins of Persia, and gradually driven 
to the banks of the Indus, in search of a softer and more wealthy 
conquest. Having embraced with fervour and sincerity the religion 
of Mahomet, the son of Seljuk imbibed a lively reverence for the 
successor of ihe prophet. But that sublime character was still 
disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, and each of the 
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ri-vals was solicitous to prove Ms title in tlie judgment of the 
strong, though illiterate barbarians. Togrul declared himself in 
favour of the caliph of Bagdad, who named the Seljukian sultan 
his temporal vicegerent over the Moslem world. As Togrul exe- 
cuted and enlarged this important trust, ]je was called to the 
deliverance of the caliph Gayem, and obeyed the holy summons, 
which gave a new kingdom to his arms. In the palace of Bagdad 
the commander of the faithful still slumbered, a venerable phantom. 
His servant or master, the x^rince of the Bowides, could no longer 
protect him from the insolence of meaner tyrants ; and the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris were oppressed by the revolt of the Turkish and 
Arabian emirs. At the head of an irresistible force the sultan of 
Persia marched from Hamadan : the prince of the Bowides disap- 
peared ; and the heads of the most obstinate rebels weie laid at the 
feet of Togrul (a.d. 1055). After the chastisement of the guilty, 
and the restoration of peace, he entered Bagdad in tiiumph, and was 
solemnly declared in presence of the faithful the temporal lieutenant 
of the vicar of the piophet. In a second visit to Bagdad the Selju- 
kian prince again rescued the caliph from his enemies ; and devoutly, 
on foot, led the bridle of his mule from the prison to the palace. 
Their alliance was cemented by the mariiage of TogruTs sister with 
the successor of the prophet. In this revolution the Ahhassidcs 
acquired a larger measure of liberty and power. On the throne of 
Asia the Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the domestic admi- 
nistration of Bagdad ; and the commanders of the faithful were re- 
lieved from the ignominious vexations to which they had been 
exx)Osed by the presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and degeneracy of the 
Saracens respected the Asiatic provinces of Borne ; which, hy the 
victories of NTicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, had been extended as 
far as Antioch and the eastern boundaries of Armenia. Twenty- 
five years after the death of Basil, his successors were suddenly 
assaulted hy an unknown race of barbarians, who united the Scythian 
valdhr with the fanaticism of new proselytes, and the art and riches 
of a powerful monarchy. The myriads of Turkish horse overspread 
a frontier of 600 miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of 
130,000 Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian prophet. 

§ 3. As Togrul left no children, his nephew Alp Arslan suc- 
ceeded to the title and prerogatives of sultan (a.d. 1063—1072). The 
arms of Togrul had not made any deep or lasting imiDression upon 
the Greek empire ; but Alp Arslan permanently annexed to Ms do-j 
minions the important provinces of Armenia and Georgia (a.d. I 
1065—1068), His alarming progress compelled the Greek empress 
Eudocia to give herself and her sceptre to the hand of ^ soldier ; and 
Bomanus Diogenes was invested with the Imperial purple. In the 
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palace^ Diogenes was no more than tLe Ims'baiid of Biitlocia : in tlia 
camp, lie was tLe emperor of the Romans, and he sustained that 
ohWacter with feeble resources and invincible courage. In three 
laborious campaigns the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates : 
in the fourth and last, Eomanus undertook the doliveranc© of Ar- 
menia (a.b. 1068-1071), On the report of this bold invasion, which 
threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene of 
action at the head of 40,000 horse. In the battle which ensued the 
Greeks were defeated with immense loss, and the em|)oror fell into 
the hands of the sultan. Alp Arslan treated his captive with cour- 
tesy, and released him on his promising to ]>iiy a million jiieccs of 
gold as a ransom, and an annual tribute of 300,000. Hut no sooner 
did Romanus reach the confines of the empire than he was iufonned 
that the and xn'ovinccs had disclaimed tbeir allegiance to a 

cajitivo ; a sum of 200,000 jiieces was iiainfull^’ collected ; and the 
fallen monarch transmitted this iiart of his ransom, with a sad con- 
fession of his impotence and disgrace. The generosity, or x>erhaps 
the ambition, of the sultan x>rcxDared to esxx)usc the cause of his ally ; 
but his designs were x^^’ovented by tho defeat, imxnisonment, and 
death of Romanus Diogenes. 

In the following year (a.d. 1072) Alp Arslan undertook the con- 
quest of Turkestan, the oilgmal seat of the house of Beljuk. lie crossed 
the Oxus ; but bis x>rogress was retarded by tho governor of Berzeni ; 
and Josexdi tho Oarizinian x'^resumed to defend liis fortress against 
the X’owers of the East. When lie was jiroduced a cax>tive in the 
royal tent, the sultan severely xexwoached his obstinate folly ; and 
tho insolent rcx>hes of the lebel x>rovokrd a sentence, that ho should 
be fastened to four stakes and left to expire in that x>ainfui situation. 
At this command the desperate Caiiziuian, drawing a dagger, rushed 
headlong towards the throne : tho guards raised their battle-axes; 
their zeal was checked by Arp Arslan, the most skilful archer of the 
age : ho drew his bow, but his foot slqiped, the arrow glanced aside, 
and he received in liis breast tho dagger of Josex^h, who was in- 
stantly cut in pieces. The wound was mortal ; aird the Ttffkish 
prince bequeathed a dying admonition to the pride of kings. “ In 
my youth,” said Alp Arslan, “I was advised by a sage to humble 
myself before God ; to distrust my own strength ; and never to de- 
spise the most contemptible foe, I have neglected idieso lessons ; 
and my neglect has been deservedly punished.” 

§ 4. Alp Arslan was succeeded by Ms eldest son 
(a.d. 1072-1092), who, by his personal merit and the extent of his 
empire, was the greatest prince of his ago. Beyond the Oxus he 
reduced to Ms obedience the cities of Boohaxa, Carizme, and Samar- 
cand, and cfashed each rebellious slave or independent savage who 
dared to resist. He passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last btniridary 
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of Persian ciYilisation : tlie hordes of Turhestan yielded to Ms supre- 
macy : and his name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of 
Gashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From 
the Chinese frontier he stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feu- 
datory sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of 
Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Je- 
rusalem, and the spicy gi-oves of Arabia Felix. Instead of resigning 
himself to the luxury of his haram, the shepherd king, both in 
peace and war, was in action and in the field. By the perpetual 
motion of the royal cam]D each province was successively blessed 
with his presence ; and he is said to have perambulated twelve 
times the wide extent of his dominions, which surpassed the A.siatio 
reign of Gyrus and the caliphs. Of these expeditions the most 
pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca : the freedom and 
safety of the caravans were protected by his arms ; and the desert 
was cheered by the places of relief and refreshment which he insti- 
tuted for the use of his brethren. In the peaceful prosperity of his 
reign the cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with mosques and colleges : and the language and literature of Persia 
revived under the house of Seljuk. The sultan directed his atten- 
tion to the reformation of the calendar, which was effected by a 
general assembly of the astronomers of the Bast. By a law of the 
prophet the Moslems are confined to the irregular course of the 
lunar months ; in Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution 
of the sun has heen known and celebrated as an annual festival j 
but after the fall of the Magi an empire, the intercalation had been 
neglected ; the fractions of minutes and honrs were multiplied into 
days ; and the date of the spring was removed from the sign of 
Aries to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was illustrated by the 
Gelalcean, aira ; and all errors, either past or future, were coriected 
by a comxiutation of time, w^hich surpasses the Julian, and ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style.’*' 

§ The gieatness and unity of the Turkish empire expiied in 
the pel son of Malek Shah. His vacant throne was disputed by his 
brother and his four sons ; and, after a series of civil wars, the treaty 
which reconciled the surviving candidates confirmed a lasting sepa- 
ration in the JPersiafi dynasty, the eldest and principal branch of 
the house of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties were those of 
Kerman^ of Syria, and of Mourn : the first of these commanded an 
extensive, though obscure, dominion on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean ; the second expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and Da- 
mascus ; and the third, our peculiar care, invaded the Roman pro- " 
Vinces of Asia Minor. The generous xrolicy of Malek contributed to ^ 

^ The Gelalsean sera (Gelaleddia, Glory of the Faith, was one of the names 
or titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the xvth of March, 471 — 1079« 
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tlieir elevation. : lie allowed tlie princes of his Mood, even those 
whom he had vanquished in the held, to seek new kingdoms worthy 
of their ambition ; nor was he displeased that they should draw 
away the more ardent spirits who might have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his family and nation, 
the great sultan, of Persia commanded the obedience and tribute of 
his royal biethren ; hut after the death of Malek the hands of union 
and subordination were relaxed and finally dissolved : the indulgence 
of tlie house of Seljuk invested their slaves with the inheritance of 
kingdoms ; and, in the Oriental style, a crowd of pi inces arose from 
the dust of their feet. 

§ 6, A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, the son of Izrail, the 
son of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle against Alp Arslan. His five 
sons, strong in arms, and eager for revenge, unsheathed their sci- 
'>^ ihitars against the son of Alp Arslan. The two aniiies expected 
the signal, when the caliph, forgetful of the majesty which secluded 
him from vulgar eyes, interx^osed his venerable mediation. “ Instead 
of shedding the blood of yonr bretbren, unite your forces in a holy 
war against the Greeks, the enemies of God and liis apostle.’* They 
listened to his voice ; the sultan embraced his rebellious kinsmen ; 
and the eldest, the valiant Soliman, accex)tcd the royal standard, 
which gave him the free conquest and hereditary command of the 
provinces of the Roman empire, from Arzeronm to Constantinople 
and the unknown regions of the "West (a.u. 1074}. Accompanied 
by liis four brothers, he passed the Euphrates : the Turkish camp 
was soon seated in the neighbourhood of K-utaieli in Phrygia ; and 
his flying cavalry laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont 
and the Black Bea. Since the decline of the empire the peninsula 
of Asia Minor had been exx>osed to the transient though destiuctive 
inroads of the Persians and Saracens ; but the fruits of a lasting 
conquest were reserved for the Turkish sultan ; and his arms were 
introduced by the Greeks, who aspired to reign on the mins of their 
country. Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the feeble son 
of Eudocia had trembled under the weight of the Imperial cfbwn, 
till the provinces of the East and West were lost in the same month 
by a douMe rebellion : of either chief Nicephoras W'as the common 
name ; but the surnames of Bryennius and Bofcomates distinguish 
‘the European and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather their 
promises, were weighed in the divan ; and, after some hesitation, 
Soliman declared himself in favour of Botoniates, opened a free 
passage to his trooi^s in their march from Antioch to Hice, and 
joined the banner of the crescent to that of the cross. After his 
ally had ascended the throne of Constantinople, the sultan was hos- 
pitably entertf^ined in the suburb of Ohrysopolis or Scutari ; and a 
body of two thousand Turks was transported into Europe, to vlicse 
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dexterity and courage the new emperor was indebted for the defeat 
aiqjd captivity of his rival Bryennins. But the conquest of Europe 
was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of Asia ; Constantinople was 
dej^rived of the obedience and revenue of the provinces beyond the 
Bosporus and Hellespont ; and the regular progress of the Turks, 
who fortified the passes of the rivers and mountains, left not a hope 
of their retreat or expulsion. Alexius, who succeeded NTicephorus 
Botoniates, sought the friendship of Soliman ; and it was not till 
after the sultan’s death that the emperor extended as far as jN’ico- 
media, about 60 miles from Constantinople, the eastern boundary of 
the Boman world. Trebizond alone, defended on either side by the 
sea and mountains, preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the 
ancient character of a Greek colony, and the future destiny of a 
Christian empire. 

§ 7. Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment of 
the Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor was the most deplorable loss 
which the church and empire had sustained- By the propagation of 
the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved the name of Gazi, a holy chani- i 
pion ; and his new kingdom of the Bomans, or of Mourn, was added ] 
to the tables of Oriental geography. It is described as extending 
from the Euphiates to Constantinople, from the Black Sea to the 
confines of Syria. By the choice of the sultan, NTice, the metro- 
polis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace and fortress ; the seat 
of the SeljuMan dynasty of Bonm was planted 100 miles from Con- 
stantinople ; and the divinity of Christ was denied and derided in 
the same temple in which it had been pronounced hy the first general 
synod of the Catholics. Antioch and the dependent cities, as far as 
Laodicea and the confines of Aleppo, yielded to the Sultan. From. 
Baodicea to the Thracian Bosporus, or arm of St. George, the con- 
quests and reign of Soliman extended SO days’ journey in length, 
and in breadth about 10 or 15, between the rocks of Bycia and the 
Black Sea. The Tuikish ignorance of navigation protected for a 
while the inglorious safety of the emperor ; hut no sooner had a fleet 
of 2@0 ships been constructed by the hands of the captive Greeks, 
than Alexius trembled behind the walls of his caxutal. His plain- 
tive epistles were dispersed over Europe to excite the compassion of 
the Batins, and to paint the danger, the weakness, and the riches of 
the city of Constantine, 

§ 8. But the most interesting conquest of tie Seljukian Turks | 
was that of Jerusalem, which soon became the theatre of nations. ^ 
In their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated the 
assurance of their religion and property, but the articles were inter- 
preted by a master against whom it was dangerous to dispute ; and 
in the 400 years of the reign of the caliphs the politi<sal climate of 
Jerusalem was exposed to the vicissitudes of storms and sunshine* 
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By the increase of proselytes and popnlation the Alahometans might 
excuse their usurpation of tlireo-fonrtlis of the city : but a peculiar 
quarter was reserved for iho patriarch with his clergy and people'; a 
tribute of two iiioccs of gold was tho pi ice of xu'otectioii ; and the 
sepulchre of Olirist, with the church of the Hesurrection, was still -> 
left in the hands of his votaries. Of these votaries the most nu- 
merous and icspectablc iiortion were strangers to Jerusalem ; the 
X>ilgriniages to the Holy Hand liad been stimulated, rather ,tban siip- 
iwossed, by the conquest of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasm which 
had always iwoinijted these iwilous journeys was nouiishcd 113^ the 
congenial passions of grief and indignation. A crowd of ]>ilgrims 
from the East and West continued to \ it»it the hol3’- sepulchre and 
the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially at the A‘stival of Easter ; 
and the Greeks and Latins, the Nestonans and Jacobites, the Copts 
and Ahyssiniaus, the Armenians and Georgians, maintained the 
chapels, the clerg3', and the iX)or of their respective communions. 
Tho pro-emiiienco was assorted 113- the spirit and nuiiibeis of the 
Franks, and the greatness of Charlemagne protected both tho Latin 
ihlgrims and the Catholics of the East. In the dechne of the Car- 
lovingian monarchy the repnhlic of Amalphi promoted the interest 
of trade and religion in iho East. n<T vessels transpoited tlie Latin 
p>ilgrims to tho coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and dt'served, by their 
useful imports, the favoxir and alliance of the Eatiniite caliphs: an 
annual fair was instituted on Mount Oalvaiy ; and tlic Italian mer- 
chants founded the convent and hosxuial of Bt. J<.>hn of Jerusalem, 
the cradle cT the monastic and militaiy order which afterwards reigned 
in the isles of Kliodcs and of Malta. 

The revolution which transferre<l the sceptre from the Abbassides 
to the Fatimites was a heuefit rather than an injmy to tho Ilol3^ Land. 

A sovereign resident in Egyi:)t was more sensible of tho importance of 
Christian trade ; and the emirs of Palestine were less remote from 
the justice and power of the throne. But the third of these Patimite 
caliphs was the famous a frantic youth, who was delivered 

by his impiety and dGSx>otism from the fear either of God or^man, 
and whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and folly. At first the 
caliph declared himself a zealous Musulman ; but his %'anity was 
soon flattered by the hope of introducing a new religion ; he aspired 
above the fame of a prophet, and styled himself the visible image of 
the Most High God, who, after nine apparitions on earth, was at 
length manifest in his royal pjerson. At the name of Ilakcm, the 
lord of the living and the dead, every knee was bent in religious 
adoration ; his mj'steries were performed on a mountain near Cairo ; 
16,000 converts had signed his profession of faith ; and at th© present 
hour a free aud w^like people, the Druses of Mount Libanus, are 
persmicled of Hie Hf© and divinity of a and tyrant. In hi a 
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divine ciiaracter Hakem hated the Jews and Christians, as the 
servants of his rivals, while some remains of prejudice or prudence 
still pleaded in favour of the law of Mahomet. The temple of the 
Christian world, the church of the Resurrection, was demolished to 
its foundations ; and imuoh labour was exhausted to destroy the cave 
in the rpck which properly constitutes the holy sepulchre (a,d. 
1009). After the assassination of Hakem the succeeding caliphs 
resumed the maxims of religion and policy : a free toleration was 
again granted ; with the pious aid of the emperor of Constantinople 
the holy sepulchre arose fiom its ruins ; and the j)ilgrims returned 
in greater numbers to the sacred spot. In the sea-voyage of Pales- 
tine the dangers were frequent, and the opportunities lare ; hut the 
conversion of Hungary opened a safe communication between Ger- 
many and Greece. Among the Fianks the zeal of pilgrimage 
vailed beyond the example of former times, and the roads were 
covered with multitudes of either sex and of every rank, who pro- 
fessed their contempt of life so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned tire care 
of their dominions, and the numbers of these pious caravans were a 
prelude to the armies which marched in the ensuing age under the 
banner of the cross. 

§ 9. After the defeat of the Romans the tranquillity of the Fa- 
timite caliphs was invaded by the Turks. They weie repulsed fiom 
EgyxDt, hut they conquered Syria and the Holy Land. The house 
of Seljuk reigned about 20 years in Jerusalem (a.b. 1076-1096) ; 
but the hereditary command of the holy city and territory was in- 
trusted or abandoned to the exair Ortok, the chief of a tribe of 
Turkmans. The Oriental Christians and the Latin pilgrims de- 
plored a revolution which, instead of the regular government and 
old alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the iron yoke of 
the sti angers of the North. A sxiirit of native barbarism, or recent 
zeal, prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of every sect : the 
pat 1 larch was diagged by the hair along the pavement and cast into 
a d-ajj-geon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of his fiock ; and 
the divine woiship in the church of the Resimection was often dis- 
turbed by the savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic tale ’ 
excited the millions of the West to march under the standard of 
the cross to the relief of the Holy Land ; and yet how trifling is the 
sum of these accumulated evils, if compared witli the single act of . 
the sacrilege of Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by 
the Latin Christians I A slighter ^provocatio n inflamed the more 
irascible temper of their descendants : sx^^irit. hn,r3 ,a,nsen,.nLrQli- 

; a nerve was touched of exquisita 
to the heart of Europe^ 


feeling ; and the sensation vibrated 
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§ 21. III. Third Crusade: Conquest of Egypt by the Turks: end of the 
Fatimite calipiljt^. § 22. Beign and character of Sedadin, § 23. Conquest 
of Jearusalem. by Saladia. § 24. Sic^e of Acre, § 25, March and death 
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of Frederic' Harbarossa. §20. Ricbard of England in Palestine ; bis treaty 
and dej)artttre : death of Saladin. § 27. IV. V. Fourth and Fxfth 
Crxjsades. § 28. The Emperor Frederic II. m Palestine. § 29. VI. 
Sixth Crusade : St. Loms : his captivity. § 30. VII. Seventh Ceu- 
^ bade : death of St. Louis. § 31. The loss of Acre and the Holy Land. 

§ 1. I. The first Crusade, a.d. 1095—1099. — About 20 years after 
the epng-uestr of Jerusalem by the Turks, the holy sepulchre was 
visited by gin' hermit of the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in 
the province of Picardy in Prance. His resentment and sympathy 
were excited by his own injuries and the oppression of the Christian 
name ; he mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly 
inquired if no hopes of relief could be entertained from the Greek 
emperors of the East. The patriarch exposed the vices and weak- 
ness of the successors of Constantine. I will rouse,’* exclaimed 
the hermit, “ the martial nations of Europe in your cause and 
Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit. The astonished 
patriarch dismissed him with epistles of credit and complaint ; and 
no sooner did he land at Bari than Peter hastened to kiss the feet 
of the Roman pontiff. His stature was small, his appearance con- 
temptible ; but his eye was keen and lively, and he possessed that 
vehemence of speech which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of 
the soul. Pope Urban II. received him as a prophet, applauded his 
glorious design, promised to support it in a general council, and 
encouraged him to jiroclaim the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
Invigorated by the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous missionary 
traversed, with speed and success, the provinces of Italy and France. 
His head was bare, his feet naked, his meagre body was wrapped in 
a coarse garment ; he bore and displayed a w^eighty crucifix ; and 
the ass on which he rode was sanctified, in the public eye, hy the 
service of the man of God. He preached to innumerable crowds in 
the churches, the streets, and the highways : the hermit entered 
with equal confidence the palace and the cottage ; and the people 
was impetuously moved by his call to repentance and arms. The 
most p^fect orator of Athens might have envied the success of his 
eloquence : the rustic enthusiast inspired the passions which he felt, 
and Christendom expected with impatience the counsels and decrees 
of the supreme pontiff. 

§ 2. Urban summoned a council at Placentia, which was nu- 
merously attended (a.d. 1095, March). The ambassadors of the 
Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, were introduced to plead the 
distress of their sovereign, and the danger of Constantinople, which 
was divided only by a narrow sea from the victorious Turks, the 
common enemies of the Christian name. At the sad tale of the 
misery and iierils of their Eastern brethren the assembly burst into 
tears : the most eager champions declared their readiness to march i 
GIBBON. ^ 2 N 
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and iiio Greek ambassadors were dismissed witli the assurance of a 
speedy and powerful succour. But the prudent Urban adjourned 
the final dccisioir io a second synod, which he i^rox^osed to celebrate 
iu some city of Fiance in the antunin of the same year. The short 
delay would propagate the flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmeat 
hope was in a nation of soldiers still xn'oiid of the pre-cnuucnce of 
their name. A latent motive of affection or vanity might iniiuence 
the choice of Urban : he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Clugny, and the first of his countrymen who ascended the throne 
of Ht. Peter. In the month of November a second council assembled 
at Cierniont, not less numerous or respectable than the synod of 
Placentia. From the synod of Placentia the rumour of the great 
design had gone forth among the nations : the clergy on their return 
had xweached iu every diocese the merit and gloiy of the deliverance 
of the Holy Land ; and when the poxm ascended a lofty scallbld in 
the market-iilace of Clermont, his elocpieucc was addressed to a 
well-prepared and impatient audience. His topics were ohvicus, his 
exhortation was vehement, las success inevitable. The orator was 
interrupted by the shout of tbousauds, Avho with one voice, and in 
their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, “Cod wills it, Clod wills it ! ” 
“ It is indeed ibo will of ( hul,^’ replied the pope ; “ and let this 
mom arable word, the inspiration suiely of the Holy Spirit, be for 
ever adopted as your cry of l)atlle, to animate the devotion and 
courage of the champions of Cduist. Ills cross is the symbol of your 
salvation ; wear it, a red, a l)loody cross, as an external mark, on 
your bi’casts or shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable 
engagement,” dlie proposal wars joyfully accepted ; great numbers, 
both of the clergy and laity, impiossed on their garments the sign 
of the ci'oss ; the poxie prockaimed a ^denary indulgeiico to those 
who should enlist under the sacied banners ; and their departure for 
the Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the Assumx>tion, the 
16th of August, of the ensuing year (a.i>. 109()). 

§ 3, This day was anticipated by the thoughtless and needy crowd 
of plebeians ; and I shall briefly despatch the calamities which they 
inflicted and suffered before I enter on flic more serious and suc- 
cessful enterprise of the chiefs. Early In the spring, from the con- 
fines of France and Lorraine, above 60,000 of the populace of both 
sexes flocked round the first missionary of the crusade, and jiressed 
Mm, with clamorous impiortunity, to lead them to the holy sepulchre. 
The hermit, assuming the character, without the talents or authority, 
of a general, impelled or obeyed the forward impulse of Ms votaries 
along the hanks of the Bhine and Danube. The first party moved 
Under the command of his lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, a 
Xaliant, thpugh needy soldier. He was followed by Peter With 
,40,000 men ; and thdr rear wa^ pressed by an herd of 200,000, the 
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most stupid and savage refuse of tlie people, wlio mingled with their 
devotion a hrutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. 
In Bulgaria, which they had plundered, great numbers of them were 
cut to pieces ; hut the emperor, who respected the pilgrimage and 
succour of the Latins, conducted them by secure and easy journeys 
to "Constantinople, and advised them to await the arrival of their 
brethren. For a while they remembered their faults and losses, but 
no soonei; were they revived By the hospitable entertainment, than 
their venom was again inflamed ; they stung their benefactor, and 
neither gardens, nor palaces, nor churches, were safe from their 
depredations. For his own safety, Alexius allured them to pass over 
to the Asiatic side of the Bosporus ; but their blind impetuosity 
soon urged them to desert the station which he had assigned, and 
to rush headlong against the Turks, who occupied the road of Jeru- 
salem. They separated in quest of prey, and themselves fell an easy 
prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour that their foremost 
oompamons were rioting in the spoils of his capital, Kihdge- Arslan, 
the successor of Soliman, tempted the main body to descend into the 
plain of ISTice : they were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows, and 
a pyramid of bones informed tbeir companions of the place of their 
defeat. Of the first cnisackvi's, 300,000 had already perished before 
a single city was rescued from the infidels, before their graver and 
more noble brethren bad completed the preparations of their enter- 
prise, 

§ 4. ‘None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their per- 
sons in the first crusade. The religious ardour was more strongly 
felt by the princes of the second order, who held an important place 
in the feudal system. Of the leaders of the first crusade, the first 
rank both in war and council is justly due to Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who was accompanied by his two brothers, Eustace and Baldwin, 
The four chief leaders of the French, the ITormans, and the Britons, 
were Hugh, count of Vermandois, sumamed the Great, brother of 
the king of Fiance ; Eohert, duke of FTormandy, the eldest son of 
WilliSfcm the Conqueror ; another Eobert, count of Flanders, and 
Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes. In the south 
of France the command was assumed by Adhemar, bishop of Buy, 
the pope’s legate, and by Raymond, coxmt of St. Giles and Toulouse, 
who added the prouder titles of duke of Harbonne and marquis of 
Provence, The Hermans of the south of Italy were led by Bohe- 
m‘ond, son of Bobei-t Guiscard, already famous by bis double victoiy 
Over the Greek emperor : he was accompanied by his cousin Tancred, 
in whose accomplished character we discover all the virtues of a 
perfect knight, the true spirit of chivalry, wMcli was at an 
•effect and a cause of the crusades. • 

§ 5. As soon as their leaders wore relieved by the absence of the 

» 2 3sr 2 
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plebeian multitude, they eaconraged each other, by interviews and 
messages, to accomplish their vow, and hasten their departure. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence for so many myriads of men and 
horses engaged them to sepaiate their forces : their choice or situa- 
tion determined the road ; and it was agreed to meet in the neigh- 
boiU'hood of Constantinopjle, and from thence to begin their operations 
against the Turks. From the banks of the Meuse and the Moselle, 
' Godfiey of Bouillon follo’vved the direct way of Germany, .Hungary, 
and Bulgaria. After an easy journey through Lombardy, from 
1 / Turin to Aquiieia, Baymond and his provincials inarched forty 
da^'S through the savage country of Dalmatia and Slavonia. His 
r march between Duraszo and Constantinople was harassed, without 
being stopped, by the peasants and soldiers of the Greek emperor ; 
and the same faint and ambiguous hostility was iiropared for the 
lemaining chiefs, who passed the Adriatic from the coast of Italy, 
Bohemond had arms and vessels, and foresight and discipline ; and 
his name was not forgotten in the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. 
The nobles of France pressed forwards with the vain and thoughtless 
ardour of which tlieir nation has been sometimes accused. From 
the Alj)s to Apulia the march of Hugh, the Great, of the two 
Heberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a wealthy country, 
and amidst the applauding Catholics, was a devout or triumphant 
progress : they kissed the feet of the Roman pontiff ; and the 
golden standard of St. Peter was^ delivered to the hi other of the 
French monarch. But in thi^^^||i. m piety and pleasure they 
neglected to secure the season almJ^e means of their embarkation : 
the winter was insensibly lost : their troops were scattered and 
corrupted in the towns of Italy. They separately accomplished 
their pj^ssage, regardless of safety or dignity ; and within nine 
months from the feast of the Assumpition, the day appiointed by 
Urban, all the Latin princes had reached Constantinople. But the 
count of Yei’mandois was produced as a captive ; his foremost 
i vessels were scattered by a tempest ; and liis person, against the 
law of nations, was detained by the lieutenants of Alexius. ^ 

§ 6. In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd 
who was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes : he had 
prayed for water ; the Ganges was turned into his grounds, and his 
hock and cottage were swept away by the inundation. Such was 
the fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the Greek emperor 
Alexius Oomnenus. In the council of Placentia his ambassadors 
had solicited a moderate succour, perhaps of ten thousand soldiers ; 
but he was astonished by the approach of so many pxitent chiefs and 
fanatic nations. During the winter Alexius, by his skill and dili- 
gence, prevented the union of any two of the confederate armies at 
the same moment under the walls of Constantinople^ On the return 
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of spring 1097), Godfrey was persuaded to occupy a pleasant 
and plentiful camp in Asia ; and no sooner Rad lie passed the Bos- 
porus than the Greek vessels were suddenly recalled to the opposite 
shore. The same policy was repeated with the succeeding chiefs, 
who were swayed by the example, and weakened by the departure, 
of their foremost companions ; and before the feast of the Pentecost 
not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of Europe. Alexius suc- 
ceeded in* extorting from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solemn promise that they would either lestore, or 
hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble and loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire. Their independent spirit was fired at the mention 
of this foreign and voluntary servitude : they successively yielded 
to the dexterous application of gifts and flattery ; and the first pro- 
selytes became the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to mul- 
tiply the companions of their shame. The pride of Hugh of Ver- 
mandois was soothed by the honours of his captivity and in the 
brother of the French king the example of submission was prevalent 
and weighty. The best and most ostensible reason was the impos- 
sibility of passing the sea and accomplishing their vow without the 
licence and the vessels of Alexius ; but they cherished a secret hope, 
that, as soon as they trod the continent of Asia, their swords would 
obliterate their shame, and dissolve the engagement, which on his 
side might not be very faithfully performed. 

§ 7. The principal force of the crusaders consisted in their 
cavalry ; and when that . forc^ ^as mustered in the plains of 
Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants on horseback 
amounted to 100,000 fighting men, completely armed with the 
helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers deserved a 
strict and authentic account ; and the flower of European chivalry 
might furnish, in a first effort, this formidable body of heavy horse. 
A part of the infantry might he enrolled for the service of scouts, 
pioneers, and archers ; hut the promiscuous crowd were lost in their 
own disorder ; and we depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on 
the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of Count Baldwin, in the esti- 
mate of 600,000 pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the priests and 
monks, the women and children, of the Latin camp. Though this 
number is mcredible, yet the myriads that pressed forwards on the 
holy pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishment to themselves and 
to the Greeks. The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour 
under the same donht of a vague and indefinite magnitude ; but I 
am inclined to believe that a larger number has never been con- 
tained within the lines of a single camp than at the siege of Nice, 
the first operation of the Latin princes. Of their troops, the most 
numerous portion were natives of France : the Low Countries, the 
banks of the Bhine, and Apulia sent a powerful reinforcement; 
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some bands of adventurers were drawn from Spain^ Lombardy, and 
England ; and from the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or 
S<x>tland issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at hom^ 
but unwarlike abroad. Only a small remnant of the pilgrims, who 
passed the Bosporus, was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre* 
Their northern constitution was scorched by the rays, and infected 
by the vapours, of a Syrian snn. They consumed, with lieedless 
prodigality, their stores of water and iirovision : their -numbers 
exhausted the inland coitntry : the sea was remote, the Greeks were 
iinfiicndly, and the Christians of every sect fled before the vora- 
cious and cruel rai>ine of their brethren. In the dire necessity of 
famine, they sometimes roasted and devoxiied the flesh of their 
infuit or adxxlt captives. Among the Turks and Baracens, the 
idolaters of Europe were rendered more odious by tbe name and 
roxmtation of cannibals ; the sjugs, who introduced themselves into 
the kitchen of Bohemond, were sliowii several human bodies 
turning on the spit : and the aitful Norman encouraged a rexiort 
which increased at the same time the abhorrence and the terror of 
the infidels. 

§ 8. From their first station in the neighbourhood of Kicomedi% 
the crusaders advanced in successive divisions ; passed the con- 
tracted limit of the Greek emiure ; and commenced, by the siege of 
his cax)ital, their pious warfare against the Turkish sultan. In the 
Space of seven weeks much labour and blood were exxiended, and 
some progress was made on the side of the besiegers. But the 
Turks could protract their I'esistance and secure their escaxie, as 
long as they weio masters of the lake Ascanitis, which stretches 
several miles to the westward of the «ity. The means of conquest 
were siix>l)lied by the x^^^'^idence and industry of Alexius ; a great 
number of boats was transxiorled on sledges from the sea to the 
lake ; bTice was invested by land and water ; and a Greek emissary 
persuaded the inhabitants to accept his master’s protection, and to 
save themselves, by a timely surrender, from the lage of the savages 
of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at least of hox>e, the cru- 
saders thirsting for blood and plunder, were awed by the Imx^erial 
banner that streamed fiom the citadel ; and Alexius guarded with 
jealous vigilance this important conquest (a.u. 1097, June 20). 
Tbe murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by honour or interest ; and 
after an halt of nine days they directed their march towards Phry- 
gia. A few miles before they reached D orylmu m they were attacked 
by Eilidge- Arslan, whose whole force is loosely stated by the Christ- 
ians at 200,000, or even 860,000 horse- After a hard-fought battle 
the Turks were defeated (July 4) ; and the importance of the victory 
was proved by the hasty retreat of the sultan, who evacuated the 
kingdom of Bourn, and hastened to implore the aid, and kindle thu 
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resentment, of Ms Eastern brethren. In a march of 600 miles the 
crusaders traversed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted land and 
deserted towns, without finding either a friend or an enemy, 

§ 9. To improve the general consternation, Tancred, and Bald- 
win, the brother of Godfrey, were detached from the main army 
with their respective squadrons of five and of seven hundred hnights. 
They overian in a rapid career the hills and sea-coast of Cilicia ; 
but the pafoud injustice of Baldwin at length provoked the patient 
and generous Italian, and they turned their consecrated swords 
against each other in a private and profane quarrel. Honour was 
the motive, and fame the reward, of Tancred, but fortune smiled on 
the more selfish enterprise of his rival. He was called to the assist- 
ance of a Greek tyrant, who had been suffered, under the Turkish 
yoke, to reign over the Christians of Edessa. Baldwin accepted the 
character of his son and champion, but no sooner was he introduced 
into the city than he inflamed the people to the massacre of his 
father, occupied the throne and treasure, extended his conquests over 
the Mils of Armenia and the plain of Mesojiotamia, and founded the 
first principality of the Franks or Latins, which subsisted 47 years 
beyond the Euphrates (a.b. 1097-1144). 

§ 10. Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and even 
the autumn, were completely wasted ; hut it was resolved at once 
to lay siege to Antioch. Whatever strength and valour could per- 
form in the field was abrmdantly discharged by the champions of 
the cross : hut in the slow and successive labours of a siege the cru- 
saders were supine and ignorant, without skill to contrive, or money 
to purchase, or industry to use the artificial engines and imple- 
ments of assault. At the end of seven months, after the ruin 
of their cavalry and an enormous loss by famine, desertion, and 
fatigue, the piogress of the crusaders was imperceptible, and their 
success remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohe- 
mond, had not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. The 
Christians of Antioch were numerous and discontented : Phirou^ a 
Syria's, renegade, had acquired the favour of the emir and the com- 
mand of three towers, and the merit of his repentance disguised to 
the Latins, and perhaps to himself, the foul design of perfidy and 
treason. A secret correspondence, for their mutual interest, was 
soon established between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento ; and 
Bohemond declared in the coimcil of the chiefs that he could deliver 
the city into their hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of An- 
tioch as the reward of Ms service, and the proposal which had been 
rejected by the envy, was at length extorted from the distress of his 
equals. The nocturnal surprise was executed by the French and 
Norman princes, who ascended in person the scaling-ladders that 
were thrown from the walls ; their new proselyte embraced and in-^ 
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trocliiced tlio servants of Clarisi, the army rushed throngli tho gates, 
and the Moslems soon fomid that, although mercy was hoiH'ksa, 
resistance was impotent (a.p. 1098, June 3). But the citadel still 
refused to surrender, and tlie victors themselves were speedily en- 
compassed and besieged by the iniiiinierahie forces of Kerb oga ^ 
prince of ACosul, who, with 28 Turkish emirs, ailvanced to the deli- 
verance of Antiocli. Fivc-and-twenty days the. C’hristu\na on 

the verge of destniction, and the proud lieutenant of the cahpli and 
the snltan left them only the choice of servitude or death, lliey 
were reduced to the last extremity by famine and disease : and 
for their salvation and victory they were indebted to the same 
fanaticism wliich had led them to the brink of ruin, I'hcir con- 
Menco was revived by the seasonable and splendid discovery of 
tho iionv x.AKcn. Tins pions fraud was concocted by a priest of 
the diocese of Marseilles, whose name vas Peter Partlu>h-iny, He 
■[pcsented himself at the door of the council chaiuber, to dist^hise an 
apparition of St. Andrew, which had been thrice reiterated ni his 
sleep, with a dreadful menace if he presumed tti suppress tlie com- 
mands of heaven. At Antioch,” said the apostle, ^Hn the church 
of my brother 8t. Peter, near the liigli altar, is conct*aled the stctd 
head of the lance that pierced the side of our Hedeemer. In three 
days, that instrument of eternal, and now of tmnporal, salvation, 
will be manifested to his disciides. Bearch, and yt‘ shall lind : bear 
it aloft in battle *, and that mystic weapon shall penetrate t!ie Siiuis 
of tho miscreants.” The revelation was accepted by Count 

Eaymond, whom his faithful subject, in th<‘ name of the apostle, 
had chosen for the giiardian of the holy lance. The experiment 
was resolved ; the head of a Saracen lance was hhlden by Bartho- 
lemy in the place which he had indicated; ami its discovery was 
sainted with a devout rapture. Tlie holy lance %vas drawn from its 
recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the vene- 
ration of the crusaders ; their anxious suspense burst forth in a 
general shout of joy and hope, and the desponding tnx>pa were ap^in 
inhamed with the enthusiasm of valorir. On the festival ^f 8t. 
Peter and St, Paul the gates of Antioch were thrown open : a martial 
psalm, Let tho Lord arise, and let his enemies be scattered I” was 
chanted by a procession of priests and monks ; the holy lance, in the 
absence of Baymond, was intrusted to the hands of Ida chaplain ; and 
its potent energy was heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or a 
rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three knights, in white gar- 
ments and resplendent arms, either issued, or seemed to issue, from 
the hills : tho voice of Adhemar, the pope’s legate, proclaimed them 
as the martyrs St, G-eorge, St. Theodore, and St. Maurice ; the 
tumult of b^tle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and the 
welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the imagination of a fanatic 
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army. On ihis memorable day they annihilated or dispersed the 
hpst of Turks and Arabians, which they might safely report to have 
consisted of 600,000 men (A.n. 1098, June 28) ^ 

§ 11. The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed tlioir 
invasion till the decline of the Turkish empire. Under the manly 
government of the three first sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were 
united in peace and justice. But at the time of the crusade, the 
inlieritance of Malek Shaw was disputed by his four sons ; and, in 
the vicissitudes of their fortune, the royal vassals were ignorant, or 
regardless, of the true object of their allegianco. The 28 emirs who 
marched with the standard of Kerhoga were his rivals or enemies : 
their hasty levies wore drawn from the towns and tents of Mesopo- 
tamia and Sj^ria ; and the Turkish veterans were enix>loyed or con- 
sumed in the civil wars beyond tiro Tigris. The caliph of Egypt 
embraced this opportunity of weakness and discord to recover his 
ancient possessions ; and his sultan Aphdal besieged J orusalcm and 
Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in I'alestine the 
civil and ecclesiastical authority of the Fatimites, They heard with 
astonishment of the vast armies of Christians that had passed from 
Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges and battles which broke 
the power of the Turks, the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. 
But the same Christians were the enemies of the prophet ; and from 
the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the motive of their enterprise, 
which was gradually understood, w^ould urge them forwards to the 
banks of tire Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercoxirse of 
epistles and embassies, which rose and fell with the events of war, 
was maintained between the throne of Cairo and the camp of the 
Batins. But the answer of the crusaders was firm and uniform : 
they disdained to inquire into the private claims or possessions of 
the followers of Mahomet : whatsoever was his name or nation, Hie 
usurper of J erusalem was their enemy ; and it was only by a timely 
surrender of the city and province, their sacred right, that ho could 
deserve their alliance, or deprecate their impending and irresistible 
attack. 

§ 12, Yet this attack, when they wore within the view and reach 
of their glorious prize, was suspended above ten months after the 
defeat of Kerboga. The winter was consumed in discord and dis- 
order ; a sense of honour and religion was rekindled in the spring ; 
and the private soldiers, less susceptible of ambition and jealousy, 
awakened wdtli angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. In 
the month of May the relics of this mighty host proceeded from • 
Antioch to Laodicea : about 40,000 Latins, of whom no more than 
15,000 horse and 20,000 foot were capable of immediate service. 
Their easy march was continued between Mount Libanus and the 
ma-shore : their wants wore liberally supplied by the coasting traders 
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of Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large coiitribxitions from tlio 
emirs of Triiioli, Tyre, Bidon, Acre, and Caesarea, who granted 
free passage an<l promised to follow the examidc of Jenisaleiii, 
Prom Caesarea they advanced into the midland country, and en- 
camped at length under the walls of Jerusalem. By the experience 
of a recent siege, and a three years’ possession, the Baracens of 
Egypt had hcen taught to discern, and in some dc^gree to remedy, 
the defects of a i^laco which religion as well as honour hirlwle tliem 
to resign. Aladin, or iftikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, w'as intrusted 
with the defencG • and liis garrison is said to have con.^^isted of 40,000 
Tui'lcs and Arabians ; and if he could muster ‘J0,00() of the inha- 
bitants, it must bo confessed that the besieged were more numerous 
than tho besieging army. Had the diminished st length and num- 
bers of the Latins allowed them to gras}i the wiiole ciicumiVrt nee of 
4000 yards (about tw^o Iilnglish miles and a half), to what, us<'ful 
purpose should they have descended into the valley of lh‘n lUnuoiu 
and torrent of Kedron, or approached the precipices of the S‘uuli and 
cast., from whence they had nothing either to hope or fear? Their 
siege was more reasonably directed against the inallu'ui and w<‘^tem 
sides of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard on the 
first swell of Alouni Calvary: to the left, as far as Bt. Btepheifs 
gate, the line, of attack was continued by I'ancred aial the t\u) Ro- 
berts j and Comit Raymond established his cpiarters from the. citadtd 
to the foot of Mount Sion, which was no longer included within tho 
precincts of tho city. The siege lasted 40 days, but they w’cre 40 
days of calamity and anguish. A repetition of the old complaint of 
famine maybe xmxmted m some degiee to the %'oracioii8 or distaderly 
a})x»oiitc of tho Frank.s ; but the stony soil of Jerusalem is almost 
destitute of wnter; flic scanty springs and hasty torients w'ere dry 
in the summer season : nor ^vas the thiist of the besiegers relieved, 
as in the city, by the artificial supiply of cisterns and aijueducts. 
The circumjacent country is eqtially destitute of trees for ilic uses 
of shade or building ; but some largo beams were discovered In a 
cave by the crusaders : a wood near Bichcni, the enchanted gix’^m of 
Tasso, was cut down : the necessary timber was transported to the 
camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tailored ; and the engines w’cro 
framed by some Genoeso artists, who had fortunately lauded in the 
harbour of Jalfa. Two moveable turrets were constniclcd at tho 
expense, and in the stations, of the duko of Ix>n*aino ami the count 
of Toulouse, and rolled forwards to tho most neglected parts of the 
fortification. Raymond’s tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of 
the besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant and successful ; 
the enemies were* driven by his archers from the rampart ; the draw* 
bridge was let'down ; and on a Friday, at three In the afternoon, the 
day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious 
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on the walls of Jernsaleni (a.d. 1099, July 15). His example was 
followed on every side by the emnlation of valour ; and about 460 • 
years after the conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued from 
the Mahometan yoke. A bloody sa-crifice was offered by his mis- 
» taken votaries to the God of the Christians : they indulged them- 
selves seven doys in a promiscuous massacre; and 70,000 Moslems ‘ 
were put to the sword. The holy sepulchre was now free ; and the 
bloody victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and 
barefoot, with contrite hearts and in a humble posture, they ascended 
the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; kissed 
the stone which had covered the Saviour of the world ; and bedewed 
with tears of joy and xienitcnce the monument of their redemption. 

§ 13. Eight days after this memorable event, which po}ie IJi'han 
did not live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to tho election of a 
king, to guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. Hugh the 
Great and Stephen of Chartres had retired with some loss of reputa- 
tion, w^hich they strove to regain by a second crusado and an ho- 
nourable death. Baldwin was established at Edessa, and Bohemond 
at Antioch ; and the two Boberts, the duke of Noimandy and the 
count of Flanders, i)refeiTed their fair inheritance in tho West to a 
doubtful competition or a barren sceptre. Baymond declined all open 
pretensions to the crown, and the free, tho just, the unanimous voice 
of the army pioclainicd Godfrey of Bouillon the first and most 
worthy of the champions of Christendom. His magnanimity acccx}ted 
a trust as full of danger as of gloiy ; but in a city where his Saviour 
had been crovniccl with thorns, the devout |iilgrim rejected the 
name and ensigns of royalty ; and tlic founder of tho kingdom of 
Jerusalem contented himself with the modest title of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His government of a single year 
(a.i>. 1099-1100), too short for the public hax)piness, was intcrruxffcd 
in the first fortnight by a summons to the field, by the appioach of the 
vizir or sultan of Egy]>t, who had been too slow to p>revent, hut who 
was impatient to avenge tho loss of Jerusalem. His total o’v-er- 
throvrin the battle of Ascalon sealed the establishment of the I^iatins 
ill Syria, and signalised the valour of the French j-irinccs, who in 
this action bade a long farewell to the holy wars. After suspending 
before the holy sepulchre the sword and standard of tho sultan, the 
new king (he deserves tho title) embraced his departing companions, 
and could retain only with the gallant Tancred 300 knights, and 
2000 foot soldiers, for the defence of Palestine, 

§ 14. The infant kingdom of Godfrey consisted only of Jerusalem I 
and Jaffa, with about 20 villages and towns of the adjacent country. | 
Within this narrow verge the Mahometans were sMll lodged in some | 
impregnable castles ; and the husbandman, the trade^^, and the pil- I 
grim were exposed to daily and domestic hostility. By the arms of | 
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Godfrey himself, and of the two Baldwins, his hrotlicr and coitsin, 
who succeeded to the throne, the Latins hreathed with more ease 
and safety ; and at length they equalled, in the extent of their do- 
minions, the ancient princes of Judah and Israel. After the reduc- 
tion of the maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascjiioa, 
which were powerfully assisted hy the fleets of Yenice, Gecioa, and 
Fisa, and oven of Flanders and Norway, the range of sea-coast from 
^ Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt was possessed hy theddnistian 
i pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch disclaimed his siipnanacy, tlie 
' connts of Edcssa and Tripoli owned theinsidves the vassals of the 
' king of Jei'usalem : the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates ; and 
the four cities of Hems, Ilanmh, Bainascns, and Aleppo weie the 
only relics of the Mahometan conquests in Byria. The laws and 
language, the manners and titles, of the French nation and faitia 
church, were introduced into these transmarine cohinies. ''J'he 
whole legal militia of the kingdom could ntit exceed 11,000 men, 
a slender defence against the surronnding inyiiads of Baraeens and 
Turks; but the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem wa.s founded on the 
knights of the Hospital of St. John, and of the temple td' Solomon ; 
on the strange association of a monastic and military life, which 
fanaticism might suggest, but which policy must approve. Tlie 
fiower of the nobility of Europe asjdred to w’car the cross, and to 
profess the vows, of these respectable orders ; their spirit xmd dlscl- 
plino were immoital ; and the spniody donation of 28,000 fax ma, or 
manors, enabled them to support a regular force of cavalry and 
infantry for the defence of Palestine. The aUxSterity of the convent 
soon evaporated in tlie exei'cise of arms : the world was scandali8<‘d 
by the pride, avarice, and coiruption of these Christian soldiers; 
their chiims of immunity and jtirisdiction disturbed the harmony -of 
the church and state ; and tlic xniblic peace was ernlangered hy their 
jealous emulation. But in their most dissolute ]K*riod the knights 
of the hospital and temple maintained their fearless and fanatic cha- 
racter : they neglected to live, but they were prepared to die, in the 
service of Christ ; and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and oil^pring 
of the crusades, was transplanted by this institution from tlio holy 
sepulchre to the isle of Malta. 

§ 15. The laws which regulated the new kingdom wnre contained 
in the Assis b of Jeku salkm. a precious monument of feudal juris- 
pmidence. No sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the office 
of supreme magistrate than ho solicited the pxiblio and private ad- 
vice of the Latin pilgrims who were the best skilled in tho- statates 
and customs of Europe. From these materials, with tho coitnscl 
and approbation of the patriarch and barons, of ttes cleric and laity, 
he €X>naposcd«the new code, which was deposited in the holy se- 
pulchre, enriched with tho improvements of succeeding times, and 
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respectfully consulted as often as any doubtful question arose in tbe 
tijbuuals of Palestine. With the kingdom and city all was lost ; 
the fragments of the written law were preserved by jealous tradition 
and variable practice till the middle of the thirteenth century ; the 
code was restored by the pen of John d’lbelin, count of Jaffa, one 
of the principal feudatories ; and the final revision was accomplished 
in the year 1369 for the use of the Latin kingdom of Cyprus. 

§ 16. Two years after the capture of Jerusalem a host of soldiers 
and pilgrims from Lomhardy, France, and Germany followed in the 
footsteps of the first crusaders. This expedition is regarded as only 
a supplement to the first crusade, and may be dismissed in a few 
words. Soon after the captuie of Jeiusalcm, a swarm of pilgiims 
moved forward under the command of several princes, among whom 
were the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres 
(a.d. 1101). They marched in two columns, and if the fiist con- 
sisted of 260,000 peisons, the second might possibly amount to 
60,000 horse and 100,000 foot. These swarms weie destioycd in 
Anatolia by famine, jiestilence and the Turkish arrows ; and tlie 
princes only escaped with some squadrons of horse to accomplish 
tlicir lamentable pilgrimage. 

§ 17, The emperor Alexius may he compared to the jackal, who 
is said to follow the stcjis, and to devour the leavings, of the lion. 
Whatever had been his fears and toils in the passage of the first 
crusade, they woie amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits 
which he derived fiom the cxi>loits of tho Franks. His dexterity 
and vigilance secured their first conquest of Nice, and from this 
threatening station the Turks wcie compelled to evacuate the neigh- 
boui'hood of Constantinople. While the crusaders, with blind valour, 
advanced into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek im- 
proved the favourable occasion when the emirs of the sea-coast were 
recalled to the standard of tho sultan. The Turks were driven from 
the isles of Rhodes and Chios : the cities of Ei^hesiis and Smyrna, 
of Sardes, Philadelxfiiia, and Laodicca, were restored to the empire, 
wMcfe Alexius enlarged fi*om tho HellosxKtnt to the banks of the 
Mieander and the rocky shores of Pamphylia. It does not appear 
that tlie emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims over the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, but the borders of Cilicia and Syria were 
more recent in his possession, and more accessible to Ms arms. The 
great army of the crusaders was anniMlated or dispersed j the prin- 
cipality of Antioch was left without a head by the surprise and 
captivity of Bohemond ; his ransom had oppressed him with a 
heavy debt, and his Noiinan followers were insufficient to repel the 
hosrilities of the Greeks and Turks. In this distress Bohemond 
embraced a magnanimous resolution of leaving the deface of Antioch 
to his kinsman the faithful Tancxed, of arming the West against the 
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Bysaantine exapire^, and of executing tke design wlaicli lie inherited 
from the lessons and example of his father Giiiscard. His reception 
in France was dignified by tbe public ap] danse and his marriage 
with the king’s daughter ; and he rex'»asscd the Adiiatic at the head 
of 5000 horse and 40,000 foot, assembled from the most rtaiiote 
climates of Enroxio. The strength of Eurazzo and prudence of 
Alexins, the xirogress of famine and apxiioaeh of winter, e! in led his 
ambitions hopes, and the venal confederates ware seduced his 
standard. A tieaty of peace sus^wndi'd the fears of tlie Greeks, and 
they %vere finally dclivei*od by the death of an ailvorsary whom 
neither oaths could bind, nor dangoi's could appal, nor }>rosperity 
could satiate. His children succeeded to the principality Antioch, 
but the boundaries were strictly defined, the homage w*as dearly 
stipulated, and the cities of Tai’sus and lUalmistra ware restored to 
the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, tiny possessed 
the entire circuit from Trebizond to the 8>rian gales, d’he Bel- 
jiikian dynasty of Roum was separated on all sales from tla^ sea and 
their Mnsulman brctlinai; the pow’er of the sultans was shaken by 
the victories and even the defeats of the Franks ; and after tht* loss 
of Nice they removed their throne to Cogni or Icituium, an ;d*He.ure 
and inland town above dOO nules from ConstantiiRgile, hish'ad of 
tremhling for their caintal, the Comneniau princes wagt'd an oifen- 
sivo “war against the dhuks, and the first crusade ja-e vented the fall 
of the declining emx>iro, 

§ 18. II, Second Orusadff A.D. 11 47-1 149. The dangers of the 
Latins in Asia, and the preaching of Bt. I’ernard of (’lairvaux, were 
the causes of the second crusade. The Seljukian an bans had folhnved 
the common law of the Asiatic dynasties, the nnceaslng round of 
valotir, greatness, discord, degeneracy, and decay : their spirit and 
X>owor were unequal to tlie defence of religion, and the pious task 
was undertaken by their slav(‘s, the Atabe^ a Turkish name, which 
may bo translated by Father of tbcTTIhce. B(*vcral powerful emirs 
at tbe court of the Seljuks received this title, but the most distiu-* 
guished was Zctigliij Jho^ of Aleiix>o, which ho atjongth 

erected into an independent x>rincipalxty (a.b, 1127-1145). He first 
proved his arms against tbe Pranks in the defeat of Antioch : 30 
campaigns in the service of the caliph and sultan established hie 
military fame ; and he was invested with the command of Mosul, as 
tlie only champion that could avenge the cause of the prophet. 
The public hope was not disappointed : after a siege of 25 days he 
^ stormed the city of Edessa, and recovered from the Franks their 
conquests beyond the Euphrates^ and the martial tiibes of Curdistaja 
were subdued by the independent sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo. 
His son Hqnxeddin (a.o. 1145 - 1174 ) gradually united the Maho- 
metan powers^ added the kingdom of Bamascus to that of Alepi)0, 
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and waged a long and snccessful war against the Christians of Syria ; 
he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, and the 
Abhassides rewarded their faithful servant with all the titles and 
pierogatives of royalty. 

§ 19. The fall of Edessa and the conquests of the Atabcks made 
the nations of Europe tremble for tbo safety of their Latin brethren. 
Their Kcal was Mndled by the voice of St. Bernard, who, in speech, 
in writip.g, in action, stood high above his rivals and contemporaries. 
This remaikable man was horn about eight years before the first 
conquest of Jerusalem, of a noble family in Burgundy ; at the age 
of 23 he buried himself in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the 
primitive fervour of the institution ; at the end of two years he led 
forth her third colony, or daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux in 
Champagne ; and was content, till the hour of his death, with the 
humble station of ahhot of his community. By a vow of 

poverty and x^enance, by closing his eyes against the visible world, 
by the refusal of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux 
became the oiaole of Europe, and the founder of 160 convents. In 
the x^roclamation of the second crusade he shone as the missionary 
and prox>hct of G-od, who called the nations to the defence of his holy 
sepulchre. At the x^iarliament of Yezolay he si3oke before the king ; 
and Louis YII., with his nobles, received their crosses from his 
hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less easy con- 
quest of the emperor Conrad : a x^hlegmaiic peox^le, ignorant of his 
language, was iranspiorlod by the x^atheiio vehemence of his tone 
and gestures ; and his x“>i*ogi‘Gss from Constance to Cologne was the 
triumi^h of eloquence and zeal. Bernard ax^plauds his own success 
in the dcpoi3ulation of Europe, and affirms that cities and castles 
were emptied of their inhabitants. The cavalry of the emperor and 
that of the king was each comxiosed of 70,000 knights and their im- 
mediate attendants in the field ; and if the light-armed troox^s, the 
Xieasant infantry, the women and children, the x^i’icsts and monks, 
bo rigorously cxoluclod, the full account will scarcely be satisfied 
wit]i*,400,000 souls. The West, from Borne to Britain, was called 
into action ; the kings of Boland and Bohemia obeyed the summons 
of Conrad; and it is aflirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that, in the 
passage of a strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale of 
900,000, desisted from the endless and formidable computation. 

§ 20. The armies of the second crusade were sufficient to claim 
Bio conquest of Asia, but they were almost entirely destroyed with- 
out accomxilishing any object worthy of their enterprizo. Their 
misfortunes commenced in their passage through the Byzantine ,, 
empire. The Greek emperors no longer dreaded the distant sultan ‘‘ 
of Iconiiim ; and Manuel Oomnonus, who then occupied the Byzan- 
tine throne, viewed with terror the ai>pr<mch of ifiese swarm r of 
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Western ’barbarians, wbo violated tbo majesty and endangered tbe 
safety of tbo empire. It was secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved 
by the prince and people to destroy, or at least to disconrage, the 
pilgrims by every species of injury and oppression. The Western 
monarchs had stipulated a safe passage and fair market In the 
country of their Christian brethren ; but every engagement was 
violated by treachery and injustice. Instead of an hospitable recep- 
tion, the gates of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were closely 
baried against the crusaders ; the scanty pittance of fot>d was let 
down in baskets from the walls ; and the bread was ].K>isoned by a 
niixtiiro of chalk and other noxious ingredients. In every step of 
their inarch they wrnre stopped or misled : the governors had private 
orders to fortify the p>asses and break down the bridges against tlnmi : 
the stragglers wore pillaged and murdered : the soldiers and horses 
w'cre pierced in the woods by aiTows from an invisible hand ; the 
sick were burnt in their beds; and ibo dead bodies were liung on 
gibbets along the liigbways. These injuries exasperated tbe cham- 
pions of the cross, who W’ero not endowed with evangtdieal patience; 
and the Eyzautine ]>rinces, who had xwovoked the unequal coiitlict, 
promoted the embarkation an<l marcli of these formidable giu\sts. 
The (mermans crossed over the Bosporus first; and, without %\aiting 
for the French, Conrad, with half the German f(»rees, took the road 
to Iconium ; whilst the other half, under the command of Bishop 
Otho of Freysiiigen, chose the route of Ephesus. The enip*ror was 
treacherously misled by tbo Greek gukles into the mountams of 
Cappadocia, which were occupied by tlie 'Turks ; and being heninn^d 
in on every side, was com]>clled to a disastrous retreat, in whi<‘h 
he lost the greater part of his troops. The division under Otho 
met with an almost similar fate. Instructed by their exarii]>le, 
Louis avoided both the routes which had proved so fatal to tho 
Germans, and marched by way of Philadelphia and Hmyrna, 
though he was subsequently compelled by the Avant of provisions 
to diverge to Ephesus. Gom*ad, who had accompanied him to the 
latter city, then returned to Constantinople, and borrowed^som© 
Greek vessels to execute by sea tho pilgrimage of Palestine. liouls 
proceeded on his way, gained a victory over the Turks on the 
Mnander, but was aftciwards defeated with great loss, and instead 
of pursuing- his expedition by land, was rejoiced to shelter the relies 
of his army in the friendly seaport of Satalia. From thence he 
embarked for Antioch ; hnt so penurious was the supply of Greek 
vessels that they could only afford room for his knights and nobles ; 
and the plebeian crowd of infantry was left to perish at the foci of 
the Pamphylian hills. The emperor and tho king embraced and 
wept at Jerusalem; their martial trains, the remnant of mighty 
surpnes^ were joined to the Christian powers of Syria, and a fruiliesi# 
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siege of DamascTis was the final efibi-t of the second crnsade. Conrad 
and Louis embarked for Europe with the personal fame of piety and 
courage ;> but the Orientals had braved these potent monarchs of the 
Franks, with whose names and military forces they had been so 
^ often threatened.. 

§ 21. HI. Third Crusade^ a.d, 1189—1192. — The capture of Je- 
rusalem by the celebrated Saladin was the cause of the third crnsade. 
The Fatimite caliphs in Egypt had become the slaves of their vizirs, 
who usurped the supreme administration of Egypt. The claims of 
the rival candidates were decided by arms ; and the weaker side im- 
' plored the dangerous protection of the sultan of Damascus, or the 
^^.liing of Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of the sect and monarchy 
- of the Fatimites. The secret zeal and ambition of L oureddin aspired 
to reign in Egypt under the name of the Abbassides ; but the re- 
storation of a suppliant vizir was the ostensible motive of the first 
expedition ; and the success was intrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a 
Curd by birth, and a valiant and veteran commander. Tn three 
successive expeditions Shiracouh became master of Egypt. By the 
command of Noureddin, the Fatimites were deposed : the caliph 
Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public prayers as 
the ti-ue commander of the faithful ; and the green livery of the 
sons of Ali was exchanged for the black colour of the Abbassides 
(a.d. 1171). 

§ 22. Siracouh had been accompanied in his conquest of Egypt 
by Ills nephew Saladin, the son of Job or Ayub. On the death of 
his uncle, the ofiice of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as the 
youngest and least iiowerful of the emirs ; but his genius obtained 
the ascendant over his equals, and attached the army to his person 
and interest- While Noureddin lived, Saladin professed himself his 
humble slave ; but the seasonable death of the sultan relieved the 
ambitious Curd from tliis ambiguous service ; and the new lord of 
Egypt was decorated hy the calijih with every title that could sanc- 
tify his usurpation in the eyes of the people. Nor was vSaladin long 
contcnWvith the possession of Egyi>t : he despoiled the Christiana of 
Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of Damascus, Aleiipo, and Diarbekir : 
Mecca and Medina acknowledged liim for their temporal protector : 
his brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or the happy 
Arabia ; and at the hour of his death his empire was spread from 
the Afiican Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia. Saladin was brave, temperate, and chaste : 
his garment was a coarse woollen, and water was his only drink. 
In faith and praotice he was a rigid Musulman, and his perusal of the 
Koran, on horseback between the approaching armies, may bo quoted 
as a proof, however ostentatious, of piety and courage. * The justice 
of his divan was accessible to the meanest suppliant against himBelf 

GinBOK. ^ 2 o 
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and Ills minislers ; liis liberality was unboiiudcd^ and the wealthy 
citizens enjoyed, without fear or danger, the fuiits of their industry. 
Ill a fanatic age, biiiiself a fanatic, the genuine virtues of t-nladin 
commanded the esteem of the Christians : the emperor of Germany 
gloried in his friendsliip ; the Greek emperor solicited his alliaiieo ; 
and the coiupiest of Jemsalein dilTiised, and perhaps magniiled, his 
fame hoth in the Kast and 'West. 

§ During its shoit evistcnco the kingduiu of Jeruraktri ivas 
supported by the discord of the Turks and Faracens. Hut the 
|K)vvers of hlgyph ^^yria, and Arahia were noiv united by an hero 
whom nature and ioitune had armed against the Christiams* All 
without now hme the most thx'eatening aspect; and all was hehlo 
and hollow in the internal state of Jeinsalem. After tlie two fust 
haldivins, the brother and ctui.sin of Godfuy of rHUiilkm, the sceptre 
devolved by female buccessuni to Melisenda, diUightii* of the s<,a’ond 
bald win, and her hushand hulk, count of Anjou, the fatlua*, by a 
former marriage, of our Knghsli Hlautageiiets. I'heir two sons, 
Baldwin III. and Amauiy, wuged a streinutus, and not unsuc- 
cessful, war against the infidels; hut the son fif Amaury, Baldwin 
iV., was deprived, hy the lepr(»sy, a gifi of the crusades, of the 
faculties boili of nuud and body. Ills sister Kyhilla, the mother 
i>[ Baldwin V., was his uatm*al heiress : after llu* suspicious dt-ath 
of her child, she crowned her second hushand, Guy of Lusiguan, 
a prince of a handsome x^«>t'son, but <>f Vnise removn. In a.u. 1187 
Faladin at the hea<i of 80,000 hm*sc and foot invaded the Holy 
Land. Guy of Lusignaix marched to encounter the invadt‘r, but 
was defeated at the, battle of Tiberias, with the los.s of 00,000 men, 
and fell into tlu‘ hands of the compicror. The kinctkmi was left 
witliout a head ; aud of the two giaml masters of the military orders, 
the one was slain and the other was a jmsoner. From uli the cities, 
l)oih of the sea-coast and the inland country, the garrisc»ns had been 
drawn away for this fatal held : Tyro axrd ’Ihipoli alone eoxdd escape 
the mpid Inroad of Saladin ; and three months after the battle of 
Tiberias ho appeared in arms before the gates of tierusalem.'' Some 
feeble ami hasty oflTorts were made for the defence of the holy city : 
but in the space of 14 days a victorious army drove back the sallies 
of the besieged, planted their engines, opened the wall to the breadth 
of 15 cubits, applied their scaling-ladders, and ca'ceted on the breach 
12 banners of tbe prophet and the sultan. A <Jesperate and suc- 
cessful struggle of the Franks admonished the sultan that his 
triumph wm not yet secure; he listened with rcvaiTOce to a 
solemn adjuration in the name of the common Father of man- 
kind ; and consented to accept the city and to spare the inliabi- 
The^lireek and Oriental Christians were permitted to live 
under his doininion; but it was stipulated that in 40 dxxys all 
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tiie Franjks and Latins shonld evacnato Je',*itsalcm and "be safely 
condncicd to the seaports of Syria and Egypt. After Jerasalem liad 
been delivered from the presence of the strangers, the snltan made 
his triumphant entry, and the great mosque of Omar, whrch had 
%een converted into a church, was again consecrated to one God and 
his prophc*t Mahomet (a.b. 1187}. 

§ 24. The nations might fear and hope the immediate and final 
exirulsion «)f the Latins from Sjn-ia, which was yet delayed above a 
century after the death of Saladm, In the career of victory, he was 
fiist chcched by the resistance of Tyi*e ; the troops and garrisons, 
which had capitulated, were imxnudently conducted to the same 
port : their numbers were adequate to the defence of the place ; and 
the arrival of Conrad of Moiitferrat inspired the disorderly crowd 
with confidence and union. The Eg^qrtian fleet was allowed to 
enter the liaibour of Tyro ; but the chain was suddenly drawn, and 
five galleys were either sunk or taken : a thousand Turks were slain 
in a sally ; and Saladin, after burning his engines, concluded a glo- 
rious canijraign by a disgraceful retreat to Damascus 1188). 

He was soon assailed by a more foimidable tempest. The pathetic 
narratives, and eveir the iiictures, that roirresented in lively colours 
the servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, awakened the torpid 
sensibility of Europe : the cmireror Frederic Barharossa, and the J 
kings of France and England, Philip Augustus and Eichard T., as- 
sumed the cross ; and the tardy magnitude of their armaments was 
anticixiated hy tire maritime states of the Mediterranean and the 
Ocean. The skilful and x>rovident Italians first cinharked m the 
shiirs of Genoa, Pisa, and Yenice. TTiey ^verc speedily followed by 
the most eager x'>fl?rims of France, Normandy, and the ’Western 
Isles. Their increasing multitudes could no longei be confined 
within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedient to the voice of Conrad. 
They pitied the misfortunes and revered the dignity of Lusignaii, 
who was released from prison, perhaps to divide the aiiiiy of the 
Franks. Ho proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 30 miles 
to the south of Tyre ; and the was first invested by 2000 horse 
and 30,000 foot under his nominal command. I shall not expatiate 
on the story of this memorable siege, which lasted near two years 
(a.b. 1189-1191), and consumed, in a narrow space, the forces of 
Europe and Asia. Never did the fiame of enthusiasm hum with 
fiercer and more destructive rage. At the sound of the holy trumpet 
the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental provinces 
assembled' under the servant of the jiroxihet : his camp was pitched 
and removed within a few miles of Acre ; and he laboured night 
and day fon the relief of his brethren and the annoyance of the 
Franks. A me battles, not unworthy of the name, weio fought in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel, with such vicissitude of for- 
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tuHOj iliat in on© attack tlio rntlten forced liis way into tlio city ; 
tliat in on© sally tixe Christiaixs penetrated to the royal tent. At 
lengths the spring of the second year, the royal fleets of France 
and England cast anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was more 
vigoronsly x>rosecnted by the yoxtthfnl emulation of the two kingsg* 
iflitlip Angiistus and Richard Plantagonet. After cverj reaonreo 
had been tried, and every hope was exhausted, fhe defenders of Acre 
submitted to their fate; a capitulation was granted, buiriheir lives 
and liberties were taxed at the hard conditions of a ransiau of 
200,000 pieces of gold, the deliverance of KKl nobles and 1500 
infenor captives, and the lestoration of the wood of the holy cross. 
By the contpiest of Acre the Latin powers acquired a strong towm 
and a convenient harbour ; but the advantage was most dearly pur- 
<'hase<L Afore ilian 100,000 Christians were slain during the siege, 
and a far greater number w’as lost by disease or wbipw reck. 

§ 25. Eredia'ic Barbarossa bad marclicd by land through the 
Byj^iintinc dominions; but the einperur Isaac Angelas used every 
eliort to tlnvart his progress, and his troops w’ere exposed to the 
same suflerings and misfortunes as the second crusaders had ex- 
perienceil by tlie secret oi'clers of Alamiel tbimuains. Fredinio sur- 
mounted these obstacles, and crossed ov<‘r to Asia in safety. But as 
»xni as he lost sight of Philadelphia and lAiodicea, the last cities of 
the Greek frt)ntier, he plunged into the salt and harren desert, a 
land (says the historian) uf horror and tribulation. During 20 days 
every step of his fainting and sickly march was lu-sleged by the 
innunuuabU*. hordes of Turkmans, wdioso numbers and fury seemed 
after each defeat to multiply and intlame. The emperor continued 
to struggle and to sutler ; and such was the measure of his calami- 
ties, that when he reached the gat(‘s c»f Iconium no more than 1000 
knights were able to serve on horseback. l^»y a sudden and resolute 
assault he deflated the guartis, an<l stormed the capital, of the sultan, 
who humbly sue<l fi>r ^lanlon and The road was now open, 

land Frederic advanced in a career of triumph till he w'as unfortu- 
Inately drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia (a.i>, 1190). ""The rc- 
i mainder of his Germahs was consumed by sickness and desertion ; 
and the emperor’s son expired, with the greatest part of his Sw^abian 
vassals, at the siege of Acre. 

§ 26. Philip Augustus and Diehard I. are tlio only kings of 
France and England who have fought under the same banners ; but 
the holy service in which they were enlisted w'as Incessantly dis- 
turbed by their national jealousy ; and the two factions which they 
protected in Palestine were more averse to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes of the Orientals the French monarch 
was snperioi? in dignity and power ; and, in the einpororis absence, 
# 1 © Tiatips revered Mm a» their terapoml chief. His exploits were 
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not adequate to Ms fame. PMlip was brave, but tbe statesman xjrc- 
dopainated in bis cliaracter; be was soon weary of sacrificing bis 
bealtb and interest on a barren coast : tbe sunender of Acre became 
tbe signal of bis depai'ture; nor could be justify this unpopular 
> desertion by leaving tbe duke of Burgundy, witb 500 knigbts and 
10,000 foot, for tbe service of tbe Holy Land. Tbe king of Eng- 
land, tbougb inferior in dignity, surpassed bis rival in wealtb and 
military uenown : and if beioism be confi[ned to brutal and ferocious 
valour, Eicbard Plantagcnet will stand bigb among tbe beroes of 
tbe age. Tbe memory of Coeur de Lion^ of tbe lion-bearted prince, 
was long dear and glorious to bis English subjects ; and at tbe dis- 
tance of 60 years it was celebrated in proverbial sayings by tbe 
grandsons of tbe Turks and Saracens against whom be bad fought : 
bis tremendous name was employed by tbe Syrian xnotbeis to silence 
their infants ; and if a boise suddenly started from tbe way, bis 
rider was wont to exclaim, “ Dost thou tliiiik king Eicbard is in 
that bush?” After tbe siiirender of Acic, and tbe depaiture of 
PMlip, tbo king of England led the crusaders to the recovery of the 
sca-coast; and tbe cities of Ctesarea and Jaffa were added to tbe 
fragments of tbe kingdom of Lusignan. A march of 100 miles from 
Acre to Ascalon was a great and pcipetual battle of 11 days. Tbe 
progress of tbe crusaders was irresistible ; and it was only by de- 
molishing tlie walls and buildings of Ascalon that tbe sultan could 
prevent them from occupying an important fortress on tbe confines 
of Egypt- Dm mg a severe winter tbe armies slept; but in the 
spring tbe Franks advanced within a day’s maicb of Jerusalem, 
imder tbe leading standard of tbe English king. Saladin bad fixed 
bis station m the holy city ; but tbe city was struck witb con- 
sternation and discord: and bis Mamalukes, who remembered tbe 
fate of their companions at Acre, pressed tbe sultan to reserve his 
person and thetr coinage for tbe future defence of tbe religion and 
empire, Tbe Moslems were delivered by the sudden, or, as they 
deemed, tbe miraculous, retreat of tbe Christians ; and tbe laurels 
of Rtcbard were blasted by tbe piudence, or envy, of bis companions. 
The hero, ascending a bill, and veiling bis face, exclaimed witb an 
indignant voice, “ Those who are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy 
to view, tbe sepulchre of Christ !” 

During these hostilities a languid and tedious negociation between 
tbe Pranks and Moslems was started, and continued, and broken. 
Tbe bealtb both of Bicbard and Saladin appeared to be an a de- 
clining state ; and they respectively suffered tbe evils of distant and 
domestic warfare : Plantagenet was impatient to punish a perfidious 
rival who bad invaded Normandy in Ms absence; and tbo inde- 
fatigable sultan was subdued by tbe cries of tbe people, who was 
^be victim, and of the soldiers, who were tbo instruments, of bis 
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martial zeal. The final agreement was equally disapproved Uy the 
zealots of both, parties, by the RoxttP.n pontiff and the caliph of Bag- 
dad. It was stipulated that Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre 
should be open, without tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the 
liatin Christians ; that, after the demolition of Ascalon, they should^ 
inclusively possess the sea-coast fiom Jaffa to Tyre ; that the count 
of Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should be comprised in the 
truce ; and that, during three years and three months, all hostilities 
should cease (a.d. 1192). Richard cmhai'ked for Europe, to seek a 
long captivity and a i^remature grave ; and the space of a few 
months concluded the life and gloiies of Saladin (a.b. 1193). The 
unity of empire was dissolved by his death ; his sons were oppressed 
by the stronger arm of their uncle Saifiiadin ; the hostile interests 
of the sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Alepiio were again revived ; 
and the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, and liox>ed, in their 
fortresses along the Syrian coast. 

§ 27. IV. V. Fourth and Fifth Orzesades, a.d. 1203 and 1218. 
The noblest monument of a conqiieior’s fame, and of the terror which 
ho inspired, is t he Saladine tenth , a general tax, which was im^ioscd 
on the laity and even the clergy of the Latin church for the service 
of the holy war. The practice was too lucrative to expiie with the 
occasion ; and this tribute became the foundation of all the tithes 
and tenths on ecclesiastical benefices which have been granted 
by the Roman pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or reserved for the 
immediate use of the apostolic see. This emolument 

must have tended to increase the interest of the l^opes in the reco- 
very of Palestine : after the death of Saladin they x'>i‘t-‘^^Ghcd the 
crusade by their epistles, their legates, and their missionaries ; and 
the accomplishment of the x^^o^^s work might have been expected 
from the zeal and talents of Junocent III. At his voice two 
crusades, the fourth and the fifth, were undertaken ; but, except 
a king of Hungary, the princes of the second order were at the 
head of the p)ilgrims ; the forces were inadequate to the design, nor 
did the effects correspond with the hopes and wishes of *he jxipe 
and the people. The fourth crusade (a.d. 1203) was diverted from 
Syria to Oonstantinoxfie ; and the conquest of the Greek or Roman 
empire by the Latins will foim the x>roper and impoitant subject of 
the next chapter. In the fifth (a.b. 1218), 200,000 Franks were 
landed at the eastern mouth of the Nile. They reasonably hoped 
that Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, the seat and storehouse 
of the sultan ; and after a siege of 16 months the Moslems deplored 
the loss of Damietta. But the Christian army was ruined by the 
pride and insolence of the legate Pelagius, who, in the pope’s name, 
assumed thei^ cliaracter of general ; the sickly Franks were encom- 
passed by the waters of tha Hilo and Hie Oriental forces ; and it was 
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by the eTacuation of Damietta that they ohtamecl a safe retreat, 
some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy restitution of the 
doubtful relic of the true cross. 

§ 28. Frederic II., the grandson of Barbarossa, was successively 
the pupil, the enemy, and the victim of the church. At the age of 
21 years, and in obedience to his guardian Innocent III., he assumed 
the cross ; the same promise was repeated at his royal and impel ial 
coronatigns, and his marriage with the heiress of Jerusalem for ever 
bound him. to defend the kingdom of his son Coniad. But as 
Frederic advanced in age and authority, he lepented of the rash 
engagements of his youth; he no longer entertained the same 
reverence for the successors of Innocent ; and his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to 
the Alps. But the success of this project would have reduced the 
popes to their primitive simplicity, and, after the delays and excuses 
of 12 years, they urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, to 
fix the time and place of his departure for Palestine. He at length 
sailed from Bmndusium, with a fleet and army of 40,000 men ; hut 
he ke|)t the sea no moie than three days, and his hasty retreat, 
which was ascribed by Ms friends to a grievous indisposition, was 
accused by bis enemies as a voluntary and obstinate disobedience. 
For suspending his vow Frederic was excommunicated by Gregory 
IX^ ; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish his vow, he was 
again excommunicated by the same X)oj)e. ‘While he served under 
the banner of the cross a crusade was preached against him in Italy ; 
and after liis return he was compelled to ask pardon for the injtiiies 
which he had suffered. But he accomplished the objects cl me 
crusade without bloodshed ; and the advantageous peace which he 
concluded may he imputed to the discord of the Mahometans, and their 
personal esteem for the character of Frederic. He entered Jerusalem 
in triumph, and with his oivn hands (for no jiriest would perform 
the office) he took the crown fiom the altar of the holy sepulchre 
(a.d. 1228). Frederic obtained from the sultan the restitution not 
ohiy«45f Jerusalem, hut also of Bethlem and Nazjareth, of Tyi’e and 
Sidon ; the Batins were allowed to inhabit and fortify the city ; an 
equal code of civil and religious freedom wu-s latified for the sec- 
taries of Jesus and those of Mahomet ; and; while the foimer wor- 
shipped at the holy sepulchre, the latter might pray and jireach 
in the mosque of the temiile. The clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration, hut every rational object of the crusades was accomplished : 
the churches were restored, the monasteries were replenished, and,* 
in the space of 15 years, the Latins of J erasalem exceeded the num- 
ber of 6,000. This peace and prosperity, for which they were 
ungrateful to their benefactor, was terminated by |be irruption of 
the strange and savage hordes of Oadpmians. Flying from the 
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arms of the Mongtils, those shepherds of the Caspian rolled headlong 
on Syria ; and the union of the Franks with the sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascus was insufficient to stem the violence of the 
torrent. Whatever stood against them was cut off by the sword or 
dragged into captivity ; the military orders were almost exter- , 
minated in a single battle ; and in the pillage of the city, in the 
profanation of the holy sepulchre, the Latins confess and regret the 
modesty and discipline of the Tuiks and Saracens (a.d. 124-3). 

§ 29. YI. Sioith Ortisade, a.d. 1249-1254. This crusade was 
undertaken by Louis IX., king of France, who lost ins liberty in 
Egypt, and his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty-eight years 
after his death he was canonized at Home. He united the virtues 
of a king, an hero, and a man ; his martial spirit was tempered by 
the love of private and public justice ; and Louis was the father of 
his people, the friend of his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Louis sailed to Egypt ; and the strong city of Damietta, which 
had cost his predecessors a siege of 16 months, was abandoned on 
the first assault by the trembling Moslems. But Damietta was the 
first and the last of his conquests ; and in the fifth and sixth crusades 
the same causes, almost on the same ground, were imoductive of simi- 
lar calamities. After a ruinous delay, which introduced into the 
camp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the Franks advanced from 
the sea-coast towards the capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount 
the unseasonable inundation of the Nile which opposed their progress. 
Louis was made prisoner, with the greatest part of his nobles ; all 
who could not redeem their lives by service or ransom were inhu- 
manly massacred, and the walls of Cairo were decorated with a 
circle of Christian heads. The king of France was loaded with 
chains, but the generous victor, a great-grandson of the brother of 
Saladin, sent a robe of honour to his royal captive, and his deliver- 
ance, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by the restitution of 
Damietta and the payment of 400,000 pieces of gold. In a soft and 
luxurious climate the degenerate children of the companions of 
Honreddin and Saladin were incapable of resisting the flo'^er of 
European chivalry ; they triumphed by the arms of their slaves or 
Mamalukes, the hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had 
been purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were educated in the 
camp and palace of the sultan. But Egypt soon afforded a new 
example of the danger of praetorian bands. In the pride of conquest, 
Touran Shaw, the last of his race, was murdered by his Mama- 
lukes ; and the most daring of the assassins entered the chamber of 
the captive king, with drawn scimitars, and their hands imbrued 
in the blood of their sultan. The firmness of Louis commanded 
tlieir respect ; ^their avarice prevailed over cruelty and zeal, the 
tireaty wa^ accomplished, and the king of France, with the relics of 
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Ms army, was permitted to emLark for Palestine. He wasted four 
years within the walls of Acre, Tinable to visit Jemsalem, and 
tmwilling to return without glory to his native country. 

§ 30. YII. Seventh Crusade^ a.d. 1269—1272- The memory of 
Ms defeat excited Louis, after 16 years of wisdom and repose, to 
undertake the seventh and last of the crusades. The cross was 
also assumed by Prince Edward, the son of Henry III. of England, 
and by a great number of English knights. The loss of Antioch 
liad iDiovoked the enterprise ; a wild hope of baptizing the king of 
Tunis tempted Louis to steer for the African coast ; and the report 
of an immense treasure reconciled his troops to the delay of their 
voyage to the Holy Land. Instead of a pioselyte, he found a siege ; 
the French panted and died on the burning sands ; St. Louis 
expired in his tent ; and no sooner had he closed his eyes than his 
son and successor gave the signal of the retreat (a.d. 1270). But 
the English pi ince, who had spent the winter in Sicily expecting 
the French king, would not abandon the enterprize. At the head 
of 1,000 soldiers the future conqueror of Wales and Scotland 
delivered Acre from a si ege ; marched as far as Nazareth with an 
army of 9,000 men ; emulated the fame of his uncle Bichaid ; 
extol ted, by his valour, a ten years’ truce ; and escaped, with a 
dangerous wound, fiom the dagger of a fanatic assassin. 

I § 31. The conquests of the crusaders were finally extinguished by 
' the Mamaluke sultans of Egypt. Antioch was taken in a.d. 1268 ; 
the Latin principality was extinguished ; and the first seat of the 
Chiistian name was dispeopled by tbe slaughter of 17,000, and the 
captivity of 100,000, of her inhabitants. The maritime towns of 
Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyie, and Jaffa, and the 
stronger castles of the Hospitalers and Templars, successively fell ; 
and the whole existence of the Fianks was confined to the city and 
colony of St. John of Acre, which, after the loss of Jemsalem, 
became the metropolis of the Latin Christians. In a.d. 1291 the 
sultan Khalil marched against Acre at the head of 60,000 horse 
and* 1^0,000 foot : after a siege of 33 days the Mamalukes made a 
general assault ; the city was stormed, and death or slavery was the 
lot of 60,000 Christians. The king of Jerusalem, the patriarch, and 
the great master of the hospital effected their retieat to the shore; 
but the sea w^as rough, the vessels were insufficient, and great 
numbers of the fugitives were drowned before they could reach 
the isle of Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of 
Palestine. By the command of the sultan the churches and fortifi- « 
cations of the Latin cities were demolished : a motive of avarice or 
fear still opened the holy sepulchre to some devout and defenceless 
pilgrims : and a mournful and solitary silence pxevMled along the ' 
oo^t which had so long resounded with the woeld’s debate. J 
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OOiTQITEST OE COFSTAKTIKOPEB BY THE BATINS. THE BATIN 
EMPERORS OF CONST ANTINOPBE. / 

§ 1. Schism of the Giock and Latin Churches. § 2. Enmity of the Greeks 
and § 3. Ileign of Isaac Angebus; revolt of .the Bulgarians 

§ 4r. Usurpation of Alexius Angelus. § 5. The Fourth Crusade.^ 

State of tja^ Venetians. § 7. Alliance of the French and VenetiaifS. § 8. 
Assembly and departure of the Crusade fiom Venice. § 9. Allnmce of the 
Crusaders with the Greek prince, the young Alexius. § 10. Voyage to 
Constantinople, § 11. First Siege of Constantinople by the Latins. § 12. 
Hestoration of the Empefw Isaac Angelus and his son Alexius : their death, 
and renewal of the war, § 13. Second siege, and pillage of Constantinople. 
§ 14. Election of the Empeior BAjCuwiN I!! § 15. Division of the Gieek 

empire. § 16. Kevolt of the Greelts: emperor of Nice: dukes and 
emperors of Trebizond: despots of Epiius. § 17. The Bulgarian war: 
defeat and death of Baldwin. § 18. Reign of HENItT. § 19. Beign of 
Peteb. of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople : his captivity and death. 
^20. EobeeS, empeior of Gonstantmo|ile. § 21. John OF Beienne and 
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Baldwin II. emperors of Constantinople. § 22. Pi ogress of the Greeks s 
* Michael Paljeologus emperor. § 23, Constantinople recovered by the 

Greeks. 

§ 1. The restoration of the 'Western empire by Charlemagne was 
speedily followed by the separation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
A relic^ious and national animosity still divides the two laigest com- 
munions of the Christian world ; and the schism of Constantinople, 
by alienating her most useful allies, and provoking her most dan- 
gerous enemies, precipitated the decline and fall of the Eoman empire 
in the East, 

The great difference in creed between the Greek and Latin 
churches relates to the jirocession of the Holy Ghost, 'l^he Latins 
maintain that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, the Greeks assert that the Holy Ghost piroceeds from tlie 
Father the Son. The addition to the Nicene creed of the woid 
filioqite was first made by the synods of Spam and France in the 
seventh century, and was finally accepted by the Vatican. The 
rules of discipline also vary in the two churches. The craft or 
superstition of Rome has imposed on her priests and deacons the 
rigid obligation of celibacy ; among the Greeks it is confined to the 
bishojis ; and the jjarochial clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal 
society of the wives whom they have married before their entrance 
into holy orders. A question concerning the A.zyms was fiercely 
debated in the eleventh century, and the essence of the Eucharist 
was supposed in the East and West to depend on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread. iBut the immediate cause of the 
schism of the Greeks may oe traced in the emulation of the leading 
prelates, who maintained the supremacy of the old metropolis, 
superior to all, and of the reigning capital, inferior to none, in the 
Christian world. After many quarrels the jiope’s legates, in 
A.D. 1054:, deposited on the altar of St. Sophia a direful anathema, 
which enumerates the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and 
devotes the guilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the 
et(ui5«,l society of the devil and his angels According to the 
emergencies of the church and state, a friendly correspondence was 
sometimes resumed ; the language of charity and concord was some- 
times affected ; but the Greeks have never recanted their errors, the 
popes have never repealed their sentence ; and from this thunder- 
bolt we may date the consummation of the schism. 

§ 2. The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was nourished and 
manifested in the three first expeditions to the Holy Land. Alexius* 
Comnenus contrived the absence at least of the formidable pilgrims : 
his successors, Manuel and Isaac Angelus, conspired with the , 
Moslems for the rum of the greatest princes of the Franks ; and 
their crooked and malignant policy was seconded by the active and 
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^•olnntary obedience of every order of tbeir subjects* Tbe situation 
of Constantinople invites tbe commerce of tbe world ; and, in every 
period of ber existence, that commerce bas been in tbe bands ot 
foreigners. After tbe decline of Amaliibi, tbe Venetians, Pisans, 
and Genoese introduced tbeir factories and settlements into tbe 
capital of tbe empire : they acquiied tbe possession of lands and 
bouses, and, after the toleiation of a Mahometan mosque, it was im- 
possible to interdict tbe churches of the Eoman iite. Tbe two wives 
of Manuel Comnenus were of tbe race of tbe Franks : tbe first, a 
sister-in-law of tbe emperor Conrad ; tbe second, a daughter of the 
prince of Antiocb : be obtained for bis son Alexius a daughter of 
Philip Augustus king of France ; and be bestowed bis own daughter 
on a marquis of Montferrat, who was educated aud dignified in tbe 
palace of Constantinople. During tbe reign of Manuel and that of 
Ills successor Alexius, tbe Latins were exposed at Constantinople to 
tbe reproach of foreigners, heretics, and favoiiiites ; and this triple 
guilt was severely expiated in the tumult which announced tbe 
return and elevation of Andronicus. Tbe xieople lose in aims : 
from tbe Asiatic shore tbe tyrant despatched bis troops and galleys 
to assist tbe national revenge ; the Latins were slaughtered in tbeir 
bouses and in the streets ; and some estimate may bo formed of the 
slain from tbe clemency which sold above 4000 Obristiaiis in pei- 
petiial slavery to tbe Turks (a.d. 1183). Tbe strangers who escaped 
exposed to Italy and Europe tbe wealth and weakness, tbe xierfidy 
and malice of the Greeks, whose vices were jiainted as tbe genuine 
characters of heresy and schism. The scrux>les of the first crusaders 
had neglected the fairest ox)portumties of securing, by the possession 
of Constantinoj)le, the way to the Holy Land : a domestic revolution 
invited, and almost compelled, the French and Venetians to achieve 
the conquest of tbe Boman empire of the East. 

§ 3. 'In tbe series of the Byzantine princes I have exhibited the 
hypocrisy and ambition, the tyranny and fall, of Andronicus, tbe 
last male of tbe Oomnenian family who reigned at Constantinople. 
Tbe revolution which cast him headlong from tbe throne savejd ^and 
exalted Isaac Angelus (reigned a.d. 1185-1195). Tbe successor 
of a second Hero might have found it an easy task to deserve tbe 
esteem and affection of bis subjects : they sometimes bad reason to 
regret the administration of Andronicus, Isaac Amgelus was one of 
tbe most despicable of tbe weak princes that sat upon tbe Byzantine 
throne ; and in tbe unworthy bands of Isaac and bis brother the 
remains of tbe Greek empire crumbled into dust. Tbe island of 
Cyprus was usurped by bis namesake, a Comnenian prince ; and by 
a strange concatenation of events, tbe sword of our English Bicbard 
bestowed that kingdom on the honse of Lusignan, a rich compen- 
for the Ipss of Jerusalem. The Bulgarians and Wallachians, 
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who, since the yictory of the second Basil, had supported, ahoye 
1.70 years, the loose dominion of the Byzantine princes, threw off 
the yoke. After some faint efforts, Isaac Angelns and his brother 
acquiesced in their independence : by the arms and policy of John, 
or Joannices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly esta- 
blished I and the subtle barbarian sent an embassy to Innocent III, 
to acknowledge himself a genuine son of Home in descent and reli- 
gion, aisd humbly received from the pope the licence of coining 
money, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. The 
Yatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bulgaiia, the first 
object of the schism ; and if the Greeks could have preserved the 
Xjrerogatives of the church, they would gladly have resigned the ' 
rights of the monarchy. 

§ 4. Isaac Angelus was dethroned by his brother Alexius Ange- 
liis, who during a reign of 8 years (a.d. 1195-1203) was supported 
by the masculine vices of his wife Buphrosyne. The unfortunate 
Isaac was deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, 
on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the moment of the 
revolution, his son Alexins, whom he educated in the hope of 
empire, was twelve years of age. He was sx:>ared by the usurper, 
and reduced to attend his triumph both in peace and war ; but as 
the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an Italian vessel facili- 
tated the escape of the royal youth; and, in the disguise of a 
common sailor, he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the 
Hellesioont, and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. After 
saluting the threshold of the apostles, and imploring the protection 
of Pope Innocent III., Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his 
sister Irene, the wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the Bomans, But 
in his passage through Italy he heard that the flower of Western 
chivalry was assembled at Yenice for the deliverance of the Holy 
Land ; and a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom that their invin- 
cible swords might he employed in his father’s restoration. 

§ 5. About ten or twelve years after the loss of J erusalem, the 
noBlese of Prance were again summoned to the holy war by the voice 
of a third prophet, less, extravagant, perhaps, than Peter the 
Hermit, but far below St. Bernard in the merit of an orator and a 
statesman. An illiterate priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, EuWk 
of ISTe uillY:^ forsook his parochial duty, to assume the more flattering 
character of a popular and itinerant missionary. Ho sooner did 
Innocent IH. ascend the chair of St, Peter than he proclaimed in 
Italy, 'Germany, and France, the obligation of a new crusade ; andf 
among his legates and orators who blew tho sacred trumpet, Fulk of 
Neuilly was the loudest and most successful. The situation of the 
principal monarchs was averse to the pious sun^mons ; hut th© 
preacher was heard and obeyed by many of the most powerful barons 
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of France, and by Baldwin, count of Flanders. The princiioai 
leaders will be mentioned in tbe course of the narrative ; but w@ 
must not pass over the name of the valiant noble, Jeffrey of Tille- 
liardoiiin, maislial of Champagne, who has condescended, in the rude 
idiom of his age and country, to write or dictate an original narra- 
tive of the councils and actions in which he bore a memorable jiart. 
It was resolved to seek the deliverance of Palestine in Egypt ; but 
the fate of so many royal armies disx^laycd the toils and xscrils of a 
land expedition : the maritime states of Italy were alone xjossessed 
of the means of transp)orting the holy warriors with their arms and 
horses ; and six deputies of the Crusaders proceeded to Venice to 
solicit the aid of that powerful republic, 

§ 6. In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned the 
flight of the Venetians from the fallen cities of the continent, and 
their obscure shelter in the chain of islands that line the extremity 
of the Adriatic Giilf."^ In the midst of the waters, free, indigent, 
laborious, and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced into a rexmblic : 
the first foundations of Venice were laid in the island of Eialto ; and 
the annual election of the twelve tiihunes was suxierseded hy the 
X^ermanont office of a duke or doge. The inhabitants of Venice 
owned the authority of the Greek cmxierors : but the bands of de- 
pendence, which was never absolute or rigid, were impel ccxitibly 
relaxed by the ambition of V enice, and the wealmess of Constanti- 
nople, The sea was their patrimony : the western parts of the 
.Mediterranean, fiom Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned 
/ to their rivals of Pisa and Genoa ; but the Venetians acquired an 
^ early and luciative share of the commerce of Greece and Egypt, 
\ Their riches increased with the increasing demand of Europe ; their 
manufactures of silk and glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, 
are of high antiquity ; and they enjoyed the fmits of their industry 
in the magnificence of public and private life. To assert her flag, to 
avenge her injuries, to protect the freedom of navigation, the re- 
public could launch and man a Beet of 100 galleys ; and the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the Normans were encountered by her naval 
The primitive government of Venice was a loose mixture of de- 
mocracy and monarchy : the doge W'as elected by the votes of the 
general assembly : as long as he was popular and successful, he 
reigned with the pomp and authority of a prince ; hut in the fre- 
quent revolutions of the state he was deposed, or banished, or slain, 
by the justice or injustice of the multitude. The 12th century pro- 
-duced the first rudiments of the wise and jealous aristocracy, which 
reduced the doge to a pageant, and the people to a cipher. 

§ 7. When the six ambassadors of the French pilgrims arrived at 
Venice (a.d. 1201), they were hospitably entertained in the palaoe 
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of St. Maik by tlie reigning dnke : his name was Henrj Bandolo ; 
and lie slione in the last period, of human life as one of the most 
illustrious characters of the times. Under the weight of years, and 
after the loss of his eyes, Dandolo retained a sound understanding 
i and a manly courage ; the spirit of an hero, ambitious to signalise 
his reign* by some memorable exploits ; and the wisdom of a patriot, 
anxious to build his fame on the glory and advantage of his country, 
The proposal of the French was first debated by the six sa^es who 
had been recently appointed to control the administration of the 
doge : it was next disclosed to the 40 members of the council of 
state ; and finally communicated to the legislative assembly of 450 
representatives, who were annually chosen in the six quarters of the 
city. Dandolo supported waimly the application of the crusaders i 
his arguments of public interest were approved ; and he was autho- 
rised to inform the ambassadors of the following conditions of the 
treaty. It was proposed that the crusaders should assemble at 
Venice on the feast of St. John of the ensuing year ; that a sufficient 
number of ships should be prepared for their embaxhation ; tbat 
during a term of nine months they should be supplied with pro- 
visions, and transported to whatsoever coast the service of God and 
Christendom should require ; and that the republic should join the 
armament with a squadron of 50 galleys. It was required that the 
Xiilgrims should pay, bofoio their departure, a sum of 85,000 marks 
of silver ; and that all conquests, by sea and land, should be equally 
divided between the confederates. The terms were hard ; but the 
emergency was pressing, and the French barons were not less profuse 
of money than of blood, 

§ 8. The French barons elected as their general Bo^ace marquis 
of Montferrat, descended of a race of heroes, and himself of con- 
spicuous fame in the wars and negociations of the times. Upon 
their arrival at Venice they found that their allies had fulfilled, and 
even surpassed, their engagements; and the fleet of transports, 
ships, and galleys, was ready to hoist sail as soon as the republic 
had"^r< 5 ceived the price of the freight and armament (a.d. 1202). 
But that price far exceeded the wealth of the crusaders who were 
assembled at Venice ; and after all their efforts, 84,000 marks were 
still wanting to complete the stipulated sum. The obstacle was 
removed by the policy and patriotism of the doge, who proposed to 
the barons that, if they would join their arms in reducing some 
revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would expose Ms person in the holy 
war, and obtain from the republic a long indulgence, till some • 
wealthy conquest should afford the means of satisfying the debt. 
After much scruple and hesitation, ihey chose rather to accept the 
offer than to relinquish the enterprise ; and the first ^hostilities of the 
fleet and army were directed against Za>m, a strong city of the 
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Slavoniaii coast, wMch had renoxinced its allegiance to Yenice, and 
implored the protection of the Icing of Hungary. The crusaders 
easily made themselves masters of Zara ; and as the season was 
far advanced, they resolved to pass the winter in a secure harbour 
and plentiful country. 

§ 9. The assembly of such formidable powers by sea and land 
had revived the hopes of young Alexius, and both at Yenice and 
Zara he solicited the aims of the crusaders for his own restoration 
and his father’s deliverance. He promised, in his own and his 
father’s name, that, as soon as they should be seated on the throne of 
Constantinople, they would terminate the long schism of the Greeks, 
and submit themselves and their people to the lawful supremacy of 
the Roman church. He engaged to recompense the labours and 
merits of tbe crusaders by the immediate payment of 200,000 marks 
of silver ; to accompany them in person to Egypt ; or, if it should 
be judged more advantageous, to maintain, dining a year, 10,000 
men, and, during his life, 500 knights, for the service of the Holy 
Land. These tempting conditions were accepted ; but many pilgrims, 
distinguished for their valour and piety, refused their consent ; they 
alleged the sanctity of their vow, and withdrew from the camp. 

§ 10. Notwithstanding this defection, the departuie of the fleet 
and army was vigorously pressed by the Yenetians, whose zeal for 
the service of the royal youth concealed a just lesentment to his 
nation and family. "'They were mortified by the recent preference 
which had heen given to Pisa, the rival of their trade ; and they 
had a long arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the Byzantine 
court. No resistance was offered by tbe Byzantine monarob to the 
passage of the fleet through the Greek seas; and after a pios- 
perous voyage, the crusaders reposed for nine days in Scutari, the 
Asiatic suburb of Constantinople (A.n. 1203). On the tenth day 
they traversed the Bosporus without encountering an enemy or an 
obstacle ; and the 70,000 Greeks, who had been drawn up on tbe 
opposite shore, fled on their approach. In the first consternation of 
the flying enemy, the Latins resolved, by a double attack, t«^ open 
the entrance of the harbour. The tower of Galata, in tbe suburb of 
Pera, was attacked and stormed by the Erenoh, while the Yenetians 
assumed the more difficult task of foi-cing the boom or chain that 
was stretched from that tower to the Byzantine shore. After some 
fruitless attempts their intrepid perseverance prevailed ; 20 ships of 
war, the relics of the Grecian navy, wore either sunk or taken ; the 
o enormous and massy links of iron were cut asunder hy the shears or 
broken by the weight of the galleys ; and the Yenetian fleet, safe 
and triumphant, rode at anchor in the port of Constantinople. By 
these daring achievements a remnant of 20,000 Latins solicited the 
licence of hesfeging a capital which contained above 400,000 in- 
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habitants, able, though not willing, to bear arms in the defence of their 
country. Such an account would indeed supx^ose a population of 
near 2,000,000 : but whatever abatement may be required in the 
numbers of the Greeks, the belief ol those numbers will equally exalt 
’*tlie fearless spirit of their assailants. 

§ 11. It was arranged that the French should attack the city by 
land and the Yenetians by sea. After ten days incessant labour the 
Latins effected a breach, and attempted to scale the walls ; hut they 
%veie driven back by the numbers that defended the vantage-ground. 
The naval attack was more successful ; the soldiers, who leaped 
fiom the galleys on shoie, immediately planted and ascended their 
scaling-ladders, while the laige ships, advancing moie slowly into 
the intervals, and low’eiing a drawbridge, ojicned a way through the 
air from their masts to the rampait. In the midst of the conflict 
the doge, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in complete 
armour on the iirow of his galley. The great standaid of St. Mark 
was displayed before him ; his vessel was the fiist that struck ; and 
Dandolo was the fiist warrior on the shore. On a sudden, by an 
invisible hand (for the standard-bearer was inobably slain), the 
banner of the republic was fixed on the rampart : 25 towel s were 
rapidly occupied ; and, by the cruel exiiedient of fii e, the Greeks 
were driven from the adjacent quarter. The doge had clcsxiatched 
the intelligence of his success, when he was chocked by the danger 
of his confederates. Nobly declaring that he would lather die with 
the pilgrims than gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo re- 
linquished liis advantage, recalled his tioops, and hastened to the 
scene of action. He found the French encompassed by 60 squadrons 
of the Greek cavalry. Shame and desiiair had provoked Alexius to 
the last effort of a general sally : but he was awed by the film 
order and manly aspect of the Latins ; and, after skiimishing at a 
distance, withdrew his troops in the close of the evening. The 
silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; and the timid 
usurji^r, collecting a treasure of 1 0,000 jiounds of gold, basely de- 
serted his wife, his people, and his fortune ; threw himself into a 
bark ; stole through the Bosporus ; and landed in shameful safety 
in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As soon as they were apprised of 
his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and joeace in the dungeon 
where the blind Isaac expected each hour the visit of the executioner. 

At the da-wn of day hostilities were suspended, and the Latm chiefs 
were surprised by a message from the lawful and reigning emperor, 
who was impatient to embrace his son and to leward his generous 
delivereis (July 18). 

§ 12. The barons mounted on horseback and introduced the heir 
of Constantinople to the city and palace : his youth an^ marvellous 
adventures engaged every heart in his favour, and Alexius was 
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solomnly crowned with, his father in the dome of St. Sophia. The 
mixture of two discordant nations in the same capital might hTawo 
been pregnant with mischief and danger ; and the suburb of Galata, 
or Pera, was assigned for the quarters of the French and Venetians^ 
It was agreed between the young Alexius and his allies that the 
re-union of the two churches must be the result of i)aiience and time ; 
but avarice was less tractable than zeal ; and a large sum was 
instantly disbursed to appease the wants and silence the importunity 
of the crusaders. Alexius was alarmed by the approaching hour of 
their departure : their absence would have left him, naked and 
alone, to the capiice and prejudice of a perfidious nation ; and he 
wished to bribe their stay, the delay of a year, by undertaking to 
defray their expense, and to satisfy, in their name, the freight of the 
Yenetian vessels. The offer was agitated in the council of the 
barons ; and, after a repetition of their debates and scruples, a 
majority of votes again acquiesced m the advice of the doge and the 
X^rayer of the young emperor. At the price of 1600 pounds of gold, 
he x^i’<^vailed on the marquis of Montferrat to lead him wdth an 
army round the provinces of Europe; to establish his authority, 
and pursue his uncle, while Constantinople was ' awed by th6 pre- 
sence of Baldwin and his confederates of France and Flanders. 

By the recent invasion the Greeks were awakened from a dream 
of nine centuries ; from the vain presumption that the capital of the 
Roman empire was impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of 
the West had violated the city, and bestowed the sceptre, of Con- 
stantine : their Imperial clients soon became as impoxuilar as them- 
selves ; the well-known vices of Isaac were rendered still more 
contemptible by his infirmities, and the young Alexius was hated as 
an apostate who had renounced the manners and religion of Ms 
country. His secret covenant with the hatins was divulged or 
^ suspected ; the people, and especially the clergy, weie devoutly 
} attached to their faith and superstition; and every convent, and 
every shop, resounded with the danger of the church and the 
tyranny of the pope. During the absence of marquis Boniface and 
his Imperial pupil, Constantinople was visited with a calamity 
which might be justly imputed to the zeal and indiscretion of the 
Flemish pilgrims. In one of their visits to the city they were 
scandalised by the aspect of a mosque or synagogue. They set fire 
to the building of the infidels ; but during eight days and nights 
the conflagration spread above a league in front, from the harbour to 
the Propontis, over the thickest and most populous regions of the 
city. By this outrage the name of the Latins became still more 
unpopular; and the colony of that nation, above 15,000 persons, 
consulted tffeir safety in a hasty retreat fj om the city to the proteo- 
tion of their standard in the suburb of Pci a. The young emperor 
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returned in triumpli : Ms own inclination, and Ms father’s advice, 
attached Mm to his benefactors ; hut Alexius hesitated between 
gratitude and patriotism, between the fear of his subjects and of his 
^llies. By his feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem and 
confidenceof both. The Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented 
Ms delays, suspected his intentions, and exacted a decisive answer 
of peace or, war. Among the Greeks all authority and wisdom were 
overborne by the imx3etuous multitude, who mistook their rage for 
valour, their niimbei s for strength, and their fanaticism for the sup- 
port and insiDiration of Heaven. The author of the tumult was a 
p)rince of the house of Lucas ; and his common appellation of 
Alexius must be discriminated by the epithet of Mourzoufle, which 
in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his black and 
shaggy eyebrows- Ho insinuated himself into the favour and con- 
fidence of Alexius, and hy a stratagem seized the young emperor, 
and after a few days confinement put Mm to death. The emperor 
Isaac Angelus soon followed his son to the grave ; and ]\jhurzoufle, 
lierhaxDS, might spare the superfluous crime of hastening the extinc- 
tion of impotence and blindness 1204). 

§ 13. The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of Mour- 
zoiifle, had changed the^ nature of the quarrel. The French and 
"Venetians forgot their complaints against Alexius, and swore 
revenge against the iierfidious nation who had crowned his assassin. 
The second siege of Constantinople was far more laborious than the 
first. Hear three months, without excepting the holy season of 
Lent, were consumed in skirmishes and prejiarations, before the 
Latins were leady or resolved for a general assault. The land forti- 
fications had been found impregnable ; and it was therefore deter- 
mined to attack the city from the harbour. The first assault was 
reiDelled ; but the second was crowned with success. Four towers 
were scaled; three gates were buist open; the Latins entered the 
city under the banners of their leaders ; and either design or acci- 
dent kindled a third conflagration, which consumed in a few hours 
the measure of three of the largest cities of France. In the close 
of evening the barons checked their troops and fortified their sta- 
tions : but in the morning a suiDpliant procession, with crosses and 
images, announced the submission of the Greeks and deprecated the 
wrath of the conquerors : the usurper escaped thmugh the golden 
gate ; and the empire, which still bore the name of Constantine 
and the title of Homan, was subverted by the arms of the Latin 
pilgrims. Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no re- 
straints except those of religion and humanity were imposed on the 
conquerors by tbe laws of war. Their cruelty and lust were mode- 
rated by tbe authoiity of tbe chiefs and feelings of the soldiers; but 
a fi*ee scope was allowed to their avarice, which was flatted, even 
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ill tlie holy week, hy the pillage of the city. The magnitude of 
the iirize surpassed the largest scale of experience or exx^ectation. 
After the whole had been equally divided between the French and 
Venetians, 50,000 marks were deducted to satisfy the debts of the 
former and the demands of the latter. The lesidue of the Frenoii 
amounted to 400,000 marks of silver, ahont 800^000 pbunds ster~ 
ling ; nor can I better appreciate the value of that sum in the public 
and xirivate transactions of the age than by defining it as®seven times 
' the annual revenue of the kingdom of England. 

§ 14. After the death of the lawful princes, the French and 
Venetians, confident of justice and victory, agieed to divide and 
regulate their future possessions. It was stipulated by treaty that 
twelve electors, six of either nation, should be nominated ; and that 
a majority should choose the empeior of the East. To him, with 
all the titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine tin one, they assigned 
a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. It was defined that the three 
remaining portions should be equally shared between the reiDublic of 
Venice and the haions of Fiance; that each feudatory, with an 
honourable exception for the doge, should acknowledge and xierfoiin 
the duties of homage and military service to the supreme head of the 
empire ; and that the nation which gave an emx^eror should resign to 
their brethren the choice of a x>atiiarch. After the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, the treaty was confirmed and executed ; 
and the first and most important step was the creation of an 
emperor. A just impulse of respect and gratitude promx^ted the 
twelve electors to crown the virtues of the doge : but the patriot 
Dandolo was devoid of all personal ambition, and his nomination 
was overruled by the Venetians themselves. The exclusion of the 
doge left room for the more equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin. 
The marquis of Montferrat was recommended by his mature age 
and fair reputation, hy the choice of the adventurers, and the wishes 
of the Gieeks. But the count of Flanders was the chief of a wealthy 
and warlike people : he was valiant, pious, and chaste ; in the prime 
of life, since he was only 32 years of age ; a descendant ^f^harie- 
magne, and a cousin of the king of France. The electors decided 
in favour of Baldwin. Boniface was the first to kiss the hand of 
his rival, and to raise him on the buckler ; and Baldwin was trans- 
ported to the cathedral, and solemnly invested with the 
buskins. At the end of three weeks he was cf owned hy the legate, 
in the vacancy of , a patriarch ; hut the Venetian clergy soon filled 
the chapter of St. Sophia, and seated Thomas Morosini on the eccle- 
siastical throne. 

§ 15. In the division of the Greek provinces the share of the 
Venetians was more ample than that of fhe Latin emperor. Ffo 
more than one-fourth was appropriated to his domain; a clear moiety 
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of the remainder was reserved for Venice ; and the other moiety was 
distiihnted among the adventurers of France and Lombardy. The 
venerable Dandolo was proclaimed despot of Romania, but ended at 
Constantinople his long and gloiious life. The Venetians formed a 
c^am of factories, and cities, and islands, along the maritime coast, 
from the neighbourhood of Ragusa to the Hellespont and the Bos- 
porus. The marquis Boniface became king of Thessalonica or 
Macedonia. • The lots of the Latin pilgiims were regulated by 
chance, or choice, or subsequent exchange ; and they abused, with 
intempeiate joy, their triumpn ovei the lives and fortunes of a gieat 
people. 

§ 16. Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constantinople, still as- 
serted the title of emperor. A domestic alliance, and a common in- 
terest induced the more recent usurper to unite with the formei 
the relics of his power. Mouizoufle was received with smiles and 
honoms in the camp of 
Alexius ; but he was 
shortly afteiwaids de- 
jiiived of his eyes, strip- 
ped of his troops and 
treasures, and tinned out 
to wander. As the tyrant 
was stealing over to Asia, Silver com of Alexius II., emperor of Trebizond, fiom 
be was seized by the the British Museum. Obi^erse A\e/HWN 
Latins of Constantinople, ® Ko/xjojvos) ; emperor on horseback. 

and condemned, after an ©^vr.N Co 'Ayio, Eiy.Vio,) ; saSut 

’ on horseback. 

Open trial, to be cast 

down headlong from the Theodosian column, a pillar of white 
marble of 147 feet in height. The fate of Alexius is less tragical : 
he was sent by the maiquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to the 
king of the Romans ; hut his daughter, before the national calamity, 
had been given in marriage to a young hero, who continued the 
succession, and restored the throne of the Greek princes. Thn 
valour "**04 Theodore Lascaris was signalised in the two sieges of 
Constantinople. After the fall of the city Tlieodoie retired to 
breathe the air of fieedom in Anatolia, Under the title, at first 
of despot, and afterwards of emperor, he drew to his standard the 
bolder spirits. Nice, where Th^ ^dp^ established his residence, Prusa 
and Philadelphia, Smyrna and Ephesus, oi>ened their gates to their 
deliverer : and the successor of Constantine preserved a fragment of 
the empire from the banks of the Mseander to the suburbs of Nico- 
media, and at length of Constantinople. Another portion, distant 
and obscnre, was possessed by the Imeal heir of the Comneni, a sou 
of the virtuous Manuel, a grandson of the tyrant Andrqpiciis. His 
name was Alexiu^; by the indulgence of the An^eli, he 
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point efl governor or duke of Trekizond : Ms kirtli gave Mm ambition, 
tlie revolution independence; and witkont changing his title, lie 
reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, along the coast of the 
Black Sea. The title of emperor was first assumed hy the grandson 
of Alexius. In the West a third fragment was saved from the com- 
mon shipwreck by Michael, who founded a strong and conspicuous 
principality in Epirus, JEtolia, and Thessaly, which have* ever been 
peopled by a warlike race. The Grieeks, who had offered their ser- 
vice to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the haughty Latins 
from all civil and military honours, as a nation born to tremble and 
obey. As long as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, the 
memory of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, imposed 
silence on the captive land : their dispersion betrayed the smallness 
of their numbers and the defects of their diseixfiine ; and some 
failures and mischances revealed the secret that they were not in- 
vincible. As the fear of the G-reeks abated, their hatred increased. 
They murmured ; they conspired ; and before a year of slavery had 
elapsed, they implored, or acceiited, the succour of a barbarian, 
whose ]iower they had felt, and whose gratitude they trusted. 

§ 1-7* The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a solemn and 
eaily emha-ssy from John, or Oalo-John, the revolted chief of the 
Bulgarians and WallacMans. He deemed himself their brother, as 
the votary of the Homan x)ontiff, from whom he had received the 
regal title and an holy banner ; and in the subversion of the Greek 
monarchy he might aspire to the name of their friend and accom- 
plice. But Calo-Jolin was astonished to find that the count of 
Elanders had assumed the pomp and pride of the successois of Con- 
stantine ; and Ms ambassadors were dismissed with an haughty 
message, that the rebel must deserve a pardon by touching -with his 
forehead the footstool of the Imperial throne. His policy watched 
the rising discontent of the Greeks, and promised that their first 
struggles for fieedom should be suiiported by his person and king- 
dom. The conspiracy was x)ropagated by national hatred, the firmest 
band of association and secrecy ; the Greeks were impatient to sheath 
their daggers in the breasts of the victorious strangers ; buhrfcffo exe- 
cution was prudently delayed till Henry, the emperor’s brother, had 
transported the flower of his troops beyond the Hellespont, Most 
of the towns and villages of Thrace were true to the moment and 
the signal ; and the Latins, without arms or siis^ficion, were slaugh- 
tered by the vile and merciless revenge of their slaves. The voice 
of fame and fear announced the revolt of the Greeks and the rapid 
approach of their Bulgaiian ally ; and Calo-John, not depending 
on the forces of his own kingdom, had drawn from the Scythian 
wilderness a body of 14,000 Cumans, who drank, as it was said, the 
l^lood of theisf. oa.ptivcs, and sacrificed the Christians on the altars of 
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iheir Gods* Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, the em- 
peror despatched a swift messenger to recall Count Henry and his 
troops ; but without expecting the return of his gallant brother, 
Baldwin took the field with a small force, and proceeded to besiege 
the rebels of Adrianople. The Latins were soon interrupted by 
®the light cavalry of the Cnmans, who filed before their first charge ; 
but when* the knights and their horses were almost breathless, the 
Cumans, like the Parthians, suddenly turned, rallied, and encom- 
passed th^ heavy squadrons of the Pranks. Many of the knights 
were slain, and the empeior was made prisoner (a.I). 1205). 

§ 18. Baldwin died in the prisons of Bulgaria ; but above a year 
elapsed before the Latins could he assiiied of his death, before his 
brother, the regent Henry, woidd consent to assume the title of 
empcior (a.d. 1206-1216). In the sup^oort of the Eastern empire 
Henry was gradually left without an associate, as the heroes of the 
crusade retired from the woild or from the war. The doge of Yc- 
nicG, the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of years and glory, sunk 
into the grave ; and the marquis of Montferrat, who had advanced 
to revenge Baldwin, was slain by the Bulgarians among tbe hills of 
Rhodope. But the character of Henry ^vas not unequal to his ar- 
duous situation : his courage was tempered wuth a degree of prudence 
unknown to his impetuous hrothei ; and though he cautiously pro- 
vided for the success of his arms, the drooxfing Latins were often 
roused by bis example to save and to second their fearless emiieior. 
But such efibrts, and some supplies of men and money from Franco, 
w^cre of less avail than the errors, the cruelty, and death of their 
most foimidable adversary. When the despair of the Greek sub- 
jects invited Calo-John as their deliverer, they hoped that he would 
protect their liberty and adopt their laws ; they were soon taught to 
compare the degi’ees of national ferocity, and to execrate the savage 
conqueror, who no longer dissembled his intention of disj)eopling 
Thiace, of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting the inha- 
bitants beyond the Danube. They raised a cry of grief and rex:>ent- 
ance the throne of Henry ; the emperor alone had the magnanimity 
to forgive and tiust them. The Bulgarians retired before his arms, 
and the savage, with shame and loss, was comx^elled to relinquish 
his prey. He was stabbed in the night in liis tent ; and after 
sevei'al victories the prudence of Henry concluded an honourable 
X^eace with the successor of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes 
of Nice and Exiiius. If he ceded some doubtful limits, an ample 
kingdom was reserved for himself and bis feudatories; and his 
reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a short interval of^ros- 
j^rity and x^eace. 

§ 19, The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica in the defence of 
filxa-t kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend Boniface. Jp 
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the two first emperors of Constantinople the male line of the counts 
of Flanders was extinct. But their sister Yolande was the wife of 
Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, whom the Latins now invited 
to assume the empire of the East. Peter passed the Alps, and was 
transported across the Adriatic hy the Venetians ; but, in his journey 
over land from Dnrazzo to Thessalonica, he was arrested by the 
despot of Epirus and died in captivity (a.d. 1217-1219). 

§ 20. The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence of Yolande, 
his wife or widow, delayed the proclamation of a new emperor. In 
the midst of her gi lef, she was delivered of a son, who was named 
Baldwin, the last and most unfortunate of the Latin princes of Con- 
stantinople. His birth endeared him to the barons of Romania ; 
hut his childhood would have prolonged the troubles of a minority, 
and Robert, the second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was called 
to the throne of Constantinople (a.u. 1221-1228). His reign was an 
a3ra of calamity and disgrace ; and the colony, as it was styled, of 
Hew Peaxce yielded on all sides to the Q-reeks of Nice and Epirus. 
Theodore Angcliis, despot of Epirus, entered the kingdom of Thes- 
salonica; expelled the feeble Demetrius, the son of the marquis 
Boniface ; erected his standard on the walls of Adiianople ; and 
added, by his vanity, a third or a fourth name to the list of rival 
emperors. The relics of the Asiatic province weie swept away by 
John Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, 
who, in a triumphant reign of 33 yeais, displayed the virtues both 
of peace and war (a.d. 1222-1255). 

§ 21. In the seven years of his brother’s reign, Baldwin of Cour- 
tenay had not emerged from a state of childhood, and the barons of 
Romania felt the sfciong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands 
of a man and an hero. They therefore agi*eed to invest John of 
Brienne for his life with the title and prerogatives of emperor, on 
the sole condition that Baldwin should mairy his second daughter, 
and succeed at a mature age to the throne of Constantinople, John 
of Brienne had been one of the most distinguished heroes in the 
fifth crusade, and possessed the titular kingdom of Jerusalem by 
his marriage with Mary, the daughter of Isabella and Co^xrad of 
Montferrat, and the gi'and-daughter of Almeric or Amaury. The 
expectation, both of the Grreeks and Latins, was kindled hy the re- 
nown, and the presence of John of Brienne ; but avarice, and the 
love of ease, appear to have chilled the ardour of enterprise : and 
a few years rolled away without action or honw.r, till he was 
awakened hy the dangerous alliance of Vataces emperor of Nice, 
and of Azan king of Bulgaria. They besieged Constantinople by 
sea and land ; but the Latin emperor, instead of defending the city 
made a sally at the head of his cavalry, and destroyed the squadrons 
Qf |he enemy. Fired by his example, the fnf^tiy and the citizep^ 
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boarded tbe vessels tbat ancboied close to the walls ; and twenty- 
five were dragged in triumph into the harbour of Constantinople. 
A.t the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies armed m 
her defence ; broke through every obstacle that opposed their pas- 
sage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second victory over 
the sarge enemies. Bal^yp'in II. succeeded to the imperial dignity 
on the decease of his adoptive father (a.d. 1237-1261). 

§ 22. ^The Latins of Constantinople were on all sides encompassed 
and pressed : their sole hope, the last delay of their ruin, was in the 
division of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this hope 
they were depiived by the sux^erior aims and policy of John Yataces 
emperor of Nice. From the Piopontis to the rocky coast of Pani- 
Xihylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his reign ; and the 
events of every campaign extended his infiuence in Europe. The 
strong cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thiace weie rescued from 
the Bulgarians, and their kingdom was circumscribed by its present 
and proper limits along the southern banks of the Danube. After 
some resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica vas united to the 
empire of Nice ; and Yataces reigned without a comx^etitor from the 
Turkish borders to the Adriatic gulf. But his death, the short and 
busy leign of Theodore his son (a.d. 1255-1259), and the helxfiesa 
infancy of his grandson John, suspended the restoration of the 
Greeks. The guardian of the young prince was Michael Pal^ologus, 
the most illustiious, m birth and merit, of the Greek nobles. His 
numerous friends and x^aitizans urged that the youth of the emperor, 
and the impending dangers of a minority, required the support of an 
associate raised above the envy of his equals, and invested with the 
names and prerogatives of royalty. It was agieed that John and 
Michael should be proclaimed as joint emperois ; but on the day of 
the coronation, and in the cathedral of Nice, the adherents of Palse- 
ologus most vehemently urged the just priority of his age and merit. 
The unseasonable dispute was eluded by postponing to a more con- 
venient opportunity the coronation of John Lascaris; and he walked 
with a slight diadem in the train of his guardian, who alone received 
the Imperial crown from the hands of the patriarch (a.d. 1260). 

§ 23. As soon as P algeoloou s was seated on the throne, he resolved 
to expel the Latins from Constantinople. He visited in person and 
strengthened the troops and fortifications of Thrace ; and the next 
sx>riDg his favourite general, Alexius Strategopulus, whom he had 
decorated with the title of Caesar, passed the Hellespont with 800 
horse and some infantry on a secret expedition. The adjacent * 
territory between the Propontis and the Black Sea was cultivated 
by an hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised in arms, . 
uncertain in their allegiance, but inclined by language, religion, 
present advantage, to the party of tl^e Gree'fe. They 
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styled the ^limteers . and by their free service the army of 
Alexins, wif^ThTT^^ulars of Thrace and the Cnraan auxiliaries, 
was augmented to the number of 25,000 men. The weakness <af 
Constantinople and the distress and terror of the Latins were fami- 
liar to the observation of the volunteers ; and they represented the 
Xn-esent moment as the most to surprise and conquest. 

Alexius left his main body to second and supx->ort his ope^'ations, 
and advanced unperceived in the night with a chosen detachment. 
While some axiplicd scaling-ladders to the lowest x^art of the walls, 
an old Greek introduced their companions through a suhterraneous 
passage into his house ; on the inside they broke an enhance 
through the golden gate, which had been long obstructed; and 
the conqueror was in the heart of the city before the Latins were 
conscious of their danger. The Greeks of Constantinoxdc remem- 
bered tbeir native sovereigns ; every quarter was in arms ; and 
the air resounded with a general acclamation of “ Long life and 
victory to Michael and John, the august emxierois of the Eomans 1” 
(a.b. 1261.) Their rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the sound ; 
hut the most pressing danger could not promx^t him to draw his 
sword in the defence of a city which he deserted i3erhax:)S with 
more pleasure than regret : he fled from the x^alace to the sca-shore, 
where he embarked on board tbe Venetian galleys. From the 
loss of Constantinople to Ms death Baldwin consumed thirteen years 
soliciting the Catholic x^o'^o^s to join in his restoration. His son 
Philip was the heir of an ideal emx>ire ; and the pretensions of 
Ms daughter Catherine were transx'>orted by her marriage to Ohailes 
of Valois, the brother of Philix) the Fair, king of France. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

BBiaiTS OP THE GREEK EMPERORS, MICHAEL PALiEOLOGITS, THE ELDER 
AND THE YOUKGER AKDRONICUS, JOHN CAKTACUZEKE, AND JOHN 

PALJEOLOGUS. 

m 

§ 1. Return of tlie Gieek emperor to Constantinople. § 2. Reign of Michael 
Paljeologhs. § 3. Ills union -with tlie Latin Cliurcli. § 4. Gliaiies of 
Anjou subdues Xajiles and Sicily, and thieatens the Gieek empire. § 5. 
The ^^^Sicilian v espe rs : defeat of Charles. § 6. Tlxo.spryice and wai* of fke 
Catal^s’ Trirthe Gieek empiie. §7. Andronicus the Elder emperor; 
civil wais between the eldei and younger Andronicus. § 8. lieign of 
Andronicus the Younger. § 9. Reigns of John Gantacuzene and 
John PALiEOLOGUS. § 10. The Genoese war. 

§ 1, Michael made Ms triumpiRal entry into Constantinoxile ,only 
twent)’- days after tlio cximlsion of tiio Jjatins. T|^o Yfcnpli baropg 
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and the principal families had retired with their emperor, hnt the 
patient and humble crowd of Latins was attached to the cotintiy, 
and indifferent to the change of masters. Instead of banishing 
the factories of the Pisans, Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent 
conqiieror accepted their oaths of allegiance, encouraged their in- 
dustry, confirmed their privileges, and allowed them to live *under 
the jurisdiction of their proper magistrates. Of these nations the 
Pisans and Venetians preserved their respective quarteis in the 
city ; but the Genoese, who had assisted Alexius in the recovery of 
Constantinoxile, weie settled in the exclusive possession of the submb 
of Galata, an advantageous post, in which they revived the com- 
merce and insulted the majesty of the Byzantine em^iire. 

§ 2. The recovery of Constantinoxile was celebrated as the asra of 
a new empire ; the conqueror, alone, and by tlie right of the sword, 
renewed his coronation in the church of St, Sophia ; and J ohn Pas- 
cal is, his loupil and lawful sovereign, was deprived of his eyes, and 
removed to a distant castle, where he spent many years in |>iivacy 
and oblivion. The estahlishment of his family was the motive, or 
at least the pretence, of the crime of Palagologus ; and he was 
impatient to confiim the succession, by sharing with his eldest son 
the honours of the puiqile. Andionicus, afterwards surnamed the 
Elder, was proclaimed and crowned emiDeror of the Komans in the 
fifteenth year of his age ; and, from the first £era of a prolix and 
inglorious reign, he held that august title 9 years as the colleague, 
and 46 as the successor, of his father (a.d. 1282-1328). Michael 
himself, had he died in a private station, would have been thought 
more worthy of the empire ; but the assaults of his temporal and 
sxiiritual enemies left him few moments to labour for his own fame 
or the haxipiness of his subjects. He wiested from the Pranks 
several of the noblest islands of the Archix^elago — Lesbos, Chios, 
and Ilhodes : his brother Constantine was sent to command in 
Malvasia and Sparta ; and the eastern side of the Morea, from 
Argos and HapoH to Cape Taenarus, was repossessed by the Greeks. 
But in the prosecution of these western conquests the cour^rl^s 
beyond the Hellespont were left naked to the Turks. The victories 
of Michael were achieved by his lieutenants ; his sword rusted in 
the palace ; and, in the transactions of the emxreror with the x^opes 
and the king of Naples, his political arts were stained with cruelty 
and fraud. 

§ 3. The cause of Baldwin, the fugitive emperor, was espoused by 
-fc the pope Urban IV., and his successor Gregory X., by whose orders 
a crusade was preached against the schismatic Greeks. To avert this 
danger Michael consented to a reconciliation with the Latin offurch, 
and sent an embassy to Eome, instructed to comply with the demands 
j^the pope Ca.x>. 1^77). The amhassadoysi yrere receive4 iP- the gepej:^ 
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council of Lyons by Gregory X., Tvbo rejoiced in tbe union of the 
East and West, which had been reserved for his reign. To con- 
summate this pious work the Byzantine deputies were speedily 
followed by the pope’s nuncios ; but they found a country with- 
out a friend, a nation in which the names of Borne and Union were 
pronob-iiced with abhorience. By the joint suffrage of the new and 
the ancient Rome, a sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against the obstinate schismatics : the censures of the church were 
executed by the sword of Michael ; and on the failure of persuasion, 
he tried the arguments of prison and exile, of whipping and muti- 
lation. But while his violence was abhorred at Constantinople, at 
Rome his slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity suspected ; till 
at length pope Martin lY. excluded the Greek emperor from the pale 
of a church into which he was striving to reduce a schismatic people, 
ISTo sooner had the tyrant exjpired than the union was dissolved and 
abjured by unanimous consent ; and his son Androniciis, after 
weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most jiiously denied his 
father the burial of a luincc and a Christian. 

§ 4. Among the Western powers, who threatened the throne of 
Michael, the most formidable neighbour was tbe sovereign of tbe 
Two Sicilies. These countiies weie now possessed hy Charles count 
of Anjou and Provence, the brother of St. Louis, who had con- 
quered and slain in battle Mamfroy, the bastaid of Frederic II, 
(a.d. 1266.) Xaples and Sicily -were immediately peopled with a 
warlike race of French nobles; and tbeir aspiring leader lesolved to 
direct his arms against the Byzantine empire. His daughter Beatrice 
w^as promised to Philij), son and heir of the emjieror Baldwin ; and 
his generous father distributed among his allies the kingdoms and 
provinces of the East. The hostile league against the Greeks, of | 
Philip the Latin emx3eror, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the | 
republic of Venice, was rqoened into execution ; and the election of i 
Martin lY., a French pope, gave a sanction to the cause. The ruin 
of Constantinople seemed inevitable , but a memorable consjaracy 
iiT Spicily saved the Greek empiie. 

§ 5. Among the proscribed adheients of the house of Swabia, 
John of Procida foifeited a small island of that name in the bay of 
‘T^TapTesT^^HIs birth was noble, but his education was learned ; and 
in the poverty of exile he was rebeved hy the practice of physic, 
which he had studied in the school of Salerno. Fortune had left 
him nothing to lose, except life ; and to desxiise life is the lirst 
qualification of a rebel. The new kingdoms of Charles were ^ 
affiicted by every species of fiscal and military oppression : the 
hatred of Naples was refiressed by his presence ; but the looser 
government of his vicegerents excited the conten^t, as well as the . 
aversion, of the Sicilians, and tbe island wfs roused to a sense 
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freedom by the eloq[tieiice of, Procida. In the confidence of foreign 
aid, he successively visited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of 
Peter king of AiTagon, who possessed the maritime countries of 
Yalentia and Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter a crown was pre- 
sented, which he might justly claim by his marriage with the 
daughter of Mainfroy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who 
from the scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and avenger. P^lajolo- 
gus was easily persuaded to divert his enemy from a foreign war by 
a rebellion at home ; and a Greek subsidy of 25,000 ounces of gold 
was most piofitably applied to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed 
under an holy banner to the specious attack of the Saracens of 
.Africa. In the disguise of a monk or beggar, the indefatigable 
missionary of revolt flew from Constantinojile to Rome, and fiom 
Sicily to Saragossa : tlie treaty was sealed with the signet of i^ope 
Nicholas himself, the enemy of Charles ; and his deed of gift trans- 
ferred the fiefs of St. Peter from the house of Anjou to that of 
Arragon. So widely diffused and so freely circulated, the seciet 
was jireseived above two yeai's with imijciietrahlo disoietion ; and 
each of the consiiirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who dcclaicd 
that he would cut off his left hand if it were conscious of the inten- 
tions of his light. The mine was jiiepaied with deep and danger- 
ous artifice ; hut it may he questioned whether the instant explo- 
sion of Palermo were the effect of accident or design. 

On the vigil of Easter a x^i’ocession of the disarmed citizens visited 
a church without the walls, and a noble damsel was rudely insulted 
by a French soldier. The ravish er w’’as instantly imnishcd with 
death; and if the people was at first scatteied by a military force, 
their numbers and fury prevailed : the conspirators seized the 
oppoiiunity ; the flame spread over the island, and 8000 French — 
were exterminated in a promiscuous massacre, which has obtained 
the name of the Sioiliax Yespehs (a.d. 1282, March 30). From 
every city the harmers of freedom and the church were displayed : 
the revolt was inspired by the piesonce or the soul of Procida ^ and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to Palermo, 
was saluted as the king and saviour of the isle. The fleet and army 
of Charles, -whioh already filled the seaports of Italy, were hastily 
recalled from the service of the Grecian war ; and the situation of 
Messina exposed that town to the first storm of his revenge. The 
despair of the Messinese gave them coui'age : Peter of Arragon 
approached to their relief, and his rival was driven hack by the 
failui*e of provision and the terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian 
shore. At the same moment the Catalan admiral, the famous Roger 
de Xioria, swept the channel with an invincible squadron : the French 
fleet was either Phmt or destroyed ; and the same blow assured, the 
.eliepeiidence of Sicily and the safety of the Gieek emnire. From 
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this disastrous moment the life of Charles was a series of misfor- 
*tunes : Ms capital was insulted, his son was made prisoner, and he 
sunk into the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, which, 
after a war of 20 years, was finally severed from the throne of 
TNaples, and tiansferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger 
branch of the house of Arragon. 

§ 6. The first Paljeologus had saved his empire by involving the 
kingdoms of the West in rebellion and blood ; bnt from these seeds 
of discord uprose a generation of iron men, who assaulted and 
endangeied the empire of Ms son. After the peace of Sicily many 
thousands of Genoese, Oatalans, &c., who had fought hy sea and 
land tinder the standard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended into one 
nation hy the resemblance of their manners and interest. They 
enlisted in the service of the Greek emjpeior, and under the com- 
mand of Boger de Elor, the most popular of their chiefs, they 
defeated the Turks in two bloody battles. But the Catalans con- 
sidered the lives and fortunes wMch they had rescued as their 
own : the exaction of fimes and supplies w’-as enforced hy licentious 
rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, on the resistance of Magnesia, 
Boger besieged a city of theBoman empire. Assassination Is the last 
resource of cowards, Boger was tempted to visit the royal residence 
of Adrianople ; in the apartment, and before the eyes, of the empiess 
ho was stabbed hy the Alani guards ; and his countrymen, who 
dwelt at Constantinople in the secuiity of peace, were involved in 
the same proscription by the prince or people. The loss of their 
leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted the sails 
of flight, and weie soon scattered round the coasts of the Mediter- 
'ranean. But a veteran band of 1500 Catalans or !Fi*ench stood firm 
in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, and defeated in 
two battles by sea and land the forces of the Greek empire. Victory 
renewed the hopes and numbers of the adventurers ; and every 
nation was blended under the name and standard of the great 
comgyany^ Four times the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and 
four lEimes he was inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions 
and the discord of the chiefs compelled the Catalans to evacuate the 
banks of the Hellespont and the neighbourhood of the cairital. 
After their separation from the Turks, the remains of the great 
company pursued their march through Macedonia and Thessaly, to 
seek a new establishment in the heart of Greece. ^ 

§ 7- The long reign of Andronicus the elder is cMefly memorably 
by the invasion of the Catalans, and the rise of the Ottoman power. 
After the example of the first of the Palseologi, ne associated his son. 
Michael to the honours of the purple ; and from the age of 18 to his 
premature deaths that prince was acknowledged, above 25 years, a» 
the second emperor of the Greeks, The son of Michael was nanic^ 
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Androniciis from his giandfather ; he was educated in the palace 
as an heir and a favourite ; and in the oaths and acclamations 
of the people, the august triad was formed by the names of tlie 
father, the .son, and the grandson. But the younger Andronicus 
was speedily corrupted by his infant greatness, while he beheld with 
puerile impatience the double obstacle that hung, and might long 
hang, over his rising ambition. After the death of Michael the 
elder, the emperor transferred to another grandson his hOpes and 
aifections ; and the acknowledged heir vras exposed to the indignity 
of a public trial- But the young emperor escaped from the caiiital : 
and the empire was distracted hy three civil wars between the elder 
and the younger Andronicus (a.b. 1321-1328), which it would ho 
tedious and unprofitahle to relate. It is sufficient to mention that 
the third civil war was terminated by the surprise of Constantmox^le, 
the final retreat of the old emxieror, and the sole reign of his vic- 
torious grandson (a.d. 1321-1328). The elder Andronicus survived 
his abdication four years, and having assumed the monastic habit, 
he exp)ircd as the monk Antony^ in a cell, in the 74th year of his 
age (a.d. 1332). 

§ 8. JSTor was the reign of the younger more glorious or fortunate 
than that of the elder Andronicus (a.d. 1328-1341). He marched 
in person against the Turks ; but a defeat and a wound were the 
only trophies of his expedition in Asia, which confirmed the esta- 
blishment of the Ottoman monarchy. Andronicus was old before 
his time ; the intemperance of youth had accelerated the infirmities 
of age ; and he was snatched away before he had accomplished 
his 45th year. He was twice married ; and his two wives were 
chosen in the junncely houses of Germany and Italy. The fiist, 
Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter of the duke of Bruns- 
wick. After the death of this childless princess, Andronicus sought 
in marriage Jane, the sister of the count of Savoy, who was crowned 
in St. Sophia under the more orthodox appellation of Anne. 

§ 9. The empress Anne of Savoy snrvived her husband : tJieir 
son, John Paljeologus, was left an orphan and an emperor In Bie 
ninth year of his age (a.d. 1341-1391) ; and the last testament of 
Andronicus the younger named John Gantacuzene, the first and 
most deserving of the Greeks, the guardian of his son and the 
regent of the empire. The long and cordial friendship of the 
younger Andronicus for John Gantacuzene is alike honourable to 
^the prince and the subject. It had been formed amidst the pleasures 
Hof their youth ; it was Gantacuzene who saved the young emperor 
from the power of his gi'andfather ; and, after six years of civil war, 
the same favourite brought him back in triumph to the palace of 
Constantinople.^ Under the reign of Andronicus the younger, the 
domestic ruled the emperor and the empire i and it was by his 
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valour and conduct that the isle of Leshos and the principality of 
-d^tolia were restored to their ancient allegiance. Had the regent 
found a suitable return of obedience and gratitude, peihaps he 
would have acted with pure and zealous fidelity in the service of 
®his pupil ; but the prospect of a tranquil minority w’-as blasted by 
the great* duke or admiral Apocaucus, who persuaded the empress 
Anne of Savoy and the patriarch to join him in a conspiracy against 
the great* domestic. In his absence on the public service, J ohn 
Cantacuzene was proscribed as an enemy of the church and state ; 
and he was driven by injustice to perpetrate the crime of which he 
was accused. Constantinople adhered to the young emperor ; but 
the cause of CTantacuzene was espoused in some of the provinces : for 
nearly six years (a.d. 1341-1347) the empire was a prey to civil war, 
and the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Turks were invoked on 
both sides as the instruments of private ambition and the common 
ruin. Cantacuzene at length obtained the victory through the assist- 
ance of the Turks : but the succour and victory were dearly purchased 
by the marriage of his daughter vutli an infidel, the captivity of many 
thousand Christians, and the passage of the Ottomans into Europe, 
the last and fatal stroke in the fall of the Koman empire. Upon 
his return to the capital, Cantacuzene, who professed a loyal and 
zealous attachment to the son of his benefactoi, acknowledged 
young Palaaologus as his colleague; but his reign and triumph 
weie soon disturbed by new cml wars. Twice did the son of 
Andronicus take up arms against his elder colleague, and twice 
Cantacuzene gained the victory. After his defeat the young em- 
peror, driven from the sea and land, was compelled to take shelter 
among the Latins of the isle of Tenedos. His insolence and obstin- 
acy provoked the victor to a step which must render the quarrel 
irreconcilable ; and the association of his son Matthew, whom be 
invested with the ^Durple, established the succession in the family 
of the Cantacuzeni. But Constantinople was still attached to the 
blood of her ancient princes, and this last injury accelerated the 
restor'S-ttfin of the rightful heir. A noble Genoese espoused the 
cause of Palseologns, obtained a promise of his sister, and achieved 
the revolution with two galleys and 2500 auxiliaries. Under the 
pretence of distress they were admitted into the lesser port ; a gate 
was opened, and the Latin shout of ‘‘ Long life and victoi-y to the 
emperor John Pal^ologus ! ” was answered by a general rising in 
his favour. Cantacuzene descended from the throne, and embraced 
the monastic habit and profession (a.d, 1365). The remainder of * 
his life was devoted to piety and learning, and in Ms cell he com- 
posed the memorials of his time, from the revolt of the young 
Andronicus to Ms own abdication of the empire. 

§ 10. During the reign of Cantacuzene the Genoese war shook the 
aiBBON. 9 2 Q 
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throne of Cantacnzene and "betrayed the debility of the Greek 
empire. The Genoese, who, after the recoveiy of Constantinopl^W®ei*^ 
seated in the SRhiirb of Pera or Galata, received that hononraWfe jjef ” 
from the bounty of the emperor. They were not, however, allowed 
to fortify Galata ; and the defenceless situation which secured their 
obedience exposed them to the attack of their "Venetian rivals, who, 
in the reign of the elder Andronicus, reduced their quarter to ashes. 
This misfortune, howevei, was advantageous to the Genoese, who 
obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the dangerous licence of sur- 
rounding Galata with fortifications. The narrow hounds in ■which 
.;hey had been circumscribed were insufficient for the growing colony ; 
each day they acquired some addition of landed property, and the 
adjacent hills were covex;ed with their villas and castles, which they 
joined and protected by new fortifications. They gradually ob- 
tained the exclusive enjoyment of the lucrative trade of the Black 
Sea ; their rivals of Venice and Pisa were forcibly expelled ; the 
natives were awed by the castles and cities which arose on the 
foundations of their humble factories ; and their princip^al establish- 
ment of Caffa was besieged without effect by the Tartar powers. 
Destitute of a navy, the Greeks were opx'^rcsscd by these haughty 
merchants, who fed or famished Constantinople accoiding to their 
interest. 

These usurpations were encouraged by the weakness of the elder 
Andronicus, and by the civil wars that afflicted his age and the 
minority of his grandson. After Cantacuzene had obtained pos- 
session of the emj)ire, he was condemned to an ignominious trial, 
whether the Greeks or the Genoese should reign in Constaiitinojfie. 
His fleet was destroyed by the Genoese (a.u. 1349) ; nor was Ms 
second attempt to chastise these insolent neighbours more successful. 
He joined his arms with the Venetians, the perioetnal enemies of 
Genoa and her colonies ; and a memorable battle was fought in the 
narrow sea, under the walls of Constantinople- Thejy^enetians and 
the Greeks were defeated (a.x>. 1352) ; and the emperor Cantacu- 
zene" solicited and siihsorihed a tieaty, which for ever banished the 
Venetians, and granted to the Genoese a monopoly of traHe, ["and 
almost a right of dominion. The Poman emj>ire might soon have 
sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of the republic had not 
been checked by the ruin of her freedom and naval power. A long 
contest of ISO years was determined by the triumph of Venice ; and 
the factions of the Genoese compelled them to seek for domestic 
peace under the protection of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or 
the Drench king. Yet the spirit of commerce survived t hat of qo n- 
quest ; and the colony of Pera still awed the Capital anJ'navigated 
the ISuxine, till it was involved by the Turks in the final servitude 
of Constanttndple itself- 
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the victorious Turks ; whose domestic slavery was ennobled by mar- 
tial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of the national 
character. The rise and progress of the Ottomans, the present sove- 
reigns of Constantinople, are connected with the most important 
scenes of modern history ; but they are founded on a previous know-v, 
ledge of the great eruption of the Monguls and Tartars, whose 
rapid conquests may be compared with the primitive convulsions of 
nature, which have agitated and altered the surface of the^globe. 

From the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, and the 
Caspian Sea the tide of emigi’ation and war has repeatedly been 
poured. These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks were occupied 
in the twelfth century by many pastoral tribes, of the same descent 
and similar manners, which were united and led to conquest by the 
formidable Zingisf (a.d. 1206—1227). In his ascent to greatness 
that barbarian (whose private appellation was Temugin) had tiumpled 
on the necks of his equals. His father had reigned over thirteen 
hordes, which composed about thirty or forty thousand families : 
above two-thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his infant son ; 
and at the age of thirteen Temugin fought a battle against his 
rebellious subjects. The future conqueror of Asia was reduced to 
fly and to obey; but he rose superior to his fortune, and in his 
fortieth year he had established his fame and dominion over the cir- 
cumjacent tribes. After his first victory he placed seventy caldions 
on the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels were cast head- 
long into the boiling water. The sphere of his attraction was con- 
tinually enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the submission of the 
prudent ; and the boldest chieftains might tremble when they beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraites ; who, 
under the name of Prester John, had corresponded with the Homan 
pontiff and the princes of Europe. The ambition of Temugin con- 
descended to employ the arts of superstition ; and it was from a 
naked prophet, who could ascend to heaven on a white horse, that 
he accepted the title of Zingis, the mnost great ; and a divine right to 
the conquest and dominion of the earth. In a general courouUai, or 
diet, he was seated on a felt, which was long afterwards rev5red as a 
relic, and solemnly proclaimed great khan or emperor of the Mongiils 
and Tartars. Of these kindred, though rival, names, the former had 
given birth to the imperial race, and the latter has been extended by 
accident or error over the spacious wilderness of the north. J 

The name is frequently written Mogul, but this is only a Persian and 
Indian corruption of the true pronunciation. 

f The proper orthography of the name, which is variously written hy 
Europeans, is Tchinggis. 

. ^ X Respecting the names Mon-guls and Tartars, see p. 200 and note. The 
1 ^ Mongolian tnhes were few, and the armies of Zingis and his successors were 
principally composed of Turks whom the Monguls had subdued. 
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§ 2, Tlie arms of Zingis and Ms lieutenants successively reduced 
tlie hordes of the desert, who pitched their tents between the wall 
of China and the Volga ; and the Mongul emperor became the 
monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of many millions of shep- 
*herds and soldiers, who felt their united strength, and were impa- 
tient to rush on the mild and wealthy climates of the south. 
Zmgis conducted in person two expeditions against China, took the 
royal city* of Pekin, and annexed the five northern provinces to his 
empire. Pie next turned his arms against Mohammed sultan of 
Carizme, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to the borders of India 
and Turkestan. The rich and populous countries of Transoxiana, 
Carizme, and Chorazan, were subdued : from the Caspian to the 
Indus the destructive hordes of Zingis ruined a tract of many 
hundred miles, which was adorned with the habitations and labours 
of mankind ; and five centuries have not been sufficient to repair 
the ravages of four years. Could the Carizmian empire have been 
saved by a single hero, it would have been saved by Gelaleddin, the 
son of the sultan Mohammed, whose active valour repeatedly checked 
the Monguls in the career of victory. Retreating, as he fought, to 
the banks of the Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable host, 
till, in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred his horse into 
the waves, swam one of the broadest and most rapid rivers of Asia, 
and extorted the admiration and applause of Zingis himself. It was 
here that the Mongul conqueror yielded with reluctance to the 
murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, who sighed for the enjoy- 
ment of their native land. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
Jaxartes he was joined by two generals whom he had detached with 
30,000 horse to subdue the western provinces of Persia. They had 
trampled on the nations which opfiosed their passage, penetrated 
through the gates of Derhend, travel sed the Volga and the desert, 
and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an expedition 
which had never been attempted, and has never been lepeated. The 
return of Zmgis was signalised by the ovei throw of the rebellious 
or indej^ndent kingdoms of Tartary ; and he died in the fulness of 
years and glory, with his last breath exhorting and instructing his 
sons to achieve the conquest of the CMnese empire (a.d. 1227). 

§ 3. Of the numerous progeny of Zingis, four sons, illustrious by 
their birth and merit, exercised under their father the principal 
offices of peace and war. Toushi was Ms great huntsman, Zagatai 
his judge. Octal his minister, and Tnli Ms general ; •and their names 
and actions are often conspicuous in the history of his conquests. 
Firmly united for their own and the public interest, the three 
brothers and their families were content with dependent sceptres ; 
and Octal, by general consent, was proclaimed great khan, or 
emperor of the Monguls and Tartars. He was succeeded by his soTi.«ii! 
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Gaynk, after wliose death, the empire devolved to his consins Mangou 
and Oiiblai, the sons of Tnli, and the grandsons of Zingis. In the 
68 years (1227-1295) of his four first successors, the Mongnl snh- 
dned almost all Asia and a large portion of Europe. With out 
expatiating on the detail of events, I shall present a general j>ictur«r 
of the progress of their arms ; I. In the East ; II. In the South ; 
III. In the West ; and IW. In the hTorth. 

§ 4. I. Before tiie invasion of Zingis, China was divid^?d into two 
empires or d 3 m.asties of the hTorth and South ; and the difference of 
origin and interest was smoothed by a general conformity of laws, 
language, and national manners. The Northern emigre, which had 
been dismembered by Zingis, was finally subdued seven years after 
his death (a.h. 1234). The southern emxiire survived about 
45 years longer, and the x>erfect conquest was reserved for the arms 
of Oublai(A.D. 1279). The boundless ambition of Oublai aspired to 
the conquest of Jaiian : his fleet was twice shipwrecked ; and the 
lives of 100,000 Monguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the fruitless 
expedition. But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochin- 
china, Pegu, Bengal, and Thibet, wci*e reduced in different degrees 
of tribute and obedience by the effort or terror of his arms. 

§ 5. II. The conquest of Iran, or Persia, was achieved by Plolagoii 
Khan, the grandson of Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the two 
successive emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate 
the crowd of sultans, emirs, and ataheks whom he trampled into 
dust ; hut the extirpation of the ud-ssassins, or Ismaelians of Persia, 
may he considered as a service to mankind. Among the hills to the 
south of the Caspian these odious sectaries had reigned ivith impunity 
above 160 years ; and their prince, or imam, established his lieute- 
nant to lead and govern the colony of Mount Lebaniis, so famous 
and foimidahle in the history of the crusades. With the fanaticism 
of the Koran the Ismaelians had blended the Indian transmigration 
and the visions of their own prophets ; and it was their fii'st duty to 
devote their souls and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar 2f God. 
The daggers of Ms missionaries were felt both in the East a&d A7 est : 
the Christians and the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps multiply, 
the illustrious victims that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or 
resentment of t?je old wian (as he was corruptly styled) of the moun- 
tain. But these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the sword 
of Holagon, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of mankind, 
except the word* assassin, which, in the most odious sense, has been 
adopted in the languages of Europe. The extinction of the Abhas- 
sides cannot be indifferent to the spectators of their greatness and 
decline. Since the fall of their Seljukian tyrants the caliphs had 
recovered th^r lawful dominion of Bagdad ; but the city was stormed 
and sacked by the Monguls ; and their savage commander pro- 
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nounced tjh.e deatU of tlie calipli Mostaaem, tlie last of the temporal 
successors of Mahomet (Am. 1268) ; whose noble kinsmen, of the 
race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia above 500 years. The Mongnls 
spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and 
® Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks in the deliverance of 
Jerusaletn. Egypt was lost had she been defended only by her 
feeble offspring ; but the Mamalukes had breathed in their infancy 
the keeraaess of a Scythian air : equal in valour, superior in disci- 
pline, they met the Monguls in many a well-fought field ; and drove 
back the stream of hostility to the eastward of the Euphrates. But 
it overflowed with resistless violence the kingdoms of Armenia and 
Anatolia, of which the former was possessed by the Chiistians and 
the latter by the Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed some 
resistance to the Mongul arms till Azzadin sought a refuge among 
the Greeks of Constantinople, and his feeble successors, the last of 
the Scljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by the Idaans of 
Persia. 

§ 6. III. NTo sooner had Octai subverted the northern empire of 
China than he resolved to visit with his arms the most i emote 
countries of the West. Fifteen hundred thous^d Monguls and 
Tartars were inscribed on the military roll : of these the great khan 
selected a third, which he intrusted to the command of his nephew 
Baton, the son of Tuli, who reigned over his father’s conquests to 
the north of the Caspian Sea. After a festival of 40 days, Baton 
set forwards on this great expedition ; and such was the speed and 
ardour of his innumerable squadrons, that in less than six years 
they had measured a line of 90 degrees of longitude, a fourth pait 
of the circumference of the globe. By the first victories of Baton 
the remains of national freedom were eradicated in the immense 
plains of Turkestan and Kipzak. The civil discord of the great 
dukes, or princes, of Bussia betrayed their coimtry to the Tartars. 
They spread from Livonia to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and 
Kiew, the modern and the ancient caiDitals, were reduced to ashes ; 
a temporary ruin, less fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, 
mark which a servitude of 200 years has imprinted on the character 
of the Eussians. From the permanent conquest of Russia they 
made a deadly, though transient, inroad into the heart of Poland, 
and as far as the borders of Germany. The cities of Lublin and 
Cracow were obliterated : they approached the shores of the Baltic’; 
and in the battle of Lignitz they defeated the diikes of Silesia, the 
Polish palatines, and the great master of the Teutonic order, and* ^ 
filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. From Lignitz, 
the extreme point of their western march, they turned aside to the 
invasion of Hungary : the king, Bela IV., assembled the military 
force of his counts and bishoi»s : hut the whole country north of t hp 
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Daniil^e was lost in a day and depopnlated in a snmxaex ; and the 
mins of cities and churches were overspread with the bones of the 
natives, who expiated the sins of their Asiatic ancestors. Of all the 
cities and fortresses of Hungary three alone survived the Tartar 
invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid his head among the islands ^ 
of the Adriatic. 

Since the invasion of the Arabs in the 8th century Europe had 
never been exposed to a similar calamity; and if the d^ciplcs of 
Mahomet would have oppressed her religion and liberty, it might be 
apprehended that the shepherds of Scythia would extinguish her 
cities, her arts, and all the institutions of civil society. The em- 
peror Frederic II. called upon the kings of France and England and 
the princes of Germany to arm their vassals in this just and rational 
ernsade. The Tartars themselves were awed hy the fame and valour 
of the Franks : the town of Neustadt in Austria was bravely de- 
fended against them hy 50 knights and 20 cross-bows ; and they 
raised the siege on the axipeaiance of a German army. After wasting 
the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou was 
recalled from the Danube to the Volga by tire death of Ootai 
(a.d. 1235-1245). 

§ 7. lY. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north attracted 
the arms of the Mongnls : Sheibani khan, the brother of the great 
Batou, led an horde of 15,000 families into the wilds of Siberia ; and 
his descendants reigned at Tobolskoi above thiee centuiies till the 
Eussian conquest. The spirit of enterprise which ptirsued the 
course of the Oby and Yenisei must have led to the discovery of the 
Icy Sea. Fifteen years after the death of Zingis the Monguls were 
informed of the name and manners of the Samoyedes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the polar circle, who dwelt in snh terraneous huts and 
derived their furs and their food from the sole occui^ation of 
hunting. 

§ 8. While China, Syria, and Poland were invaded at the same 
time by the Monguls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty mis- 
chief were content with the knowledge and declaration that «their 
word was the sword of death. Like the first caliphs, the first suc- 
cessors of Zingis seldom appeared in person at the head of their 
victorious armies. They were seated on the borders of China ; and 
the Monguls submitted to the laws, the fashions, and even the 
prejudices, of the vanquished people. This x^eaceful triumph, which 
has been more than once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great 
^ measure, to the numbers and servitude of the Chinese. The Mongul 
army was dissolved in a vast and populous country ; and their 
emperors adopted with pleasure a political system which gives to 
the prince the solid substance of despotism, and leaves to the 
subject the empty names of philosophy, freedom, and filial ohe- 
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dience. Ctiblai fixed liis residence at Pekin, and displayed in liia 
c^Tirt the magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. His suc- 
cessors polluted the palace with a crowd of ennnchs, physician Sj 
and astrologers ; 140 years after the death of Zingis, his degene- 
rate race, the. dynasty of the Yiien, was expelled by a revolt of 
the native Chinese ; and the Mongul emperors were lost in the 
oblivion of the desert. Before this revolution they had forfeited 
their supremacy over the dependent branches of their house, tlie 
khans of Kipzak and Russia, the khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, 
and the khans of Iran or Persia, their distance and power 

these royal lieutenants had soon been released from the duties of 
obedience ; and after the death of Ciihlai they scorned to accept a 
sceptre or a title fiom his nnwoithy snccessors (a.d. 1259-1300). 
According to their res^Dective situation, they maintained the sim- 
plicity of the pastoral life, or assumed the luxury of the cities of 
Asia ; but the princes and their hordes were alike disposed for the 
reception of a foreign woiship. ■f' After some hesitation between the 
Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Mahomet ; 
and while they adopted for their brethren the Arabs and Persians, 
they renounced all intercourse with the ancient Monguls, the 
idolaters of China. 

§ 9. The decline of the Monguls gave a free scope to the rise and 
progress of the Ottoman empire. 

After the retreat of Zingis the sultan Gelaleddin of Carizme had 
returned fiom India to the possession and defence of his Persian 
kingdoms. In the space of 11 years that hero fought in person 
14 battles ; but he was oppressed hy the jealousy of the Moslem 
Xorinces and the innnmeTable armies of the Monguls ; and after his 
last defeat Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the mountains of Curdis- 
tan. His death dissolved a veteran and adventurous army, which 
included under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins many Turk- 
man hordes that had attached themselves to the sultan’s fortune. 
The bolder and more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and violated 
the l!R3ly sepulchre of Jerusalem : the more humble engaged in the 
service of Aladin, sultan of Iconium, and among these were the 
obscure fathers of the Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched 
their tents near the southern hanks of the Oxus, in the plains of 
Mahan and Hesa ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the same 
spot should have produced the first authors of the Parthian and 
Turkish empires- At tLe head, or in the rear, of a Carizmian army, 
Soliman Shah was drowned in the x^assage of the Euphrates : his son • 
Oithogrul became the soldier and subject of Aladin, and established 
at Surgut, on the hanks of the Sangar, a camp of 400 families ox 
tents, whom he governed 52 years both in peace and war. He was , 
the father of Otbman, who is regarded as the founde:^5f thaOttoma^*^ 
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empire.^ Q tliraan _ possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary 
virtues of a soldier ; and the circumstances of time and place wero 
propitious to Ms independence and success. The Seljukian dynasty 
was no more, and the distance and decline of the Mongul khans 
soon enfranchised him from the control of a superior. He was 
situate on the verge of the Greek empire : the Koran sanctified his 
gazz, or holy war, against the infidels ; and in the year 1209 he 
first invaded the territory of Kicomedia. The annals of thcr27 years 
of his leign (a.d. 1299-1326) would exhihit a rei>etition of the same 
inroads * hut it was not till Othman was oppressed hy age and in- 
firmities that he received the welcome news of the conquest of 
Prusa (Boursa), which had been surrendered by famine or treachery 
to the arms of his son Orchan. 

§ 10. From the conquest of Prusa we may date the true £era of 
the" Ottoman empire. The city, by the labours of Orchan, assumed 
the aspect of a Mahometan capital ; it was decorated vith a 
mosque, a college, and an hospital, of royal foundation ; and the 
Seljukian coin was changed for the name and impiession of the new 
dynasty. The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors 
i«fOf their final ruin. During the civil wars of the elder and younger 
Andi’onicus, Orchan achieved, almost without resistance, the con- 
quest of Bithynia as far as the shores of the Bosporus and the Hel- 
lespont (a.d. 1326-1339), In the defence of his life and honour, 
Oantacuzene called to his aid the public enemies of his religion and 
countiy : to cement the alliance he gave his own daughter in mar- 
riage to Orchan ; and the Turkish prince restored his son-in-law to 
the empire. But it was in his last quarrel with John Palasologiis 
that Oantacuzene inflicted the deep and deadly wound which could 
never be healed by his successors, Soliman, the son of Orchan, 
at the head of 10,000 horse, was transported to Europe in the vessels, 
and entertained as the friend, of the Greek emperor. In the civil 
wars of Bomania he performed some service and perpetrated more 
mischief ; but the Ohersonesus was insensibly filled with a Turkish 
colony ; and the Byzantine court solicited in vain the restit^Rtmn of 
the fortresses of Thrace (a.d. 1353). The abdication of Cant^i- 
cuzene dissolved the feeble bands of domestic alliance ; and his 
death was soon followed by that of Soliman and Orchan. The former 
was killed by a fall from Ms horse ; and the aged Orchan wept and 
expired on the tomb of his valiant son (a.d. 1360). 

.. § 11. But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their 

enemies ; and the Turkish scimitar was wielded with the same spirit 
by Amurath T., the son of Orchan and the brother of Soliman (a.d. 

^ Osman is die real Turkish name, which has been corrupted into Othman ; 
an d from Mm thS Turks call themselves Osmanlis, which has in like manner 
"^peen corrupted into Ottoman. 
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1360-1389). He subdued witboxtt resistance the whole proYince of 
Eomania or Thrace, from the Hellespont to Mount Hsemus and the 
verge of the capital ; and Adnanj^^ was chosen for the royal seat 
of his government and religion in Europe. Constantinople had often, 
in the lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted by the barbarians of 
the East and West; but never till this fatal hour had the Greets 
been surrounded, both in Asia and Europe, by the aims of the same 
hostile fnonarchy. Yet the prudence or generosity of Amurath 
lX)stponed for a while this easy conquest ; and his pride was satisfied 
with the frequent and humble attendance of the emperor John 
Palfeoiogus and his four sons, who followed at his summons the 
court and camp of the Ottoman prince. He marched against the 
Slavonian nations between the Danube and the Adiiatic, the Bul- 
garians, Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians ; and these warlike 
tribes, who had so often insnlted the majesty of the empire, weie 
repeatedly broken by his destructive inroads. They have been dis- 
tinguished in every age by their hardiness of mind and body ; and 
they were converted by a prudent institution into the firmest and 
most faithful suppoiters of the Ottoman greatness. The vizir of 
Amurath reminded his sovereign that, according to the Mahometan 
law, he was entitled to a fifth part of the spoil and caxitives ; and 
that the duty might easily be levied, if vigilant officers were sta- 
tioned at Gallipoli, to watch the passage, and to select for his use 
the stoutest and most beautiful of the Christian youth. The advice 
was followed : the edict was proclaimed ; many thousands of the 
European cax>tives were educated in religion and arms ; and the new 
militia was consecrated and named by a celebrated dervish. Stand- 
ing in the front of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown 
over the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was delivered 
in these words : “ Let them he called Ja nizar ies (Yengi cheri, or 
new soldiers) ; may their countenance he ever bright ! their hand 
victorious ! their sword keen I may their spear always hang over 
the Jieads of their enemies ; and wheresoever they go, may they re- 
turn with a white face i” Such was the origin of these haughty 
troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the sultans them- 
selves. At the time of their institution they possessed a decisive 
superiority in war ; since a regular body of infantry, in constant 
exercise and pay, was not maintained by any of the princes of 
Christendom. The Janizaries fought with the zeal of proselytes 
against their idolatrous countrymen ; and in tlin battle of Cossov^ 
the league and independence of the Slavonian tribes was finally 
crushed. But the sword of his Janizaries could not defend Amurath 
from the dagger of despair ; a Servian soldier started from the crowd 
of dead bodies, and the Turkish prince was pierced in the belly with 
a mortal woimd, 
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§ 12. Tlie character of Balazet, the son and sncce^ssor of Ainurath, 
is strongly expressed in his surname of llderim ^ or the lightning 
and he might glory in an epithet which was drawn from the fiery 
energy of Ms soul and the rapidity of his destructive march. In the 
14. years of his reign (a.d. 1389-1403) he incessantly moved at the 
head of his armies, from Boursa to Adrianople, from the Dafiuhe to 
the Eux^hrates ; and, though he strenuously laboured for the propa- 
gation of the law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, the Ohristian 
and Mahometan princes of Europe and Asia. Prom Angora to Amasia 
and Erzeroum, the northern regions of Anatolia were reduced to his 
obedience : and after the conquest of Iconium the ancient kingdom 
of the Seljukians again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor 
the conquests of Bajazet less rajiid or important in Europe. No 
sooner had ho imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians 
and Bulgarians than he passed the Danube to seek new enemies and 
new' subjects m tbe heart of Moldavia. . Whatever yet adhered to 
the Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknowledged 
a Ihirkish master. The Turkish communication between Europe 
and Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till Bajazet stationed at 
Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and intercept 
the Latin succours of Constantinople. The three predecessors of 
Bajazet had been content with the title of emir ; hut this humble 
designation was no longer suitable to the Ottoman greatness ; and 
Bajazet condescended to accept a patent of sultan from the caliphs 
who served in Egypt under the yoke of the Mamalukcs : a last and 
fnvolous homage that was yielded by force to ox)inion ; by the 
Turkish conquerors to the house of Ahhas and the successors of the 
Arabian prophet. The ambition of the sultan was inflamed by the 
obligation of deserving this august title ; and he turned his anus 
against the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual theatre of the Turkish 
victories and defeats. Sigismond, the Hungarian king, was the son and 
brother of the emperors of the West : his cause was that of Europe 
and tbe cburch ; and, on the report of his danger, the bravest kniglits 
of Prance and Germany were eager to march under bis standa3;!d’hnd 
tbat of the cross. In the h at^ of N icopplis Bajazet defeated a con- 
federate army of 100,000 Christians, who bad proudly boasted tbat if 
the sky should fall they could uphold it on their lances (a.i>. 139 GL 
Tlie far greater part were slain or driven into the Danube ; and Sigis- 
mond, escaping to Constantinople by tbe river and tbe Black Sea, 
returned after a long circuit to bis exhausted kingdom. 

§ 13, After Ms enfranchisement, from an oppressive guardian, 
John Palseologus remained 36 years tbe helpless, and, as it should 
seem, the careless, spectator of tbe public ruin (a.b. 1355-1391). 
Audronicus, his eldest son, bad foiTned, at Adrianople, am intimate 
gnilty friendship with SaTt.ves, the son of Amurath ; and the 
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two youtLs coiispired against the authority and lives of their parents. 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon discovered and dissipated 
their rash counsels ; and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the 
Ottoman threatened his vassal with the treatment of an accomplice 
and an enemy unless he inflicted a similai- punishment on his own 
son. Palasologus trembled and obeyed, and a cruel precaution in- 
volved in the same sentence the childhood and innocence of John 
the son* of the criminal. But the cause of the blind princes was 
espoused by a numerous party ; and a civil war distracted the re- 
mains of the Byzantine empire. The death of Palseologus left his 
son Manuel in sole possession of Constantinople (a.I), 1391-1425) ; 
hut the capital was constantly threatened by the victoiious arms of 
Bajazet, who asserted the claims of the blind piince to the throne 
of Constantinople. Manuel detei mined to repair to the French couit 
to solicit in person a supply of men and money : and in order to ex- 
tinguish all domestic discord, he left his hUnd competitor on the 
thione. But instead of apxilauding the success of his vassal, the 
Turkish sultan claimed the city as his own ; and, on the refusal of 
the emperor John, Constantinop>le was more closely picssed by the 
calamities of war and famine. Against such an enemy piayers and 
resistance were alike unavailing ; and the savage would have de- 
voured his prey if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown 
by anotber savage stionger than himself. By the victory of Tmomi , 
or Tameblane the fall of Constantinople was delayed about 50 
years ; and this imxDortant though accidental service may justly i 
introduce the life and character of the Mongul conqueror.* 

§ 14. Timour was a Turk by birth,t and a descendant of the vizir 
of Zagatai, one of the sons of Zingis, in his new realm of Transoxiana. 
He was born 40 miles to the south of Samarcand, in the village of 
Sebzar, in the fruitful teriitory of Cash, of wAich his fathers were 
:.he hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman of 10,000 horse. His 
birth was cast on one of those periods of anarchy which announce 
the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a neAv field to adventurous 
ambttijgn. The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; the emirs aspired 
to independence, and their domestic feuds could only be suspended 
by tbe conquest and t 3 rranny of the klians of Kashgar, who, with an 
army of Getcs or Calmucks, invaded the Transoxian kingdom 
Timour stood forth as the deliverer of his country; and after 

* Timour is the proper name : Tamerlane is an Eurojjoan corruption. He 
composed the commentaries of his life and the institutions of his government, • 
which are extant in the Persian language, and have been translated into English- 

4 As Timour claimed to be the representative of the Mongul khans, and 
revived their empire, ne is usually called a Mongul ; but not only was he a 
I’urk, as stated m the text, but there was probably not a Mongul in the arm 5 
of Baber, who established the Indian throne of the Great Mogul/' 
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many Tlcissitudes of fortune, lie was invested ’witli Imperial com- 
mand, at the age of 34, in a general diet or couroultai (a.b. 1370). 
But he affected to revere the house of Zingis; ‘and while the 
emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the Bast, a nominal khan 
served as a private officer in the armies of his servant. A fertile 
kingdom, 500 miles in length and in breadth, might have satislied 
the ambition of a subject ; but Timour asiiircd to the dominion of 
the world, and before his death the crown of Bagatai was ox^e of the 
27 crowns which he had placed on his head, XYithont exx)aiiating 
on the victories of 36 camx>aigns, I shall hriedy represent his con- 
quests in, I. Persia, II. Tartary, and III. India, and fiom thence 
proceed to the more interesting narrative of his Ottoman var (a.d. 
1370-1400). 

§ 15. I. Ho sooner had Timonr rc-nnited to the patrimony of 
Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizmc and Caudal lar, than ho 
turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From 
the Oxus to the Tigris that extensive country was left without a 
lawful sovereign since the death of Ahousaid, the last of the descend- 
ants of the great Ilolacoii. Peace and justice had been banished 
from the land above 40 years, and the Mougiil invader might seem to 
listen to the cries of an oppressed peoiilo. Their petty tyrants might 
have opposed him with confederate arms : they separately stood, and 
successively fell ; and the whole course of the Tigiis and Euphrates, 
from the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his 
ohedience. In the mountains of Oeorgia the native Christians still 
braved the law and the sword of Mahomet ; by three expeditions he 
obtained the merit of the gazi, or holy war, and the prince of Teflis 
became his proselyte and friend. 

II, A just retaliation might be urged for the invasion of Turkestan, 
or the Eastern Tartary. The dignity of Timour could not endure 
the impunity of the G-etes : he passed the Sihoon, subdued the king- 
dom of Kashgar, and marched seven times into the heart of their 
country. The conquest of Kipzak, or the western Tartaiy, was 
undertaken to chastise the ingratitude of Toctamish, whom Ticnour 
had placed upon the throne. He twice invaded Kipzak witir such 
mighty powers, that thiiteen miles were measuied from liis right to 
his left wing. The x^Brsuit of a flying enemy carried Timour into 
the tributary p)rovinces of Russia : a duke of the reigning family was 
made prisoner amidst the ruins of Ms capital ; and Moscow wonld 
have fallen into tbs hands of the Tartar, had not ambition and pru- 
dence recalled him to the South. 

III. The invasion of Hindostan was undertaken in a.b. 1398. 

Timour crossed the Indus at the ordinary passage of Attok 5 succes- 
sively traversed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the or five 

tnat fall^ into the master stream j and stood in arms before 
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the gates of DelM, a great and flourishing city, which had sahsisted 
three centuries under the dominion of the Mahometan kings. The 
siege, more especially of the castle, might have been a work of time ; 
but he tempted, by the appearance of weakness, the sultan Mahmoud 
and his vizh to descend into the plain; their forces were easily 
routed, and Timour made his triumphal entry into the capital of 
Hindostan. He admired, with a view to imitate, the architecture of 
the state^ mosque ; hut the order or licence of a general pillage and 
massacre polluted the festival of his victory. He resolved to purify 
his soldiers in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still sur- 
pass, in the propoition of ten to one, the numbers of the Moslems. 
In this pious design he advanced 100 miles to the north'-east of 
Delhi, passed the Ganges, and fonght several battles by land and 
water. His return was along the skirts of the northei n hills ; nor 
could this rapid campaign of one year justify the strange foresight of 
his emirs, that their children in a warm climate would degenerate 
into a race of Hindoos. 

§ 16. It was on the hanlis of the Ganges that Timour was in- 
formed, by his speedy messengers, of the disturbances which had 
arisen on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the 
Christians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazet. His 
vigour of mmd and body was not impaired by 63 years and inntmie- 
rahle fatigues ; and, after enjoying some tranquil months in the xialace 
of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new expedition of seven years into the 
western countries of Asia. It was first directed against the Obris- 
tians of Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, their castles, 
and the winter season; but these obstacles were overcome by the 
zeal and perseverance of Timour ; and the rebels submitted to the 
tribute or the Koian. On his descent from the hills, the emperor 
gave audience to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, and ojiened the 
hostile correspondence of comxflaints and menaces which fermented 
two years before the final explosion. Yet in his first expedition 
Timour was satisfied with the siege and destruction of Suvas or 
Sehaste, a strong city on the bordeis of Anatolia. As a Musulman 
he seemed to respect the pious occupation of Bajazet, who was still 
engaged in the blockade of Constantinople ; and after this salutary 
lesson the Mongul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned aside 
to the invasion of Syria and Egypt. 

The military repuhho of the Mamalukes stiU reigned in Egypt 
and Syria ; hut the dynasty of the Turks was oi^rthrown by that 
of the Circassians ; and their favourite Barkok, from a slave and a ^ 
prisoner, was raised and restored to the throne. Timour defeated ^ 
the Mamalukes in Syria, took Aleppo and Damascus, which he re- 
duced to ashes, hut was compelled by the losses and fatigues of the 
campaign to renounce the conquest of Palestine and Egypt. On 
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return to tlie Euplnates lie erected on the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid 
of 90,000 heads ; again visited Greorgia ; encamped on the hanks of 
the A^axes ; and proclaimed his resolution of marching against the 
Ottoman emxoeror. Conscious of the importance of the %Yar 5 he col- 
lected his forces from every province, and 800,000 men were enrolled 
on his military list. 

§ 17. Bajazet had assembled an army of 400,000 men : his feaa-less 
confidence urged him to meet his antagonist ; and, as he had 
chosen that sx^ot for revenge, he displayed his banners near the ruins 
of the unfoitunate Suvas. In the meanwhile Timour moved fiom 
the Aiaxes through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia. Firm 
ill his fighting in the heart of the Ottoman Idngdom, he 

avoided their camj^, traversed the salt desert and the river Ilalys, 
and invested Angora ; while the sultan, immoveable and ignorant in 
his post, compared the Taitar swiftness to the crawling of a snail. He 
returned on the wings of indignation to the relief of Angor a ; and as 
: both generals were alike impatient for action, the x^nins round that 
, city were the scene of a memorable battle, which has immortalised 
I the glory of Timour and the shame of Bajazet (a.d. 1402, July 28), 
Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a chief ; but his 
genius sunk under a stronger ascendant ; and after the defeat of Ilia 
troops, he was transported from the field on the fleetest of his horses. 
He was pursued and taken by the titular khan of Zagatai ; tlio 
Idngdom of Anatolia submitted to the conqueror, who disxiersed on 
all sides the ministers of rapine and destruction ; and Smyrna, 
defended by the zeal and courage of the Bhodian knights, alone 
deserved the presence of the emperor himself. After an obstinate 
defence the xfiace was taken by storm ; aJI that breathed was put 
to the sword, and the heads of the Christian heroes were launched 
from the engines, on hoard of two carraoks or great ships of Emupe 
that rode at anchor in the harbour.’*' 

i § 18, From the Irtish and Tolga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was in the hand 
of Timour ; his armies were invincible, Ms ambition was bqpildless, 
and Ms zeal might aspire to conquer and convert the Christian 
kingdoms of the West, which already trembled at his name. He 
touched the utmost verge of the land, but an insuperable though 
narrow sea rolled between the two continents of Europe and Asia, 
and the lord of so many myriads of horse was not master of a single 

The story of tISe iron caffe in which Bajazet wa^ imprisoned by Tamer- 
lane, so long and so often repeated as a moral lesson, prohahly originated in a 
mistake as to the meaning of the Turkish word kafe, which means a covered 
litter or palanquin drawn by two horses, and generally used to convey the 
harem of an Eastern monarch. In such a litter, with the lattice-work made 
of iron, Bajazet ^either chose or was constrained to travel. This was either 
gJmBtakm fox, or transformed by ignorant relators into, a cage. 
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galley . The two passages of the Bosporus and Hellespont, of Con- 
stantinople and GralMpoli, were possessed, the one hy the Christians 
the other by the Turks. On this great occasion they forgot the 
difference of religion, to act with union and firmness in the common 
^ cause : the double straits were guarded with ships and fortifications, 
and they*separately withheld the transports which Timour demanded 
of either nation, under the pretence of attacking their enemy. Mean- 
while Tina-our, in his camp before Smyrna, formed the resolution of 
invading the Chinese empire. He achieved the final conquest of 
Georgia, passed the winter on the banks of the Araxes, and slowly 
returned to his capital after a campaign of four years and nine 
months ([A.n. 14:04). After displaying for a short time liia magni- 
ficence and power on the throne of Samarcand, he unfurled his stan- 
dard for the invasion of China. hTeither age nor the severity of the win- 
ter could retard the impatience of Timour ; he mounted on horseback, 
passed the Sihoon on the ice, marched 300 miles from his capital, 
and pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he 
was expected by the angel of death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet use 
of iced water, accelerated the progress of his fever ; and the con- 
queror of Asia expired in the 70th year of his age, 36 years after he 
had ascended the throne of Zagatai (a.d. 1405). His designs were 
lost ; his armies were disbanded ; China was saved ; and, 14 years 
after his decease, the most powerful of his* children sent an embassy 
of friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin. 

§ 19, The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and West ; and 
the admiration of his subjects, who revered him almost as a deity, 
may be justified in some degree hy the praise or confession of his 
bitterest enemies. Although he was lame of an hand and foot, ^ 
his form and stature were not unworthy of his rank ; and his 
vigorous health, so essential to himself and to the world, was corro- 
borated by temperance and exercise. It was his delight to converse 
with the learned on topics of history and science ; and the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hours was the game of chess, which he improved 
or cortu^ted with new refinements. He might boast that, at his 
accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, 
whilst under Ms prosperous monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, 
might carry a purse of gold from the East to the West. Such was 
his confidence of merit that from this reformation he derived an ex- 
cuse for his victories and a title to universal dominion. But the 
remedy was far more pernicious than the disease ; fwid whole nations 
were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. The ground which 
had been occupied by flourishing cities was often marked by Ms abo- 
ininahle trophies, by columns or pyramids of human heads. What- 
soever might be the blessings of Ms administration, they evaporated 
with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, was ftie ambition 
GIBBON. 2 B 
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his children and grandchildren, the enemies of each other and of the 
people. A fragment of the empire was upheld with some glory hy 
Sharokh, Ms youngest son ; hut after Jus decease the scene was again 
involved in darkness and hlood ; and before the end of a century 
Transoxiana and Persia were trampled by the XJjsbeks from the north, 
and the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. Tlie race of Timour 
would have been extinct if an hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, 
had not fled before the XJ 2 ibek arms to the conquest of Idindostan. 
His successors (the Great Moguls extended their sway from the 
mountains of Cashmir to CapeOomorin, and from Caiidahar to the g^^lf 
of Bengal. Since the reign of Aurnngzehe their empire has been dis- 
solved ; their treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian robber ; 
and the richest of their kingdoms is now possessed by a comj)^^^y 
Christian merchants of a remote island in the Northern Ocean. 

§ 20. Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. The 
massy trunk was bent to the ground, but no sooner did the hurri- 
cane pass away than it again rose with fresh vigour and more lively* 
^ vegetation. When Timour had evacuated Anatolia, a civil war 
broke out between the five sons of Bajazet. After a long piotracted 
straggle (a.d. 1403-1413), Mahomet I. was universally acknowledged 
sultan ; the 8 years of his solo and peaceful reign (a.d. 1413-1421) 
were usefully employed in banishing the vices of civil discord, and 
restoring on a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman monarchy ; and 
he bequeathed an undisputed succession to his son Amurath II. 

J* § 21. The deliverance of Constantinople was the accidental con- 
sequence of Timour ’s victory over Bajazet. ** Ux:>on receiving in- 
telligence of the letreat and cax>tivity of the Ottoman, Manuel re-- 
turned to Constantinople, and dismissed Ms blind competitor to an 
easy exile in the isle of Besbos. But instead of prolonging the di- 
vision of the Ottoman xDowers, Manuel was tempted to assist the 
most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. The gratitude of Mahomet 
prevented Mm from disturbing the repose of the Greek empire ; but 
Amurath in the second year of hisf reign resumed the ambitious 
schemes of Ms predecessors, and laid siege to Constantinople*^ (a.d. 
1422). But the strength of the walls resisted an army of 200,000 
Turks : their assaults were repelled hy the sallies of the Greeks and 
their foreign mercenaries ; and after a Siege of two months Amurath 
was recalled to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had been kindled 
by Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by the death of a 
guiltless brother jp WMle he led his Janizaries to new conquests in 
"Hnrope and Asia, the Byzantine empire Was indulged in a servile 
and precarious respite of 30 years. Maiinel sank into the grave j 
dnd John Palasologus II. (a.d* 1425-1448) was permitted te teign^ 
f&t an annual tribute of 300,000 aspers, and the dereliction of almost 
that he heio beyond the snbivbs of Constantinople. 




The Enj^eior Mamiel and his wife Iicne, or Helena, with their tliieo sons, John (the 
EmperoiWohn Pahnologus II ), Thcodorus, and A.ndronicns. From a MS. of Diony- 
sius Areopagita; brought to France by Manuel Chrysoloras, the ambassador of the 
Emperor Manuei, a.b. 1408. (Du Cange, Histona Byzautina, p. 243 ) 
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LITEEATXJEE IN ITALY. ^ 

§ 1. Xegociations of the emperors of Constantinople with the Roman pontiffs. 

§ 2. Visit of John Palmologus I. to the court of Rome. § 3. Ahsit of 
the Emperor Manuel to the courts of Fiance and Eiiglfmd. § 4. John 
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Palaeologus II. comes to Italy at the invitation of the Pope. § 5, Council 
of the Greeks and Latins at Ferra ra and Florence: reunion of the Gieek 
and Latin churches. § 6. Revival of Greek learning in Italy a consequence 
of the visits of the Greek empeiors, § 7, Greek studies of Peti-aroh, ,imd 
Boccaccio : Leo Pilatus, first Greek professor at Florence and*in the West. 
§ 8. Foundation of the Greek language in Italy by Hmiuel Chrysolor^gi, 
§ 9. The Greeks in Italy. § 10. Emulation and progress of the Latins : 
Nicholas V, : Cosmo, and Loreirzo of Medicis. 

§ 1. In the four last centuries of the Greek emperors their friendly 
or hostile aspect towards the pope and the Latins may he observed 
as the thermometer of their prospeiity or distress — as the scale of 
the rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties. After the recovery of 
Constantinople the throne of the first Paljcologns was encomq’iassed 
by foreign and domestic enemies : as long as the sword of Charles 
of Anjou, king of the Sicilies, was suspended over his head he basely 
courted the favour of the Homan pontiff, and sacrificed to the jircsent 
danger his faith, his virtue, and the affection of bis subjects. The 
conquest of Bithynia by the Turks admonished the younger An- 
dronicus to seek a temporal and spiritual alliance with the Western 
princes ; and both this emperor and his successor John Cantacuzene 
Ofiened negociations with the Koman pontiffs Benedict XII. and 
Clement VI. But these negociations led to no result ; and it was 
not till the deposition of John Cantacuzene that the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches was seriously entertained. Of all the 
Byzantine princes, John Palaeologus I. was the best disposed to 
embrace, to believe, and to obey the shepherd of the West. His 
mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized in the bosom of the Latin 
church : by her advice, and in the hope of foreign aid, Palosologus 
abjured the rights both of the church and state ; and the act of 
slavery, subscribed in purple ink, and sealed with the golden bull, 
was privately intrusted to an Italian agent. 

§ 2. The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on bis bead ; 
and after the loss of Adrianople and Romania he was enclosed in his 
capital, the vassal of the haughty Amurath I., with the raisei;abTe hope 
of being the last devoured by the savage. In this abject state 
Palaeologus embraced the resolution of embarking for Venice, and 
casting himself at the feet of the pope : he was the first of the 
Byzantine x:)rmce3 who had ever visited the unknown regions of the 
West, yet in them alone he could seek consolation or relief ; and 
with less violatfon of his dignity he might appear in the sacred 
college than at the Ottoman JPorte^ He was gmciorisly received 
by Urban V., who strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king 
and the other powers of the West in favour of his proselyte (a.d, 
1 J69) ; but hp found them cold in the general cause, and active onlv 
their domestic quarrels. Palaeologus returned to Constantinople 
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witliont obtaining any assistance from tbe Western powers ; and 
his apostacy or conversion, devoid of any spiritual or temporal effects, 
was speedily forgotten by the Greeks and Latins. 

§ 3. Thirty years after the return of Pal^ologus, his son and 
successor Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, again 
Visited ^he countries of the West (a.i>. 1400). He landed at Yenice, 
passed the Alps, and was received at Paris by Charles YI. with the 
honours due to his rank. Prom France he crossed over to the 
adjacent^ island, and was lodged and treated in London as emperor 
of the East. But neither the king of France, nor our king Henry 
lY. was in a condition to afford any succour to the royal suppliant; 
and Manuel, after a residence of two years in the West, embarked 
at Yenice, and patiently expected, in the Morea, the moment of 
his ruin or deliverance (a.d. 1402). 

§ 4. After the victory of Timour, Manuel reigned many years in 
prosperity and peace. His son and successor, John Palseologus H., 
resumed the design of uniting the East and West ; and this emperor 
received at the same time an invitation from the council of Basel 
and from the pope Eugenius lY. The fathers of Basel aspired to 
the gloiy of reducing the Greeks within the pale of the church ; 
and their deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of Constan- 
tinople to unite with an assembly which possessed the confidence of 
the Western nations. At the same time Eugenius used every effort 
to secure the friendship of Palseologus. The decrees of the council 
of Basel continually tended to circumscribe the despotism of the 
pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual tribunal in the church. 
Eugenius was impatient of the yoke ; and the union of the Greeks 
might afford a decent pretence for translating a rebellious synod from 
the Rhine to the Po. The emperor tinally accepted the invitation of 
the pope, and, accompanied by the patriarch J oseph, and the most 
respectable persons of the church and state, sailed to Yenice, and 
from thence proceeded to Feriara (a.d. 1438). 

§ 5. The Greeks were soon dissatisfied with their journey, with 
themselves, and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emissaries 
had pasinted him in a prosperous state, at the head of the princes 
and prelates of Europe, obedient at his voice to believe and to arm. 
The thin appearance of the universal synod of Ferrara betrayed his 
weakness ; nor was it possible to suppress the judicial acts of Basel 
against the digmty and person of Eugenius, which were finally con- 
cluded by a new election. Under these circumstances a truce or 
delay was asked and granted, till Palseologus could expect from the « 
consent of the Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular union ; 
and, after the first session, the public proceedings were adjourned 
about six months. But all obstacles were surmounted by time and 
policy. The violence of the fathers of Basel ratheii promoted than 
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injured tlie cause of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred the 
schism, and disowned the election, of Eclix Y. ; the council, whicli 

the poxie summoned ' to 
meet at Florence, gradu- 
ally rose in numbers and 
influence; and,, at Icngtli 
after the labour of 9 
montbs and tlie debates 
of 25 sessions, the Latins 
of Florence attained the 
advantage and glory 
of tlie reunion of the 
Greeks, The poj'^c and 
emx'^eror were desirous of 
a seeming union, which 
could alone accomxdish 
the x^tirposes of their in- 
terview. The ready and 
active ohedience of the 
archbishoxis of Eussia 
and Nice, of Isidore and 
Bessarion, was 
and recomx)ensed by their 
sx^eedy promotion to the 
dignity of cardinals ; and 
the will of the monarch 
produced a false and ser- 
vile imaniinity. In the 
treaty between tlie two 
nations several forms of 
consent were proposed, 
such as might satisfy the 
Latins without disho- 
nouring the Gre/iks ; and 
it was finally agreed that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the 
Son, as from one prin- 
cix3le and one substance ; 
that he proceeds ty the 
Son, being of the same 
nature and substance ; 
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and that he proceeds from the Father and the Son, hyone spiratton 
#nd pxodnctioia^ The act of union was subscribed by the pope, the 
-^:25peror^ and the principal members of both churches ; and on a 
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memorable day, the 6th of Jtily (a.d. 1438), the successors of St, 
Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; the two nations 
assembled in the cathedral of Florence ; their representatiyes. Car- 
dinal Julian, and Bessarion archbishop of Nice, apx^eared in the 
pulpit, and, after reading in their respective tongues the act of union, 
they mutually embraced in the name and the presence of their ap- 
plauding brethren. In the distribution of public and private rewards 
thelibe:^! pontiff exceeded their hopes and his promises ; the Greeks 
returned by the same road of Ferrara and Venice ; and their reception 
at Constantinople was such as will he described in the following 
chapter. The fame of Eugenius was diffused over the West ; the 
council of Basel was silently dissolved ; Felix renounced the tiara ; nor 
has Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested election. 

§ 6. The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for the de- 
liverance of Constantinople ; but they were productive of a bene- 
ficial consequence, the revival of the Greek learning in Italy, from 
whence it was propagated to the last nations of the West and North. 
In their lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of the Byzan- 
tine throne were still possessed of a golden key that could unlock 
the treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific language that 
gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of 
philosophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the 
capital, had been trampled under foot, the various barbarians had 
doubtless corrupted the form and substance of the national dialect ; 
but a purer idiom was spoken in the court and taught in the college ; 
the schools of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till the 
fall of the empire ; and it may be affirmed that more hooks and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of Constantinople than 
could be dispersed over the extensive countries of the West. But 
the Greeks were stationary or retrograde, while the Latins were ad- 
vancing with a rapid and progressive motion. In Europe the lower 
ranks of society were relieved from the yoke of feudal servitude ; 
and freedom is the first step to curiosity and knowledge. The 
use,*» however rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been pre- 
served^ by the church ; the universities, from Bologna to Oxford, 
were jjeopled with thousands of scholars ; and their misguided ardour 
might be directed to more liberal and manly studies. In the resur- 
rection of science Italy was the first that cast away her shroud ; and 
the eloquent Petrarch, by bis lessons and his example, may justly 
be applauded as the first harbinger of day. A purer style of com- 
position, a more generous and rational strain of sentiment, flowed* 
from the study and imitation of the writers of ancient Home ; and 
the disciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, with reverence and 
love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. 

§ 7. The most learned Italians of the fifteerlh century have con-* 
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fessed and applauded tlie restoration of Greek literattirOj after a long 
oblivion, of many hundred years. Xet in that conntry, and beyond 
the Alps, some names are qnoted ; some profound scholars who, in 
the darker ages, were honourably distinguished by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue ; but the idiom, which they had so marvellously 
acquired, was transcribed in few manuscripts, and not tangl^t in any 
university of the West. In a corner of Italy it faintly existed as 
the popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect. The Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of Constantinople ; and 
the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in Mount Athos and 
the schools of the East. Calabria was the native country of Barlaam, 
who was sent by the younger Andronictis as an ambassador to pope 
Benedict XII. ; and Baiiaam was the first who I'evived, beyond the 
Alps, the memory, or at least the writings of Homer (a.b. 1339). 
In the court of Avignon he formed an intimate connection with 
Petrarch, the first of the Latin scholars, who applied himself with 
eager curiosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the Greek 
language. But he was soon deprived of the society and lessons of 
this useful assistant ; Barlaam relinquished his fruitless embassy, 
and returned to Greece ; and as Petrarch advanced in life, the attain- 
ment of the Greek language was the object of his wishes rather than 
of his hopes. The prize which eluded his efforts was obtained by 
the fortune and industry of his friend Boccaccio, the father of the 
Tuscan prose. That popular writer, who derives his reputation 
from the Decameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry and love, may 
aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in Italy the study of 
the Greek language. In the year 1360 a disciide of Barlaam, whoso 
name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hospitality of Boccaccio, who lodged the 
stranger in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence to allow 
him an annual stipend, and devoted his leisure to the first Greek 
professor, who tauglit that language in the Western countries of 
Europe (a.b. 1360-1363). It was from his explanation that Boc- 
caccio composed and transcribed a literal prose version of therlliad 
and Odyssey, which satisfied the thiist of his friend Petrarch, and 
which, perhaps in the succeeding century, was clandestinely used 
by Laurentius Talla, the Latin interpreter. The first steps of learn- 
ing are slow and laborious ; no more than ten votaries of Homer 
could be enumerated in all Italy, and neither Borne, nor Venice, nor 
Kaples, could add^a single name to this studious catalogue. 

r § 8. But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Petrarch 
had encouraged and Boccaccio had planted, soon withered and ex- 
pired. The succeeding generation was content for a while with the 
improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it before the end of the 
fouirteeiith. centRxy that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled :n 
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Italy. Previous to his own journey, the emperor Manuel despatched 
his envoys and orators to implore the compassion of the Western 
]3rinces. Of these envoys the most conspicuous, or the most learned, 
was Manuel Chrysoloras, who, after visiting the courts of Franco 
and England, was invited to assume the office of a professor ; and 
Florence had again the honour of this second invitation (a.d. 1390- 
1415). By his knowledge, not only of the Greek hut of the Latin 
tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the stipend and surpassed the expecta- 
tion of tte repnhlic. At the same time and place the Latin classics 
were explained hy John of Ravenna, the domestic pnpil of Petrarch : 
the Italians, who illustrated their age and country, were formed in 
this double school, and Florence became the fruitful seminary of 
Greek and Roman erudition. 

§ 9. After his example, the restoration of the Greek letters in 
Italy was prosecuted hy a series of emigrants, who were destitute of 
fortune and endowed with learning, or at least with language (a.d. 
1400-1500). From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, 
the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land of 
freedom, curiosity, and wealth. I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ; and it may 
be sufficient to mention with gratitude the names of Theodore Gaza, 
of George of Trebizond, of John Argyropulus, and Demetrius Chal- 
cocondyles, who taught their native language in the schools of 
Florence and Rome. 

§ 10. Italy was divided into many independent states ; and at that 
time it was the ambition of princes and republics to vie with each 
other in the encouragement and reward of literature. The fame of 
Nicholas Y. has not been adeq^uate to his merits (a.d. 1447-1455). 
The influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted 
that influence in the search, not of benefices, hut of books. From 
the rains of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monasteries 
of Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts of the 
writers of antiquity; and wherever the original could not he re- 
moved, a faithful copy was transcribed and transmitted for his 
use. To his munificence the Latin world was indebted for the 
versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and Appian ; of Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, of the most valu- 
able works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and 
of the fathers of the Greek church. The example of the Roman 
pontiff was preceded or imitated hy a Florentine merchant, who 
governed the republic without arms and without a title. Cosmo of* 
Medicis was the father of a line of princes whose name and age are 
almost synonymous with the restoration of learning : his credit was 
ennobled into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of man- 
kind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; and a c ^go 
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of Indian spices and Greek books was often imported in the same 
vessel. The genius and edncation of his grandson Lorenzo rendered 
him not only a patron bnt a judge and candidate in the literary 
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race. In his palace, distress was entitled to relief, and mox'it to re- 
ward : his leisure hours were delightfully spent in tho Platonic 
academy, which assembled in tho gardens of his palace ; he encou- 
raged the emulation of Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Poli- 
tian ; and his active missionaiy Janns Lascaris returned from the 
East with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which 
were as yet unknown in the libraries of Europe. The rest of Italy 
was animated hy a similar spirit, and the progress of the nation re- 
X>aid the liberality of her princes. The Latins held the exclnsive 
property of their own literature ; and these disciples of Greece were 
soon capable of transmitting and improving the lessons which they 
had imbibed. After a short succession of foreign teachers, the tide 
of emigration subsided ; but the language of Constantinople was 
sjiread beyond the Alps, and the natives of France, Germany, and 
England imparted to their conntry the sacred fire which they had 
kindled in the schools of Florence and Pome. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BT THE TURKS.- 

§ 1. The Gieelc schism after the council of Florence. § 2. Reign and character 
of Aniuiath II. § 3. Eugenius forms a league agamst the Turks. § 4. 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, marches against them: his vic- 
tories, and subsequent defeat and death at Varna § 5. Accession of CON- 
STANTINE PALiEOLOGXJS, the last of the Greek empeiois, and Mahomet II., 
the^ conqueror of Constantinople: chaiacter of Mahomet 11. § 6. Piepa- 

ratiorwi for the siege of Constantinople. § 7. Mahomet forms the siege of 
Constantinople: forces of the Turks and Greeks. § 8. False union of the 
Latin and Greek Churches ; religious discord. §9. Siege of Constantinople. 
§ 10. The general assault: captuie of the city, § 11. Mahomet visits the 
city, St, Sophia, and the palace. § 12. He repeoples and adorns Con- 
stantinople. § 13. Extmction of the imperial families of Comnenns and 
Pala3ologus : loss of the Morea and of Trebizond. ^ 14. Giief and terror 
of Europe: death of Mahomet 11. • 

§ 1. The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in the 
harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal tenderness of 
Rome, and the filial ohedience of Constantinople. In the synod of ^ 
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Florence, tlie Greeks and Latins Lad embraced, and subscribed, and 
promised ; but these signs of friendship were perfidious or fruitless ; 
and the baseless fabric of the union vanished like a dream. The 
emperor and his prelates returned home in the V enetian galleys ; 
but no sooner did they land on the Byzantine shore, than they were ^ 
saluted, or rather assailed, with a general murmur of zeal and dis- 
content. While Eugenius triumphed in the union and orthodoxy 
of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, or gather to 
the palace, of Constantinople. The zeal of Palrcologus Eiad been 
excited by interest ; it was soon cooled by opposition ; an attempt 
to violate the national belief might endanger his life and crown ; 
nor coixld the pious rebels be destitute of foreign and domestic 
aid. The sword of his brother Demetrius, who in Italy had main- 
tained a prudent and popular silence, was half unsheathed in the 
cause of religion ; and Amiirath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased 
and alarmed by the seeming friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

§ 2. The justice and moderation of Amurath II. (a.d. 1421—1451) 
are attested by his conduct, and acknowledged by the Christians 
themselves. But the most striking feature in his life and character 
is the double abdication of the Turkish throne. Besigning the 
sceptre to his son, he retired to the pleasant residence of Magnesia ; 
but he was soon called from his retreat by the Hungarian invasion ; 
and his obedient son was the foremost to urge the public danger and 
the wishes of the people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, 
the Janizaries fought and conquered ; but after the victory of 
Varna ho again resigned the crown. His rciiose was again inter- 
rupted by the danger of the state. A victorious army disdained the 
inexperience of their youthful ruler ; and the unanimous divan im- 
plored his pjresence to appease the tumult, and prevent the rebel- 
lion, of the Janizaries. At the well-known voice of their master 
they trembled and obeyed ; and the reluctant sultan was compelled 
to support his splendid servitude, till, at the end of four years, he 
was relieved by the angel of death. Age or disease, misfortune or 
caprice, have tempted several princes to descend from the throne ; 
and they have had leisure to repent of their irretrievable ste^)- But 
Amurath alone, in the full liberty of choice, after the trial of empire 
and solitude, has repeated his preference of a private life. 

§ 3. After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had not 
been unmindful of their temporal interest ; hut the sjurit of the 
crusades had expired ; and the coldness of the Franks was not less 
unreasonable than*’ their headlong passion. In the eleventh century 
a fanatic monk could precipitate Europe on Asia for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre : hut in the fifteenth, the most pressing motives 
of religion and policy were insufficient to unite the Latins in the 
defence of Christendom. The French ^ English, and Germans re- 
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mained inactive ; bnt the Hungarians and Poles responded to the 
call of the pontiff and the eloquence of his legate. Cardinal dnlian. 
The designs of Eugenins were promoted by the circumstances of the 
times ; by the union of the two crowns on the head of Ladislaus, 
a young and ambitious soldier ; by the valour of an hero, whose 
name, 1;he name of John Huniades, was already popular among 
the Christians, and formidable to the Turks. An endless treasure 
of pardons and indulgences was scattered by the legate ; many pri- 
vate wariiors of Prance and Germany enlisted under the holy 
banner ; and the crusade deiived some strength, or at least some 
reputation, from the new allies hoth of Europe and Asia. A 
fugitive despot of Servia exaggerated the distress and ardour of 
the Christians beyond the Danube, who would unanimously rise 
to vindicate their religion and hherty. The Greek emperor, with 
a spirit unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard the Bosporus, and 
to sally from Constantinople at the head of his national and merce- 
nary troops. The sultan of Caramania annonnced the retreat of 
Amurath, and a powerful diversion in the heart of Anatolia ; and 
if the fleets of the West could occupy at the same moment the 
straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman monarchy would he dissevered 
and destroyed. The subjects of Philip of Burgundy sailed, in a 
gallant fleet, from the coast of Flanders to the Hellespont ; and 
the hostile fleets of Venice and Genoa were associated under the 
standard of St. Peter, 

§ 4. Of the Polish and Hungarian diets a religious war was the 
unanimous cry ; and Ladislaus, after passing the Dannbe, led an 
army of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the capital of the 
Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they obtained two signal 
victories, which were justly ascribed to the valour and conduct of 
Huniades. The approach of winter, and the natural and artificial 
obstacles of Mount Haemus, arrested the progress of the hero ; but 
the retreat was undistuibed ; and the entrance into Buda was at 
once a military and religious triumph. The most solid proof, and 
the Inijst salutary consequence, of victory, was a deputation from 
the divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, 
and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By tliis treaty the rational 
objects of the war were obtained : the king, the despot, and 
Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were satisfied with public 
aud private emolument ; a truce of ten years was concludeci , and 
the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore pn the Gospel and 
the Koran, attested the word of God as the guardian of truth and th^ 
avenger of perfidy. During the whole transaction the cardinal 
legate had observed a sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and 
unable to oppose, the consent of the king and people. But the diet 
was not dissolved before Julian was fortified by the* welcome 
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ligenoe that Anatolia was invaded by tbe Caramanian, and Thrace 
by tbe Greek emperor ; that tbe fleets of Genoa, Yenice, and Bur- 
gundy were masters of tbe Hellespont ; and tbat tbe allies, informed 
of tbe victory, and ignorant of tbe treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently 
waited for tbe return of bis victorious army. Tbe legate absolved 
tbe king of Hungary from bis oath ; and war was resolved on tbe 
same spot wbere peace bad so lately been sworn. But tbe same 
treaty wbicb should have bound tbe conscience of Ladislaus bf^d 
diminisbed bis strength. On tbe p>i‘oclamation of the pjeace tbe 
Frencb and German volunteers departed witb indignant murmurs : 
tbe Poles were exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted 
with foreign command ; and their palatines accepted tbe first 
licence, and hastily retired to their provinces and castles. Even 
Hungary was divided by faction, or restrained by a laudable scruple ; 
and tbe relics of tbe crusade tbat marched in tbe second expedition 
were reduced to an inadequate force of 20,000 men. After the 
passage of tbe Danube they maicbed tbrougb tbe plains of Bulgaria ; 
and tbeir last station was at Yarna, near tbe sea-sbore ; on 'wbicb 
the defeat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memorable name. 
Ten thousand Christians were slam in tbe disastrous battle of 
Yarna ; the loss of tbe Turks, more considerable in niimbcis, bore a 
smaller proportion to their total strength ; yet the philosophic sultan 
was not ashamed to confess tbat bis ruin must be tbe consequence of 
a second and similar victory (a.d. 1444). 

§ 5. In tbe long career of tbe decline and fall of tbe Boman emi:>iro, 
I have reached at length tbe last reign of tbe princes of Constantinoifle, 
who so feebly sustained tbe name and majesty of tbe Caesars. John 
Palasologus was succeeded by bis eldest bi other Constantine, about 
four years after tbe Hungarian ciusade (a.d. 1448) : and three years 
after tbe accession of the Greek emj)eror, Mahomet II. ascended the 
Ottoman throne, at tbe age of 21, upon tbe decease of bis father 
. Amuratb II. (a.d. 1461). Mahomet bad been educated with the 
utmost care. Under the tuition of tbe most skilful masters be 
advanced witb an early and rapid progress in tbe paths of Ir^iow- 
ledge ; and besides bis native tongue it is affirmed tbat be spoke or 
understood five languages, the Arabic, the Persian, the Cbaldcean or 
Hebrew, tbe Latin, and the Greek. But tbe influence of religion 
and learning was employed without effect on bis savage and licentious 
nature. Without believing all tbe stories related of bis cruelty, it 
cannot be denied ^tbat bis^passiDm.wei:Q..at , puce fmo^xs and in» 
exorable ; tbat in tbe palace, as in the field, a torrent of blood was 
spilt on tbe slightest provocation ; and tbat tbe noblest of tbe captive 
youth were often dishonoured by Ms unnatural lust. He was 
doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general ; Constantinople has 
S^ed his glory^; but if we compare the "means, tbe obstacles, and 
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the aciiievements, MaLomet II. must blusli to sustain a paa^alle] witb 
Alexandei- or Timour. 

§ 6. Soon after the accession of Mahomet the ambassadors of 
Europe and Asia appeared to solicit his friendship, and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and peace. The confidence of the 
Greek emperor was revived by the solemn oaths and fair assurances 
with which he sealed the ratification of the treaty : but while peace 
was on Jiis Hps, war was m his heart, and he had secretly sworn 
to obtain possession of Constantinople. His purpose was soon an« 
nounced by an order which in some degree commenced the siege 
of the city. In the nariow pass of the Bosporus an Asiatic 
fortress had formerly been raised by his grandfather ; in the opposite 
situation, on the European side, he erected a more formidable castle, 
on a spot named Asomaton, about five miles from the Greek 
metropolis (A.n. 1452). The Greek emperor beheld with teiTor the 
irresistible progress of the work, and vainly strove by flatterj^ and 
gifts to assuage an implacable foe, who sought, and secretly fomented, 
the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such occasions must soon and 
inevitably be found. After mutual recriminations war was openly 
declared; but the siege of Constantinople was deferred till the 
ensuing spring. Meantime the Greek emperor implored with fervent 
prayers the assistance of the Western powers. But Christendom 
behold with indifierence the fall of the Byzantine empire ; some 
states were too weak, and others too remote ; by some the danger 
was considered as imaginary, by others as inevitable ; the Western 
princes were involved in their endless and domestic quarrels ; and 
.the Roman pontiff was exasperated by the falsehood or obstinacy of 
the Greeks. 

§ 7. In the beginning of the spring (a.I). 1453) the Turkish 
vanguard swept the towns and villages as far as the gates of the 
capital, and on the 6th day of April Mahomet planted before 
the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial standard, and formed the 
memorable siege of Constantmople. The troops of Asia and Europe 
extended on the right and left from the Propontis to the harbour ; 
the Janizaries in the front were stationed before the sultan’s tent ; 
the Ottoman line was covered by a deep intrenchment ; and a sub- 
ordinate army enclosed the suburb of Galata, and watched the 
doubtful faith of the Genoese. The whole mass of the Turkish 
powers amounted to In her last decay Constantinople 

tvas still peopled with more than 100,000 inhabitants; but they 
mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men-* 
devoid of that spirit which even women have sometimes exerted for 
the common safety. By the emperor’s command a particular 
Inquiry had been made through the streets and houses, how many 
of tho citizens, or even of the monks, were able an4 willing to bear 
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arms for their country. The lists were intrusted to Phranza ; and 
after a diligent addition he informed his master, with giief and 
surprise, that the national defence was reduced to 4970 JRomans^ 
They derived some accession from a body of 2000 strangers, under 
the command of John Jiistiniani, a noble Genoese ; a strong chain 
was drawn across the mouth of the harbour : it was supported by 
some Greek and Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the 
ships of every Christian nation, that successively arrived from 
Oandia and the Black Sea, were detained for the public service. 
Against the powers of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of 
13, perhaps of 16, miles was defended by a scanty ganlson of 7000 
or 8000 soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the besiegers ; 
but the strength and provisions of the Greeks must sustain a daily 
decrease; nor could they indulge the expectation of any foreign 
succour or supply. 

§ 8. Meanwhile the Greeks were distracted by the spirit of re- 
ligious discord. Before his death the emperor John Palseologus had 
renounced the unpopular measure of an union with the Latins ; nor 
was the idea revived till the distress of his brother Constantine 
imposed a last trial of flattery and dissimulation. With the demand 
of temporal aid his ambassadors were instructed to mingle the 
assurance of spiritual obedience ; and his orthodox wishes solicited 
the presence of a Bonian legate. The Vatican had been too 
often deluded ; yet the signs of repentance could not decently 
be overlooked ; a legate was more easily granted than an army ; 
and about six months before the final destruction, the cardinal 
Isidore of Kussia appeared in that character with a retinue of priests 
and soldiers. The emperor saluted him as a friend and father ; and 
with the most obsequious of the clergy and laymen subscribed the 
act of union, as it had been ratified in the council of Florence. On 
the 12th of December (a.d. 1452) the two nations, in the church of 
St. Sophia, joined in the communion of sacrifice and prayer ; but 
the greatest part of the clergy and people rejected the act of 
union, and abjured all communion with the present and fmbuie as* 
sociates of the Latins, 

§ 9. Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople 
the two sides along the sea were made inaccessible to an enemy ; 
the Propontis by nature, and tbe harbour by art. Between the two 
waters, the basis of the triangle, the land side was protected by a 
double wall and a^deep ditch of the depth of 100 feet. Against this 
line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs to the 
measure of six miles, the Ottomans directed their principal attack ; 
and the emperor, after distributing the service and command of the 
most perilous stations, undertook the defence of the external wall. 
I»«the first day'b of the siege the Greek soldiers descended into the 
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ditch, or sallied into the field ; hut they soon disco veered that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Christian was of more value than 
20 Turks; and, after these bold preludes, they were prudently 
content to maintain the rampart with their missile weapons. A 
^ circumstance that distinguishes the siege of Constantinople is the 
re-nnion* of the ancient and modem artillery. The cannon were 
intermingled with the mechanical engines for casting stones and 
darts ; tl^ hnllet and the battering-ram were directed against the 
same walls ; nor had the discovery of gunpowder superseded 
the use of the liquid and nnextinguishable fire. By these arts of 
attack the tower of St. Eomanus was at length overturned : after 
a severe straggle the Turks were repulsed from the breach and 
interrupted by darkness : bnt during the night each moment was 
improved by the activity of the emperor and Justiniani ; and at the 
dawn of day the impatient snltan perceived, with astonishment and 
grief, that the ditch was cleared and restored, and the tower of 
St, Eomanus was again strong and entire. During the height of 
the siege the hopes of the G-reeks were revived by the daring and 
successful enterprise of five vessels, one bearing the imperial flag, 
and the other four belonging to the Genoese, laden with provisions, 
and, above all, with soldiers and mariners, for the service of the 
capital. These ships forced their way through the Turkish fleet, 
and securely anchored within the chain of the harbour. 

§ 10. The reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a 
double attack could be made from the harbour as well as from the 
land ; but the haibour was inaccessible : an impenetrable chain was 
now defended by 8 large ships, more than 20 of a smaller size, with 
several galleys and sloops ; and, instead of forcing this barrier, the 
Turks might apprehend a naval sally and a second encounter in 
the open sea. In this perplexity the genius of Mahomet conceived 
and executed a plan of a hold and marvellous cast, of transporting 
by land his lighter vessels and military stores from the Bosporus 
into the higher part of the harbour. The distance is about six 
miles? a level way was covered with a broad platform of strong 
and soli3 planks ; and fourscore light galleys and brigantines of 50 
and SO oars, were disembarked on the Bosporus shore, arranged 
successively on rollers, and drawn forwards by the power of men 
and pulleys. In the course of a single night this Turkish fleet 
painfully climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was launched 
from the declivity into the shallow waters of the harbour, far 
above the molestation of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. As 
soon as Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with a fleet 
and army, he constructed in the narrowest part a bridge, or ratber 
mole, of 60 cubits in breadth and one hundred in length : it was 
formed of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafter^, linked w^^b 
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iroB, and coTered with a solid floor. On this floating battery 
Xflanted one of bis largest cannon, wliile tbe fourscore galleys, 
with troops and scaling-ladders, ax)pioacbed the most accessible sidS, 
which had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. After 
a siege of 40 days the fate of Constantinople could no longer be 
averted. The diminutive garrison wns exhausted by a double 
attack : the fortifications, which had stood for ages against hostile 
violence, were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman^ cannon ; 
many breaches weie opened, and near the gate of St. Romanus four 
towers had been levelled with the ground. Scveial clays were 
employed by the sultan in the piexwations of the assault ; and a 
rosxnte was granted by his favourite science of astrology, which had 
fixed on the 29th of May as the fortunate and fatal hour- At day- 
break, without the customary signal of the morning-gun, the Turks 
assaulted the city by sea and land ; and the similitude of a twined 
or twisted thread has been ajqDlied to the closeness and continuity 
of their line of attack. Under their rcsiocctive bashaws and sanjaks, 
the trooiDs of Anatolia and Bomania were successively led to the 
charge : their progiess was various and donhtful; hut, after a con- 
flict of two hours, the Greeks still maintained and improved their 
advantage ; and the voice of the emjperor was heard, encouraging 
his soldiers to achieve, by a last eifort, the deliverance of their 
country. In that fatal moment the Janizaiies arose, fresh, vigorous, 
and invincible. From the lines, the gallies, and the bridge, the 
Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides ; and the camp and city, 
the Greeks and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, 
which could only he dis]pelled by the final deliverance or destruction 
of the Eoman empire. The immediate loss of Constantinoiile may 
be ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of 
J ohn J nstiniani. The sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, 
appalled the courage of the chief, whose arms and counsels were 
the firmest rampart of the city. He withdrew from his station, 
and hastily passed through one of the breaches of the inner wall. 
His example was imitated by the greatest part of the ^ Latin 
auxiliaries, and the defence began to slacken when the attack was 
pressed with redoubled vigour. The walls and towers were covered 
with a swarm of Turks ; and the Greeks, now driven from the 
vantage-ground, were overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. 
Amidst these multitudes the emperor, who accomplished all tlie 
duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen and finally lost. 
The nobles, who fought round his person, sustainca, till their last 
breath, the honourable names of Palaeologus and Oantacuzene : his 
mournful exclamation was heard, ‘‘ Cannot there be found a Christian 
to cut off i3ay head ? ” and his last fear was that of falling alive into 
^e hands of Ae infidels. The prudent despair of Constantine cast 
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away the purple : amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown hand,^ 
and his body was buried under a mountain of the slain. The 
victorious Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner wall : 
and as they advanced into the streets, they were soon joined by 
their brethren, wlio had forced the gate Phenar on the side of the 
i harbour. It was thus, after a siege of 53 days, that Constantinople, 
which had defied the power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the 
caliphs, was iiTetrievably subdued by the arms of Mahomet II. 
Her empire only had been subverted by the Latins : her religion 
was trampled in the dust by the Moslem conquerors. 

The wealth of Constantinople was granted by the Sultan to his 
victorious troops, who exercised their work of rapine in all the 
churches and monasteries, in all the jialaces and habitations, of the 
capital ; nor could any place, however sacred or sequestered, protect 
the persons or the property of the Greeks. Above 60,000 of this 
devoted people were transported from the city to the camp and fleet ; 
exchanged or sold according to the caprice or interest of their 
masters, and dispersed in remote servitude through the provinces 
of the Ottoman empire. The chain and entrance of the outward 
harbour was still occupied by the Italian ships of merchandise and 
war. They had signalised their valour in the siege : they embx'aced 
the moment of retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated 
in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, the beach was 
covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd ; but the means of 
transportation were scanty ; the Yenetians and Genoese selected their 
countrymen ; and, notwithstanding the fairest promises of the sultan, 
the inhabitants of Galata evacuated their houses, and embarked with 
their most precious effects. 

§ 11. From the first hour of the memorable 29th of May, disorder 
and rapine prevailed in Constantinople till the eighth hour of the 
same day, when the sultan himself passed in triumph through the 
gate of St. Komanus. The conqueror gazed with satisfaction and 
wonder on the strange though splendid appearance of the domes and 
palaces, so dissimilar from the style of Oriental architecture. In the 
hippod?;ome, or atmeidan, his eye was attracted by the twisted 
column of the three serpents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shat- 
tered with his iron mace or battle-axe the under jaw of one of these 
monsters, which in the eyes of the Turks were the idols or talismans 
of the city. At the principal door of St. Sophia he alighted from 
his horse and entered the dome : by his command the metropolis of 
the Eastern church was transformed into a mogque : the rich and 
portable instruments of superstition had been removed ; the crosses'* 
were thi’own dowm ; and the walls, which were covered with images 
and mosaics, were’ washed and xjurified, and restored to a st^te oi 
naked simiilicity. On the same day, or on the ensuing Friday, the 
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muezin, or crier, ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the 
ezan, or public invitation, in the name of God and his prophet ; tlie 
imam preached ; and Mahomet II. performed the namaz of prayer 
and thanksgiving on the great altar, where the Christian mysteries 
had so lately been celebrated before the last of the Caesars. From 
St. Sophia he proceeded to the august hut desolate mansion of an 
hundred successors of the great Constantine, hut which in a few hours 
had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. Yet his min4 was not 
satisfied, nor did the victory seem complete, till he was infoimed of 
the fate of Constantine — whether he had escaped, or been made 
prisoner, or had fallen in the battle. Two Janizaries claimed the 
honour and reward of his death : the body, under a heap of slain, 
was discovered by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; the 
Greeks acknowledged with tears the head of their late emperor ; 
and, after exposing the bloody tmphy, Mahomet bestowed on his 
rival the honours of a decent funeral. On the IStli of June the 
victorious sultan returned to Adrianople, and smiled at the base 
and hollow embassies of the Chiistian princes, who viewed their 
approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern emigre. 

§ 12. Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a 
prince or a people. But she could not he despoiled of the incom- 
paiable situation which marks her for the metropolis of a great 
empire ; and the genius of the place will ever tiiumph over the acci- 
dents of time and fortune. Boursa and Adrianojle, the ancient seats 
of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; and Mahomet II. 
established his own residence and that of his successors on the 
same commanding spot which had been cliosen by Constantine. 
As the entire property of the soil and buildings, whether public or 
private, or profane or sacred, was now transferred to the conqueror, 
he first sex^arated a space of eight furlongs from the point of the 
triangle for the establishment of his seraglio or palace. In the new 
character of a mosque, the cathedral of St. Sox>hia was endowed with 
an ample revenue, crowned with lofty minarets, and surrounded with 
gi-oves and fountains for the devotion and refieshment of the J^os- 
lems. Constantinople no longer appertains to the Boman historian ; 
nor shall I enumerate the civil and religious edifices that were x'>ro- 
faned or erected by its Turkish masters : the poxmlation was speedily 
renewed, and before the end of September 5000 families of Anatolia 
and Eomania had obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them, 
under pain of death, to occupy their new habitations in the capital. 
The throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers and fidelity of 
Ms Moslem subjects ; hut his rational policy aspired to collect the 
remnant of the Greeks, and they returned in crowds as soon as they 
were assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free exercise of 
their religion, dn the election and investiture of a patriarch the 
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ceremonial of the Byzantine court was revived and imitated. The 
churches of Constantinople were shared between the two religions ; 
their limits were marked ; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the 
grandson of Mahomet, the Greeks enjoyed above 60 years the benefit 
of this equal partition. 

§ 13.* The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in Europe 
and Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms ; but the final extinc- 
tion of the two last dynasties which have reigned in Constantinople 
should terminate the decline and fall of the Roman empire in the 
East. The despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas, the two 
surviving brothers of the name of Paljeolog-us, were indulged in a 
lespite of seven years. But this respite was a period of grief, dis- 
cord, and misery. Neither the ties of blood, nor the stronger pressure 
of necessity, could reconcile or suspend the quart els of the two 
brothers. The distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord. Mahomet declared himself the friend of Deme- 
trius, and marched into the Morea with an ii*resistible force (a.d. 
1460) ; but instead of restoring him to the sovereignty, the sultan 
carried him to Adrianople, and took his daughter in marriage, 
Demetrius was joined the next year by a companion of misfortune, 
the last of the Comneniait race, who, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Latins, had founded a new empire on the coast of the 
Black Sea. In the progress of his Anatolian conquests, Mahomet 
invested with a fleet and army the capital of David, who presumed 
to style himself emperor of Trebizond : the feeble Comnenus sur- 
rendered the city (a.d. 1461), and was transported with his family 
to a castle in Romania ; but on a slight suspicion of corresponding 
with the Persian king, David, and the whole Comnenian race, 
were sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. It is 
not easy to pronounce whether the servitude of Demeferius, or the 
exile of his brother Thomas, be the most ingloiious. On the con- 
quest of the Morea the despot escaped to Italy ; and his misery 
was prolonged by a pension of 6000 ducats from the pope and car- 
dinals, His eldest son, Andrew, successively sold his inheritance to 
the kings of France and Arragon ; his younger son, Manuel, was 
tempted to revisit his native country, where he resided till his death. 

§ 14. The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified 
in its loss : the siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks difiused a 
general consternation ; and Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond 
the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled by the death of 
Mahomet II. in the 61st year of Ms age (a.b. 1481). His loffcy ^ 
genius aspired to the conquest of Italy : he was possessed of a strong 
city and a capacious harbour ; and the same reign might have been 
decorated with the trophies of the Hew and the Anciejtt Rc^e. 




CnAPTEE XXXIX. 

STATE OF BOMK FROM THE inrELPTH TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

§ 1. State and revolution of 3 tome. § 2. Political lieiesy of Arnold of 
Brescia. § o. liorolution of the twelfth century: tlio Capitol, the coin, the 
praifect of the city, the senate. § “f. The ohice of senator: the senator 
Braiicaleone. § 5. The senators Chailes of Anjou, Poiio IVIartm IV., the 
Empeioi Lewis of Bui ana. § (> The election of the popes. §7. Tiaiis- 
lation of the Holy See to Aiioium. § 8. Institution of the Jubilee or 
holy yeai. § 0. The noldcs oi ]><uoiis of Koine, the Coloima and IJisim. 
§ 10. Petraich: his poetic coioiution at Koine, § 11. Birth, character, 
and patiiotio desn^ns of Kienzi. § 12, lie assumes the government of 
Home, with the title and oiUce of tiabiine. § 13, l’"ices and follies of 
Bienzi: Ins fall and flight, § 14. Kevolutious of Rome. § 15. Adven- 
tures of Kionzi, § 16. Kienzi senator of Rome: his death. § 17. Ketinn 
of the popes io Rome: great scliism of the West. § 18. End of tho 
scMsm. § 19. The popes acquire the absolute dominion of Home. 

§ 1, The Roman city acquiesced tmder the absolute doniiniou of the 
popes about the same time that Oonstantinople was enslaved hy the 
Turkish arms. The rise and jirogress of tho temporal power of the 
pontiffs, their contests with the German empeiors, and the disorders 
and revolutions qf the city down to Gregory YII., have been de- 
scribed in a pirovious chapter of this work.* The turbulent Romans 
disdained the yoke and insulted the impotence of their bishop ; not 
would his education or character allow him to exercise, with decency 
or effect, the power of the sword. Tho motives of his election and 
^ ^ * See Ghapt. XXYI, 
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the frailties of his life were exposed to their familiar ohserTation. ; 
and proximity must diminish the reverence which his name and his 
decrees impressed on a harbarons world. Gregory Til. was driven 
from Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and-thirty of his suc- 
cessors, till their retreat to Avignon, maintained an unequal contest 
with the Romans : their age and dignity were often violated ; and 
the churches, in the solemn rites of religion, were polluted with 
sedition ^nd murder. 

§ 2. The trum]pet of Roman liberty was first sounded by Arnold 
of Brescia, whose promotion in the chuich was confined to the lowest 
rank, and who wore the monastic hahit rather as a garb of |)overty 
than as a uniform of ohedience. In his theological studies he had 
been the discixfie of Ahelard : from his master probably he imbibed 
some theological notions, repugnant to the taste of the times , but a 
'political heresy was the source of his fame and misfortunes. Ho 
presumed to quote the declaiation of Christ, that his kingdom is not 
of this world : he boldly maintamed that the sword and the sceptre 
were intiuisted to the civil magistrate , and that the abbots, the 
bishops, and the pope himself, must renounce either their state or 
their salvation. During a short time the preacher was revered as a 
patiiot; but after his heresy had been condemned by Innocent II., 
in the general council of the Lateran, Arnold escaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich. He 
afterwards returned to Rome ; he was protected, and had i^eihaps 
been invited, by the nobles and people ; and in the service of freedom 
Ms eloquence thundered over the seven Mils, Blending in the same 
discoiiise the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the motives of 
the Gospel and of classic enthusiasm, he exhorted the Romans to 
assert the inalienable rights of men and CMistians ; to restore the 
laws and magistiates of the republic ; to respect the name of the 
emperor ; but to confine their shepherd to the sx^iritual government 
of his flock. Arnold of Biescia ruled Rome above ten years (A.n. 
1144-1154), while two popes, Innocent II. and Anastasins IT., 
either trembled m the Tatican or wandered as exiles in the adjacent 
cities. They were succeeded by a more vigorous and foitunate 
pontiff, Adrian IT., the only Englishman who has ascended the 
throne of St. Peter ; and whose merit emerged from the mean condi- 
tion of a monk, and almost a beggar, in the monastery of St. Albans 
This pontiff xirocured the assistance of Erederic Barharossa : the 
martyr of freedom was burnt alive in the presence of a careless and 
ungrateful people ; and his ashes were cast into the Tiber, lest th€f 
heretics should collect and worshiji the relics of their master. 

§ 3. In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new 
existence and fera to Rome, we may observe the real and important 
events that marked or confhmed her political indep^^ndence. 
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Capitoline hill, one of her seven eminences, is about 400 yards in 
length, and 200 in breadth, and had from the eailiest ages been 
used as a temple in peace and a fortress in war. It was the first act 
of the Homans, an act of freedom, to restore the strength of the 
Capitol ; to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels ; and as often 
as they ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have glowed with 
the remembrance of their ancestors- II. The successors of Diocletian 
had assumed the sole direction of the mint ; and the sanig, preroga- 
tive was inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy and the long series 
of the Greek, the French, and the German dynasties. jM'ter an 
abdication of 800 years the Roman senate asserted this honourable 

and lucrative privilege; 
and some of these re- 
publican coins of the 
twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are shown ’ in 
the cabinets of the 
curious- III. With the 

Gold sequin of the Roman Senate, from the British emniro the ursefect of 
Museum. Obverse s. pETitvs sknator vbbis ; St. ■, ■, j t -i. 

Peter deliveimg a banner to a kneeling senator, the City had aeclined to 
Reverse- noM A CAV\T MVKur, S.P.Q.R.J the Saviour „ irnTnirinnl nfiWr • 
in aureola, holding a book. ^ municipal OlUCer , yet 

he still exercised in tlie 
last appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, 
which he received from the successors of Otlio, was the mode of his 
investiture and the emblem of his functions. The dignity was con- 
fined to the noble families of Borne : the choice of the i)eople was 
ratified by the pope ; hut a triple oath of fidelity must have often 
embarrassed the prsefect in the conflict of adverse duties- A servant, 
in whom they possessed but a third share, was dismissed by the inde- 
pendent Homans : in his idace they elected a patrician; but this title, 
which Charlemagne had not disdained, was too lofty for a citizen or 
a subject; and after the first fervour of rebellion they consented 
without reluctance to the restoration of the prsefect. lY. The senate 
was revived by Arnold in 1144, and was invested with the4.e^Ha 
lative and executiye power ; but the views of the senator^ seldom 
reached beyond the present day. In its utmost plenitude the order 
or assembly consisted of 56 members, the most eminent of whom 
were distinguished by the title of counsellors. The popes, who in 
this tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, confirmed by 
treaty the establishment and privileges of the senate, and, expected 
^ from time, peace, and religion, the restoration of their government. 

§ 4. The union and vigour of a public council was dissolved in a 
lawless city ; and the Bomans sought abroad those blessings which 
they were hopeless of finding at home. In the same age and from 
thg^same motw^, most of Italian republics w^r^ prompt^ pi 
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embrace a measure wliicli, however strange it may seem, was adapted 
to their situation, and productive of the most salutary effects. They 
chose, in some foreign but friendly city, an impartial magistrate of 
noble birth and unblemished character, a soldier ano. a statesman, 
to whom they delegated for a time the supreme administration of 
P^ce and war. In the other Italian republics he usually boie the 
title of podesta, but in 
Rome he was desig- 
nated by the name of 
senator. It was thus, 
about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, 
that the Romans called 
from Bologna the se- 
natorBrancaleonef A n Silver com of the senator Brancaleone, from the Biitish 
1 oeo t okox'"* " xn * Museum. Obverse: eeancalbo sjp.qe. ; Lion to left. 

±>y tne Reverse : boma cawt mvnoi ; Rome seated. 

guilty and licentions 

he was accused as cruel ; by the clergy he was suspected as partial ; but 
the friends of peace and order applauded the firm and upright magis- 
trate by v/hom those blessings were restored, ISTo criminals were so 
powerful as to brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the senator. 
By his sentence two nobles of the Annibaldi family were executed 
on a gibbet ; and he inexorably demolished, in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, 140 towers, the strong shelters of rapine and mischief, 

§ 5. The Romans subsequently elected for their senator a prince 
of independent power. Charles of Anjou and Provence, the most 
ambitious and warlike ruonarcK’” of" the^ age^ " accepted at the same 
time the kingdom of ISTaples from the pope and the ofSce of senator 
from the Roman people (a.d. 1265-1278). The enmity of JSTi- 
cholas III. obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate tbe government of 
Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the pontiff establishes the annual 
election of the senator, and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, 
princes, and persons of an eminent and conspicuous rank. This 
prohibitory clause was repealed in his own behalf by Martin lY,. 
who h-amhly solicited the suffrage of the Romans (a.u. 1281). About 
50 years afterwards the same title was granted to the emperor 
Bems of Bayana (a.d. 1328) ; and the liberty of Rome was acknow- 
fedged by her two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office in the 
government of their own metropolis. 

§ 6. Under the first Christian princes the chair of St. Peter was 
disputed by the votes, the venality, the violence of a popular elec* 
tion : the sanctuaries of -Rome were polluted with blood ; and, from 
the third to the twelfth century, the church was distracted by the 
mischief :)f frequent schisms.’*^ A peaceful and perpetual succession 
^ See p. 443, 
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was ascertained by Alexander III. (a.i>. 1179), who finally aLolislied 
the tiimnltuary votes of the clergy and people, and defined the right 
of election in the sole college of cardinals. The throe orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated to each other by this 
important privilege ; the parochial clergy of Eoixig obtained the first 
rank in the hierarchy : they were indifferently chosen am5ng the 
nations of Christendom ; and the possession of the richest benefices, 
3 )f the most important bishoprics, was not incompatible w-ffli their 
title and office. The senators of the Catholic chnrch were robed in 
purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proTad 
equality with kings, and their dignity was enhanced by the smaiv 
ness of their number, which, till the reign of Leo X., seldom exceeded 
20 ox 25 persons. By this wise regulation all doubt and scandal were 
romoved, and the root of schism was so effectually destroyed, that in 
a period of 600 years a double choice has only once divided the 
unity of the sacred college, 

§ 7. Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the lights 
of the senate and pjeople would not have been violated with impunity. 
But in the beginning of the fourteenth century the apostolic throne 
was transported, as it might seem for ever, from the Tiber to the 
Eh6ne. Clement V., who owed his election to the dexterity of the 
French faction, took up his residence at Avignon (a.d. 1309), which 
jfiourished above 70 years the seat of Hie Eoman pontiff and the 
metropolis of Christendom. Under the shadow of the French 
monarchy, amidst an obedient people, the popes enjoyed an honoui'- 
able and tranquil state, to which they long had been strangers ; but 
Italy deplored their absence ; and Eome, in solitude and poverty, 
might repent of the ungovernable freedom which had driven from 
the Vatican the successor of St. Eeter. Her repentance was tardy 
and fruitless : after the death of the old members, the sacred college 
was filled with French cardinals, who beheld Eome and Italy with 
abhorrence and contempt, and perpetuated a series of national, and 
even provincial, popes, attached hy the most indissoluble ties to their 
native country. ^ ^ 

§ 8, The progress of industry had produced and emiched the 
Italian republics : but the position of Eome was less favourable : the 
character of the inhabitants was debased hy indolence and elated by 
pride ; and they fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must 
for ever nourish the metroiiolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the resort of pilgrim?^ 
to the shrines of the apostles j and the last legacy of the popes, the 
institution of the hox.y yeab, was not less beneficial to the people 
than to the clergy. JJpny^iqe VIH^had sufficient learning to recol- 
lect and roArive the secular games which were celebrated in Eome at 
the^onclusion of every centuiy. In the year 1300 he proclaimed a 
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plenary absolution to all Catholics who, in the course of that year, 
•and at every similar period, should respectfully visit the apostolic 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was pro* 
pagated through Christendom ; and the highways were thronged 
with swarm of pilgrims who sought to expiate their sins in a 
journey, however costly or laborious, which was exempt fiom the 
perils of military service. The calculation of their numbers could 
not be eS,sy nor accurate : yet we are assured by a judicious historian, 
who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was never replenished with 
less than 200,000 strangers ; and another spectator has fixed at two 
millions the total concourse of the year. A trifling oblation from 
each individual would accumulate a royal treasure, and two priests 
stood night and day, with rakes in their hands, to collect, withou fc 
counting, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on the altar 
of St. Paul. Piom a city without trade or industry all casual riches 
will speedily evaporate : hut the avarice and envy of the next genera- 
tion solicited Clement YI. to anticipate the distant period of the cen- 
tury (a.I). 1350). The gracious pontiff complied with their wishes ; 
afforded Rome this poor consolation for his loss ; and justified the 
change by the name and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee. His sum- 
mons was obeyed ; and the number, zeal, and libeiality of the pil- 
grims did not yield to the primitive festival. 

§ 9. In the beginning of the eleventh century Italy was exposed 
to the feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and the 
peox)le- The lights of human nature were vindicated by her nu- 
merous republics, who soon extended their liberty and dominion from 
the city to the adjacent country. But the feeble and disorderly go- 
vernment of Rome was unequal to the task of curbing her rebellious 
sons, who scorned the authority of the magistrate within and with- 
out the walls. It was no longer a civil contention between the 
nobles and plebeians for the government of the state : the barons 
asserted in arms their personal independence ; their palaces and 
castles were fortified against a siege ; and their private quarrels 
were maintained by the numbers of their vassals and retainers. 
The most powerful of the Roman families were the rival houses of 
ConoxxA and whose hereditary feud distracted above 260 

years the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre-eminence and 
power was the true ground of their quarrel ; hut as a specious badge 
of distinction, the Colonna embraced the name of OMbeji^s and the 
party of the empire ; the Ursini espoused the^title of (^elphs and 
the cause of the church. The eagle and the keys were displayed in 
their adverse banners ; and the two factions of Italy most furiously 
raged when the origin and nature of the dispute were long since for- 
gotten. After the retreat of the popes to Avignon they disputed in 
SPOO-S the vacant republic ; and the mischiefs of d^orfl were ^rpe- 
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tiiated by tlie wretched compromise of electing each year two rival 
senators. 



Petrarch and Laura, from a marble relief m the Casa Peruzzi at Siena, executed in 
1344 . (Kugler, Atlas, tav. 63 .) 


§ iO, In the apprehension of modern times Petrarch is the Italian 
songster of Laura and love. But in the eyes of Petrarch and those 
of his graver contemporaries his love was a sin, and Italian veise a 
frivolous amusement. His Latin works of philosophy, poetry, and 
eloquence established his serious reputation, which was soon diffused 
from Avignon over France and Italy : his friends and disciples were 
multiplied in every city; and our gratitude must applaud the 
man who, by precept and example, revived the spirit and study of 
the Augustan age. From his earliest youth Petrarch aspired to the 
poetic crown. The academical honours of the three faculties had 
introduced a royal degree of master or doctor in the art of poetry ; 
and the title of poet-laureat, which custom, rather than vanity, per- 
petuates in the English court, was first invented hy the Caesars of 
Germany. In the musical games of antiquity a prize was hes&wed 
on the victor : the belief that Yirgil and Horace had been crowned 
in the Capitol inflamed the emulation of a Latin hard ; and the 
laurel was endeared to the lover by a veibal resemblance with the 
hame of his mistress. In the thirty-sixth year of his age he was 
solicited to accept the object of his wishes; and on the same day, in 
the solitude of Vau^duse, he received a similar and solemn invitation 
from the senate of Kome and the university of Paris, He preferred 
the summons of the metropolis of the world ; and the ceremony of 
his coronation was perfomied in the Capitol, by his friend and 
patron the supreme magistrate of the republic* After discours- 
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ing on a text of Yirgil, he knelt before the throne and leceived 
from the senator a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration^ 
“ This is the reward of merit,” The people shouted, “Long life to 
the Capitol and the poet I ” A sonnet in praise of Eome was ac- 
^ cepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude ; and after the whole 
procession had visited theYatican the profane wreath was suspended 
before the shrine of St. Peter, In the act or diploma which was 
presenteij to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are 
revived in the Capitol after the lapse of 1300 years ; and he receives 
the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, 
ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of teaching, dis- 
puting, interpreting, and composing, in all places whatsoever, and 
on all subjects of literature. The grant was ratified by the authority 
of the senate and people ; and the character of citizen was the 
recompense of his affection for the Eoman name. They did him 
honour, but tbey did him justice. In the familiar society of Ciceio 
and Livy he had imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his 
ardent fancy kindled every idea to a sentiment, and every sentiment 
to a passion. The aspect of the seven hills and their majestic ruins 
confirmed these lively impressions; and he loved a country by 
whose liberal spirit he had been crowned and adopted. The poverty 
and debasement of Borne excited the indignation and pity of her 
grateful son. Borne was still the lawful mistress of the world ; the 
pope and the emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated their 
station by an inglorious retreat to the Bh6ne and the Danube ; but 
if she could resume her virtue, the republic might again vindicate 
her liberty and dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm 
and eloquence, Petrarch, Italy and Europe were astonished hy a 
revolution which realised for a moment his most splendid visions. 

§ 11. In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only hy me- 
chanics and Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a washerwo- 
man produced the future deliverer of Borne. From such parents 
Biekzi could inherit neither dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a 
liberal education, which they painfully bestowed, was the cause of 
his glory and untimely end. The study of history and eloquence, 
the writings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Csesar, and Yalerius Maximus, 
elevated above his equals and contemporaries the genius of the 
young plebeian : he perused with indefatigable diligence the manu- 
scripts and marbles of antiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge 
in familiar language, and was often provoked to exclaim, “ Where 
are now these Bomans? their virtue, their juslice, their power?* 
why was I not born in those happy times?” When the republic 
addressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the three orders, 
the spirit and eloquence of Bienzi recommended him to a place 
among the 13 deputies of the commons. The^ orator had the 
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'"aonoxir of haranguing Pope Clement VI., and the satisfaction of con- 
versing with Petrarch, a congenial mind; but his aspiring hopes 
weie chilled by disgrace and poverty, and the patriot was rednced 
to a single garment and the charity of the hospital. Prom this 
misery he was relieved by the sense of merit or the smile of favour ; 
and the employment of apostolic notary aiforded him a daily stipend 
of five gold fiorins, a more honourable and extensive connection, 
and the right of contrasting, both in words and actions, his own 
integrity with the vices of the state. The eloquence of Eienzi was 
prompt and persuasive : he was stimulated by the loss of a brother 
and the impunity of the assassins ; nor was it possible to excuse or 
exaggerate the public calamities. The privileges of Rome, her eternal 
sovereignty over her princes and provinces, was the theme of his 
public and private discouise ; and the restoration of the ffood estate, 
his favourite expression, was entertained among the people as a 
desirable, a possible, and at length as an approaching event. 

§ 12. A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church- 
door of St. George, was the first public evidence of his designs, — a 
nocturnal assembly of 100 citizens on Mount Aventine, the first 
step to their execution. After securing a faithful band to protect 
his fiist declaration, he' proclaimed through the city, by sound of 
trumpet, that on the evening of the following day all persons should 
assemble without arms before the church of St. Angelo, to provide 
for the re-estahlishmeiit of the good estate. The whole night was 
employed in the celehx’ation of 30 masses of the Holy Ghost ; and 
in the morning Bienzi, bareheaded, hut in complete armour, issued 
from the church, encompassed by the 100 consiDirators. The pope’s 
vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been persuaded to sus- 
tain a part in this singular ceremony, marched on his right hand ; 
and the procession slowly rolled forwards from the castle of St. Angelo 
to the Capitol- Rienzi ascended without opposition the citadel of the 
rexmhlio ; harangued the people from the balcony, and received the 
most flattering confirmation of Ms acts and laws. The nobles, as if 
destitute of arms and counsels, beheld in silent consternation tHs 
strange revolution ; and the moment had been prudently, chosen 
when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, was absent from the 
oity. Rienzi felt the importance of justifying Ms usurpation by a 
regular form and a legal title. He chose the ancient and modest 
ap>xiellation of tribune ; and in this character, and with the consent 
of the Romans, he enacted the most salutary laws for the restoration 
^ and maintenance oi the good estate. The tyranny of the nobles was 
abolished ; a standing militia was established for the support of the 
tribunes and the laws ; and the princes and barons were compelled 
to xetum to their houses at Rome in the garb of simple and peaceful 
citizens. Kever perhaps has the energy and effect of a single mind 
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been more remarkably felt than in tbe sudden, tkougb transient/ 
reformation of Eome by tbe tribune Eienzi. A den of robbers was 
converted to tbe discipline of a camp or convent : patient to bear, 
swift to redress, inexorable to punisb, his tribunal was always 
accessible to tbe poor and stranger ; and tbe same impartial rigour 
was exercised against tbe beads of tbe adverse factions. Peter 
Agapet Oolonna, wbo bad himself been senator of Home, was ar- 
rested in tbe street for injury or debt ; and justice was appeased by 
the taidjr execution of Martin TJrsini, wbo, among bis various acts 
of violence and rapine, bad pillaged a sbipwrecked vessel at the 
mouth of tbe Tiber. The deliveiance of his country Inspired Rienzl 
with a vast and perhaps visionary idea of uniting Italy in a great 
federative i epublic, of which Rome should be tbe ancient and lawful 
head, and tbe free cities and princes tbe members and associates. 
His pen was not less eloquent than bis tongue, and his numerous 
epistles were delivered to swift and trusty messengers, Riom eveiy 
part of Italy tbe tribune received tbe most friendly and respectful 
answers i they were followed by tbe ambassadors of tbe princes and 
republics 5 and in this foreign condux, on all tbe occasions of plea- 
sure or busiuess, tbe low-born notary could assume tbe familiar or 
majestic courtesy of a sovereign. Beyond tbe Alps, more especially 
at Avignon, tbe revolution was tbe theme of curiosity, wonder, and 
applause. Petrarch bad been tbe piivate friend, perhaps tbe secret 
counsellor, of Rienzi : bis writings breathe tbe most ardent spirit of 
patriotism and joy ; and all respect for tbe pope, all gratitude for 
tbe Colcnna, was lost in tbe superior duties of a Roman citizen. 

§ 13. While Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions, tbe Roman 
hero was fast declining from tbe meridian of fame and power. In 
tbe blaze of prospeiity, bis virtues were insensibly tinctured with 
tbe adjacent vices ; justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, 
and tbe desire of fame with puerile and ostentatious ^ vanity. He 
assumed sonorous and po mpous ti tles ; appeared in public with tbe 
pomp and state of royalty"/ his ambition of the honours of chivalry 
betrayed the meanness of his birth and degraded the importance 
of bis» office ; and the levity and insolence which he displayed at 
the time of his knighthood disgusted his friends and encouraged 
his foes. Rising from his throne in the church, and advancing 
towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice, “We sum- 
mon to our tribunal Pope Clement, and command Mm to reside in 
Ms diocese of Rome : we also summon the sacred college of cardinals - 
We again summon the two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and 
Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves emperors : we likewise 
summon all the electors of Germany to inform us on what pretence 
they have usurped the inabenable right of the Roman people, the 
ancient and lawful sovereigns of the empiie.” XJnslieatMng Ms 
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maiden sword, lie thrice hrandislied it to the three parts of the world, 
and thrice repeated the extravagant declaration, “ And this too is 
mine !” In his private life he soon, deviated from the strict rule of 
frugality and abstinence ; and the plebeians, who were awed by the 
splendour of the nobles, were provoked by the luxury of their equal. 
The nobles entered into a conspiracy against him ; their plot was 
discovered ; they were condemned to death, and led to the scajBfold. 
But at this decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious o^ appre- 
hensive than his captives : he dreaded the splendour of their names, 
their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, the reproaches 
of the world *, and, after rashly offering a mortal injury, he had the 
folly to pardon those whom he made irreconcilable enemies. During 
some weeks they were checked hy the memory of their danger, lather 
than of their deliverance, till the most powerful of the Ursini, escaping 
with the Colonna from the city, erected at Marino the standard of 
luhellion. Rienzi was repulsed in an attack ujjon Marino ; and the 
barons, encouraged by his failure, attempted to enter Rome by force 
or surprise. The city was prepared for their reception ; the alarm- 
bell rung all night ; and the barons were overthrown and massacred 
without quarter hy the crowds of the Roman peojile. Six of the 
Oolonna were slain : the base and implacable revenge of the tribune 
denied the honours of burial ; and their bodies, which he threatened 
to expose with those of the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred 
by the holy virgins of their name and family. The people 
sympathised in their grief, repented of their own fury, and detested 
the indecent joy of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these illus- 
trious victims had fallen. 

A short delay would have saved the Oolonna, the delay of a 
single month, which elapsed between the triumph and the exile of 
Rienzi. In the pride of victory he forfeited what yet remained of 
his civil viitues, without acquiring the fame of military prowess. 
A free and vigorous opposition was formed in the city ; and when the 
tribune proposed in the public council to impose a new tax, and to 
regulate the government of Perugia, 39 members voted against* Ms 
measures. The pope and the sacred college had never been Sazzled 
by his specious professions ; they were justly offended by the inso- 
lence of his conduct ; a cardiual legate was sent to Italy, and after 
some fruitless treaty, and two personal interviews, he fulminated a 
bull of excommunication, in which the tribune Avas degraded from Ms 
office, and branded with the guilt of rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy, 
'The surviving barons of Rome were now humbled to a sense of alle- 
giance ; their interest and revenge engaged them in the service of 
the church ; but as the fate of the Colonna was before their eyes, 
they abandoned to a private adventurer the peril and glory of the 
Tevolution. Jolpi Pepin, count of Minorbino, in the kingdom of 
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Kaples, introduced Mmself into Rome at the head of 150 soldiers, bar- 
ricaded the quarter of the Colonna, and found the enterprise as easy 
as It had seemed impossible. From the first alarm the bell of the 
Capitol incessantly tolled ; but instead of repairing to the well-known 
T, sound, the people were silent and inactive; and the pusillanimous 
Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with sighs and tears, abdicated 
the government and palace of the republic (a.d. 1347), 

§ 14. "Without drawing his sword. Count Pepin restoied the aris- 
tocracy and the church ; three senators were chosen, and the legate, 
assuming the first rank, accepted his two colleagues from the rival 
families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts of the tribune were abo- 
lished, his head was proscribed ; yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they would trust them- 
selves in the city, and Rienzi was left above a month in the castle 
of St, Angelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after labouring, 
without effect, to revive the affection and courage of the Romans. 
The vision of freedom and empire had vanished : their fallen spirit 
would have acquiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed by tran- 
quillity and order ; but Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds 
of the barons, who detested each other and despised the commons ; 
their hostile fortresses, both in. town- and country, again rose, and 
were again demolished : and the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, 
were devoured, says the Florentine historian, by these rapacious 
wolves. But when their pride and avarice had exhausted the pa- 
tience of the Romans, a confraternity of the Yirgin Mary protected 
or avenged the republic : the hell of the Capitol was again tolled, 
the nobles in arms trembled in the presence of an unarmed multi- 
tude ; and of the two senators, Colonna escaped from the window of 
the palace, and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. The 
dangerous office of tribune was successively occupied by two ple- 
beians, Cerroni and Baroncelli ; hut the latter trod in the footsteps 
of tyrants ; his suspicion was a sentence of death, and Ms own 
death was the reward of Ms cruelties. Amidst the public misfortunes 
the faultg of Rienzi were forgotten, and the Romans sighed for the 
peace and prosperity of the good estate, 

§ 15. After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was again 
restored to Ms country. In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim he 
escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the friendship of the 
king of Hungary at Haples, tempted the ambition of every bold 
adventurer, mingled at Rome with the pilgrims ^f the jubilee, lay 
concealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered through 
the cities of Italy, Grermany, and Bohemia. His person was invi- 
sible, his name was yet formidable ; and the anxiety of the court of 
Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, Ms personal merit. Tha 
emperor Charles IV. gave audience to a stranger, -v^ho frankly^e- 
OIBBON. ^ T 
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yealed liimself as the tribune of the republic, and astonished an 
assembly of ambassadors and princes by the eloquence of a patriot 
and the visions of a prophet, the downfall of tyranny and the king- 
dom of the Holy Ghost. Whatever had been his hopes, Bienzi 
found himself a captive : he was transported slowly but in safe cus- 
tody from Prague to Avignon : his entrance into the city was that of 
a malefactor ; in his prison he was chained hy the leg, and four car- 
dinals were named to inquire into the crimes of heiesy and^rehellion. 
But the reigning pontiff well deserved the appellation of Qlement: 
the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit of the captive ex- 
cited his pity and esteem : Bienzi was indulged with an easy confine- 
ment and the use of hooks ; and in the assiduous study of Livy and 
the Bihle he sought the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

§ 16. The succeeding pontificate of Innocent YI. opened a new 
jirospect of his deliverance and restoiation ; and the conii; of Avig- 
non was persuaded that the successful rebel could alone appease and 
reform the anarchy of the metropolis. After a solemn profession of 
fidelity, the Boman tribune was sent into Italy with the title of 
senator. His fiist reception was equal to his wishes : the day of his 
entrance was a public festival, j^nd his eloquence and authority 
revived the laws of the good estate. But this momentary sunshine 
was soon clouded hy his own vices and those of the people ; and after 
a second administration of four months Bienzi was massacred in a 
tumult which had been fomented hy the Boman barons. The tri- 
bune had reigned with absolute dominion, by the choice, and in the 
hearts, of the Bomans ; the senator was the servile minister of a 
foreign court ; and while he was suspected by the peop>le, he was 
abandoned by the prince. A civil war exhausted his treasures and 
the iiatience of the city : the Colonna maintained their hostile 
station at Palestrina ; and the first idea of a tax was the signal of 
clamour and sedition. The Capitol was invested hy a furious multi- 
tude ; and while the senator attempted to escape in a plebeian habit, 
lie was discovered and dragged to the ifiatform of the palace, the 
fatal scene of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, without 
voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude half naked'^’and half 
dead : their rage was hushed into curiosity and -wonder : the last 
feelings of reverence and compassion yet struggled in his faVour ; and 
they might have in-evailed, if a bold assassin had not plunged a 
dagger in his breast. He fell senseless with the first stroke ; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thousand wounds ; 'and 
the senator’s body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to 
the flames (a.d. 1354). Posterity will compare the virtues and fail- 
ings of this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of anarchy 
and servitude, the name of Eienzi has often been celebrated as the 
d^verer of his country, and the last of the Boman jpatriots. 
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§ 17. The first pope who returned to Home, after the long ab-* 
pence of the pontiffs from the imperial city, was Urban Y. ; but 
some reasons of public or private moment recalled him to France, 
after a residence of three years in the Yatican (a.d. 1367-1370) ; 
and the memorable change which he had attempted was finally 
accomplished by Gregory XI. (A.n. 1377). This pontiff did not 
survive above lA months Ms return to Home ; and Ms decease was 
followed, by the great schism of the West, wMch distracted the 
Latin church above 40 years. The sacred college was then com- 
posec of 22 cardinals: six of these had remained at Avignon j 
eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the con - 
clave in the usual form. They were intimidated by the shouts and 
threats of the Homans : ‘‘ Ueath, or an Italian pope 1” was the uni- 
versal cry ; and had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is pro- 
bable that they would never have depaited alive from the Yatican. 
Their choice was not yet limited to the xiurple ; and their unanimous 
votes acquiesced in the archbishop of Bari, a subject of Xaples, con- 
spicuous for Ms zeal and learning, who ascended the throne of St. 
Peter under the name of Urban YL During several weeks the 
cardinals attended their new master with the fairest professions of 
attachment and loyalty, till the summer heats permitted a decent 
escape from the city. But as soon as they were united at Anagni 
and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside the mask, main- 
tained that their first choice was an involuntary and illegal act, 
excommunicated the apostate and antichrist of Home, and x>roceeded 
to a new election of Hobert of Geneva, Clement YII., whom they 
announced to the nations as the true and rightful vicar of Christ. 
In the hope of repassmg the Alps, they rasMy violated the peace 
and uMty of the church ; and the merits of their double choice are 
yet agitated in the Catholic schools. From the banks of the Tiber 
and the Ehone the hostile pontiffs encountered each other with the 
pen and the sword : the civil and ecclesiastical order of society 
was distuibed ; and the Homans had their full share of the mischiefs 
of vSiich they may be ai'raigned as tbe primary authors. The 
Colonna and Ursini still exercised their deadly feuds : the bannerets 
of Home asserted and abused the privileges of a republic ; and the 
vicars of Christ, who had levied a military force, chastised their 
rebellion with tbe gibbet, the swmrd, and the dagger. An aspiring 
neighbour, Ladislaus king of Xaples, alternately supported and 
betrayed the pope and the people; besieging Home by land and 
water, he thrice entered the gates as a barbarian conqueror ; and it* 
was only his premature death that could save the metropolis and the 
ecclesiastical state from the ambitious conqueror, who had assumed 
the title, or at least the powers, of King of Home. 

§ 18. The patience of the Christian world wag at length ex- 
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hansted by the adverse claims of tbe rival pontiffs. 'Witli equal 
justice, tlie council of Pisa deposed the popes of Home and Avignon 
(a.d. 1409) ; the conclave was unanimous in the choice of Alexander 
V,, and his vacant seat was soon filled by a similar election of John 
XXIII., the most piofiigate of mankind. But instead of extinguish- 
ing the schism, the rashness of the French and Italians had ’'given a 
third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. Such new claims of the 
synod and conclave were disjjuted ; three kings, of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of Gregoiy XIL : and 
Benedict XIII., himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the devo- 
tion and patriotism of that powerful nation. The rash pioceedings 
of Pisa were coirected by the council of Constance (a.d. 1414-1418); 
the emperor Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or 
lirotector of the Catholic church ; and the number and weight of 
civil and ecclesiastical members might seem to constitute the states- 
general of Europe. The three popes were compelled to resign, or 
were deposed ; the hereditary, as well as personal, merit of Otho 
Colonna recommended him to the conclave ; and the elevation of 
Martin V. is the asra of the restoiation and establishment of tlie popes 
in the Vatican (a.d. 1417). 

§ 19. The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been 
exercised near 300 years by the senate, was first resumed by Mar- 
tin V., and his image and superscription introduce the series of the 
papal medals. After the return of the popes from Avignon, the 
keys of St. Peter were guarded by the swoid of St, Paul. Borne 
was commanded by an im]jregnable citadel : the use of cannon is a 
powerful engine against popular seditions : a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry was enlisted under the banners of the pope : his ample 
revenues supplied the resources of war ; and, from the extent of his 
domain, he could bring down on a rebellions city an army of hostile 
neighbours and loyal subjects. The long habits of obedience and 
education subdued the turbulent spirit of the nobles and commons 
of Borne, The barons forgot tbe arms and factions of their ances- 
tors, and insensibly became tbe servants of luxury and govei-nSient. 
The Colonna and XJrsini vied with each other in the decoration of 
their palaces and chapels ; and their antique splendour was rivalled 
or surpassed hy the sudden opulence of the papal families. In Borne 
the voice of freedom and discord is no longer heard ; and, instead of 
the foaming torrent, a smooth and stagnant lake reflects the image of 
^ Idleness and servitiide. 
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CHAPTEB SL. 

THE RTJIKS OP ROME IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTHET. CAUSES OF 
PECAY AND DESTRUCTION. 

§ 1. Description of the mins of Rome hy Poggius. § 2. Gradual decay of 
Rome, four causes of destruction. § 3. I. The injuries of nature. § 4. 
II. The hostile attacks of the barhanans and Chiastians. § 5. III. The 
use and abuse of the materials. § 6. IV. The domestic quarrels of the 
Romans. § 7. The Coliseum or Amphitheatre of Titus. § 8. Restoration 
and ornaments of the city. 

§ 1. The rains of Rome in the fifteenth, century are minutely 
descrihed hy the learned Poggius, a servant of Pope Martin Y., and 
one'hf the first who raised his eyes from the monuments of legendary 
to those of classic superstition. 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could discern, of the age 
of the republic, a double row of vaults in the salt-office of the 
Capitol, which were inscribed with the name and munificence of 
Gatulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, from tlie 
perfect form of the Pantheon to the three ^relies and a marble 
column of the temple of Peace, which Yespasian erected after tSe 
civil wars and the Jewish triumph. 3. Of the number, which he 
rashly defines, of seven thermce, or public baths, none were suf- 
ficiently entire to represent the use and distribution of the several 
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parts. 4. The tiinmplial arches of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, 
were entire, both the structure and the inscriptions : a falling frag- 
ment Tvas honoured with the name of Trajan ; and two arches, then 
extant, in the Flaminian way, have been ascribed to the baser 
memory of Tanstina and Gallienns- 5. After the wonder of the 
Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a small amphitheatre of 
brick, most probably for the use of the pimtorian camp : the theatres 
of Marcelliis and Pompcy were occupied in a great measure by 
public and private buildings j and in the Ciicns, Agonalis and 
Maximus, little more than the situation and the form could he 
investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and Antonine were still 
erect ; but the Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried. A people 
of gods and heroes, the workmanship of art, was lediicod to one 
equestrian hgure of gilt brass and to hve maihle statues, of which 
the most conapicuoua were the two horses of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
7. The two mausoleums or sepulchies of Augustus and Hadrian 
could not totally he lost ; but the former was only visible as a 
mound of earth, and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo, had 
acquired the name and appearance of a modern fortiess. With the 
addition of some separate and nameless columns, such were the 
remains of the ancient city ; for the marks of a more recent struc- 
ture might he detected in the walls, which formed a circumference 
of 10 miles, included 379 turrets, and opened into tho country by 
13 gates. 

§ 2. This melancholy p>ictnro was diawm above 900 years after 
the fall of tho Western emxoire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy. A long period of distiess and anaichy, in vlnch empire, and 
arts, and riches had migrated from the banks of the Tiber, was 
incajDable of restoring or adorning tbe city ; and, as all that is 
human must retrograde if it do not advance, every successive age 
must have hastened the ruin of the works of antiquity. After a 
diligent inquiry I can discern four principal causes of the rum of 
Borne, which continued to operate in a period of more than a thou- 
sand years. I. The injuries of time and nature. II. The hostile 
attacks of the barbarians and Christians. III. Tho use and abuse of 
tho materials. lY. The domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

§ 3. I- The silent lapse of time is often accelerated by hurricanes and 
earth c^nakes, by fires and inundations. The air and earth have doubt- 
less been shaken ; and the lofty turrets of Borne have tottered from 
their foundations ; hut the seven hills do not appear to he placed on the 
great cavities of the globe ; nor has the city, in any age, been exposed to 
the convulsions of nature, which, in the climate of Antioch, Lisbon, or 
Lima, have crumhled in a few ihoments the works of ages into dust. 
Eire is the most powerful agent of life and death : but two causes 
may ^ alleged wjnch render the calamity of fire more destructive to a 
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flourisMng than a decayed city. 1. The more combustible materials? 
pf brick, timber, and metals, are first melted or consumed | but the 
flames may play without injury or effect on the naked walls and 
massy arches that have been despoiled of their oinamonts. 2. It is 
among the common and plebeian habitations that a mischievous 
spark ij? most easily blown to a conflagration , but as soon as they 
are devoured, the greater edifices which have resisted or escaped aie 
left as SQ many islands in a state of solitude and safety. Fioni her 
situation, Home is exposed to the danger of fi*e<xuent inundations. 
Both during the republic and under the empire, the Tiber frequently 
overturned the buildings on its banks ,* and if such were the ravages 
of the lawless river under a firm and active government, what could 
oppose, or who can enumeiate, the injmies of the city after the fall 
of the Western empire? A remedy was at length produced hy the 
evil itself : the accumulation of lubbish and the earth that lias been 
washed clown from the hills is supposed to have elevated the plain 
of Rome 14 or 15 feet, perhapis, above the ancient level; and the 
modern city is less accessible to the attacks of the river. 

§ 4. II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impuite the 
destruction of the Eoman monuments to the Goths and the Christ- 
ians, have neglected to inquire how far they were animated by an 
hostile principile, and how far they possessed the means and the 
loisuie to satiate their enmity. The shepherds of Scythia and Ger- 
many had been educated in the armies of the empire, whose disci- 
jiline they acquired, and whose weakness they invaded : with the 
familiar use of the Latin tongue tliey had learned to reveience the 
name and titles of Home ; and, though. incap>able of emulating, they 
were more inclined to adniiie than to abolish the arts and studies 
of a brighter period. In the transient possession of a rich and un- 
resisting capital, the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric w^ere stimulated 
by the passions of a victoiious army ; amidst the wanton indulgence 
of lust or cruelty, jioi table wealth was the object of their search ; 
nor could they derive either p)ride or pleasure from the 'unprofitable 
refl(>3tion that they had battered to the ground the works of the 
consul! and Caesars. Their moments were indeed precious : the 
Goths evacuated Borne on the sixth, the Yandals on the fifteenth 
day ; and, though it be far moie difficult to build than to destroy, 
their hasty assault would have made a slight impression on the 
solid piles of antiquity. We may remember that both Alaric and 
Genseric affected to spare the buildings of the city ; that they sub- 
sisted in strength and beauty imder the ausiji®ious government of 
Theodoric ; and that the momentary resentment of Totila was dis- 
armed by his own temper and the advice of his friends and enemies. 
From the,se innocent barbarians the reproach may be transferred to 
the Catholics of Lome. Yet their abhorreiioe was confined to the 
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ZDoniimeiits of LeatLen superstition ; and the ci\’il structures that 
were dedicated to the business or pleasure of society might be pre- 
served vrithout injury or scandal. The change of religion was acconi- 
plished, not by a popular tumult, but by the decrees of the em- 
perors, of the senate, and of time. Of the Christian hierarchy, the 
bishops of Kome were commonly the most prudent and least fanatic * 
nor can any positive charge be opposed to the meritorious act of 
saving and conveiting the majestic structure of the Pantheon. 

§ 5. III. The barbarian conquerors stripped the moniunents of 
Home of their gold and silvei ; the less active or less fortunate 
robbers were reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron and 
copper: whatever had escaped the Goths and Vandals was pilla^md 
by the Gieek t3n'ants ; and the emperor Constans, in his rapacious 
visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon 
Chailemagne decorated the new palace of Aix la Chapelle with the 
marbles of Pavenna and Rome, and Robeit, king of Sicily, was 
supplied with the same materials by the easy navigation of the 
Tiber and the sea. But these examples of plunder or purchase 
were rare in the darker ages ; and the Romans, alone and unenvied 
might have applied to their private or public use the remaining 
structures of antiquity, if in tlieir present form and situation they 
had not been useless in a great measure to the city and its inha- 
bitants. The walls still described the old circumference, but the 
city had descended from the seven hills into the Campus Martins • 
and some of the noblest monuments which had braved the inhiries 
of time were left in a desert far remote from the habitations of 
mankind. Still the plentiful materials were applied to every call of 
necessity or superstition ; and in the gradual destruction of the monu- 
ments of Rome, Sixtus Y. may alone be excused for employin<r the 
stones of the Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St. Petei’s! A 
iragment, a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned, may be viewed with 
pleasure and regret ; but the greater part of the marble was deprived 
of substance, as well as of place and proportion ; it was burnt to lime 
for the purpose of cement. Since the arrival of Poggius the traple 
of Concord and many capital stiuictures had vanished from Ks eyes • 
and the smallness of their numbers was the sole check on the 
demanrls and depredations of the Romans. 

forcible caxiso Of destruction was 
f Eomans tboiuselvea. In a dark period 

perpetually afflicted by the sanguinaiy Var- 
^rels of the noblea and the people, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
^lonna and tTrsini ; and the nobles usurped the prerogative of forti- 
fying their houses, and erecting strong towers that were capable 
of resisting a sudden attack. The first step of the senator Branca- 
iQone in the establishment of peace and justice was to demolish (as 
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we have already seen) 140 of the towers of Borne ; and, in the latfc 
^days of anarchy and discord, as late as the reign of Martin Y. 
44 still stood in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city 
To this mischievous purpose the remains of antiquity were most 
readily adapted: the temples and arches afforded a broad and 
solid basis for the new structures of brick and stone ; and we can 
name the modern turrets that were raised on the triumphal monu- 
ments ^of Julius C^sar, Titus, and the Antonines. With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was 
transformed into a stiong and spacious citadel. I need not repeat 
that the mole of Hadrian has assumed the title and form of the 
castle of St. Angelo ; the Septizonium of Severus was capable of 
standing against a royal army ; the theatres of Pompey and Mar- 
cellus were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini families; and the 
rough fortress has been gradually softened to the splendour and ele- 
gance of an Italian palace. Whatever is fortified will be attacked ; 
and whatever is attacked may be destroyed. Every building of 
defence was exposed to a siege ; and in every siege the arts and 
engines of destruction were laboriously employed. In comparing 
tile days of foreign with the ages of domestic hostility, we must pro- 
nounce that the latter have been far more ruinous to the city. The 
influence of the two last principles of decay must in some degree 
be multiplied by each other ; since the houses and towers which 
were subverted by civil war required a new and perpetual supply 
from the monuments of antiquity. 

§ 7. These general observations may he separately applied to the 
amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of the Coli- 
seum, either from its magnitude, or from Hero’s colossal statue : an 
edifice, had it been left to time and nature, which might perhaps 
have claimed an eternal duration. Whatever was precious, or 
portable, or profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly 
ornaments of sculpture, which were cast in brass, or overspread 
with leaves of silver and gold, became the first prey of conquest 
or fanaticism, of the avarice of the barbarians or the Christians. 
In tl^ massy stones of the Coliseum many holes are discerned; 
and the two most probable conjectures represent the various acci- 
dents of its decay. These stones were connected by solid links 
of brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine overlooked the value of 
the baser metals ; the vacant space was converted into a fair or 
market ; the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned in an ancient 
survey ; and the chasms were perforated or enlarged to receive the 
poles that supported the shops or tents of the mechanic trades. 
Reduced to its naked majesty, the Elavian amphitheatre was con- 
templated with awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the North ; 
and their rude enthusiasm broke forth in a sublime proverbial ex- 
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pression, wMcli is recorded in the eiglitli century, in the fiauincnts 
of tlie venerable Bede : “ As long as the Coliscnin stands, liome^ 
shall stand ; when the Colisetim falls, Eome will fall ; wdien Eome 
falls, the world will fall.” In the modern system of war, a situation 
commanded hy three hills would not ho chosen for a fortress ; hut 
the strength of the walls and arches could resist the engines of 
assault; a numerous ganison might he lodged in the enclosure ; and 
while one faction occupied the Yatican and tlie Capitol, ijao other 
was intrenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum. 

In the 14th century a scandalous act of concord secured to both 
fictions the p>rivilege of extracting stones from the free and common 
quarry of the Coliseum ; and Poggius laments that the greater part 
of these stones had been burnt to lime by the folly of the Romans, 
To check this abuse, and to lire vent the nocturnal crimes tliat might 
be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius IV. sur- 
rounded it with a wall ; and, by a charter, long extant, granted both 
the ground and edifice to the monks of an adjacent convent. After 
his death the wall was overthiown in a tumult of the people ; and 
had they themselves lespectcd the noblest monument of their fathers, 
they might have justified the lesolve that it should never be de- 
graded to private property. The inside was damaged : but in the 
middle of the 16th century, an aira of taste and learning, the exte- 
rior circumference of 1612 feet was still entiie and inviolate ; a 
triple elevation of fourscoio arches, which rose to the height of 108 
feet. Of the present ruin the neiihews of Paul III. are tlio guilty 
agents ; and every traveller who views the Earnese jialace may 
curse the sacrilege and luxury of these uxistart princes. A similar 
reproach is applied to the Barberini ; and the lepetiiion of injury 
might be di*eacled from every reign, till the Coliseum was placed 
under the safeguard of religion by the most libcmi of the pontifis, 
Benedict XIY., who consecrated a spot which |>Grsocution and fable 
had stained with the blood of so many Christian martyrs. 

§ 8. The peaceful authority of Martin Y, and his successors re- 
stored the ornaments of the city as well as the order of the ecclesi- 
astical state. The beauty and splendour of the modern city may bo 
ascribed to the abuses of the government, to the influence of super- 
stition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked by 
the rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the childless pontiff 
at the expense of the chuich and country. The palaces of these 
fortunate nephews are the most costly monuments of elegance and 
g'ervitude : the perfi^bt arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
Iiave been prostituted in their service ; and their galleries and 
gardens are decorated with the most precious works of antiquity, 
which taste or vanity has prompted them to collect. The ecclesi- 
astical^ revenues yrero more decently employed by the Indies them- 
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selves in the pomp of the Catholic worship r hut it is superfluous to 
ouumerate their pious foundations ®f altars, chapels, and churches, 
since these lesser stars are eclipsed by the sun of the Yatican, by 
the dome of St. Peter, the most glorious structure that ever has 
^ been applied to the use of religion. The fame of Julius II.. Leo X., 
and Sixtus Y,, is accompanied by the superior merit of Bramante 
and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael Angelo; and the same muni- 
flcence which had been displayed in palaces and temples was directed 
with equal zeal to revive and emulate the labours of antiquity. 
Prostrate obelislrs were raised from the ground, and erected in tlie 
most conspicuous places ; of the eleven aqueducts of the Ca 3 sars and 
consuls, three were restored ; the artificial nvers were conducted 
over a long series of old or of new arches, to discharge into marble 
basins a flood of salubrious and refreshing waters : and the spec- 
tator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. Peter’s, is detained by a 
column of Egyi^tian granite, which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains to the height of 120 feet. The map, the descrip- 
tion, the monuments of ancient Rome, have been elucidated by the 
diligence of the antiquarian and the student ; and the footsteps of 
heroes, the relics, not of superstition, but of emjflre, are devoutly 
visited by a new race of pilgrims from the remote and once savage 
countries of the Notth. 
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II. — ^Family of Theodosius, 


Theodosius = Thermautia. 
slam 376. | 

I 


JEJiA Flacilla = Theodosius I. — Galla,, Honorius. 

ob 386. 395. Ob. 394. For issue of 

’ I For issue of Theodosius Honorius see belOTf 

by Galla, see below. 


Gratiauus. Pulcheiia, Arcadius, Honohius, 

Imp. ob. 40S. Imp. ob. 423. 

m. Fudoxia ob. 404. 


Flacilla, Palckcna, 

b. 397. b 399. 

m. Maroiak, 
Imp. ob 457. 


Arcadia, 
b. 400 


Theodosius II. Manna 

Imp, b. 401, ob. 450. b, 403. 

m. Athenaia ^Eudocia). 


Flacilla, Eudoxia, 

ob. 431- b. 423. 


/ss^^e of Theodosius I. by Cralla. 

Placidia = CoNSTANxius, 
ob. 450. I Imp. ob. 421. 


Honoria, 
b. 418. 


Oltbrius — 
Imp. ob. 472. I 


VAURNTiNiAirDS III. = Eudoxia. 
Imp. b. 419, ob. 465. 


Placidia. Eudoxia = Hunneria 

I ob- 484. 


Areobindus = Juliana, 
cos. 506. f 


Ilderic, 
slain, 533. 


OlybriuB. 


Issue of HouoHus^ the brother of Theodosius. 


Tbermaiitia. Serena = Stillcbo, 

slain, 408. | slain, 40f. 


Encherius, 
slam, 408. 


Mana. 


Tbermantia, 
ob. 416. 
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III.— “Pamily of Heraclius. 

Heraclius, 

Exarch of Africa. 

I 

Euilocia = IlnRACi-TUS I. = Martina, 
j Imp ob. 641. I 


£ iaiighter. CoxsTAXTiNtrs III. IIeuacmoitas, Two sons anti two dangutcmi, 
Imp m. Gregona, Imp. ob. 611. 
ob Ctl. 


r 1 

CoNSTAisrs II. Theodosius, 

Imp, ob. 668. muidoied by his 

j brothel, 6G1. 


Const ANT iNtrs IV. Two sous. 

POGONATUS, 

Imp m Anastasia, 
ob. 685. 


Ju.sxmrANus II. Hetaclixi^. 
Ilnrxo'iMKTUs, 

Imp. ob 7X1. 


IV. — ^Tlie Isaurian Dynasty. 


Leo III. 


Irene, = 
d of tiie Khan 
of the CluiKars 


Imp ob A.n. 741. 

1 

Constant iKtrs V. CoritoNYMUS, 
Imp. ob. 776. 


Endocio. 


Leo tv . Five cons. 

(Chazaius), 

Imp ob, 7 SO, 
m. Iiece. 


Maria = Constaktinus VI. = Theodateu 
Imp deposed 797, 
blit his moth©! Ij:eiie 
reigned till 802. 


ICiiphrosyne, 
m. Michael JI. 


L^. 
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Tiie Basilian Dynasty. 

Marxa, = BA.srr. I. 

I imp. ob. 8S6. 


= Eiidocia, 


Constaiatm-us. 


Li' o VI. Alexander. 
Philoaophus 
Imp ob. an, 
m Zoe. 

Cox&TAXTrxus VII. 
Porphyrogemtus. 
imp ob 959, 
ni Helena, 


Stephen, 


IJOMAXUS II 
Imp ob 963, 
m. Tbeophano 


Basil II 
tinp ob 1025. 


CONSTA^TIKE IX 
Imp ob 1028. 


Zoe 

Imp. ob. 1050. 
m 1 Ilomanns HI. 
Imp. ob 1034. 

2. BIioiiAr.r, IV. 
Imp ob. 1041. 

3. COXSTANTIMS X. 
Monomachus. 
Imp ob. 1051. 


Theodora, 
m John ZtMibCi& 
Imp ob. 91 G 


Theophano, 
m Otho II. 
emp. of the ’S^’■est. 


Anna, 

m. Wolodomir, 
duke of Kussia, 


'J'nconoRA- 
Imp ob. 1056. 


VI.— TLe ComneniarL Dynasty. 

IManuel- , 

r ' 1 

Isaac I. J ohn 

Imp abd 1059. ob. 1061. j 

I 1 ] 1 

Isaac. Alexius I, Three other Three 

Imp ob. 1118, sons daughters 

m. Irene 

I r' h T 1 

John II. Audronicus. Isaac. Anna Comnena, Three othei 
01 Cat.o-Joanm..s, (Foi issue see m ISTiceiihoius danrhteia. 

Imp ob 1143. below) Biyennius, 

« J [_. j j 

Thi ee'^feons, Hanui l I Three 

Imp ob 1180, daugbteis. 
m 1. Bertha (Irene). 

2. Maiia. 


T wo daiighteis. Alexius H., 

Imp. ob 1183. 


Issue of Isaac, son of Alexnts X. 
Anpronicus I , Imp. ob. 1185. Two £ 


Manuel Sebastocrator. 


Five other children. 


Alexius I 

Duke ot Trebizond, ob 1222. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


VlI.-~I)yiiasty of tlie Palaeologi. 

Andronicus Palseologus Conmenus, 


Great Domestic. 

_JL 

Michael Till., 
Imp. 1260—1282 ; 
m. Theodora. 

f 

Two other sons. 

1 

Two daughter 

I 

ANDRONICUS 11., 

Imp, 1282-^1328 ; 

m. 1. Anna ; 

2. Irene, o” lolanthe. 

r 

Three other sons. 

Three duaglue u 

1 

Michael IX., 
associated with his father 
in the empire ; 
oh. 1320. 

L.__ 

1 

Four other sons. 

J 

A daughter. 

1 

Andhonicus III., 
Imp. 1328—1341 ; 
m. 1. Agnes, or Irene 
of Brunswick ; 

2 Anna of Savoy. 

L 

1 

Manuel. 

1 

Two daughters 


I I “1 

John- Palseologus I., Two other sous. Three daughters. 
Imp. 1355—1391; 
m. 1. Helena Cantacnairena ; 

2. Eudoxia Corrmena, 
of Trapezxis 

I 1 j , ^ 

Andronicus. Manuel II. Two other sons. Irens, 

i Imp. 1391 — 1425 ; 

J ohn. m. Irene, or Helena. 

I I I J ^ ^ 

John Theodoras. Andronicus. ConstantinusI!CIII. Demetrius. Thoma. 
PaL.»OIOGUS II., Imp. 1448 — 1453. I 

Imp. 1425—1448. 

p— ■ 1 I — ^ 

Andreas, Manuel, Hele«a, 

died at Home, went to Constauiino]^ m. Dazarus m. Ivan 
3 502. ^ ^ ^ of Servxa. of Russia, 
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LIST OF THE HOMAH EMPEBOFS. 


Augnstus 

Tiberius 

Caligula 

Claudius 

Nero . . 

Oalba 

Otbo 

Vitellius 

Vespasiau 

Titus 

Domitiau 

Nerva 

Trojan 

Hadrian 

Antoninus Pius . . 

C M Aurelius 

} Jj Verus 

Commodus 

Pertinax 

Julianus * « . . 

Septiinius Severus 

S Caracalla 

t.Geta 

Macnnus 

Ellagabalus 

Alexander Severus 
Maxinnnus . . . . < . 

f Q-ordianus I- "> 
i Gordianus II- y 

{ Pupienus Maximus 7 
Balblnus J 

Gordianus HI. 

Philippus 

Hecius 

Trebomarms Gallus . - 
Aemilianus 

{ Valerian 

Gallienus 

Claudius II 

Aureliau - 

Tacilffls , . 

FlorianuS 

Probus - 

Cams 

{ Carinus > 

Numerianus J 

{ Diocletian 
Maximian 
Constantins I. 

Gblorus 


Keigned a.p. a.b. 
.. *. .. 14 

23 yrs. 14 — 37 
4 3r — 41 

13 41 — 54 

14 54 — 68 

. . 63 — 69 

. . 69 — 69 

€9— -69 
10 69 — 79 

2 79—81 

15 81—96 

2 96 — 98 

19 98 — 117 

21 117 — 138 

23 133 — 161 

19 161 — 180 

8 161 — 169 

12 ISO — 193 

. . 193 — 193 

193 — 193 

18 193 — 211 

6 211 — 217 

1 211 — ^212 

1 217 — 218 

4 218 — ^222 

13 222 — 235 

3 ^ 235 — 238 

. . 238 — ^238 

. . 238 — 238 

6 238 — 244 

5 244 — ^249 

2 249 — 251 

3 251 — 264 

. . 253 — ^253 

7 253 — 260 

15 253 — 268 

2 268 — 270 

5 270 — 275 

1 275 — 276 

.. 276 — 276 

6 276—282 

1 282 — 283 

1 283 — 284 

21 284 — 305 

19 286 — 305 

1 305 — 306 


( Galenus 6 

< Constantine I.tbe Great 31 

iT/icmius 16 

( Ooiis.tantinf' II. . , 3 

< Constant 'u- 11 .. 24 

t^ConsUius i. . . - . 13 

Julian .. .. .. a 

Jovian .. .. 1 


305 — 311 

306— 337 

307 — ^323 
337 — 340 
337 — 361 
337—350 
361 — 363 
363 — 364 


WESTERN EMPIRE- 
Reigned 

Valentinian 1 11 yrs. 

Gratian . . . . . . 16 

Valentinian II. , . . . 17 

Theodosius I. . - . - 3 

CEmperor of the West 
as well as of the East.) 

Hononus 28 

Theodosius II 2 

(Emperor of the West 
as well as of the East ) 

Valentimar III 30 

Petronius Maximus . . 

Avitus - . - 1 

Majonan . . . . . . 4 

Libius Severus . . . - 4 

Anthemius 5 

Olybrius 

Glycenus . - . . , . , , 

Julius Nepos 

Romulus AugustuLus 


A.r>- A.n. 
364 — 375 
367 — 383 
375 — 392 
392 — 395 


395 — 423 
423 — 425 


42.5 — 455 
455 — 455 
455 — 456 
457 — 461 
461 — 465 
467 — 472 

472 — 472 

473 — 474 

474 — 476 
476 — 476 


EASTERN EMPIRE. 


Valens . . 14 

Theodosius 1 16 

Arcadius . . . . - . 13 

Theodosius U 42 

Maxcian 7 

Deo I. Thrax . . . . 17 

Dieo IX. - - .. .. .. 

Zeno . . . . . - - . 17 

Anastasius I- . . . . 27 

Justin I - . 9 

Justinian 1 39 

Justin II. - . . . - * 13 

Tibenus U 4 

Mauncius .. .. 20 

^Ph.ocas - — *— -- — - 8 

HeraclmsI 31 

Constantme III , 1 
also called > 
Heraclius ID J 
Heracleonas 


Constans U 27 

Constantme IV. - - . . 17 

I’ogonatus. 

Justinian II. . . . . 10 

Rhinotmetus. 

Deontms . . # . . . 3 

Tibenus Absimarus . - € 

Justinian II. Cagmn).. 7 
J’hilippicus, oi Pluiepu rfc: 2 

Anabiasius IX 3 

Theodosius HX. * . • • 1 

Deo in 24 

Isaurus. 


364 — 373 
378 -395 
395—408 
40S — 454> 
450—457 
457 — 474 
474 — 474 
474—491 
491 — 518 
518 — 527 
527 — 565 
665 — 578 
578 — 582 
582— 602 
602 — 610 
610 — 641 

641 — 641 

641 — 641 
641 — 668 
668 — 685 

685 — 695 

695— 698», 
698 — 704 
704 — 711 
71 1 — 7 13 
713 — 716 

716 — ^717 

717— 741 


2 XJ 


GIBBON. 
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LIST OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS, 


Constantino V 34 y 

Copronymus. 
fArtavasdcs, usurper.] 

X.eo IV 5 

Cliazarus. 

Constajitme VI . . . . 17 . 

Irene 5 

Nicephoros I . . . . 3 

Stauracius 

Michael I ‘2 

Rhangabc. 

LeoV 7 

Ann emus. 

Michael H 9 

Balbns, 

Theopliilus 12 

Michael III 25 

Basil 1 19 

Macedo, 

Leo VI 25 

Sapiens. 

Constantino VII . . 48 

Ponihyi ogonitus. 
Alexander, colleague') . 

of Constantine VI I j ^ 
Romanus I. Lecape- ) 
mis, colleague of >25 
Constantine VIX. . . j 
Constantine VIII., ] 
Stephanus, sons of I 
Romanus I., reigned | * * 
live weeks . , . . j 

Romanus II . . 4 

Nicopliorus II 6 

Pbocas. 

Joannes X 7 

Zmiisces 

Basil II., colleague ofi 
Joannes I. for seven?- 5 6 

years . . •' 

Constantine IX., col-) 
league of Basil II. for r52 
foi ty-nine years . . I 

Romanus HI 6 

Argyrus 

Michael IV 7 

Paphlago. 

Michael V 

Calaphates. 

Zoe and Theodora . . . . 

Constantine X. .. 12 

Monomachus. 

Theodora (again) - . 2 

Michael VI i 

StratDoticus. 

Isaac I it . . 2 

Comnenus. 

Constantine Xf. , . . . 8 

Ducas. 

Romanus IV. . . . . 4' 

r Diogenes. e< f 

.Michael VII. .. .. 7 

Parapinaces. 

’< Nicephorus III. , . . « 3 

’ Botamates. 

t Alexis or Alexius I. .tt- 37 
Coinnenus, 


Reigned a,x>- A.i>. 
34 yrs. 741 — ^776 


780 — 797 
797—802 
802 — SIX 
811—811 
811—313 


829—842 
842— 8G7 
867— 88C 


059—963 

963—969 


Reigned . 

Joannes II. Comnenus >05 , 

or Calo- Joannes j-oyro . 

Manuel I. *., .. .. 33 j 

Comnenus 

Alexis or Alexius II. . . 3 ] 

Comnenus. 

Andionicus 1 2 ] 

Comnenus. 

Isaac II 10 i 

Angelus. 

Alexis 01 Alexius III 8 3 

Angelus. 

Alexis oi Alexius IV'’. 1 ] 

Angclus. 

Alexis or Alexius V, . . 3 

Ducas. 


LATIN EMPERORS OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Baldwin I I 120 1—1205 

llcmy 10 1206 — 1216 

Petci .. 1217—1219 

Robert 7 1221 — 1228 

John of Btienne . . .. 9 1228 — 1237 

Baldwin 11 21 1237—1261 

GREEK EIMPERORS OF 


1042 — 1042 
lCf42-:!1064 


1054 — 1056 
1056—1057 


Thoodonis 1 16 1206—3222 

Dascaris. 

Joannes HI 33 1232—11 

Vatatzes. 

Theodoi'us II 4 1255 — li 

Eascaiis 

Joannes IV 1 1259 — li 

Lascaris. 

Michael VIII. . . . . 1 1260—1: 

Palaiologus. 

GREEK EMPERORS OP CON- 
STANTINOPLE AGAIN. 

Michael VIII 21 1261—1: 

Palaeologus. 

Audronicus II, . * . . 46 1283^1: 

Palseologus. r 

Michael IX. 

Palaeologus (associated 
with Andionicus XL 
in the empue.) 

Andromeus III 13 1338 — t 

Palaeologus. 

Joannes V 13 1342—1; 

Cantacuzenus. 

Joannes VI .. .. 36 1355 — i; 
Palaeologus. 

Manuel II 34 1391— X 

Palaeologus. 

J oannes VXI 23 1425 — 1 

Palaeologus. 

Constantine XIII. . . 5 144.8 ~1 

Palaeologus. 
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INDEX. 


ABB^SSIDES. AQHES. ABEXANBEK, 

dian of Mahomet, 452. Op- Ais - la - Chapelle, Gbarltf 
- poses his doctrine, but pro- magnets palace at, hov? 

tects his person, 458. decorated, 648* 

Abbassides, establishment of Abyssinia, 451. Aiznadin, battle of, 472. 

their dynasty, 485 . Acacius, father of the om- Akbah, lieutenant of Moa- 

Abdallah, father of Mahomet, press Theodora, 295 wiyoh, his conquests m 

452 * Achaia, Roman pi ovmce, 63, Airica, 475 

Abdallah invades Africa, 475. Acie, or Ptolemais, siege and Alaru invade Asia, 75. Van- 
Abdalmalek, caliph, resumes conquest of by the cru- quishod by and united tv lib 

the conquest of Africa, 47 5. saders, 56^ Taken by the the Huns, 202. Join Ra- 

Abdalrahman, or Ahd iii- Sultan Jvhalil, 569. dagaisns in invading Italy, 

rahman, expeditions into Actions, judicial, 365. 228. Overrun Gaul, 229. 

Prance, 482, Defeated by Adhemar, bishop of Puy, Alaric 1 ., king of the visi- 
Charles Martel, and slain. Pope’s legate in the first goths, invades Greece, 225. 

483. crusade, 547, Concludes a treaty with 

Abdalrahman, sole surviving Admiial, etymology of name, Arcadius, zb. Proclaimed 

Ommiade, establishes that 499 king of the Visigoths, 226. 

dynasty in Spam, 484. Adolphus, king of the Goths, Invades Italy, ib. Defeated 

Abdication, Diocletian’s the succeeds Alai ic, 237. by Stilicho at Follentia, 

first example of, 9?, 96. Adoration of the eropoi or, 499. 227. Renounces the ser- 

Abclol Motalleb, giandfather Adrian I , pope, 434, 436 vice of Arcadius for that ol 

of Mahomet, 451. Adrian IV , pope, 631 Ilononus, 230 Appointed 

Abgarus, last king of Edessa, Adventus, prietorian pi efect, master-general in Illyri- 

sent in chains to Rome, 41. 33. cum, 230 His first siege 

Ablavius, 149 JEgidius, master - general of of Ptome, 232. Kis second 

Aboias, 01 Aiaxes, 90 Gaul, 269. siege, 233 Obliges the Eo- 

Abialiah, besieges Mecca, 451 iEmiliaiius, emperor, yy. mans to elect Atmlus em- 

Absimarus, eiriperoi , 404, 405. iEstii, 196. peror in place of Honorius, 

Abu Bekcr, collects and pub- HCthiopia, attempted reduc- 234- His thud siege and 

lishos the Koian, 455 tion of, 88, 89 sack of Rome, 235 Ear 

Adopts and spreads the Aetius, general of Placidia, vages the south o± Italy, 
religion of Mahomet, 458. plots against his rival, 230. Death and funeral, ib. 
Accompanies hlahomet m count Boniface, 248 Fhes Alanc II .defeated and mlled 
his flight tiom Mecca, 459. to the Huns in Pannonia, by Clovis, 275. 

Chosen by Mahomet to 250. Seizes the adminis- Alberic, son of Marozia, 
supply his place, 464. Elec- tration of the West, 256. seizes the government of 
tion as caliph, and death, Foims an alliance with Rome, 444. 

466. Theodoiic king of the Os- Albigeois, persecution of the, 

Abu Moslem, author of the trogoths, 257. Relieves Oi- 509. 

‘Call^of the Abhassides,’ leans, 258 Defeats Attila Albinus, Clodius, governor of 
483. ^ at Chalons, 259 Alone Biitam, 25 Vanquished 

Abu Obeidah, general of Abu- opposes him m Italy, 261 by Severus, 26. 

bekei in the Syrian war, Muidered by Valentunan Alboin, king of the Eom- 
472. Ill , 263. bards, carries off Rosamond 

Abu Said, the Carmathian, Africa, province of, 7 Re- daughter of the king of tlie 

conqueis Bahiein, 491. volts from Diocletian, 88 Gepidm, 373. Contracts an 

Abu Sophian, chief of the Invasion of the Vandals, alliance with the Avars 

branch of Ommiyah, and 249. Reduced by Belisa- and defeats the Gepida?, 

prince of Mecca, meditates rms, 312. Conquered by 374, Conquers Italy, 375. 

the death of Mahomet, 459. the Saracens, 475 Murdered at the instiga- 

Frmtless siege of Medina, Agents, or spies, 141, #tion of Rosamond, 3 76. « 

461 Sui lenders Mecca and Agilulf, king of the Lom- ,Alemanni, 57, 59, Invad* 
confesses the mission of RimIs, 379 Crown of, 380. Gaul, 192, 193 Defeatcf 

Mahomet, 462. Aglabites, Saracen dynasty of, and subdued by Clovis, 275. 

Abu Taber, the Carmathian, 491. Dimits of their countiy 

son of Ahu Said, takes ■ Agnats, under Charlemagne, 440- 

Mecca and profanes the ! Agnes, wile of Andronictis Aleppo, 5f4i. Taken and 
Caaba, 49T. the Younger, emperor of sacked by Tlmour, 607. 

Aba Taleb, uncle and guar- ' Constantinople, 592. , Alexander, uncle®und col 

2 U 2 
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AI.EXANDER,. 
league of Constantmo VII., 
Porpbyrogeuitus, 415. 
Alexaiuier III., pope, 533, 
634, 

Alexander Severus, v. Se- 
verus. 

Alexandria, massacre at, by 
Caracalla, 33- Taken by 
Diocletian, 88 Taken by 
Chosrocs IL, 389. Taken 
toy Amrou, 4*74 Burning 
ol tlie libraiy ot, 47? 
Alexius 1 ., Comnenus, liia 
reign, 42 3, Efforts to con- 
rert the Paulicians, 508. 
War with Botoeniond m 
Greece* 529. Invokes ttoe 
aid of the Datins against 
the Turks, 541. Sends an 
embassy to the council of 
Placentia, 545. Induces 
the crusaders to cioss the 
Bosporus, 547. Obtains the 
homage of the crusaders, 
549. Becovers Nice, 550 
Enlarges his empire during 
the crusades, 557 
Alexius II , Comnenus, 426 
Alexius III., Angelas. USUI iis 
the thione of his brother 
Isaac, 573 Plies from Oon- 
gtantinople, 577. Receives 
and blinds Monrzoufle, 581. 
Sent prisoner to Italy, id. 
Alexius IV.>soTi of Isaac An- 
gelus, flies from his uncle, 
■who had usurped his fa- 
ther’s throne, 57 3 Forms 
an alliance with the French 
and Venetian crusaders, 
576, Crowned -with his 
father, 578 Deposed and 
murdered by Mourzoufle. 
579 - 

Alexius Strategopulus, 586. 
Ah, son of Abu Taleb, em- 
braces tbe doctrine ot Ma- 
homet 458. Marries Pa- 
■tima, daughter of Maho- 
met, 465. Succeeds Otb- 
man, 467. Beign, 468. His 
assassin ai ion, ^b. Posten ty, 
469. 

Alxgern, brother of Teias, 
ALlectus, 88. 

Ahmamon, caliph, 485, 486 
Almansor, caliph, 484, 485- 
Alp Arslan, sultan, his reign 

Aatai, 371. 

Alypius, 170. 

Amala, 53. 

Aaaalafnda, sister of Theo- 
doric the Great. 314, 315, 
Amalasontha, daughter of 
Theodorlc, 3x5, 3x6, 

Amall, xoyal line of the. 


ANTES. 

Amalphi, trade of, 527, Pro- 
moted pilgrimage and trade 
to the East, 542. 

Amaury, king ot Jerusalem, 
562. 

Ambrose, St * his contest with 
the empiess Justina, 213, 
214. Subjects Theodosius 
to public penance, xi7. 

Amida, or Diaibekir, taken 
iiy Sapor, 157. '1 afcen by 

Cabades, 305. Great mosque 
at, 397 » 398. 

Amma, 452, 

Amorium, 411. 

Amiou, converted to Maho- 
metanism, 462. Conquers 
Kgypt, 473. 474 

Amurath i., sultan, bis reign, 
603. 

Amurath XI , sultan, hesioges 
Constantinople, 6ro. Ills 
reign, 620 Gams the battle 
of Vaina, 622. 

Anacletus, pope, 532. 

Anah, or Anatho, 177. 

Anastasia, sister of Constan- 
tine, 145. 

Anastasia, wife of Tiberius 
II . 377 - 

Anastasius, emperor of the 
East, 280. War with The- 
odonc the Ostrogoth, 283 
Builds a wall fiom the Pio- 
pontis to the Euxine. 305. 
VPar with Persia, 305, 306 

Anastasius II., emperor of 
Constantinople, 406. 

Anatho, v. Anah. 

Andi agathius, 210. 

Andionicus 1., grandson of 
Alexius Comnenus, his cha- 
racter and adventures, 426. 
Seizes the empi’^e, his reign, 
426, 427. 

Andromeus II., or Elder, Pa- 
Ifeologus, associated in the 
empire hy his father Mi- 
chael, 588. Associates his 
son Michael in the empire, 

591. HJs reign, 592 

Andronicus 111 , or Younger, 

Palseologns, grandson of the 
Elder, three civil wars 
against his grandfather, 

592. Reign and death, %(>. 
His defeat by Orchan the 
Turk, 602. Sends an em- 
bassy to pope Benedict Xil., 
6t2. 

Angora, battle of, 608. 

Anna Comnena, her history 
of her father Alexius I, 
423. Her history, 424. Her 
learning, 503- 

Ansars, or auxiliaries of Me- 
dina, 460 

Anses, Gothic demigods, 53. 

I Antes, Slavonian tribe, 334. 


ARGADIUS. 

Anthemius, emperor of tJi 
W'est, 270, 271. 

Anthemius, tlie architect 
plans the church of St, So 
plna at Oon-^tantmople, 302 

Antioch captured by Sapor,'^ 
6 j. Julian’s lesidence m 
tliat city, 174, 'J’aken and 
burnt by Nushirvan, 323 
Gieat earthquake at, 338. 
Taken by Cihobroes II , 389. 
Taken by tlie Saracens 
under Abu Obeidah, 473. 
Recovered by Niccphorus 
J’hocas, 49 j. Betrayed to 
sultan Soiiman, 541 Taken 
by the cru-adcis, 551 Oc- 
cupied and lumcd by the 
sulbm Bondocar, 569 

Antonina, wife ot Belisarius, 
bnth and chaiactei, 310, 
l>rocurcs an Ignominious 
pardon foi Belisarms. 325. 
Founds a convent, 336. 

Antoiuiies, the 16 

Antonians Pius, 16. 

Antoninus, M Aurelius, 16, 
17. His treatment ot the 
GhiisLians, 113 

Antoninus, see Elagabalus. 

Aper Ariius, prsetoiian pre- 
fect, 82, 83. 

Aphdal, sultan, 55?. 

Apocaucus, 593 

Apulia conquered, by the 
Normans, 524. 

Aquileia besieged by Maxi- 
mm. 47, Taken and de- 
stroyed by Attila, 260. 

Aquitain occupied by the 
Goths, 238. Conquered hy 
the Flanks, 276 Revolt 
of, puniblied by Charle- 
magne, 439 

Arabs, their conquests of 
Persia, 47 x. Ot Tiansoxi- 
ana, 472. Ot Syiia, 472; 
473. Of Africa, 473^ 475 - 
Ot Spam, 476. Prosperity 
of Spain, under Ahe, 477. 
limits ot thew' conquests, 
478. Besiege Oouhtanti- 
nople, 479. Second Siege 
of Constantinople by, and 
destruction oi their fleet, 
47 >, 480 Invade France, 
48X-483- IntioducQon of 
learning among, 485. Real 
progt ess in the sciences, 
486. Take Sicily, 488. In- 
vade Italy, threaten Borne, 
489. 

Araxes, river, 393. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, 218, 
219. 

Arcadius, son of Theodosius, 
succeeds to the empire ol 
the East, 223. His reign, 
240, seq. His death, 244. 
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ARCH. 

JtKili of CJonstantine, 98, 105. 

Architectxire, Lombardvc, ^80. | 
Gorman, 448. Byzantine, 
503. 

Ardanc, king of the Gepidai, 
a 262. ^ 

Aiiadne, daughter of Leo and 
Verma, 280. 

Allans, proscribed through- 
out the ^ast by Theodo- 
sius, 21 r. 

Aristotle philosophy of, 
adopted by the Arabians, 
486. 

Anus, 161, 162. 

Aimenia, conquest of, 60. 89. 
Romans compelled to aban- 
don, by the treaty of Dura, 
i8i. Divided between the 
Romans and Persians, 245. 
Conquered by the Mongols, 

599- 

Aimorica, its independence 
confirmed by Houoiius, 238. 
United to the kingdom of 
Clovis, 275. 

Arnold of Biescia, 631. 

Ai-pad, king of the Hunga- 
rians, 513 

Arreohis, duke of Beneveii- 
tum, 440. 

Artahan, Icing of Parthia, de- 
feated by Artaxeixos, 39- 

Ai tavasdes seizes the Byzan- 
tine throne on the death of 
Leo IlL, 430. 

Artaxerxes (Aidshir) restores 
the Pei Sian monarchy, 39. 
His ambition, 41, 

Arzanene, province of, 90. 

Ascalon, battle of, 555. 

Asclepiodotus, 88- 

Asia, Roman provmces in, 7. 

Aspar, 270- 

Assashins, 598- 

Assyria invaded by Julum, 
177. Conquered by the 
Arabian caliph Omar, 471. 

Astmgi, 147- 

Astolphus, king of the Lom- 
bard*, 433, 4J4- 

Atabeks, 'f urkish tnbe of Sy- 
na, 558. 

Athalanc, son of Amalason- 
tha, 292, 315, 316- 

Athananc, judge of the Visi- 
goths, leads the Goths 
against Valens, 197. 

Athanasius, St , his life and 
adventures under Constaii- | 
tius, 163, 164. Under Ju- 
lian, 173. Jovian’s admna- 
tion for him, 187. Death, 
192. 

Athenats, daughter of the 
Athenian sophist Leontius, 
history of, 245. 

Athens, the schools of, sup- 
|ires»^ ^ afitimkfi, 20^, 


BAGDAD. 

Attains, praefect of Rome, 
made emperor by Alaric, 

234 

Attila, king of the Huns, 25 1- 
His genealogy, person, and 
character, 251. Invades the 
eastern empire, 252- Dic- 
tates a peace to Theodosius 
the Younger, 253- Embas- 
sies to and from, 254, 255. 
Invades Gaul, 257. De- 
feated by Aetius at the 
battle of Chalons, 259 In- 
vades Italy, 260. His death, 
262. 

August! and Csesars, relative 
powers, 94. 

Augustin, St , 249. 
Augustulus, last emperor of 
i the Wefet, 272, 273. 
Augustus, his moderation, 2 
His policy, 12-14- Adojits 
Tibeiius, 16. 

Augustus, title of, 15. 

I Aurelian, his reign, 68. Treaty 
I with the Goths, ^b. Relin- 
I quishes Dacia to them, iZf, 

I Defeats tlie Aleinanni, 69 

Defeats Zenobia and takes 
Palmyra, 70-72- Tiiumph, 
73. -Assiissinated, 74 
Auieolus, emperor, 66, 67 
Authaiis, king of the Lom- 
bards, 3 79 

Avars, a Turkish stoclc. 371. 
Alliance with the Lom- 
I hards, 373. Defeat the Ge- 

I pidae, and occupy their 

I country, zb Extend their 

dominion after the nun of 
theGepidse, 386. Their al- 
liance with the Persians 

and attack on Constanti- 
nople, 394- Their country, 
Pannonia, reduced by Char- 
lemagne, 440. 

Aversa, town of, founded for 
the aSToimans, 523- 
Avicenna, Arabian physician, 
486. 

Avignon becomes the resi- 
dence of the popes. 634- 
Avitus, emperor of the West, 
267, 268 

Aycsha, daughter of Abube- 
ker and wife of Mahomet, j 
464, 468. 

Ayub, father of Saladm, 561. I 


B. 

Baalbec, or Helioi>olis, 472. 

Bagaudae, 87. 

Bagdad founded by the caliph 
Almansor, 484 Stormed 
and sacked by the Mon- 
gols, 598. Pyramid of heads 
erected at, bjr Timour, 608, 


.j- 

BELISARIUS. 

Bahrasn, or Varanes, Persian 
general, 385. 

Baian, chagan of the Avars* 
386. 

Baikal, lake, 200. 

Bajazet I , sultan, his reign, 
604. Defeated and taken 
prisoner by Timuiir at An- 
gora, 6o3. Stoiy of his iron 
! cage, zb. note. 

Balbinus, empeioi with Max- 
imus, 46- 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, a 
leader in the fourth cru- 
sade, 574, Elected empei or 
of the East, 580. His reign 
and death, 582, 583, 
Baldwin IL, last Latin em- 
peior of Constantinople, 
585 586. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, his quarrel with 
TLancred, 556 Seizes Edessa 
and founds a principality, 
551. Becomes king of Je- 
lusalem, 556 

Baldwin II., Ill, and IV., 
kings of Jeiubulem, 562. 
Bardanes assumes the purple 
and the name of Philip- 
picus, 405, 406. 

Bardas, 501. 

Ban, 521, 522 

Barlaam, Calabnan monk, 616. 

^ Barmecides extirpated by 
Hanin al PaisVnd, 488. 

! Baroncelli, tribune of Rome, 

^ 641. 

Bartholemy, Peter, discovers 
the Holy Lance, 552. 

Basil I., the Macedonian, em- 
peror of Constantmople, his 
reign, 413, 414. Alliance 
with the empei or Lewis II., 
521. 

Basil IL, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, 418, 419. Conquers 
the Bulgarians, 512. 

Basil, archbishop of Caesarea 
212. 

Basel, council of, 613. 

Basilica, code, 414. 

Basihscus, brother of the em- 
press Verma, commands 
against the Vandals, 270, 
Proclaimed emperor, 280. 
Bassianus, name of Elagaba- 
lus, 35- 

Bossora, foundation* of, 471. 
Bastarnae, 78. 

Batavians, 158. _ 

iSatou, khan of the Mongols 
599- 

Bcder, battle of, 461, 

Bela IV., king of Hungary 
600. 

Belgrade built on the ruins 
of Singidnnum, 386. 
Belisurins, his bi|^b, educa 
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BENEDICT. 

tion. and services, jtio. His 
conquest o± Africa, iio— 
JI2 His timnipli at Con- 
stantinople, 31?. His con- 
quest ot Sicily, 315, J17. 
Ills conquest ol Italy, 317- 
320 Recalled by Justinian, 
321, His Poisiau campaign, 
323 - Disgiaccd, 324. Par- 
don and mean submission, 
325. His second war in 
Italy, 326-329. Defends 
Constantinople from tlie 
Bulgarians, 335 - Disgrace, 
iGstoration, and death, 336, 

Benedict XII , pope, 612. 

Benedict XIII , pope, 644. 

Beueventum, dukes of, escape 
the yoke of Chailemague, 
440 

Benjamin of Tudela, Ins de- 
sciiption of the iiches of 
Constantinople, 497. 

Beibcrs, 475. 

Bernard, St , proclaims the 
&o('ond crusade, 559. 

Berytus, school ot Law at, 137. 
Ovci thrown by an euith- 
qualce, 338 

Bessariun, bishop of Rice, 614. 

Bessas, 327. 

Be/abde talcen by Sapor, 157. 

Bithyma, 7. Xhundcied by the 
Ooths, 59. 

Bleda, bi other and colleague | 
of Attila, 252 

Blemmyes invade Egypt, 88. 

Boccaccio, 616. 

Bochara, 486 

Boethius, character and 
studies of, 289 His im- , 
prisomnent and death, 290, 
29X. 

Bohemia, united to the Ger- 
manic body hy Cbaile- 
magne, 440. 

Bohemond, son of Robert 
Guiscaid, commands his 
fathei''s fleet at Duiazzo, 
52v3. A leader in the first 
crusade, 547. Acquires the 
sovei eigrity of Anti och , 55 i - 
His design to arm the West 
against the Bj’-zantine em- 
pire, 557. Death, 558. 

Bolsena, lake, 316 

Boniface, count, geneial of 
Placidia, invites the Van- 
dals into Africa, 248. Re- 
pentance, 249. Defeated 
»T)y Gcnseric, 249, 250, Bf^.t- 
tle with Adiius and death, 
250. 

Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, leader of the foui th 
crusade, 575. King of 
Thcs^alonica, or The&saly, 
58 x 1 Killed by Gie ,Bulga- 


GAISAR. 

[Boniface VHI-, pope, 635. 

Bonosus, 78. 

Borak, 455. 

Borystbenes, 129, 5x5 

Bospoms, kingdom of, ac- 
quiied by the Goths, 58. 

Bospoius, stiait of, described, 
127. 

Botheiic, 2x6. 

Boursa, 602, 628. 

Bowides, Pei Sian dynasty of, 

492. 

Brancaleone, 633. 

Bremen, 513. 

Biitam, coiiqueiod by the 
Romans, 2. Piovince de- 
scribed, 5. Invaded by the 
Scots and Piets, X95 Re- 
coveied by Theodosius, th 
Its independence confiinied 
by Honorius, 253 Govern- 
ment of till the descent of 
the Saxons, xb. Chiistian- 
ity intioduccd into by pope 
Giogory the Great, 384 

Britons ot Fiance, leduced 
and chastised by Charle- 
magne, 439. 

Bucelin, duke of the Aleman- 
ni, 352 

Bulgarians, then ethnology, 
334 Tin eaten Constanti- 

nople, tb. Repulsed by 
Belisarius, 335 Account 
ot the first kingdom of, 5x1. 
Oveithiovrn by Basil II., 
512 Second kingdom ot 
Bulgaria, 572,57? Wat of 
against the Da tin cmpeiois 
oi (Junstantinople, 582. 

Burgundians, 193, 228, 229, 

319 

Byzantine history, 400. Em- 
pire, view of Its govein- 
ment, literature, &c', fxom 
the time of He radius to 
the invasion of the Frarilcs. 
496, seq, 

Byzantium, siege of by Seve- 
ras’ generals, 26. Taken 
by Maximin, 106 Besieged 
by Constantine, 108. Ad- 
vantageous situation, 126. 


C. 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, 

451, note Idols ot de- 
stroyed by Maliomet, 463, 
Desecrated by Abu Taher, 
the Carmathian, 491 

Cabadcs, or Kobad, king of 
Persia, 505,306- 
Cadesia, battle ot, 471. 
Gadijah, wife ot Mahomet, 

452, 465. 

Caisar and Augustus, those 
titles explained, 15. 


CARAGADDA. 

‘Caesars’ of Julian, account*of 
tliat work. c66, 

Caesarea, capital of Cappado- 
cia, taken by Sapor, 61. 
Taken by Cliosroes JJ., 589. 
Caisaioa, in Syiia. siuiendeis' 
to the Sai acens, 473. 
Caisaiiuh, 489 
Cano, \ihon iounded, 473. 
Canoan, in the-, kingdom of 
Tunis, 475 

Galabi ui, pi I'servuition of the 
Greek language in, 616. 
Gated, surnained “Sword of 
God," 46?. V^irtual leader 
in the Syi lan war, 472 
Caledonia, 194. 

Caliph, meaning of that title, 
466 and note. Fii*st tour 
CiUiphs compared, 467. 
Conquests ot the caliphs, 
47 1 Ti iple division ot the 
caliphate, 484 Causes of 
their decline and tall, 491. 
Invite the Bowudes, 492. 
Fatimite ol Egypt, deposed 
by Nouieddui, 561. Ab- 
bnsside, extinction of by the 
Mongols, 590 

Callniicus ot Heliopolis, 480. 
Calo-Julin ([John or Jnanm- 
cos), king of Bulgaria, as- 
sists the levolt of the 
Greelcs against the Latins, 
582. Defeats and takes 
I Baldwin 1 , 583. 

Calvary, 170, 542. 

Candia, modern name of 
Ciete, wdience doi ived, 484. 
See Ciete 

Cantaciu'eno, John, logenfc in 
the nimority of John Palse- 
ologus, 592. Asstunes the 
jiuiple, 593. His leign, 
59 594 * Alliance with 
the Tuiks, 593. Assoexaies 
his sou Matthew, ib. Ab- 
dication and letiroment to 
a convent, %b. Wai with 
the Genoese and ^desti ac- 
tion ol his flegt, 593, 59.4. 
Aliiance wiGi tlie Vene- 
tians, 594- Naval defeat, 
ib. Himnliatmg tieaty 
with tlie Genoese, tb. Mar- 
ries his cUughterto Oichan, 
Tuikish prince of Bithy- 
lua, 602 Negociations 
with pope Clement VI., 

6X2 

Capelianus, defeats the Gor- 
dians, 46, 

Capitation-tax undei Con- 
stantine, 142. 

Capito, Atems, 347 > 

Capitol of Rome, 632 
Cappadocia, kingdom of, 7. 
Caput Vada, 31 1 
Caracalla, discord with Getf 
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CARAUSITJS. 

, 29. His reign, 5 1-3 Edict 
making all freemen of the 
empiie Roman citizens, 53. 
His nurse a Christian, 114. 
Caiausius, levolt of, in Bri- 
I, tain, 87. Murdered by Al- 
lectus, 8^. 

Caibeas, the Paulician, 507. 
Caidmals, college of, obtains^ 
the light of electing to the 
papal ch®r, 443, 634 
Garduene ceded to the Ro- 
mans, 91. 

Ciinnus, son of Carus, empe- 
ror, 80 His defeat and 
death, 83. 

Caiizmians, 568- 
Carlo vmgian dynasty, 434- 
Carmath, founds the sect of 
the Camiathians, 491. 
Caipilio, 256. 

CarrhJB, 60. 

Cailhage, taken by the Van- 
dals, 250. Recoveied by 
Beiisanus, 51 1- Taken by 
the Sai aeons, 475 
Cams, emperor, his reign, 79, 
80. 

Caisilinum, battle of, 333. 
Oassians, legal sect, 348. 
Cassiodoius, Gothic history of, 
52. Minister of queen 
Amalasoiitha, 315. 

Catalans, then sei*vice and 
war m the Gieek empiie, 
591 - 

Catapan, or governor of the 
Gieek province of Lom- 
bardy, 522. 

Catastium, 142. 

Catherine, granddaughtei of 
tlie emperor Baldwin II., 
586. 

Catibah, 472. 

Catti, 56. 

Cava, daughter of count Ju- 
lian, 476. 

Censor, 115 

Ceri om, tribune of Rome, 641 
Chaboras, iiver, 90, 177. 
Chailtair, 462. 

Ghalcedogn, taken by the 
Goths, 59. Taken by Chos- 
roes II., 389. 

Chalons, battle of, 2 59. 
Charegites, or Chazrajites, 
468 andwote. 

Charlemagne conquers the 
Lombards, 434, Crowned 
in St Peter’s by Leo, 437. 
His reign, 437-441. Iho- 
tects the pilgrims at Jeru- 
salem, 542. Decorates his 
palace at Ajx-la-Chapelle 
with the maibles of Ra- 
^ venna and Rome, 648 
Charles Martel, defeats the 
Saracens, 483- 
Q» 4 Tj 6 S the Fat, 44?. 


CLABISSIMI. 

Charles V., parallel with Dio- 
cletian, 95. 

Charles of Anjou, subdues 
Naples and Sicily, 589. Si- 
cilian Vespers, 590. Defeat, 
misfortunes, and death, 590, 
591. Senatoi of Rome, 633, 
Ghauci, 56. 

Cherson, city of, 519 
Chersonesus Taurica, 58. 
Chersonesus, Thracian, 253. 
Chersonites, persecuted by 
Justinian II., 405 
Gherusci, 56. 

Chiauss, 499 

Childebert, great-grandson of 
Clovis, 379. 

Cbildenc, deposed by pope 
Zcicbary m favour of Pe- 

435 

China, wall of, 202 klanu- 
facture of silk m, 301 Con- 
i queied by the Mongols, 
, 597, 598. 

Chloms, surname of Constau- 
tius, 86. 

Chosioes, king ofAimema,6o 
Chosioes Nushiivan, king of 
Persia, leign of, 322, 323. 
Negociutions and tieaties 
uith Justinian, 324. Death,* 
384. 

Chosioes II., king of Persia, 
deposed by Babram, and re- 
stored by the Romans, 385, 
386 His conquests, 389. 
His magnificence, 390. 
Wars with Heraclius, 390, 
scq. Deposed and mur- 
dered by his sou Siroes, 
396. 

Chnstianitw persecution of 
by the Roman emperors, 
no, seq. Legal establish- 
ment of by Constantine, 
122. Persecuted by Julian, 

1 7 1. Restored as religion 
of state by Jovian, 187. 
Propagation of, in the north 
of Europe, 519 
Christopher, 415 
Chiysaphius, 254, 255 
Chiysocheir, the Paulician, 

507- 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, 617. 
Chrysopolis, battle of, 108. 
Chrysostom, St-, 24X. His 
life, 24X, seq, 

Cibahs, xo6. 

Gilicia, province, 7. Con- 
quered byNicephorus Pho- 
cas and Zlmisces, 493. 
Circassians, dynasty of, ui 
Syria and Egypt, 607. 
CirceSium, 90. 

Citeaux, taouastery of, 559. 
Clairvaux, monastery of, 559- 
Clanssimi, honou7able, a title 
under Coustautme, 132. 


COXSTANTINA. 

Claudian, 223. 

Claudius, emperor, 66, 67, 

Oleander, 21. 

Clemens, Flavius, 112- 

Clement HI., pope, 530. 

Clement V., pope, 6^4. 

Clement VI., poiie, 6r 2, 63 

Clement Vll,, pope, 64?. 

Clepho, king of the Lom- 
bards, 3‘77- 

Clermont, council of, 546. 

Clodion, first of the JMero- 
vmgian kings, 257 

Clotilda, 275- 

Clovis, king of the Fiaaks, 
274-276 

Coche, 178. 

Codicils, 362. 

Gognats, 360. 

Coinage, 632. 

Colchis, revolutions of, 324. 

Coliseum at Rome, 649, 650. 

Collyndian heresy, 453. 

Colonna, Roman family, 63 5. 

Colonna, Stephen, 640. 

Comets, in reign of Justinian, 
J33. 

Coraito, 295. 

Cumniodus, emperor, liis 
icign, 20-22. Piotects the 
Christians, 114. 

Comnonl, histoi-y of tlie fa- 
mily of, 421. Extinction of 
the family of, 629. 

Confarreation, marriage rite, 
354- 

Conob, that inscription on 
Byzantine coins explained, 
369, note. 

Conrad HI , emperor of Ger- 
many, undertakes the se- 
cond Cnisade, 559, 560. 

Conrad of Montferrat, 563. 

Conrad m of Swabia, 590. 

Constance, treaty of between 
Frederick I. and the Lom- 
bard league, 445. Council 
of, 644. 

Gonstans, third son. of Con- 
stantine, 144. Share of the 
empire after the death of 
hisfathei, 149. War with 
his biothei Constantine IL, 
150. Slain at Helena by 
the adherents of Magnen- 
tius, 151. Demands the 
restoration of Athanasius 
from Constantins II., 164. 
His Visit to Britain, 195. 

Constans H,, son of Constan- 
tine III., reign of, 403. 

iConstantia, sister of Conitan- 
tme, wiie of Licmius, 106, 
108, 145, 146, 

Constantina, daughter of Con- 
stautine the Great, 151. 
Marries Gallus, 153. 

Constantina, widow of thf 
e^jiperor Maurice, 38^. 
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COIS-STANTINE. 

Constantino the Great, his 
lamily connexion with Glau- 
dins, 68. Birth and early 
life, I#®. Elevation m 
Biitain, loi. Mariiee 
Eausta. 102. Narnocl Au- 
gustus hy Maximian, ib. 
AVar with Maxentius, 104, 

105 Visits Itome, 105 
Fust war with Licinius, 

106 War with the Goths, 

107 Second war with Li- 
cinius, tb Pounds Con- 
stantinople, 129, seq In- 
ti oduces a new foim of 
government, ij2, seq. His 
lamily, 144. Genealogical 
table ol Ills family, 652. 
Jealous oi Ins son Crispus, 
14^ Puts Oiispus and Ll- 
clnms to death, 146. Ele- 
vation ot his sons and 
nephews, 147 Wars against 
the Saimatians and Goths, 
147. 148 His death, 148. 
Protects the Cbiistians, n8. 
I’ublislics the Edict of 
Milan, 119 His convei Sion, 
120. Adopts the symbol ot 
the Cl OSS and standard of 
the I'jabaiuin, 122. His 
fciiumphal arch, 98. Rati- 
fies the Nicene creed, 161. 
Baptised by the Aiian 
bishop Eusebius, 162. 

Constantine II., 144 Share 
of the empne after the 
death of his iathei, 149, 150. 
luvadts the dominions ot 
Constans, 150 His death, 
tb. 

Constantine HI , son of Hera- 
clius, reign ot, 402. 

Donstantiue IV,, Pogonatus, 
reign of, 403;. 

Constantine V,, Copronymus, 
reign of, 407. Pioscnbes 
the worship of Images. 430, 
Introduces the Paulicians 
into Thrace, 508. 

Constantine VI., 1 eign of, 407. 

Constantine Vll , Porphyro- 
genitus, reign ot, 415- 
Works of, 495. Encouraged 
learning, 502. 

Constaijtine VHI , reign of, 
416. 

Constantine IX , reign of, 419. 

Gons tan tine X., Monornachus, 
reign of, 420. 

Constantine XI., Bucas, reign 
422. n 

Constantine XTI.., reign of, 
42.2 

Constantine XIII., Palseo- 
logus, last of the Greek 
emperors, 622. Reign of, 
624-629. 

’UBtantm^le tbunde(|,^ 25 . 


CONST ANTIUS, 
Advantages of its position, 
1 27, seq. Extent, ijo. Sur- 
rounded with walls by Theo- 
dosius the Younger, zb. De- 
dicaLion of the city, ij2- 
Callud Second or Hew Rome, 
zb Council of, 21 r. Nika 
si'dilion at, 298 Besieged 
by the Avais and Peisians, 
J94 Iconoclast council of 
under Constantine V , 430. 
Besieged by the Arabs, 479. 
Second siege ot hy Mosle- 
meh, 487. Royal college 
of, 501 Thi eatened by the 
Hungai lans, 513 Thrice 
attempt'd by the Russians, 
516. Piophecy ot its cap- 
ture hy that nation, 517. 
Siege and conquest of, by 
the Batins. 577. 1^’ire at, 
occasioned by the Flemings, 
578. Sedition at, 579. Se- 
cond siege of, liy the Latins, 
zb. Thud conflagration, zb. 
Captuie, lb. Recoveiedby 
Michael Palajologus, 586- 
Taken by Mahomet il., 627, 
seq. 

Constantins Chlorus, associ- 
ated With Biocletiari, 86. 
Recovers Biitain, 88. Em- 
peior, 99. British expe- 
dition, 100. Death, zb. 
Aveise to peisecution, 116. 

Constaiitius II., son of Con- 
stantine the Gieat, 144. 
Made Caisar, 146. His 
shaie ot the empiic, 149 
Conducts the Persian war, 
zb. Hastens to Europe to 
oppose Magnentius and Ve- 
tiauio, 151. Deposes Ve- 
tranlo, zb. Defeats Mag- 
nentius and recovers Italy, 

152, 153. Sole emperor, 

153. Makes Gallus Cassar, 

154 Puts him to death, 

155 Declares JT ulian Ctesar, 
156. Visits Rome, i6. Wais 
with the Quad! and Sar- 
matians, 156, 157. Pioceeds 
to the East, 157. Unsuc- 
cessful siege of Bezabde, 
zb Adopts the Arian Iieresj', 
162. Persecutes Athana- 
sius, 163, 164. Hisjealousy 
and tear of Julian, 158. 
Deprives Julian of the 
Gallic legions, 159 Marches 
against mm, i6r. Dies at 
Mopsucrene, zh. 

Constantius, associated in th« 
empire by Honorius, 247. 

Constantius, general of J^o- 
bus, 77. 

Oonstanuus, Julius, the patri- 
cian, brother of Constantine, 

144. *49- 


COFA. 

Consuls at Constantmoplev 

Consulship, suppressed hy 
Justinian, 307. Legally ex- 
tinguished by Leo the Phi- 
losophei, 308 

Copts and Ahyssiiuans, 542. 

Uoidova, 484. 

Cosmo of Medicis, 618. 

Cossova, battle of, 603. 

Count of the East,'! 36. Oi igiu 
of title, 139 Of the puvate 
estate, 140. Of the saciod 
latgosses, zb. Of the do- 
mestics, zb 

Cracow, city of, destroyed hy 
the Mongols, 599 

Ci escentius, consul of Rome, 
444 

Crete, conqueied by the 
Aiabs, 488 Reconquered 
hy Nicepliorus Phocas, 493. 

Giimcb, how discriminated by 
Roman law, 367 

Cilspus, son of Constantine, 
made Caisar, 106. Victories 
ovei the Pi auks and Ale- 
manm, 107 Defeats the 
fleet of Licmius, 108. Con- 
stantine’s jealousy of, 145. 
Disgrace and death, 146. 

Gnspus, the patrician, mar- 
ries the daughter of Phocas, 
388. 

Croatia, account of the king- 
dom of, 51 1. 

Oioss, sign of, in the sky, 
scon by Constantine, 120 
Adopted by Constantine and 
his soldieis, 122. Adopted 
by the ci usaders, 546. 

Clown, iron, of the Lom- 
baids, 379 

Cl usades, In st, history of, 546, 
se(f. Take Antioch, 553. 
Take Jeiusalem, 554, 555. 
Second, 558. Maich of the 
second crusaders, 559 Their 
failure, 560. 'J’/uz'd, 561. 

Siege of Acre, 563. Death 
of Frederick Bai bf»!iirossa, 
564 Exploits of Richard L 
in Palestine, 565. Fourth, 
is diverted from Syria to 
Constantinople, 566. His- 
tory of, 573, seg. Conquest 
of Constantinople, 577. Se- 
cond conquest of Constan- 
tinople, 579. Fijth, 566. 
Sixth, St. Louis, 568. i?!e- 
vazth, death of St. Louis, 
569. 

CtesiphoTi, taken by Sevonis, 
40. Siege of abandoned by 
Julian, 179, 

Cublai, Khan of the Mongols, 

„ 598. 

Cufa, tomb of All at, 46U 
Foundation of, 4*7 1. 
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cgMAsrs. 

Cjmians, Turkish tribe, $82. 

Cunimund, kmg of the Ge- 
pidae, 373. 

Curator, 358. 

Curds, 561, 

Curopalata, office of, 499. 

^ Cutulmish,* 540. 

Cyauean rocks, 127. 

Cyprus, bestowed by Richard 
1 on Guy de Lusignan, 572. 

Cyrene, 7. XJreek colonies of, 
extirpated by Chosroes II., 
389. 

Cyriades, 6r. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 168. ' 

^■^zicus, taken by the Goths, 
59- 


Dacia, conquered by Trajan, 
6. Invaded by the Goths, 
53. Relinquished to the 
Goths by Aurelian, 68. 
And Macedonia added to the 
Eastern empire by Gratian, 
206. 

Dadastana, 187. 

Dagobert, last able kmg of 
the Merovingians, his chair 
or thione, 433. 

Dalmatia described, 6 Con- 
quest of, 152 

Dalmatius, brother of Con- 
stantine, 144. 

Dalmatius, nephew of Con- 
stantine, 145, 148, 149. 

Damascus, besieged by the 
Saracens, 472. Recaptured 
by Homeddm, 558. By 
Timour, 607 

Damietta, taken by Louis IX., 
568. 

Damophilus, 21 1. 

Daiidulo, Henry, doge of 
Venice, 575, 576. Present 
at the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, 577. Declines 
to compete for the imperial 
crown, 580. Despot of Ro- 
maiwa, 581. Death, 583. 

Danielis,^i3. 

Danube, 6. 

Dara, 

Darius, officer of Valentinian 
m.. 249. 

Dastagerd, or Artemi ta, 390, 

39s- 

Decebalus, king of Dacia, 3. 

Decemvirs, laws of the, 341. 

Decentius, 153 

Decius, reign of, 51-34. Per- 
secution of the Christians 
by, H5. 

Decurions, or Cunales, 142, 

143- 

Defensores, 19T. 

Delators, 20, 22. 

pelhi t^en by Timour, 60^. 


EGYPT. 

Delphi, 131. 

Dengisich, 263. 

Desiderms, last kmg of the 
Lombards, 434 

Despot, a title under the 
Gieek empire, 498 
Dexippus attacks the Gothic 
fleet, 59. 

Diadumemanus, son of Mac- 
rmus, 35. 

Diarbekir. See Amida. 

Diet, German, 443 
Dioceses, 136- 

Diocletian, general of Probus, 
77. Elected emperor, 82. 
His reign, 82-95 Abdica- 
tion, 95. Retirement at 
Salona, 96. Treatment of 
the Chiistians, 116, 117- 
Dion Cassius, 39 
Disabul. khan of the Turks, 

Dispargum, 257. 

Divorce among the Romans, 
355. 356. I 

Dodona, 330 

Doge of Venice, 574. 1 

Domestics, 140. 

Domestic, Great, 499. 1 

Dominus, title of the emperor, 

Domitian, emperor, perse- ! 
cutes the Christians, 112, 
113. 

Domitian, Oriental prmfect, 
154 

Domitilla, niece of Domitian, 
112. 

Dorylaeum, battle of, 550. 
Dragoman, 499. 

Drogo, 525. 

Dromones, 500. 

Drungaire, Great, 499. 

Druses, 542. 

Dukes, title and functions of, 
138. Of Italy, 382. 

Dura on the Tigris, 183. 
Duiazzo, siega of by Robert 
Guiscard, 528, 529. 


Ecbatana, 80. 

Ecclesiastics, Greek, 500. 

Eclectus, 21. 

Edecon, father of Odoacer, 
254, 272. 

Edessa, principalityof founded 
by Baldwm count of Flan- 
ders, 55r. Retaken by the 
sultan Zenghi, 558. 

Edict of the praetors, 343 
; Edrisites, Saracen dynasty of, 
491. 

i Edward I- of England, 569. 

; Egypt, province described, 7. 
I Conquered by Ghrosroes H., 

I 389 Invaded by the Sara- 
cens under Amrou, 47^. 


EUTEOPnJS. ^ 

Elagabalus, reign of, 35-37. 

Eleusmian mysteries, 167. 

El lac, son of Attila, 262. 

Emesa, worship of the sun at, 
35. Battle of, 71. 

Empeiors, Roman, legislative 
power of, 343, 344. Of Con- 
stantinople, their pomp and 
luxury, 496, seq. Of the 
West, French and German, 
436, seq 

Empire, Roman, how divided 
between Arcadius and Ho 
norms, 223. Revival ol 
under Charlemagne, 436. 
Extinction of the Eastern 
empire, 628. 

Eslaw, ambassador of Attila, 

255. 

Eucherius, 230 

Eudes, duke of Aquitam, 482, 
483. 

Eudocia, consort of Theo- 
dosius the Younger, 245. 

Eudocia, widow ot Coiisstan- 
tine XII., 422. Her leara- 
ing, 503. 

Eudocia, daughter of Valen- 
tmian III., 269. 

Eudoxia, daughter of Bauto, 
married to Arcadius, 223, 
241. Persecutes Chrysos- 
tom, 241. 

Eudoxia, daughter of Theo- 
dosius the Younger and 
Athenais, marries Valenti- 
nian III., 245. Compulsoiy 
marriage wrth Petxonius 
Maximus, 266. Invites 
Gen sene into Italy, 266 
He carries her captive to 
Carthage, 267. Restored, 
269. 

Eudoxus, 192. 

Eugemus, emperor, 218, 219. 

Eugenius IV., pope, 613. 

Eugemus, chambeilam, 258- 

Euphrosyne, daughter of Con- 
stantine Vi., marries the 
emperor Michael IL, 4x1. 

Euphrosyne, wife of Alexitrs 
Angelas, 573. 

Euric, king of the Visigoths, 
274. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 120. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, 162. 

Eusebius the eunuch, 153, 
155. 

Eustathius, bishop of An- 
tioch, 162. 

Euthanc, 315. 

^utropia, sister of Conifan- 
tme, 145. 

Eutropius, father of Con- 
stantius, 86. 

Eutropius, the eunuch, undeiv 
mines the power of Ru- 
flinus, 223. Rules Aic6shHSk 
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EXARCHS. 

Exarclis of Ravenna, esta- 
blishment of, 228. Extent 
of then junsdiction, j8r. 

Exile among the Romans, 

j68. 


F. 

Fano, battle of, 69. 

Fainese palace built of the 
mateiials of Hie Coliseum, 
6510, 

Fatima, danghtei of Maho- 
met, 465. 

Fatimites, 48?, 484. 

Fausta, daughtei of Maxi- 
mian, inaiiiea Constantine 
the Gieat, 102 Ilei clul- 
dien, 144. Piocuies the 
deatli ol Ciispus, 146. Her 
death, 146. 

Felix V., pope, 614. 

Feiiara, council ol, 613. 

Finns, 512. 

Fire, Gieok, 480, 481. 

Firaius, revolt ol, •ys. 

Firinus the Moor, tgg. 

Flavian family, 122. 

Floi, Rogei do, 591. 

Floience bosieged by Rada- 
gaisus, 228. Council of, 

FJonanus, brothei of the em- 
peioi Tacitus, 76 

Fcedeiati, Gothic troops in 
the service of the Romans, 
209 

Foium Tiebonii, battle of, 
? 4 * 

Franco, limits of, undci 
Charlemagne, 459. Invaded 
by the Aiabs, 481 Their 
expulsion, 48^ 

Flanks, their origin and con- 
fedciacy, 56. Conquests of, 
under Clovis, 274, scq. In- 
vade Italy, 319, 3^2. De- 
feated by Naises, 3^3. 

Fiavitta, Gothic leadei, 241. 

Fredenck I., Baibarossa, em- 
peror of Germany, invades 
Italy, 44?. Undertakes the 
third crusade, 56J. Drowned, 
564. 

Fredeiick II., emperor of Ger- 
many, worsted by the Lom- 
bards and pope, 445, 446 
Excommunicated by pope 
Gregory IX., 567. Enters 
Jerusalem, 567. Bxhoits 
the European princes to 
Srm agamst the Mongol#, 
600. 

Freedmen, condition of, 332. 

Frigidus river, 219. 

Fritigem, judge of the Viai- 

S oths, 205. His death, 208. 
k, ccvmt of Anjou, 562. 
of Nenilly, 3^3, 


GBLIMER. 


G. 

Gamas the Goth, 224. De- 
sei ts the service of Stilicbo, 
225 Hib revolt and death, 
24 r. 

Gams (or Caius), juridical au- 
thoiity conleried on by 
Thecdosms II , 348. His 
Institutes discovered by 
Niebulir, 332, note. 

Galata, submb of Constanti- 
nople, 588. 

G alci lub, general of Pi obus, 7 7 
Associated in the empite 
bjr Diocletian, 86 Reibuin 
campaigns, 90 Disgrace, 
90 Vietoiy over the Pei- 
sians, 90. Emporoi, 99-101 
Invades Italy, 102, loj 
Death, 104 Persuaded 
Diocletian to a goneial per- 
secution of the Cluibtums, 
1 16 I’ubhshcd an edict ol 
toleration, 119 

GaliUvans, Chiistians so called 
by Julian, 171. 

Gall, St , monastei V, 3x3. 

Galla, sister ot Valcntmian 
II , 215. 

GallionuB associated in the 
empuc by his lathei Va- 
lei lan, 56. Marches agamst 
the Goths, 59 Gliaiacter 
and achinmstiation, 62-64, 
Death, 66. Favouied the 
Christians, 115 

Gallus, emperor, 54, 33 

Gallus, nephew of Constan- 
tino, 145 Escapes assassi- 
nation, 149 Declaied Cic- 
sar, X33. His government 
ot the East, 155, 154 Dis- 
grace and death, 155. 

Gaudentius, son ot Aetius, 
2.63. 

Gaul, province of, 3. Invaded 
by tbe Germans at the in- 
stigation of Constantius, 
157 Government abSigned 
to Julian, 158. Invaded by 
the Alemanni, 192. In- 
vaded by the Suevi, Van- 
dals, Alani, and Bmgmi- 
dians, 229 

Gaza, Theodore, 6x 7. 

Geber, Arabian physician, 
486 

Gebenc, king of the Gotlis, 
148 

Geisa, Hungarian prince, 3x3. 

Gelaleddin, sultan of Carizme, 
597, 601. 

GelalEean sera of the Turks, 
5J9 and note 

Gelimer, king of the Vandals 
m Afiica, jio His reign 
and defeat Bellgariub, 


GORDIAN. 

jir, ^12. Behaviour 
the triumph of Bellsarms, 

Genoese, settlements of the, 
at Constantinople, 588. 
Thoir power and wais witl^ 
the Greek emxifie, 597, 594. 
Gens, Roman, 360 
Genseiic, king ol the Van- 
dals m Spain, 248. Invades 
Africa, 249 gm puses Car- 
thage, 251 Mutilates his 
son's wife, daughter of 
Theodonc king ol the Ds- 
tuigotlis, 257 Incites At- 
tila to invade Gaul, 257. 
Dmlds a fleet, conquois 
Sicily, 266. Sacks Rome, 
267 Destroys the navy of 
' IM.ijoiian at Carthagena, 
268. Destroys the fleet of 
j Basilisctis, 270 
Geoigc of Cappadocia, suc- 
I coeds Athanasius at Alex- 
andria, 172. Ills history, 
17? Tutelai samt of Eng- 
land, 175 

, Geoige, Sicilian admiral, 532, 
53D 

Gcoigians, 542. 

Gopidte, 78. Subdued by At- 
tila, 25 Subdued by the 
Avars and Lonibaids, 373. 
Geimans, ancient, invited by 
Constantius II. to invade 
Gaul, 137. Invade and 
settle in Gaul, 229. 
Germainis, nephew of Jus- 
tinian, 330. 

Geimany, Upper and l/ower, 
Roman pi evinces, 5. 
United by Chaileniagiie, 
440. Emiioiors of, 44?. 
Pimces of, their independ- 
ence, 446, Germanic con- 
federation, 447 
Ge&soiiacnni (. a-.ulngne), 87. 
Geta and CkbSAalla, sous of 
the emperor ae\erus, dis- 
cord of, 29, 31. Getamur- 
deiod, 32. 

Getos, 605. r* 

Ghibelines, 446. 

Gibraltar, name whence de- 
rived, 476. 

Giklo the hloor, bi other of 
Firmns, 225, 226. 

Glyceiius, emperor of the 
west, 271. 

Godfi ey ol Bouillon, leader of 
the fiist crusade, 547. 
Elected defender and baron 
of the holy sepulchre, 555* 
Composes the Assize of Je- 
rusalem, 336. 

Gog and Magog, 512, 

Golden Horn, harbour of Con- 
stantinople, X27. 

Gordian, proqonsul of Afriof^ 
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GORDIAN. 

'declared emperor with his 
son, 45. Then deaths, 46. 

Q-ordian III declared Caisai, 
4*7 Sole empeiui, 49 Pei- 
sxan wai, ib Muidured, 

Gr/tha, firs^ appearance of, 52 
Emigiation into Prussia, 
%b. Subdivisions of, 53. 
invade t^ie Homan pio- 
vmces, 53, 54 Theii in- 
cur'sions over the Danube, 
57 Settle in the Ukraine 
and Bospoms, 58. Naval 
expeditions in the Euxine, 
zb. Take Tichizond, la- 
vage Pontus, zh Take 
Clialcodon and plunder Bi- 
thynia, 59. Attempt Thes- I 
salomca, 67. Defeated by i 
Claudius, conflict and ^ 
tieaty with Aurelian, 68. ‘ 
Invade Illyncum, 107 He- j 
pulsed and chastised by , 
Constantino, 147, 148 As- ^ 
sibt the revolt of Pro- I 
copius, subdued by Valens, i 
396 Visigoths defeated , 
on the Dniester by the 
Huns, 203 IinploiG the 
protection of Valens, 203 
‘i'hoy cross the Danube, 
204 Overthrow Valens at 
Hadrianople, 205. Spiead 
themselves to the Adriatic, 1 
206- Their disordei and 
di»^.oid after the death of 
Fritigern, 208. Final ca- 
pitulation of tlio Visigoths, 
20 i The Ostrogoths accep t 
settlements m Thrace and 
i^hiygia, 209 Ravage 
tlroece under the conduct 
of Alaric, 225 Besiege and 
take Rome, 23 1-234, Mai ch 
into Gaul, 237- Subdue the 
baibarians m Spam, 238 
Their settlements in Aqui- 
tam, 238. Ostiogoths sub- 
dued by Attila, 252. In- 
valid Italy, 28 X. Then 
condit*tn and manners in 
that country, 282- Revolt 
of the Goths in Italy after 
the recall of Belisarius, 
325. Their kingdom in 
Italy overthrown byNarses, ' 

331. 

Gratian, count, father of Va- 
lentmian, i88. 

Giatian, emperoi, son of Va- 
lentiman I and Seveia, his 
leign, ig8, 206-210 His 
death, 2 to, 

Gieek church, schism of, 571 
Reunion with the Ijatm 
chuicb, 612, 614 

Qreek language, establi»hod 
^ th© legal tongue in the 


HEGIRA. 

Byzantine empire, 501, 
State of at Constantinople 
m the 14th century, 615 
Loo Pilatus, first piufessor 
of, at Floieiice, 616 Ma- 
nuel Chrysoloras, second 
professor, 617, 

Giegoiian Code, 344. 

Gregory Nanziamen, 212, 213 
Gregory the Gieat, pope, his 
his,toiy, 383, 384 
Gregory XL, pope, 431,432 
Gregory HI , pope, 433 
Giegory VII , pope, 444, 530 
Gregoiy IX., poiie, 367. 

Gi egory X , pope, 589 
Giegory XI , pope, 643 
Giegory XII , pope, 644 
Gruthungi, 208 
Guardians and wai ds, Roman 
law of, 358 

Guelfs and Ghibelms, 446 
Guiscaid, Robert, duke of 
Apulia, 523, seq Invades 
the Eastern empire, 5 28,529 
Delivers pope Giegoiy VI L 
fiom the aims of the cm- 
poior Henry III., 530 Se- 
cond expedition to Gieece, 
530. Death, 531. 
Gundobald, 271 
Guy of Lusignan, king of Je- 
lusalem, 562. King of Gy- 
pius, 572- 


H. 

Hadiian resigns the eastern 
conquests of Tiajaii, 3. 
Adoption of, 16. Mauso- 
leum of, converted into a 
fortress by Belisarius 318. 
Establishes the Perpetual 
Edict, 343. 

Hadiianople, battle of, be- 
tween Constantine and Li- 
cmius, 107. Between Va- 
lens and the Goths, 205 

Hakem, Fatumte caliph of 
Egypt, 542. Sacuk-ge at 
Jeiusalem, 543 

Hai> adanites.Sai aeon dynasty 
of, 491. 

Kanmoalianus, brother of 
Constantine, 144. 

Haumbabanus, nephew of 
Constantine, 145. Made 
Csesar with the title of 
Jfobilissimits, 147 Mas- 
sacred by Constantins II , 
149 

Hanseatic League, 447 

Harun al Rashid, his presents 
to Charlemagne, 441. His 
reign, 487, 488 

Hashemites, family of Ma- 
homet, 451 

Hassan, son of Ah, 469. 

Hegira^ ent of the, 459. 


HUGH, ^ 

Helena, mother of Cons tan* 
tine the Great, 100. 

Helena, consort of Constan*- 
tine Porphyrf.g( nitus, 416. 

Hellespont, dosenbod, 128 

Helmichis, 376, 377 

Hengist and Iloisa, mythical 
persons, 276. 

Henry the Fou ler, 442. Hia 
victory over the Hunga- 
rians, SI 3, 

Henry 111., empcior, his thiee 
sieges of Rome, 529, 530. 
Flies befoie Robeit G ms- 
card, 530. 

Henry VI , emperor, conqueis 
Sicily, 534 

Hemy, brothci of Baldwin I., 
emperoi of CoUbtantmople, 
583 

Heracleonas, son of Martina, 
402, 403 

Heraclian, count, 231, 234. 

Heraclius, empeioi.388, 389. 
His character 391. Hisl’ei- 
sian expeditions, 392-396. 
Death, 402. Entertains an 
ambassador of Mahome t, 
463. Declining eneigy of, 
and flight fiom Syria, 475. 

Herculians, guards of Diocle- 
tian, 92. 

Hermannc, king of the O'^tro- 
goths, assists the Goths, 
196. His dominions in- 
vaded by the Huns, 203. 

Hermodoi us, the Ephesian, 

541- 

Heniiog»^nian code, 344, 

Heruli, ^9. 

Hildenc, king of the Vandals, 
310, 3IX. 

Hindostan, expeditions of 
IMahmud the Gbaznevide 
into, 536. Cunqutued by 
Timour, 607. 

Hippo Regius besieged by 
Genseric, 249. 

Holagou Khan, grandson of 
Zmgis, 598. 

Ilomoousion, temi explained. 
161 

Honoiia, sister of Valenti- 
nian III , 258. 

Honoims, succeeds to the 
empne of the west, 223. 
Marries Maria, daughter of 
Stihcho, 226 His reign, 
226-234. Death, 238. 

Hormisdas, prince of Persia, 
149 

aHormouz, son of Nnshlfvan, 
king of Persia, 384, 385. 

Hoseia, son of Ah, 469. 

Hostilianus, son of Deems 
emperor, 54, 55. 

Hugh, count of Vermandoia, 
a leader in the Rrst crusade, 
^7. 548. 
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MtrN-0AKEANS. 

Hiinganans, Piimisii origin 
and language, 512. Tlieir 
history, 512, 513. 

Hungary conquered Toy the 
Mongols, 600. 

Hurnados, John, 621. 

Hunnei ic, son of Genfscric,269. 

Huns, hclonged to the Tuikisb 
race, 201. Wars 'with tue 
Chinese, 202. White Huns 
attack the dominions of 
Heirnanric, 2o^. Kevival 
of their power under Attila, 
25i,'i-«sq. Dissolution of 
their empire after the death 
of Attila, 26 j. 

Hypatius, nephew of the em- 
peror Anastasius, 299, 300. 


I. 

Iberia, kings of, gt. 

Iconmm, or Cogni, capital of 
the sultans of JRoum, 553. 
Taken by Fiedenck Bar- 
harossa, 56^ 

Iconoclasts, account of the, 
429, 

Igor, son of Buiic, 517. 

Igours, 263. 

Ikfahidites, Saiacen dynasty 
of, 491. - 

lllustuous, rank of, 132, 133. 

lllyncum, 63 

Images, woiship of, 429, seq 
Restored by Irene, 4^0. 
Finally established byTheo- 
dora and the second council 
of Nice, 436 

Imams, twelve Peisian, 469 

Imperator, 93. 

Incest, Roman laift »f, 3 57 - 

Indictious, name aijid use, 142, 
•note. 

lulieritance, Roman law of, 
360. 

Injuries, Roman law concern- 
ing, 364. 

Innocent II., pope, 550, 631, 

Innocent HI., pope, persecutes 
the Alhigeois, 509. Pro- 
motes the fourth and fifth 
crusades, 566. 

Institutes of Justinian, pub- 
lication of, 34T Analysis 
of, 352. 

Inteiest of money, Roman 
law of, 364. 

latilme, province of, 90. 

Irene, an Athenian orphan, 
nwmes Deo IV-, emi)eroi;g 
of Constantinople, ^7. Her 
reign, 407, 409. Restores 
the worship of images, 436. 1 

Imac, youngest son of Attila, 
263. 

Iron crown of the Lombards, 
379 * ' 


JERUSALEM, 

Isaac 1 ., Comnenua, emperor, 
reign of, 421. 

Isaac IX., Angelus, emperor, 
ascends the throne, 427. 
Gbai acter and reign, 57 2,57 3. 
Deposed, bhndod, and im- 
prisoned by his brother 
Alexius, 573. Restored by 
the Crusaders, 577 De- 
posed and murdeied by 
Mourzoufle, 579. 

Isaac, son of J ohn Gomnenus, 
42J- 

Isaurians, rebellion of the, 
against the emperor Gal- 
lienus, 63. Chastised by 
Piobus, 76 

Isidore, archbishop of Russia, 
made a cardinal, 614. Le- 
gate from the pope to Con- 
stantine Palaiologus, 624, 

Islam, meaning of that term, 
453. Four practical duties i 
of, 456. 

Italy, its distinction fiom the 
provinces, 9. Invaded by 
the Goths under Alaric, 226. 
Miserable state of under 
Odoacer, 274. Reduced by 
Theodor 1C the Ostiogoth, 
281. Flourishing state of 

j under him, 282. Invaded 
by Belisai ms, 3x6. Desola- 
tion caused by the Gothic 
war, 332. Conquests ot the 
Tjombards in, 373. How 
divided between them and 
the exarchate of Ravenna, 
jSx. Revolts tiom the em- 
peror Leo the Isauiian,432. 
Extent of the empiie of 
Charlemagne in, 439. Rise 
of the cities of, 445 Ra- 
vaged by the Hungarians, 
513. Conflict of the Saia- 
cens, Latins, and Greeks in, 

521. 


J. 

Jacobites of Egypt, form an 
alliance with the Arabs, 47 5 

Jane, sister of the count of 
Savoy, marries Andromeus 
the Younger, 592, 59?. 

Janizaries, meaning of the 
name, 603. 

Janus, temple of, when last 
opened, 49- 

Jaroslaus, sovereign of Russia, 
517. 

Jerusalem, Julian's design to 
rebuild the temple, 170. 

! Taken by the Persians under 
Ghosroes H,, 389. Taken 
by the TSaracena under Abu 
Obeidah, 472. Mosqne 
founded by Omar, 473. 


JULIAN. 

State of under the Abbassidr 
caliphs, 541. Pilgrimages to, 
541. State undei the Fati- 
mite caliphs, 542. Sacrilege 
of the caliph Hakem, 
conqueied by the Turks, <«> 
543. Regained by the Fati- 
mite caliphs, 5‘>3. Siegp 
and conquest ol by the Cru 
saders. 555. A^tze of, 5 56. 
Taken by Sa'iadm, 562. 
Taken and pillaged by tlie 
CanzTOians, 568. 

JevK, Aiabian, subdued by 
IVIaliomet, 462. 

John I. Zimisces, emperor. 
xS’ee Zimisces 

John IL Comnenas, or Calo- 
Joannes, reign of, 424, 42 5r. 
John 111 . Vataces. 6'ee Va- 
taces. 

John IV. Lascaris, emperor 
of Nice, reigns with Ins 
guaidum Michael Pateolo- 
gus, 583. Dcpiived ol his 
sight, 588. 

John V. Cantacuzenus. See 
Cautacuzenus. 

John VI. Palaiologus See 
Palfcologus, John I. 

John VII. Palasologns. See 
Palteologus, John II. 

John of Bneiine, empeun of 
Constantinople, 584, 583. 
John of Cappadocia, numster 
of Justinian, 299, 302. 

John Philopomis, 475- 
John XXllI , pope, 644. 

John of Procida, 389, 390. 
John of Ravenna, 617. 

John, St., of Jerusalem, hos- 
pital of founded by the 
Italians, 542. Knights of. 
r - 5 ^^' 

Jovian, emperor, his previous 
rank, 182, 1S3. His reign, 
182-187. 

Jovians, guards of Diocletian, 

Jr^iiees, popish, a copy of the 
secular games, 6 j4. 

Julia Domna, 29, 3 ?^ 

Julia Miesa, 35 , 57 - 
JuUan, emperor, nephew ot 
Constantine the Great, 145. 
Escapes being assassinated 
hy Constantins, 149- Ban- 
ished to Arhens, 133. De- 
clared Cxesar, 136. Subdues 
the Franks, 158. Proclaim- 
ed emperor, 139. Mardies 
against Gonstantius, 160. 
Enters Constantinople in 
triumph, civil government 
and private life, 166. 

, His apostasy, 167- Zealoua 
j in restoring Paganism, 168. 

Design to rebuild the temple 
I of Jerugalem, 470, Con- 
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JULIAK. 

'demns the Christians to 
restore the Pagan temples, 

172. Expels Athanasius, 

1 73 . Residence at Antioch, 
174- His expedition against 

^ the Persians, 175-181. Hia 
death, 1^4 Reflections on 
his funeral, 185. 

Julian, Salvius, composes the 
Perpetual Edict, 545. 

Julian, count, mtioduces the 
Arabs into Spain, 476. 

Julian, cardinal, manager for 
the Latins at the council of ' 
Florence, 615. Papal legate 
at the court of Ladislaus 
king of Poland and Hun- 
gary, 621, 622. Stimulates 
that monarch to violate his 
treaty with the Turks, 622 

Julianus, Didius, purchases 
the empire, 34. His death, 
36 

Junspiudence, Roman, 541. 

Jus italicum, 152. 

Justin L, his reign, 395, 394 

Justin U, his accession, 571. 
Supersedes Narses in the 
exarchate, 374. Character 
of his reign, 377. His war 
against the Persians, 384. 

Justina, wife of Valentinian, 
198. An Arian, 213 Her 
disputes with St. Ambrose, 
214. 

Justinian, emperor, birth and 
education of, 294. Invested 
•with the diadem by his uncle 
Justm, %b. Marriage with 
Theodora, md. N%kci sedi- 
tion, 299. His avarice and 
piofusion, 301. His minis- 
ters, 302 Founds the new 
cathedral of St. Sophia, %h. 
Fortifications, 304. Sup- 
presses the schools of 
Athens, 306- And Roman 
consulship, 307. Purchases 
a truce Irom the Persians, 

3 10. African expedition, 
and conquest of Africa, 311, 
seq, Cowiquest of Italy by 
Behsanua, 316, seq. Assists 
the Lazi against the Per- 
sians,324. Negotiations with 
Chosroes, zb. Revolt of 
Italy, second expedition 
against Italy by Belisanus, 
326, seq. Conquest of Italy 
by Narses, 330, seq. Death 
and character, 337. Physical 
phenomena during his reign, 
338. His ci-val jurispru- 
dence, 340, seq. Compila- 
tion of his Code, 349 Of 
the Digest or Pandects, zb. 
Of the Institutes, x&. Legal 
inconstancy, 351. Second 
fpdliion of the Code, zb. 


' LEO. 

Novels, zb. Translation of 
Ms Code and Pandects into 
G-reek, 501. 

Justinian IL, reign of, 404- 
406. 

Justinian, son of Germanus, 
378. 

Justiniam, John, a Genoese 
noble, assists in the defence 
of Constantinople, 624, 626. 

K. 

Kebla of prayer, Mahometan* 
456. 

Kerboga, prince of Mosul, 552, 
553- 

Kerman, Seljukian dynasty 
of, 539. 

Khan or Cagan, meaning of 
that terra, 201. 

Kiew, 515 

KiLidje, Arslan, sultan of 
Roum, 547, 550. 

Kindred, civil degrees of 
among the Romans, 361 

Kipzak, 599 

Koran, the, 454, 455. 

Koreishites, 451, 458. 


L. 

Dabamm, or standard of the 
Cross, 122. 

Tjabeo, Antistius, 347. 

Lactantius, preceptor of Gris- 
pus. 145. 

Ladislaus, king of Poland and 
Hungary, defeat and death 
at Varna, 621, 622. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, 
plunders Rome, 643. 

Laitus, 21- 

Lance, Holy, legend of the, 
552- 

Lascans, Theodore, emperor 
of Nice, 58r. 

Lascans, John, emperor of 
Nice, 585, 588. 

Lascans, Janus, Greek gram- 
manan, 618. 

Latin language, date of its 
gradual oblivion, 501. 

Ijaure de Noves, 636. 

Law, Roman or civil, account 
of, 340j 

Lazi in Colchis, 324. 

Legacies and inheritances, 
361. 

Legion, Roman, 4, 

Leo I., of Thrace, emperor, 
reign of, 270. 

Leo ILL, the Isauri^, em- 
peror, reign of, 406'. Abo- 
lidies images, 429. Revolt 
of Italy from, 432. 

Leo IV., emperor, 407. 

Leo V„ the Armeman, em- 
peror, 410. 


LOTHAIEE. 

Leo VI., the Philosopher, em- 
peror, 414. Encouraged 
learning, 502, 

Leo the Great, bishop of 
Rome, ambassador to At- 
tila fiom Valentinian HI., 
261. 

Leo III., iiope, crowns Charle- 
magne, 437. 

Leo IV., pope, victory over 
the Saracens, 489. j 

Leo IX., pope, 524, 525. 

Leo Pilatus, prolessor of the 
Greek language at Flo- 
rence, 616. 

Leontius, emperor, 404. 
Death, 405. 

Leuderis, 317, 318, 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of 
the West, 441. 

Lewis II., son of Lewis the 
Pious, 441. 

Lewis of Havana, emperor, 
elected senator of Home, 
633. 

Libanms, the Sophist, 168- 

Licinius, invested 'With the 
purple by Galenus, 303. 
Alliance with Constantine, 
104. War with Maximin, 
106. Wars with Constan- 
tine, 106-108. His death, 
108. 

Licimus the Younger, 106, 
145, 146. 

Lignitz, battle of, 599. 

Lilybjeum, 314, 315. 

Limigantes, Sarmatian slaves, 
148. 157- 

Liutprand, king of the Lom- 
bards, 432, 433. 

Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, 

T ^99- ^ 

Logothete, 499. 

Ijollianus, 63. 

Lombards or Longobards, 372. 
Migrations, 372. Subdue 
the GepidsB, 373- Conquer 
a great part of Italy, 375, 
Their arts and architecture, 
380, 38X. Their numbers, 
language, and manners, 382. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, 
4. Foundation of the king- 
dom of by Alboin, 375. Its 
destruction by Charle- 
magne, 434. Greek province 
of, its limits and govern- 
ment, 521. 

Longinus tutor of Zenobia, 70. 
Death, 72. 

JiOngmus appomted to SBlper- 
sede Narses as exarch of 
Ravenna, 374. 

Loria, Roger de, Catalan ad* 
miral, 590. 

Lothaire I., emperor of the 
West, 441, 

Lothaire, dt.ke of the AJ^ 
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matmi, invades Italy with 
Ins biother Bucelin,33 j 

Louis VII of Franco undei- 
taJses the second ciusade, 
559, 560. 

Louis IX., or St„ ci-usades of, 
563. His death, 569. 

Louis See Lowis. 

LuciUa, ao. 

IjUcius succeeds Athanasius, 
192 

Lupicinus, 204 

Lyclitiidus, oi Aclirida, ca- 
pital of Bulgaria, 511. 


M. 

Macepracta, town of, IT7. 

Macrianus, 60 

Maennus, Opilius, emperor, 
reign of, 3S-S5- 

Madayn (01 Ctesiphon), taken 
and sacked by the Saracens, 
471 

Magnentius, emperor, puts 
Constans to death, 15 1 
Campaign against Constan- 
tlus II , 151. Defeat and 
death, 153 

Magyais ol Hungary, 200, 512 

Mahmud, the Ghazucvido, 
556. 

Mahomet the Prophet, hath 
and education, 452. Mean- 
ing of his name (Mohani- 
mod), xb. Marries Gadijali, 
%b. Assumes the title ol 
Piophet, solitaiy contem- 
plation, zb. Summary of 
his creed, 455. Composes 
the Koran, 454 Miiacles, 
455 Pi ecepts, 456,457. Bi- 
tual, 457. Converts his fa- 
mily, U. Pleaches at Mec- 
ca, zb. Persomil danger, 
459. Arrives at Medina, 
zb. Received as prince, 460 
Defensive wais against the 
Koreish, 461. Submission 
of Mecca, 462* Submis- 
sion of Arabia, 465. "War 
with the Roman empire, 
464. Domestic life, 465. 
"Wives, lb. Children, zb. 
Choice of his successoi , 466 

Maliomet I., son of Bajazet, 
reign of, 610, 

Mahomet II., reign of, 622, 
$eq. Takes Constantinople, 
626, seq. Death, 629. 

Mainfroy, king of Najiles an»sl 
Sicily, 589. 

Majorian, emperor, reign of, 

268. 

Malek Shah, Sultan, reign of, 
5J8, 519- 

Malta conquered by Roger 
king of Sicily, 53 2 


MAXIMUS. 

Mamsea, mother of Alexan- 
der Sevems, 55, 37, 42. Her 
intci view with Oiigen, 114. 

Mamalnlces, 568, 599. 

Mancipium, 3 59- 

Mauiaces, 523. 

Mamchmans, 414. 

Manuel Comnonus, emperor, 
425. Repulses the Noi- 
mans, 533. Attempts to 
recover the Western em- 
pire, zb. Violates his en- 
gagements uith the ciu- 
sadois, 560. 

Maogamalcha, 177. 

MaiccUinus, Roman general, 
1X1 Dalmatia, 269. 

Marcia, concuhme of Commo- 
dus, 21. Patioiiess of the 
Clnistians, 114. 

Maician, empeior, 244, 267 
Death, 270 Column of, xxv. 

Maicianopolis, 252. 

Marcomanni, 20 

Margus, battles of, 83, 283. 

Marmus, 51. 

Maims, one of the Tbiity 
Tyiants, 63- 

Maiozia, 444. 

Maiiiage, Roman, 354 

Maitialis, 33. 

Mai tm iV., pope, 589 Elect- 
ed senator ol Koine, 6j j. 

Mai tin V., pope, elected by 
Council of Goiistunoe, 644. 

Martina, 402 

Mascezol, 226. 

Massoud, son of Mahmud, 536. 

Masteis-goncral ot ca\aliy 
and inlantiy, 138. 

Maurice, emperor, reigu of, 
585-387. 

Mauritania Caesariensis and 
Tingitana, 8, 57 

Maxeutius, son ol Maximian, 
empeior, reign of, 101-104 
Patiomzed the Christians, 
118. 

Maximian, emperor, colleague 
of Diocletian, 85-91. Ab- 
dicates, 96 Reassumes the 
puiple, 102. Visits Con- 
stantme in GarU, tb. Se- 
cond abdicatio-n, 103. Be- 
sieged in Marseilles, ib. 
Death, zb. 

Maximian and Galenus, per- 
secuted the Chiistians, 118. 

Maximian, goneial of Probus, 
77 - 

Maximin, emperor, reign of, 
43-47. 

Maximin (Daza), Cmsar, 99. 
Emperor, 10?. Reign of, 
103-106. Persecutes the 
Christians, 115. 

Maximin, ambassador to At- 
tila, 254. 

Maximus elected emperor 


MOGULS. 

with Balbinus, 46. Reign 
of, 46-48 

Maximus emperoi in Britain 
and Gaul, 210, 21 1. Invades 
Italy, 214. Defeated by 
Theodosius, 215, Death, zb.r~ 

Maximus, the Phitonist, 167, 
169. 

Mecca, the kcbla of piayer, 
456 Flight ot Mahomet 
tioiu, 459, Suriendeis to 
Mahomet, 462. Pillaged by 
Abu Taher, 491. 

Mcdicis, Co&mo and Lorenzo 
of. 618. 

Medina, Mahomet lecehed as 
pi nice at, 459. 

Mcliseiida, 562 

Molo of Ban, 522. 

Melpln, 524. 

Memphis, 473. 

hferida, 477. 

Meroveus, younger son of 
Clodion, 257. 

Merovingian kings of the 
Franks, 257, 433. 

Mesopotamia, 42. Rai aged 
by Cams, 80. Ceded to the 
Romans, 90. Juluui'smaich 
through, 176. 

hlichael 1 ., Rhangabe, enipc- 
1 or, 409. 

Michael II., the Phiygian, 
loign of, 410. 

Michael III., reign 0^412,413. 
Assassinated i»y Ba^l, 413. 

hfichael 1 V„ the Paphlago- 
nian, leignof, 419, 420 

Michael V., Calaphates, leign 
of, 420. 

Michael VI., Stratioticus 
reign of, 421. 

Michael VII., Parapmaces, 
reign of, 422. Personated 
by an impostor, 528, 

Michael VII. and VIII., Pa- 
Imologi- See Palix'ologi. 

Michael, despot of Epirus, 
582. 

Milan, made an impeiial re- 
sidence by IMaMintan, 92. 
Edict ot in tav^nu of the 
Christians, 119 Council of, 
164. Taken by Attila, 260. 
Taken and dostioyed by 
Vitiges, 319- Razed by 
Fredei ick I., 445. 

Mincius, liver, 261. 

Miner Vina, 144. 

Misitbeus, minister of Gor- 
dian, 49. Death, zb. 

‘Misopogon,^ Julian’s, 166. 

Moawismn, caliph, 468. Un- 
dertakes the siege of Con- 
stantinople, 479. 

Modain, Al, 178. 

Modestinus, jurist, 348. 

Mocbia, 6. 

Moguls. See Mongols. 
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MOHAGERIANS. 

Maliageriaiis, 460- 

Mohammed, sultan of Ca 
rizme, 597. 

Mongols or Moguls, ethno- 
logy, 200. Their history 

Q, and conquests, 596-601. 

Montasser, caliph, 490. 

Montius, qumstor of the pa- 
lace, 159. 

Moors, conqiiered, converted, 
and adopted by the Arabs, 
475, 476. 

Moravians driven fiom Ilnn- 
gary, 512. 

Morea, the, occupied by the 
Tuiks, 629 

Morosini, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 580 

Moslemah, 479, 480. 

Moslim, or Musulman, moan- 
ing of, 453. 

Mostasem, caliph, 599. 

Mosthadi, caliph, 561. 

Motassem, caliph, 490. 

IMota'wald.iel, caliph, 490. 

Moiuzoufle deposes Isaac An- 
gelus and bis son and usuipis 
the empire, 579, Hxs death, 
581. 

Mosoene, province of, 90. 

jMucaper, 74. 

Much, 346. 

Muisa, or Essek, battle of, 152 

Musa the Saracen, 475, 476 

Muta, battle of, 463. 


n. 

Nahar-Malcha, canal of the 
Tigns, 178. 

Naissus, battle of, 67- Birth- 
place of Constantine, 100 

Naples, capture of by Belisa- 
iius, 317- 

Naples, kingdom of, a fief of 
the Holy See, 525. Dukes 
of, 527 Conquered by 
Charles of Anjou, 589. 

Narhonne, 237. 

Narses, king of Persia, 8g, 90 

Narsps, the eunuch, conquers 
Italy, 33®-l33. Invites the 
Lombards into Italy, 374. 
Death, at RornCjpa*. 

Naises, general or Maurice, 

Naulonatus, 59. 

Nazianzus, 212. 

Nectainus, successor of Gre- 
gory, 24X. 

Nepos, Julius, empoior, 271. 

Nepotian, nephew of Goii- 
stantme, 152 

Nero, empcroi, peisecutesthe 
Chiistians, in. 

Nerva adopts Trajan, 16 His 
gentle administration, 113 

Nice, burnt by the Goths, 59 
Council of, 1 61. Second 


OMAK. 

council of, 436. ' The capi- 
tal of the Seljukiaa dy- 
nasty of Bourn, 541. Taken 
by the crusaders, 550. Em- 
pire of, established by The- 
' odore Lascaris, 581. 

Nicephorus I , emperor, reign 
of, 409. Slam in an expe- 
dition against the Bulga- 
rians, 51 1 

Nicephorus II., Phocas, em- 
peror, reign of, 417. East- 
ern conquests, 493- 

Nicephorus III , Botaniates, 
emperor, reign of, 422. 

Nicephoius Bryennius, 422 

Nicholas HI., pope, 590 

Nicholas V., pope, zeal in en- 
com aging leammg, 617. 

Nicomedia taken by the 
Goths, 59. Residence of 
Maximian and Diocletian, 
92. Taken by the Turks 
under Orclian, 602. 

Nicopolis besieged by the 
Goths, 53. Battle ot, 604 

Niger, Pesceimius, 25, 26. 

Nika sedition at Constan- 
tinople, 299. 

Nile, navigation impioved 
by Piohus, 79. 

Nxsibis, taken by Sapor 1 , 60. 
Besieged by Sapor H , 150 
Sunendered to the Persians 
by Jovian, 183. 

Nohatie or Nubians, 89. 

Noricum, 6. 

Normans, invade Italy, 522. 
Conquer Apulia, 523-526. 
Conquer Sicily, 528. Invade 
the Greek empire, 528, seq. 
Beign in Sicily, 531, scq. 
Extmction of the, 534. 

Notitia, -when published, X32. 

Noureddm, sultan of Aleppo, 
558. Deposes the Fatimite 
caliphs, 561. 

Novgorod, 515- 

Nuhia, 89- 

Numenan, 80-82. 

Numidia, 8. 


O. 

Octal, Mian of the Mongols, 

Octavianus, name of Augus- 
tus, 1 5. 

Odenathus of Palmyia, 6r, 
69, 71. 

Odoacer, king of Italy, 272, 
•274. Defeated and killed by 
Theodonc, 281. 

Ohud, battle of, 46X- 

Olga, princess of Russia, 518 

Olybnus, emperor, reign ot 
271. 

Olytnpius, 230, 231 

Omar, caliph, 466 Founds 


PALAIOLOOUS. 
Bassora, 471. Founds a 
mosque at Jerusalem, 473 

Ommiyah, house of, their fall, 
483. Their dynasty esta- 
blished m Spam, 484, 

Optatus, 149. 

Orchan, sultan, 602. 

Orestes, the patrician, em- 
bassies of, 254, 255. I-)e- 
poses Nepos, 271 Makes 
his son Augustuliis em- 
peror of the ■\\’‘efc.t, 272. 

Ongcn, 114 

Orleans besieged by Attlla, 
^ 58 , 259 - 

Orthogral, 6or. 

Ortok, 543. 

Osrhoene, kingdom of, 41. 

Ostia, port of, 233. 

Ostrogoths and TlsigotUs. 
See Goths. 

Othman revises the Koran, 
455. Caliph, 467. 

Othman, sultan, reign of, 602, 

Otho I of Germany, 442. Vic- 
tory oter the Hungarians, 

515. 

Otho III., 444. 

Otho of Freysingen, 560 

Ottoman empire, use and 
progress of, 601, seq. 


P. 

Paganism, restored by Julian, 
175. Final and absolute 
edict of Tneodosms agamst, 
221 - 

Pagans, xi6. 

Palaeologus, Michael I , guar- 
dian and colleague of John 
emperor of Nice, 585- Re- 
coveis Constantinople, 586, 
Reign of, 587, seq. 

Pal^ologus, Michael II., 591. 

Palseologus, John I., takes up 
arms against his guaidian 
Gantacuzene, 593. His reign, 
lb. Visits pope Urban V. 
at Rome, 0x2. Acknow- 
ledges the pope’s supre- 
macy, ib. 

Palseologus, John II , hu 
reign, 610 Attends the 
synods of Ferrara and Flo- 
rence, 613, 6x4. Effects a 
reunion with the Latin 
church, 614. 

Palseologus, Manuel, second 
son of John, emperor, 605. 
Reign of, 610 Portrait of, 

»6ri- Vrsits France and ;mig- 
land, 613 

Palseologus, Constantine. See 
Constantine XIII- 

PalRiologus, Andrew, son of 
Thomas, 629 

Palsoclogas, Andronious, son 
of jTohn, 604, 605 
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PAL-ffiOLoatrs. 

Palceologtis, Demetrius, des- 
pot of the Moi ea, 629. 

Palscologus, Thomas, despot 
of the Morea, 629. 

Palermo, 52X. 

Palmyra, siege of, by Aure- 
liau, 5. 

Pandecte, or Digest, of JTusti- 
Tiian, 549- Merits and de- 
fects ot, 3 So. Only one 

MS- of, J 5 I* 

Panhypersebastos, title, 498 

l^annonia, 6. Keduced by 
Charlemagne, 440. 

Pantheon at Rome, 648. 

Papiman, 28, 32. 

Paincide, 354. 

Parthia, subdued by Trajan, 
3- By Artaxerxes, 39. 

Paternal authority, 353. 

Patras, 413. 

Patricians, Roman, title re- 
vived by Constantine, 133. 

Paulicians, Christian sect, 
their history, 506, seq In- 
troduction into Italy and 
France, 508, 509. 

Paulus, the jurist, 246, 248. 

i^avia, capital ot the Lom- 
bards, 395. Taken by 
Charlemagne, 434. Burnt 
by the Plunganans, 513. 

Pegasians, Legal sect of the, 
348. 

Pekin, besieged by Zingis 
Khan, 597. 

Pepin, son of Charles Martel, 
4J4. 4J5- 

Pepin, John, count of Minor- 
bmo, 640, 641. 

Perenms, minister of Corn- 
modus, 20, 21. 

Permthus, 26. 

Perisabor, or Anbar, 177. 

PerozGS, Mug of I^ersia, 305- 

Persia, monarchy of, restoied, 
39, Karses overthrown by 
Galerius, 90. War between 
Sapor and Ckiiistautme, 149. 
Invaded by Julian, 173, 
seq. Terms of the treaty 
between Sapor and J ovian, 
r83 State of, under Ca- 
bades or Kobad, contempo- 
rary of Justinian, 306- Ac- 
cession of Chosrocs, or Ku- 
shirvan, 322. Contest with 
Borne reviewed, 384- An- 
archy of, after the death 
of CObiosroes II , 396. Con- 
quered by the Saracens, 47 r . 
Conquered by the Turk^, 
538. Seljukian dynasty of, 
^9. Conquered by Timour, 

Pertinaa:, emperor, reign of, 
21, 23. 

Pescennius Niger, 25, 26. 

Veter, king of Arragon, ^90. 


POPES. 

Peter of Cdurtenay, emperor 
of Constantinople, 584- 

Peter the Hermit, 545, 546. 

Perber’s, St , church, erected 

' near the circus of Nero, 
124. 

Petrarch, one of the first rc- 
vlveis of learning m Italy, 
615. Poetical and literary 
character, 636 Coronation 
at Rome, 636 Patiiotisni, 
637. Applauds the tribune 
Rieuzi, 639 

Petronms Maximus, 263. 
Empeior, 266- 

Phasis, river, 135. 

Philip, emperor, 1 eigu of, 49- 
52. Protected the Chris- 
tians, 115. 

Philip Augustus of Franco, 
564. 

Philippopolis, 54. 

Phocas, emperor, reign of, 

387, J88. 

Phoenicia, 7. 

Photius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, account of, and 
of his “Library,” 502. At- 
tempts the conversion of 
the Russians, 518. 

Pipa, 58. 

Pirseiis, 59. 

Pisa, council of, 6^4. 

Pi so. Calpurnius, O3. 

Pityiis, 58 

Placentia, council of, 545. 

Placidia, sister of Hononus, 

237, 245» ^ 47 . 258. 

Plague. 64, 339. 

Plato, 289. 

Platonists, new, rise of. 116, 
Their magic or theurgy, 
167. Seven Platomsts take 
refuge m Persia on the 
suppression of the schools 
of Athens, 307. 

I’lautiauus, 28. 

Pliny the younger, his letter 
respectmg the Christians, 
1x3. 

Plotinus, the philosopher, his 
Intimacy with Gallienus, 62. 

Poggius, his descriptions of 
the rums of Rome, 645. 

Poitiers, battle of, 275. 

Poland, ravaged by the Mon- 
gols, 599. 

Pollen tia, battle of, 227- 

Poll-tax, 142. 

Polytheism, no, ti6. 

Pompey, nephew of Anasta- 
sius, 300. 

Pomptme mardies, 287. 

Pontus, kingdom of, 7. 

Popes of Rome, ongia of their 
temporal power, 429, 432. 
mutual obligations with &e 
Oarlovinglan family, 434, 
Donations of Pepin and 


PROPONTIS. 

Charlemagne to, 435. Trans- 
fer the empire to Charle- 
magne, 436 Their dex 
terous use of the quarrels 
of the Carlovingians, 441 
Method of their election 
and authority of the em- 
perors, 443. Their abase- 
ment and indigence m the 
ninth and tenth centuries, 
443. Absence of from 
Rome, 634. Final return 
of pope Gregory XI, 643. 
Great schism ot the West, 
tb Election of Martin V. 
by the council of Constance, 
and restoration of the poiies 
to the Vatican, 644, Ac- 
quire the absolute dominion 
of Rome, %h. 

Porphyrians, the Arians so 
called, 1 61. 

Porphyrogenite, meaning of 
the teim, 415. 

Posthumus, 56. 

Praifects of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, 135, 136. Au- 
gustal ot Egypt, 136. 

Pra^positus, or chamberlain, 
140. 

Prsetors, Roman, legislative 
pow'cr of the, 343. 

Prastonan bands, or city co- 
horts, 4. Then origin and 
potver, 23. Sell the em- 
pire, 24. Remodellea and 
increased by Severus, 28. 
Murder Ulpian, 38. Weak- 
ened and reduced by Dio- 
cletian, 92. Suppressed by 
Constantine, 105 

Prietorlan prefects, oifice of, 
28. Their civil and mili- 
tary power, 28 Deprived 
of the latter by Constan- 
tine, 135- Increased to four, 
%b. 

Prester John, 596. 

Priscus, general of the em- 
peror Maurice, 386 

Probufl, general of A-weliau, 
71, Emperor, 74-79. 

Proclus, the Platonist, 306. 

Proconnesus, isle, iz8. 

Proconsul. 137. 

Procopia, consort of Mamaei 
X., 409. 

Procopius, kinsman and gene- 
ral of Julian, 176. Fails to 
join Julian at Ctesiphoii, 
X79. His rebellion. 189, 
190. 

Procopius, the historian, cha- 
racter and writings, 294. 

Proculians, legal sect of, 347 

Proculufl, revolt, 78, 

Property, right of, 358. 

Propontis, or Sea of Marmora 
128, xm. 
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PHOTOSEBASTOS. 

Pvotosebastos, title, 498. 

Protospatliaire Byzantine 
officer, 502 

Protovefatiare, Byzantine 
officer, 499 

J?ro Vinces, Roman, 4, seq. 
How divided between the 
emperor and senate, 12. 
Division of, made by Con- 
stantine, 137. Of the By- 
zantine nmpii e, called 
themes, 496. 

Prusa, conquest of, by Or- 
chan, 602. 

Ptolemais. See Acre. 

Pulcheria, sister of Theodosi- 
us the Younger, 244, 245 
Proclaimed empress of the 
East, 255. Marries Mar- 
cian, %h. Death, 270. 

Punishments, Roman, 365, 
366. 


Q. 

Quadi, invade the Illyrian 
ro Vinces, 156. Reduced 
y Constantins II., tb. 
They ravage Pannouia, 197. 


E. 

Radagaisus, or Rhodogast, in- 
vades Italy, 228, 229. 

Rahdi, the Abbasside, 492. 

Rainulf, count, 523. 

Ramadan, fast of, 456 

Ravenna, siege of by Tilaxi- 
mian, 102. The residence 
of Hononus, 228. Siege of 
by Theodoric the Obtro- 
goth, 281. Exarchate of, 
its limits, 318. Conquered 
by Pepin and presented to 
the popes, 4j6 

Raymond, count of Toulouse, 
engages m the first ciusade, 
547, 548, 552. Declines to 
compete for tlie crown oi 

Jerusal«in» 555- 

Rechianus, king of the Siicvi, 
267. 

Res maiicipi explained, 359, 

Hhietia described, 6. 

Rhazates, geneial of Chosroes 
IX.. 395- 

Rhine, banks of fortified by 
Valentmian 1 , 19?. 

Rhodes, ible of, taken by 
Cliosroes IL, 390 Knights 
of, defend Smynna, 608. 

Bi al to, i sland of, 5 74- 

Kichard L of England assists 
at the siege ot Acre, 563. 
Conquests m Syria, 565. 

Bicimer, count, history of, 
268-^171. 

©IBBOK. 


ROME. 

Rienzi, the Roman tribime, 
history of, 637-642. 

Robert of Courtenay, empe- 
ror O'^ Constantinople, 584. 

Robert, count of Flanders, a 
leader in the first crusade, 
547 

Roheit, ku>g of Naples, 648. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, a 
leader m the first crusade, 
547- 

Roderic, the Colli, 476, 477. 

Roger, count of Sicily, 527, 
528. 

Rogei II., great count and 
king of Sicily, 531, 532. 
Seizes the dukedom of Apu- 
lia, 531. 

Roman empire, its boundaries 
under Augustus, 2. Vieiv 
of the piovinces, 4, seq. 
Eastern limits as settled by 
the treaty between Diocle- 
tian and Narses, go. Trou- 
bles after the abdication of 
Diocletian, 98. Six empe- 
1018,103 Division of pi 0- 
vmces between Maximm, 
and Licimus, 104. Empiie 
divided between Constan- 
tine and Licimus, 106. 
Distributed into rt6 pro- 
vinces, 137. Establifahmont 
ot Chnstianity as the na- 
tional leligion, 108. Treaty 
of Dura, a memorable aera 
in the decline of the, 183 
Divided by Valentmlan I, 
into the empires of the 
JEast and IPesi, 188. Fall 
of may be dated from tbe 
reign of Valens, 200. Da- 
cia and Macedonia added to 
the Easteru empire by Cra- 
tian, 206. 

Romanns I., Lecapenus, em- 
peior, reign of, 415, 416 

Romanus II , empeior, 416. 

Romanns III , Argyros, em- 
peror, 419, 420 

Romanns IV., Diogenes, em- 
peror, 422 His campaigns 
against the Tuiks, 538. 

Romanns, count, 193. 

Rome, wall« of, built by Ati- 
relian, 69. Repaired by 
Honorius, 227 and note. 
Three sieges of, by Alarm, 
232-234 Taken by Alaric, 
234, 235 - Sacked by Gen- 
861 ic, 267. Sacked by Ei- 
cimer, 271. Prosperity of, 
under Theodoric the Great, 
285. Besieged by Vitiges, 
318. Walls restored by 
Belisarius, x6. Taken and 
sacked by Totila, 327. Re- 
covered by Behsanus, 328. 
Reoccupied by Totiia, 329. 


SAMAHIDES. ^ 
Retaken by Narses, 313. 
Misery and depopulation of, 
383. Preseiwed from de- 
struction through the relics 
of the apostles, ib. Sove- 
reignty of the Greek empe- 
rors extinguished and a re • 
public established, 432. 
Saved from tlie Lombards 
by Pepin, 434 Final sepa- 
ration from the Eastern 
empire, 436. Menaced and 
its subuibs plundered by 
the Arabs, 488 I'art of, 
burnt by the Saracens under 
Robert Guiscard, 530. State 
and revolutions of, from 
the eleventh centuiy 631, 
seq. Gradual decay of, 646. 
Fcjur causes of destruction, 
ill. Restoration of the city 
by the popes, 650, 651 

Rosamond, daughter of Cuiil- 
mund, and wife of AlboLn, 
373, 376,377- 

Rolhaiis, laws of, 383 and 
note. 

Eoum, Seljukian dynasty of, 
539 Kingdom of, 541. 
Sultans of remove their 
throne to Cogni or Iconi- 
um, 558. 

Roumelia, 7- 

Rufinus, pijsfect of the East, 
223, 224. 

Rniic, Scandinavian chief, 
514 

Russia conquered by the Mon- 
gols, 599 By Timour, 606. 

Russians, their origin, 514. 
Geography and trade of, 
5x5. Naval expeditions 
against Constan tmople, 516. 
Conversion to Chnstianity, 
518. 

S. 

Sahmians, legal sect of the, 

Sabiniis, Flavius, it2. 

Saftah, Al (or Abul Abbas), 
assumes the caliphate, 48J. 

Saladin, sultan, 561. Takes 
Jerusalem, 562. Besieges 
Tyre, 563 Defends Jeni- 
saiem against the Cru- 
saders, 565. Treaty with 
B,ic hard I., 566. Death, 

Salerno, school of medicine at, 
527. 

l^llust, jprsefect of the Bust, 

*158- Refuses the empire on 
the death of Julian, 182- 
Ec fuses it a second time, 
188. Resumes the prsefeo* 
ture of the East, 190. 

Salona, 97. 

Somanides, 49®, 53^, 
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iXinCK. 


SAMARA. 

Samara, on the Tigris, 1 82,490- 

Saniuyedch, 600. 

S,,ipoi I, son of Aitaxerxes, 
king of i*ersia, 42. Defeats 
and takes Aurolian pri- 
soner, 60, 6s. 

Sapor ll , son of IIormouK, 
king of Peisia, Cl0^^ned 
before his biitli, 149* Be- 
sieges Nnabis, tso. De- 
feats Constantins at Sin- 
gara, trace with the Ro- 
mans, lb, Invides Mubo- 
potaiina in the leign ol 
Oonstantius 11., I57* 
dominions invaded by Ju- 
lian, 176, a<'<2. Treaty with 
Jovian, 185 

&.1 aeons, Gieek and Ijatin 
name foi the Aiabs. jS’cc 
A rabs, 

Saibar, the Peisian goneuil, 

Sarilita, 151. 

Studmia, couqw'red by Zano, 
biotliei ot Gelmier, ?ii. 
Reooveied by the Romans, 
312. 

Saimatians, allied wnth the 
Goths, T07. Defatid by 
tlic Goths, 148. itecoived 
into the llomau inovnicos, 
ib, 

Saras, a Gothic wariior, 234. 

Saras, river, 595. 

Sasinia, 212. 

Sassamdee, I’ei siaii dynasty 
of the, lounded, 19. b'all 
of the, 47 r. 

Sataha, the ancient Attaha, 
560. 

Satuminns, competitor of Gal- 
lienus, 63. 

Satnrnmus, general of I'robus, 
78. 

SatiKOS, son. of Amnrath I., 
604, 605, 

Saxa Rubra, battle of, 105- 

Sa'sions, harass the coast of 
Gaul, 19?. In England be- 
fore the date assigned to 
ITcugisfs invaaion, 276. 
Influence on the British I 
language, ^6. Vanquished : 
by Cliarletnagno, 4..:jo. 

Scots and Piets, 194, igy. 

Scruiia, 140. 

Soym, 254 

Scythia. <Sfee Tartary. 

Scythians, See Tai tare. 

Selw.stocrator, title of, 498. 

Selencia, 40. 

Seloncus, mount, battle of, 15?. 

Seljuk, founder ot the Suljuk- 
ian dynasty, 556. Division 
of their empire, 539 Ex- 
tinguished by the klians of 
Persia, 599. 

Senate, pcr*<ocuted andT de- 


SMY-RKA. 

based by Diocletian and 
Maxiiniaii, 93. Constanti- 
nopolitnn, 132- Extinction 
of m the reign of Jubtmian, 
332. Revival ol in the 
X2tli centuiy, 632 

Septiniama, 276. 

Septiaonuim ol Seveius at 
Rome*, 30 Mateuals ot, 
used by Si.xtus V. tor St, 
PeteiA, 648 

Seierivi, will* of Stiheho, 224. 

SeiMans, 3J4 

Se\ eia, wile ot Vah‘utsnian 1 , 
198. 

SeiciUR, Scptiinins, le.gu of, 
25-30 llib tiealuieut ot 
the Cliribtians, 114. 

Sevei us, Alexaudei , leigu of, 
36-42. 

Se V ei us, Cassar, 99 An gu b tns, 
loi, 102. 

Seveius, Libius, empeior, 269. 

Slmtob, 467. 

Bhnacouh, eimr of Xomeddin, 
561 

Sibeiia Cfmqut'ied by the 
hlongolb, 600. 

Sicilian Vespers, 590. 

Sicily, reunited to the Roman 
empue by Rehsaiius, 316 
Ravaged by T<ilila, 329 
C’onqneied by the Aiabs, 
488. Conqueicd by Roger 
the ’Xoiman, 528. Pimles 
of, pei'petual legates ot the 
Holy See, ib. Roger 11 , 
king ot, 532 Reigiuif ■Wil- 
liam the Bad, 534. Ol AVil- 
liam the Good, ib. Oon- 
queied by tho empeior 
Henry VI., tb. Subdued 
by Charles of Anjou, 589 
Separated from Naples and 
transferred to the house ot 
Arragon, 590. 

Sidomns ApoIIinaris, 268. 

Sienpi, 202. 

Sigismund, empeior, 644. 

Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
604 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, 511. 

Simplicipa, philosopher, 307. 

Smghia, battle of, 157. 

Smgidnnum, 386, 

Siimium declares for Julian, 
160. Captured by Baian, 
chagan of the Avars, 386. 

Siroes, or Kabad, nmiders his 
lather, Ghosrocs II , 396 

Slaves, condition among the 
Romans, 352. Manumis- 
sion, 353 - 

Slavonians, their origin and 
various tribes, 334. Bound- 
aries of in the reign of 
Charlemagne, 440. 

Smyrna taken, by Tinaonr, 
608. 


BULTAK. 

Soamiias, mothei of Elagaba- 
lus, 35 

Soffaiidcs, dynasty of the, 491, 

Sngdoiies, 301 

Soliman, biothei of the cabph 
Walid, besiege© Coiistanti'^ 
nop’e, 479. 

Soliman, son of Cutulmish, 

„ 540. 54T 

Soliman, s ni of <^ichan, «xi2. 

Solonutn, kmabts of the tom- 

^ plO ol, 

Soiinitefe, or oithodox lifaho- 
metaiw, 467 

Sojilua, coiis<iit of Justin II., 
374, 377- J73. 

Sophia, St CiiLliedial of Cou- 
btaiitmople, dcbcuption of, 
302-304 I'lawnngb of, 494, 
495. 'i’lanstoinxLd into a 
mosque by Mahomet II., 
627 Lobbin* St Sophia, or 
church ot Seiguis and Bac- 
chus, 503. 

Sopluan, lieutenant of Moa- 
wiyah, 479 

Spaniaids, 206. 

Spun, piovmco described, 5. 
Invaded by tiie Flanks, 56. 
Invaded by the Vandals 
and other bvubtuuuis, 237. 
Ailolphub king ot tho 
Goths niiiicheb against, the 
invadeib, tb. Reduced and 
lestoied to Ilonoiins by 
■Wallia, 238. Civil war in, 
alter tlie deatb of 'riicudes, 
3x4. Statu of, uiulet Charle- 
magne, 439 luvadc'd and 
coiupieied by the Arabs, 
476,477 Riospeiity under 
the Aialts, 477 Revmlts 
Irom the Abhassides, 484 

Spalatio, ancient Saloua, 97. 

Spectabiles, 01 JiesjpGctable, 
title of, i?2, r 33. 

Spoloto, dueby of, 286. 

Spiunger, Di., Ins Life of Ma- 
homet, 45 3. 

Stani'acius, empeior, 

Stephen, count cd’ -Biois, a 
leader lu the flifat crusade, 
547- 

Stephen, count of Chartres, 
53 if. 

Stephen, son of Romanns 1., 
415. Empeior, 416. 

Stephen 11 L, pope, 434. 

Stilicho, general of tlio "West, 
his history, 223-231. 

Snevi, their origin, 57. Join 
Radagaisns in invading 
Italy, 228 Overrun Ganl, 
229. And Vandals occupy 
Gallicia, 267. 

Sullecte, 3 II. 

Sulpiciaims, 24. 

SulpiciUB Servius, jurist, 34Sj 

Sultan, title of, 536. 
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SWATOSLjVUS. 


THKODOSIUS. 


SwatoalatJcS, so"'. erclgo. of Kus- 
*Ela, 517, 513 

SyagnuB, faoa of uSgidms, 
275. 

Sybilla, sister of Baldmn IV. 
of Jerasalem, 562. 
■^ylverras, pope, 326. 

Symmachus, fatliei-in-law of 
Boetlims, 291. 

Syracuse taken by the Sara- 
cens, 488.^ 

Syna, piovinco of, described, 
7. Invaded by Chosioes 
Nusbiivan, 323. Conquer- 
ed by Cbosroes II., 391. 
Invaded by the Saracens, 
472. Final conquest of by 
the Saracens, 47?. Invaded 
by Kicephorus Phocas and 
Zimisces, 493. Seljukian 
dynasty of, 539. Invaded 
by Timour, 609. I 


T. 


Tabuc, 464 

Tacitus the historian, his ac- 
count ol the Chiistians at 
Home, 1 1 2. 

'I’acitus, emperor, 75 

Tadnior b'ee Palmyia 

Tahentes, Saiacen dynasty 
of, 49 r. 

Tancie<l, king of Sicily, 534 

Tancied cle Hauteville, Ins 
family, 525. 

Tanci ed, cousin of Cobemond, 


_ 547 . 551 - 

Tanjou, 202. 

Tank, lieutenant of Musa, 
conquers Spain, 476,477. 

Taiiagona, 57 

Tarsus, m Cilicia, Julian's 
intcTnent at, 184 lie- 
stored to the Byzantine em- 
perors, 558 

Taitars, or I'afars, ethnology, 
200 Why called Taiims, 
%b. 


Tavtaiy, 129. 

TasiUo, duke of Bo-vana, 440 

Tasso, %nchanted giovc of, 

554. « 

Tauiis, or Gandzaca, 393. 

Taxation of Constantine, 141, 
142. 

Teias, Gothic commandeir, 
332 

Telemaclms, St., 227. 

Telha, Arabian chief, 468. 

Templars, knights, 569. 

Tephrice, 507. 

rerbehs, 405 

Testanvnits, Homan laws re- 
specting, 361. 

Tetneus, 63, Heigns in Gaul, 
70. Adorns the triumph 
of Aurehan, 73. 

Themes, or military gowim- 


ments of the Eastern, em- 
pn<cj, 406, 

Theodams mames Ama’a- 
sontha and ascends the 
throne of Italy, 316. As- 
sassinated, 317 

Theodebart, king of Aus- 
tar.ijbia, invades Italy, 319, 

Theodemer, father of Theo- 
doric, 279. 

Tlieodoia, consort of Jus- 
tinian, her histoiy, 295, 
296. Pai tiahty for the blue 
faction, 297. Fiininess m 
the Nika sedition, 299 Con- 
spiracy against John of 

' Cappadocia, 302 Letter to 
Belisanns, 325. 

Theodora, empress, 412 Zeal 
m restoring images, 436. 
Her sanguinary persecution 
of the Paulicians, 507 

Thcodoia, daughter ot Con- 
stantine IX , 420, 421. 

Thoodoia, daughter of John 
Cantacuzene, 602. 

Theodoie Augelus, despot of 
Epuus, 584 

riieodoiic 1 , son of Aiaric, 
king of the Visigoths, 256, 
257. Killed at the battle 
of Chalons, 259. 

Theodoric IL, lung of the 
Visigoths, 267. Assassi- 
nated by his brother Emic, 

274 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, his 
birth and education, 279 
Early history, 279-281. 
Conquers Italy, 281. Pro- 
claimed king of Italy, 281. 
His leign and character, 
282-292. 

Theodosian code, 344. 

I'heodosius, father of the em- 
peror, T95. 

Theodosius the Great, made 
emperor of the East by 
Giatian, 2 c 6. Prudentcon- 
duot of the Gothic wai, 
207. Tieaty uith Maxi- 
mus, 21 r. His oithodoxy, 
21 1, 212. Espouses the 
cause of Valentinian il , 
215 Conqueis Maaimus, 
215. His virtues a/ie S’<its, 
215-216. Orders thr sedi- 
tious Thessalonicans to 
be massacred, 217. Ex- 
communicated by Bt. Am- 
brose, and subjected to 
public penance m the ca- 
thedral of Milan, %b. He- 
stores Valentinian II, id. 
War m Italy against Arbo- 
gastes, 219. Appoints his I 
sons Atcaditis emperor of 
the East, and Hononus em- 


TIRIDATES. 

peror of the West, iza 
Death, tb 

Theodosius the Younger, sur- 
rounds Constantinople with 
walls, 130. Education and 
character, 24?. Relin- 

quishes the V estern em- 
pire to Valentinian III., 
247. Final dissolution of 
the unity ot the Homan 
government, ib Pays 

tribute to the Iliina, 253. 
Embassies tt.» and fiom At- 
tila. 253-255. Death, 255. 

Theodosius 111 , emperor of 
Constantinople, 406 

Theodosius, son of the em- 
peror IVlaunoe, 387 

Theodosius, the deacon, mur- 
dered by his biother Con- 
stans n. , 403 

Theophano, wiie of Leo V., 
4 JO. 

Theophano, wife of Eomanus 
II , 416 And of Nicephoms 
Phocas, 417, 418. 

Theophilus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 41 1, 412. 

Theophilus, archbishop ol 
Alexandria, 242, 243. 

Thcssalonica, massacre at, 
217. Ivingdom of, 581. 
United to the empire of 
Nice, 5S5, 

Theud!. s, G 0 thic kin g of Spam 

314. 

Tlulutha, 177. 

'Fhomas the Cappadocian, 411. 

Thrace, 7 . Colonized by the 
Bastainee, 78. 

Thrasimund, 314. 

Tiber, inundations of the, 
647. 

Tiberias, battle of, 562. 

Tibenus, adopted by Augus- 
tus, j6 

Tiberius II , emperor, 377- 
378. His war with the 
Persians, 384. 

Tibur, or 74. 

Tigns, 149 

Tirnour, or Tamerlane, early 
histoiy of, 605. He ascends 
the thione of Zagatai, 606. 
His conquests, ib. His 
war against Bajazef, 607. 
Defeats Bajazet, 608. lii- 
umph of at Siunarcand, 609. 
His death, tb. His chaRx> 
ter and merits, ib. 

Tindates, son of Chosroes, 
king of Armenia, esc|mes 

» from the Persians, 60. ilis 
Roman education, 89 Re- 
stored to the throne of 
Amiema by Diocletian, 89 
Driven fiom Armenia by 
Narses, 89. Again restored, 
91. 
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IKDEX. 


TOBOLSKOl. 




Tobolskoi, Mongol dynasty 
at, 600 

Togral Beg, grandson of Sel- 
jnk, elected king of the 
Turkmaua, Ms leigu, 556, 


ysi- 

Tousmond, son of Tlieodonc, 
king ol the Visigotlis, 
259. 

Totila, king of the Goths in 
Italy, 325. lleducfs south- 
ern Italy. ?26. His cam- 
paigns against Behsarius, 
527-328. Ravages Sicily, 
reduces Saidima and Cor- 
sica, 5io. Defeated by 
Narses, J3r. 

Toiiloube, the residence of the 
Gothic kings, 238 

Tonran Shviw, sultan of 
Dgypt, 568. 

Tours, battle of, 482. 

Toxandua, in Brabant, 158. 

Trajan, empeioi, conquers 
Dacia, 3. Expeditions in 
the East, ib. Forum, and i 
pillar, 156. Ilia adoption 
by Nerva, 16. IIis arch 
stripped by Constantine, 
105. His rescript legarding 
tile Christians, iij. 

Transoxiana conquered by the 
Arabs, 472. 

Trebellianus, 63. 

Trebizond taken by the 
Goths, 58. Escapes sub- 
jection to the Turks, 541. 
Dukedom and empire oi, 
427, 582. 

Tribigild, the Ostiogoth, 240, 


241. 

Triboman, minister of Jus- 
tinian, 299. Ills chai actor 
and vaiious eiudition, 34B 
Employed by Juatinum to 
compile the Code and Di- 
gest, 349. 

Troy, site of, 128. 

Tungusians, 200. 

Turks, ethnology of, 200. 
Their embassies to Jus- 
tinian and his successors, 
371, 372. Or Turkmans, 
their onngiation3,536. De- 
feat Miissuud the Ghazne- 
vide, and establish the Scl- 
jukiaa dynasty in Persia, 
536. Division of the Sel- 
Jukiau empire, 539. Con- 
quer Asia Minor, 540. Take 
Jerusalem. 543 Ottoman, 
J5?$e and progress of, 60^;, 
seq. Introduced into Europe 
by John Cantacuzene, 593, 
Take Constantmcple, 627. 

T^velve Tables, account of 
the laws of the, 341, 342'. 

Tyrants, the Thirty Eoman, 


Tyre, council of, 16 j. Be- 
aegedhy Saladm, 563. 


V. 

Ugii, or Hungarians, 512. 

Ugi la or Jiigoi ui, Ol iginal seat 
ot the lluiigaiians, 512. 

Ukraine, 52. 

Uinian, jiiiist, 37, 38, 34S. 

Urban ID, pope, encouiages 
the liiht Gimvide, 545, 546. 

Uiban IV., pope, 588. 

Uiban V , pope, rcteption of 
the empeior John I'ala'olo- 
gus, 6x2. Ills tempiuary 
letuin to Rome* iiom Avig- 
non, 643, 

Uiban vJ , pope, disputed 
election of, 64?. 

Ursini, Roman lamily. 635. 

Usuiy, 364 

Utiis, the, 252. 

Uzbeks, 610 


Y, 

Valeiis associated in the em- 
pire by his brother Valen- 
tiiiian I., 188. His history, 
188, s«<i. Negotiations and 
wai with tho Goths, 196, 
seq. Defeat and death at 
battle of Adnunople, 205. 

Valentia, new province m 
Bn tain, 195, 

Valentiruan 1. elected em- 
pf'ior, 188. IDs history, 

188-197. 

Valcntiiuan II., son of Valen- 
timan and Justina, 198, 21 1. 
Expelled by Maximus, 2x4. 
lies to red by Theodosius, 
217. Murdered by Arbo- 
gastes, 218 

Valentmian UL, emperor of 
the West, 247. isends an 
embassy to AtUla, 261, 
Murders Aetius, 263. As- 
sassinated, 264. 

Valerian, emperor, reign of, 
53-60. Taken i)nsoner by 
Bapor, 60. How treated, 61 
First favoured, then peise- 
cuted the Chiistiaiis, iiij 

Vandals introduced into Bii- 
tam by Frobus, 78. Join 
the Saimatians, 147, Join 
the invasion of Italy under 
Radagaisus, 228. Invade 
Gaul, 229 Tlieir progress 
in Spam, 237. Invade Afi ica 
under Geusenc, 248 Sack 
Rome, 267. Conquered by 
Behsarius, 3 10-3 12. 

Varanea, or Bahrain, king of 
Persia, 80 

Varangians, meaning.and ©ty- 
xnology of the name, 34. 


XERBS. 

Oiigm of their Byzantip© 
service, 515. 

Varna, battle of, 622. 

Vataees, John Ducas, «xtipeior 
of Nice, 584, 535.. 

Vaucluse, I'etiaich’a retieat 
at, 636. ^ 

Veiiedi, 196- 

Venetians, then* history, 574, 
Alliance with the French 
cuisadeis, i?7g7 Deteat of 
in a sea-fight with the 
Genoese, 594, 

Venice, 21 6, 574. 

Veiina, 270, 280. 

Veiona besieged by Constan- 
tine the Great, 104 Re. 
sidence of Theodouc at 
286. 

Veins, ilUius, 16. 

Veins the Younger, 16. 

Vespasian associates Titns in 
the empue, 16, 

Vetranio, goeeinor of Hlyii- 
cum, 1 51, 152. 

Vicars, or vice-praifccts, 137. 

Victoiia, mother oi Victo- 
nnus, 63, 70. 

Victonmis, 63. 

Vigilantia, mother of Jus- 
tinian, 296. 

■Vigilins, 254 

Villehaidoum, Jeffrey do. ^'74, 

Visigoths. See Goths 

Vitiges, king of the Goths in 
Italy, his history, 3I7"'320. 

Voconian law, 362. 

Voguls, Finnish tnbe of, 512, 

Volubianus, 55. 


W. 

Waladimir I. of Russia, 515. 

Walamn, prince of the Ostro- 
goths, 279. 

Wallachians, their Roman de- 
scent, 69. 

Wallia, king of the Goths, 237 
238. 

Walter the Penniless, 546. 

Wends, 334. 

Wei dan, general oDUeraclius, 
472 

William 1 king of Sicily, sur- 
named the Bad, 534* 

Wllliiini II. ol Sicily, sur- 
naiued the Good, 534. 

William, count of Apulia» 
524. 

Wisumar, king of the Goths, 
148. 

Witiza, Gothic king of Spam, 
476 

Wolodomir, his conversion 
Christianity, 519, 


X. 

Xeres, battle of, 477 



iNDEi. 


67t 


YERMUK. 


Y. 

/ermxiU) battle of tbe, 472 
Yezdegeid, labt Sa&baman 
king of Pexfaia, 471, 472. 
«-* yTSia of, 471. 

Yezid, caliph, 469 , 

Yolande, 584 

Yuen, Mongol dynasty of. 
601, ^ 


Z. 

Zalidicone, 90. 

iSalKiigau, tile Bulgarian. 5^5. 


EIMISCES. 

Zaciiary, pope, 455. 

Zata, siege of, 575 
Zeid, slave of Mahomet, 458, 
46J 

Zenghi. governor of Aleppo, 

55S. 

Zeno, emperor of the East, 
273, 280. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyia, 
married to Odenathus, 70. 
Defeated and taken prisoner 
by Aurelian, 70-72 Adorns 
the tiiumph of Aurelian, 
7J- lletires to Tibur, 74. 
Zimisces, John, emperor of 
the East, 417, 418. His 


ZITETCIH. ? 
eastern conquests, 49J. 

[ Transplants a colony of 
Paulicians from Armenia 
to Thrace, 508. Jiefeats 
Swatoslaus, 518. 

Zingis Khan, birth, history 
and conquests of, 596, 597. 

Zobeir, Aiabian chief, 468. 

Zoe, daughter of Constantine 
IX., 419, 420. 

Zoe, wife of Leo VI., 414, 
415. 

Zoi oaster, 40 

Zoupaiis,or feudatory lords os 
Croatia, 51 » 

Zurich, 6ji. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


With “T Coloured Maps and 70 Woodcuts (S30 pp ), Ciown Svo. ^s. Gd, 

THE STU'DEN'T\S HUME; A IHstouy OF England fiom the Earliest 

Tinto-i to tlu' Jttnohxtion in IGSS Ba^cd on the Histoiy of David Ilnxrr:. IncoriioiaUner llio 
OLiic-vtioua ,nul B;o,3i3aiolu“J uf locoutUi'stotians. Jleiiscd JCdU.on, contmnod to tho Ticaty of 
Boilin, 1S78. By Pi of. J. S BliLWnit, 3H A. 

Tho Work may also he obtained in Thi*ec Divisions, price 2s. Got. each. 

■^AKT I. — B.c. 55 -a.d. 14:85. Pabt IL — a.d. 1435-1688. 
Part III. — 1688-1878. 

Also the following Volumes, Is. Gd each. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 

*“ ]ltrO‘!(5iu Kuio])i». Fmm tlto IT-iji'inu of C\>n- 
cituitiui 'iih* U\ tlu> 'I'tni s, 11 sijto tiio Ticaiy 
oL Bcihn, 1 78. By IticUAUD loDi.i, 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 

Km oil*' (Unm ' tho Muldio A <o'3. By 

II AW. AM. 

STUDENT’S’ CONSTITUTIONAL 

Hilt IV at Ihr-linil Homy MI -Guoitjc II 
Bj III AKi Hai.dvm 

^TUDltNTS’ OLD TESTAMENT 

Ili'-hav lly rilinii> bMU’ir \\ xtu Baia .ind 
\\oodtut-j 

^STUDKNTS’ NEW TESTA3\IENT 

ilihfuiv r.} I'liiJ.U' bMii'u. With aiapi iuul 
VVuudi utrf 

STUDENIV ANCIENT IIIS- 

torv* To Iho Continent cit Alu\iiTitl» r tlio 
Uiiat I'i IhiiiAX* bMiru Witli Wouilonl-s 

? STUDENTS’ ECCLESIASTICAL 

y Hid :v 2 VaD ; I AD II 10(H- 

11180 By Ihiii n» Smith. With W oodv-uta 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH CHURCH 

Bidai> y Vais , I. 6'Jb-lfiiH. II 1C09- 
1717 HI. 1717-1881 B> Canon X‘ivEKX. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 

Gra'fO To tlio Homan Coiuined By Dr 
W’M Smith 'VVatli Goloxuud Maps and 
W oodontH. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF R0:\IE. 

O'o tho F dahhshnuMit <*1 t!io Einpn.' By 
Bwm Liiun i.L With Colomud JMup and 
W oodcuts 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 

Fiance T.> t ht* 1 'all ui the iWi'i-uud I'nijaip 
B, \V H .Iiuvib Wl.h Colvxaed jM.iis 
and Woodou b 

S'rUDENTS’ ANCIENT OEO- 

{ji.ilihy By Canon J'.uv VN WhtU W oodi ut^ 

STUDENTS’ MODERN (U'O- 

};?i'iphv ■M.vt'unwln it, nnd iKs- 

ciip i\c By Caunn Bi v VN \\ itu W oodca s 

STUDENTS’ G COG RAPII Y OF 

l.iitish Jniiiii I'hv-ual and i'oiiUtal By 
Dl UDOIIUD SMITH With 3I.vi)-t 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LAN- 

f'uaue It'S OuKiii and Giovv th By GnoaoK 
i* 3lAasir 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LITEliA- 

tare W-hth lUo^^i ‘ipluad. <WoUc,3 ot the 
Authors By T B bHvvv. ^ 

STUDENTS’ specimens" OF 

Hiisflibh LitcaafuiP By T. B biiuv. 

STUDENTS’ MORAL PIHLOSO^ 

phy. By Di. IliKMihO. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
BIBLICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN. 

**Dr. WxQ. Smith’s admitable Dictionaries” — I?r. Havitrey. 

‘'‘Dr. Wm Smith’s Dictionaiies tu c oxtiemely valuable.” — Dr. Mobeil&y 
“ Dr Wni Smith’s iJictioiiancs have conferred a gieat and lasting ser\ ice ” — Dean 
JjiililelZ. 

“ Di A\"m. Smith’s works arc extensively used in all public schools.”— i?r. Vaur/h'zn- 


A SMA^iIiElR liATIlSr-ElSraiiiSH: DIOTIOISrAET. Witli 

a Dictionary of Proper Names- 30tk Edition. Thoronglily 
Pevisod and Partly Pe-^vritten. By Dr. WxM. Smith, and Prof. 
T. D. Hall, M.A. (730 pp.) Square IGmo. 7s. GrZ The Ety- 
mological poition by John BE. Iktoram, LL.D., of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

This edition is to a groat extent a new and original Work Every 
nrticle lias been carefiillv reviftOt! The improvements intro. fill 
mainly under the following heads : — 

1. A much larger, number of the exam^iles given are actually 
translated. 

2 Many articles have been re-cast, and not a few entirely re- 
written 

3 All tl e etymological articles have been revised, and the greater 
liart fff thorn re-wiittcii. 

4. Vciy great care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the 
qirantitK^a. 

Si. hhort notes on synonymous words have been introduced in a largo 
numboL of 

G. The Tiidev of Piopsr Name* has been largely increased. 

A SMALLER BNaLTSH-LATIlsr BIOTIOIn^ARY. 13th 

JEdition. Squaie 12ino, 7s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIK-ENGLTSII BIOTIOR-ART. With 

Tables of the lioinan Calendar, Measures, Weigiits and Bloncys, 
and a Dictionary of Pi oper Names. 19th JEdition. Med. 8vo- 16®. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH - LATIN 
DICTION ALLY. Compiled from original sources. 5th JEdition.. 
Medium Svo. IGs. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OE THE BIBLE ; Its 

AlSfltlQUlTIES, BiOGUAPUY, GeOGRAPIIY AXn NatUBAL IIlSTOBY. 
With illustrations. Medium Svo. 21s. 

A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. Abridgod from 

the above Work. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. Qd. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OE GREEK: AND 
EOMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
With 750 Woodcuts. Svo. ISs. ^ ® 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged 

fioin the above Woik. With 200 Woodcuts. Grown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OE GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Abridged fiom the larger Work. With 200 
Woodcuts. Grown Svo. 7s. Cd. 



DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK AND LATIN COURSE, 


GREEK: COURSE, 

IlSriTIA OTIjSGCA, Part I. A^r iNTRonnoTioK" to Gtrerk. Com- 

prehendiug Giammar, Delectus, and Exei cise-boolc. With Vocabularies. l2mo. 
3s ed. 

APJPMl^DlX TO IXITJA GliJE^OA, JPart I, Containing Additional Exercises withC 
Examination Papers. Post 8vo. 2$ €d. 

IITITIA GRiEOAj Part II. A Peadt-s-q- Book. Containing 

short Tales. Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Giecian History. Arranged in 
s systematic Pi ogiession, with a Lexicon. l2niio. GtZ. 

INITIA GRill^CA, Part HI. Prose CoMPoisrTiOK. Containing tlie 

■Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exotcises 12mo 3s Gd 

THE STUDENT^S GllKhlK G-UAIMiM Ah’, for tlie Hppeu Forms. 

By Pjaovrssou Gdhtios Edited -ttith MotC'., by Wm SMiru, D O L Pest Svo Gs. 

A SMALLKU O-RliliK OllAMMAIJ, for the Jiliddlo aud Lower 

Forma; abi idged from the above Wot Ir I2nu). 3s Qd 

THE GREKK AUClDEA’UK. Extracted fiom tbo alwo AVork. 

12mo. 2s 6fi 

ELUCIDATJOFTSOF OURTIUS’F GREEK GRAmMAR. Trans- 

lated by EvEnTN" Aueot. Post svo Is. 6d 

PLATO. The Apology of Socratjos, the Crito, akd Part op 

TUB PirjEuo ; with Notes in Englidh from Stai.lba.um. SoirLErLu^rAGHER's 
Introductions. 12mo 3s. 6d. 


XiATIK COITKSB. 

TBS YOUNG BEGINNER'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Containing the Paidiments of 
Grammar, Easy Giammatical Questions and Exeicises, wich Vocabularies. 
Being a Stepping Stone to Prlncipia Latina, Part I i2mo 2s 
TBB YOUNG BEGINNER’S SECONB LATIN BOOK. Containing an easy Latix 
T rending Book, with an Anal 3 ’’sis of tlie Sentences, Not c ‘S, and a IHcbionary. 
Being a Stepping Stone to Piiucipia Latina, I'ait il l2mo. 2s. 

PRmCIPTA LATIKA, Part T. A First Course. Containing 

Grammar, Delectus, anti Exercise-Book With Vocabularies 12nio. 3s 6d 
APFENBIX TO PRINCIPIA LATINA. Pabt 1. Containing Additional Exercises, 
with Examination Papei 8. I2ma 2s 6<2. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 

am Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geugiaith 3 % Homan Antiquitie.s, and 
History, With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. Js. hd. 

PBIXOnUA LATIXA, Part IU. A Poktby Bnoic. Oonlnining 

Easy Hexameters and Pentameteis; Eclogio Ovidiana»; Prosody and ^Me tic. 
Hit V«rAe Book. l2mo. 3s. Gd. 

PEINOIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Oompositioh. Con- 

teiumg RuIpe of Symtax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exer- 
cises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part Y. Short Tales and Anecdotes 

from. AndLedt History, for Translation into Latin Pi o^o. 12mo, 3s, 

A LATIN VOOABULAKY, arranged according to Subieots and 

Etymology; with a Latm-English Dictionary to PhiJedruB Gornehua Nepoa, 
and Gsesar'e * Gallic War.' I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The STUDENT’S LATIN G-EAMMAK, for the Upper Pobjts. 

Post 8vo. €s. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 

Fobms ; abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

TACITUS. Germania, AgricoLa, and First Book of the 

Akstals. With English Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 

LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

MUHRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 

Forminq a Chain of History from the Earliest Ages 
DOWN TO Modern Times 


English History and Literature. 

** The ereat foundation for all useful knowledire we hold, without any 
doubt, to he the knowledge of the history and hteiature of our own country 
On this ^ound Mr Murray is especially strong. We are acquainted with 
many admirable books on these subjects, issued by various firms of high 
standing, some of which, such as Mr Green’s and Mr Bright’s, have uni- 
versally recognized merits; but lor the utihtj' and completeness of the 
course we give the first place to Air. Murray’s senes.” — Liieraty Church- 
man 

TSE STUDEISTT’S HIXJMB : A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE Earliest Times to the Revolution in *688, By 
DAVID HUME. Incorporating the Researches of recent Historians. 
"New Edition, revised, corrected, and continued to the'I'reaty of Berlin 
in 1S78, by J. S BREWER, M A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 
7 Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 pp ) Post 8vo. js 6d. 

Also in Tliree Darts, as. 6 d. each. 

I. From b.c. 55 to the Death of Richard III., a.d. 1485. 

II. Henry VII. to the Revolution, 1688 
III. The Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1S78. 

^ Questtans on tbie ** Students Httnte." xamo. as. 

THB STUDElsTT’S COIiTSTITUTIOlTAX. BEISTOaiT OF 
KNG-LAJSD. From the Accession of Henry VII to thb 
Death of George II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL D. (680 pp } 
Post 8 VO yr 6 d. 

THE STUDEISTT’S MCALsTUAE OF THE EI^G-LISH: 

IhANGDAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. (538 pp.) Post 8vo. gs.Cd. 
THE STHDEIirT’S MAHXTAD OF EHGhDISH X.ITE« 
BATUKE. By T. B. SHAW, M,A (510 pp.) Post Svo. js.Cd. 
THE STTJDEHT’S SFECIICEHS OF ElSr|a-DISH EITE- 
EA.TIJE.E. Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chrono- 
It^caUy. By XHOS. B. SHAW, M.A. (560 pp.) Post Svo. ^s. 6 d. 
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Scripture and Church Hislory. 

HE STUEEKTT’S OE 33 TESTA.mEH'T HISTOEY. 

From the Ckpation of the Worlo to the Rctihcn of the 
Tew«; from CA.priviTV With an Inti'oduction to the Book-^ of 
the Old Testament. By PHILIP SMITH, BA. With 40 'iMaps 
and Wooftcuts C630 pp ) Post 8vo yi Stf 

THE STUEEISrT’S ISTEW TESTA-IffEHT HIS TORY. 
With an Introouction, containino the Connection of the 
Old and New Testaments. By PHlIdP SMITH, B A. With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts (680 pp ) Post Svo ys 6d 

TBCE STUDENT’S mANUAE OE ECCLESIASTIC AX. 

BUSTORY. A Histr ry of the Christian Church fiom the Times of 
the Apostles to the Reformation. By PHILIP SMITH, BA 2 vols. 
Post 8vo ys. 6d each 

Part I — a.d. 30 — 1003 (dS4 PP ) With Woodcuts. 

Part II — a x> 1003 — 1614 (744 pp ) With Woodcuts 

TEtE STUDENT’S MANUAL OE ENULISH: CKUEOH: 
HISTORY. By G. G PERRY, M A , Canon of Lincoln. 3 Vols 
ys. 6d each. 

Period. From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henty VIII. a d 596 — 1509. (576 pp ) 

■znd Period From the Accession of PIenry VIII. to the 
Silencing of Convocation in the Eighteenth Century, (a d jsoq — 
1717 ) (635 pp ) 

y^rd Period. From the Accession of the House of Hanover to the 
Piesent Time (a t> xyxy — 1884 ) ('^78 pp.) 

TECE STUDENT’S MANUAL OE THE EVIDENCES 
OP CHRISTIANITY. By HENRY WAGE, D D Post Svo. 

[/ ft /V e/>arettton. 


Ancient History. 

THE STVDEHT’S AM-CIEITT BCISTOHY OV THE 

PAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great, includingr Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Phoenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Wood- 
cuts. (608 pp ) Post 8 VO. ys &d. 

TH:E STUDENT’S ECXSTOEV OE aitEECE. From 

THE Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By WM SMITH, D C.L. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (640 pp > Post Svo. ys 6d. ^ 
Quesitofts on the Stiudenfs Greece.” xanto. as. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOEV OE EOME. From THR 
Earliest Timfs to the Establishment of the Empire. With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL, 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts (686 pp ) Post Svo. ys. 6 d. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOEY OE THE HOMAN 
EMPIRE. From the Establishment of the Empire to the 
Accession of Commodus, a d. 180 Post Svo. i/n Preparation. 
THE STUDENT’S O-IBBON ; An Epitome of the 
History ofothe Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Historians. With 100 Woodcuts, (700 pp ) Post 8vo. ys. 6 d. 
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Europe. 

T:SE STUBENT’S HISTOIlir of MOBEBH EiritOBE. 
From the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, 
TO THE Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., 
^ Fellow of B N.C., Oxford (800 pp.) Post 8vo. js. 6ei. 

‘‘ Mj* Lodge has treated this wide subject in a broad and mtelli/jent spirit 
W hile his pages abound in facts, he has not been content to give a mere 
crowded summary of events he presents us with many sound and thought- 
ful remarks on the tendencies of each of his periods His grasp is firm and 
he never loses his way amidst a multitude of details . . above all, we 
believe that we are justified in saying that it is minutely accurate .” — Journal 
of Educatton. 

THE STITBElSrT’S HISTOBY OF EUBOPE BXTBIHO- 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL D. 
(650 pp.) Post 8vo. 7J. Sd. 


France. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOEN OE EEANOE. From THE 

Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire With 
Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. By W. H- 
JERVIS, M.A. 4 Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts. (760 pp ) 7s, 6d, 


Geography and Geology. 

THE STUDENT’S ECANXTAL OE ANCIENT UEO- 

GRAPHY By Canon BEVAN, M A 150 Woodcuts. (710 pp ) 7s 6d, 
THE STHBEKT’S MANUAL OF MOBEBN UEO- 
GEAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By 
Canon BEVAN, M.A With 120 Woodcuts (684 pp ) PostSvo. 7J. 6«. 
THE STUDENT’S G-EOGBAPHY OF BBITISH 
INDIA, Political AND Physical. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 
With Maps. Post 8vo. 7$. 6d 

THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF UEOLOGY. By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL A New Edition, thoroughly revised by 
Prof. P. MARTIN DUNCAN. With 600 Woodcuts gs 
PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

7th Edition, corrected and revised. Post 8vo. gj. 

A BICTIONABY OF PLACE NAMES. Giving their 
Derivations. By C. BLACKIE. With an Introduction by JOHN 
^ STUART BLACKIE. Crovm 8vo. 7^- 

n V - : u - ^ 

Law and Philosophy. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MOBAD EHILOSO- 

PHY. With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLEM- 
ING, D D. (440 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JUBIS- 
PBUDENOE. Compiled from the larger work. By ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. (544 pp.) Post 8vo. i2ir 
AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JUBISPBUDENOE. 
By GORDON CAMPBELL. (214 pp.) Post 8vo. 6r. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Manuals. 

TKese Works have "been drawn up for the Lower Lorms, at the request of 
several teaehers, who require more elementary hooks than the STUDEK'T’S 
HISTORICjai* MAHITALS. 

® 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. In Thrfk Divisions ‘—I Old 
Testament History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. 
III. New Testament History to A.D 70 Kdited by WhL SMITH, 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. (370 pp.) i6nio. ss 6 <r 4 
Tins book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Tiible. 

Students well know the value of Dr Wm Smith’s lari’ er Scripture His- 
tory. This abridgment omits nothmq of importance, and is presented in 
such a handy foim that it cannot fad to become a valuable aid to the less 
learned Bible Student.” — People's Masetsine 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

From thk Earliest Times to the Conquest of Aifxander 
■I HE Great, By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. 
(310 pp.) i6mo. 3^“ 6d 

** This book is designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by placm?? in 
then true histoncal relations those allusions to Eq-ypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Phccnicia. and the IMcdo-Fersian Empire, which foiin the badc{;rouncf of the 
history of Israel from Abraliam to Nehemiah The present work i& an m 
dispensable adiunct of the ‘Smaller Scripture History,’ and the two have 
^ been ntten C’tpressly to be used together ” 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 

Earliest Timf,s to the Roman Conquest, By WM SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp ) i6mo. 3 s 6d 

This history has been drawn up at the request of several teacheis, for the 
use of lower forms, elementary pupils The tab’' of contents presents a bill 
anabsis ot the work, and has been so arrang:ed, that the teacher can frame 
from It cunsTiONS for the examinviion of his class, the answers to 
which will be found in the cot responding pages oi the volume 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, From the 
Earliest Times to thk Establishment of the Empire. Bv 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L. With Coloured hlap and 70 Woodcuts. 
(324 pp.) i6mo. 3^ 6 d 

The “ Smaller History of Rome” has been written and arranged on the same 
plan, and "w ith the same object, as the “ Smaller History of Greece.” Like 
that work it comprises separate chapters on the institutions and literature 
of the countries with which it deals ^ 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 

lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work, Bv H 
R. LOCKWOOD. With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp.) i6mo. ’ 3s, 6d. 


Tins w^ork has been prepared by a lady for the use of schools and youne 
persons ot both sexes In common with many other teachers, she has long 
felt the want of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might 
safely be placed in the hands of the young, and yet contain all that is gene 
rally necessary to enable them to undeistand the classical allusions they may 
meet with m prose or poetry, and to appreciate the meanings of works of art 
A carefully prwDared set of QUEsriONS is appended, the answers to which 
will be found in the correspondmg pages of the volume. 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY- 

By Canon BE VAN, M.A. {240 pp.) With Woodcuts. 161110. 34?. 

“This -uvork has been dravm up chiefly for the lower forms in schools, at 
the request of several teachers wn® require for their pupils a more elemen- 
tary work than the ‘ Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography ' The arrange- 
ment of the two works is substantially the same The more important 
towns alone are mentioned ; the historical notices are curtailed , modem 
names are introduced only in special cases, either for the purpose of identifi- 
cation or where any noticeable change has occurred ; and the quotations 
from classical works are confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
illustrative of local peculiarities A very ample Index is supplied, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionary for occasional reference. ” 


A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By JOHN RICHARDSON, M A. ifimo. (290 pp ) as- ed. 

This ^‘Smaller Manual” has been compiled for pupils who are acquiring 
for the first time the chief facts of General Geography, and no pains have 
been spared to render the learner’s task as easy and as pleasant as the 
nature of the subject admits of Accuracy as to details has been striven 
after, in order that the young student may have a solid and safe foundation 
for his future studies in the advanced branches of the Sciences. 

“Great pains appear to have bec.i spent on the verification of facts, and 
the anangement is a model of good method Throughout the book there 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious work, sound judgment, 
and practical acquaintance with teaching ” — School GuardtaTt, 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From thh 

Earliest Times to the Year 1880. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts. (400 pp ) i6mo. 
3s 6d. 

“ The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is confidently 
believed that the Work will be found to present a careful and trustworthy 
account of English Ilistorj'’ for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it is 
chiefly intended."— ^Preface 

“ This little volume is so pregnant with valuable information, that it will 
enable anyone who reads it attentively to answer such questions as are set 
forth m the English History Papers m the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tions .” — Reader 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By JAMES 
ROVS^EY. (276 pp ) i6mo sr. 6d. 

The important position which the study of English literature is now 
taking in education has led to the publication of this work, and of the 
accompany ing volume of specimens Both books have been undertaken at 
the request of many eminent teachers, and no pains have been spared to 
^ adapt tnem to the purpose for which they are designed — as elementary works 
to be used in schools. 


SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. (368 pp.) i6mo. 3s 6d 

While the “ Smaller History of English Literature” supplies a rapid but 
trustworthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive 
influences which imparted to their writings their peculiar character, the 
present work supplies choice examples of the works themselves, accom- 
panied by all the explanations required for their pe^ect explanation. The 
two works are thus especially designed to be used together. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Biblical Dictionaries, 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE : comprising its 

Antiquities. Biography, Geography, and Naturae History. 
By Various Writers. With IHustiations 3 vols. (3158 pp.) Mdtimm 
8vo. £s S-P* 

** The most complete, learned, and trustworthy work of the kind hitherto 
produced.” — jithateRUtn, 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Con- 
densed from the laiger Work. For Families and Students With 
Maps and 300 Illustiations. (1039 pp.) 8vo. air. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable for 
every family To students in the Universities, and in the Upper I*'orms 
at Schools, to private families, and to that numerous class of persons who 
desire to arrive at resttlts simply, this Concise DicriONARY will, it is 
believed, supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and explanation of 
the Bible. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

Abridged from the larger Work. For Schools and Young Persons. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (620 pp ) Crown 8vo. •js. 6 ti. 

“ An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation 
of Dr Wm Smith's Bible Dictionary The work has been done as only a 
careful and mtelhnent scholar could do it, which presences to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each article ” — Brtttsh Quarterly Remesu. 


The two following Worhs are intended to furnish a complete account 
of the leading personages, the Insiitutions, A^-i, Social Life, 
Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. They commence 
at the period at which the * ‘ Dictionary of the Bible " leaves off^ 
and foiyn a continuation of it. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTiaDITIES. 
The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited hy WM. SMITH, D.C B , and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, 
D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium Svo. ;i^3 i3Jf. &d. 

The work before us is unusually well done. A more acceptable present 
for a candidate for holy orders, or a more valuable book for any library, than'' 
the ‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ could not easily be found/’— 
Saturday Review. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOaRAPHY, 
DITESBATTJRE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L , and HENRY WAGE, D.D. 4 Vols. 
Medium Svo. £6 i6r. &d. 

“ The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the 
contributors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere comp.lation. 

. In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been 

made for a ccniKsTy to the historical library of the English theological 
student," — Times. ’ 
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Bt. Wm. Smith's Classical Bietionaries. 

AN EKrOYCX.OP^BIA OF CX.ASSIOAL. ANTiaUITY. 
By Various Writers Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

“ It IS an honour to this College to have presented to the world so dis- 
tinguished a schulai as Dr \Vm Smith, who has, by his valuable manuals of 
classical antiquity, and classical history and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
world among the students of this age.”— Jl/r. Crate at the Loitdon University. 

I. DICTIONABY OF OBEEK AND BO MAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Including the Laws. Institutions, Domestic Usages, Tainting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. {1300 pp) With 500 Illustiations Medium 8vo. aSr. 

n. DICTIONARY OF EIOO-BAPHY AND MYTHOLOO-Y. 
Containing a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and Ecclesiastical 
(3700 pp,) With 560 Illustrations, svois Medium 8vo. 84^. 

III. DICTIONABY OF O-BEEK AND BOMAN G-EOC-BAPHY. 

Including the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as weU as their 
Geography (52500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. s&r. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A CIiASSICAXi DICTIOlSrAB.'Sr OF BIOO-BAPHT, 
MYOfeOLOGY, AND GEOGBAPKY. For the Higher Forms 
m Schools. Condensed from the larger Dictionaries. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo. i8r. 

A SMADDEB, CXiASSIOAIi DICTIOHAB'Y. For Junior 
Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 

A SMAXiDEB DICTIOISTAIIX OF AITTiaUITIES. 
For Junior Classes. Abridged from the larger Work. With 300 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. js. 6 d. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Ancient Atlas. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Biblical 

^ AND Classical Intended to illustrate the “Dictionary of the Bible,*’ 

^ and the “ Classical Dictionaries ” Compiled under the superintendence 
of WM SMITH, DCL, and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LL.D. 
With Descriptive Text, Indices, &c. With 43 Maps. Folio, half- 
bound. Price Six Guineas. 

“ The students of Dr Smith’s admirable Dictionaries must have felt 
tliemselves m want of an Atlas constructed on the same scale of precise and 
imnute information with the article they were reading This want has at 
length been supplied by tile superb work before us. The indices are full, the 
engrat ing is exi^uisite, and the delineation of the natural features very 
minute and beauuful It may safely be pronounced — and higher praise can 
scarcely be bestowed — to be a worthy companion of the volumes which it 
intended to illustrate.” — Guardian. % 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionaries. 


consider Dr Wm. Smith’s Bictionaries to have conferred a great and laaMflg 
service oa the canse of classical leaxamg m this coxuitry ’'—Bean UDDELIi. 

"I have foniid Br Wm Smith’s Latin Dictionary a great convenience to me I 
think that he has been very judicious in what he has omitted, as weE as what h© 
has iasei'fc«idL”--I>r. BCOTT. 

A COMPLETE LATI N-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

ON THE^WoRKS OF FoRCELLiNi AND Frsund With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weig-hts, Money, and a Dictionary of 
Proper Names. By WM SMITH, D C.L. and LL.D. (xaoopp ) 
Medium 8vo. igth and Cheaper Edition. i6r. 

This work aims at performing: the same service for the Latin lang-uage as 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek Gieat attention has 
been paid to Etymology, in which department especially this work is ad- 
mitted to maintain a superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries 

^^Dr. Wm Smith’s ‘ Latm-English Dictionary'’ is lifted, by its indepen- 
dent merit, far above comparison with any school or college dictionary 
commonly in use ”—~-Exavttn^r 

A SMALLER LATI N-ENGLf SH DICTIONARY, with 
A Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, See. 31st Edition. Thoroughly revised and in great part 
re-written. Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH and T. D. HALE, M.A. 
The Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.JD. Square 
lamo. yjr. 

This edition of Dr Smith’s ‘Smaller Latin- English Dictionary’ is to a 
great extent a new and original Work. Every article has been carefully 
revised The improvements introduced fall mainly under the following 
heads . — 

I A much larger number of the examples given are actually translated 
a Many articles have been re-cast, and not a few entirely re-wntcen. 

3 All the etymological articles have been re-wntten or revised 
4. Very great care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the quantities. 

K Many short notes on synonymous words have been introduced, 

6 The Index of Proper N ames has been lai gely increased. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DfC- 

T JON ARY Compiled from Original Sources. By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and T D. HALL, M.A. (970 pp.) Medium 8vo. sth 
and Cheaper Edition. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more com- 
plete and more perfect Engush-Latin Dictionary than yet exists, and 
every article has been the result of original and mdependent research 
Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers ; and 
those phrases are as a general rule given m both EngUsh and Latin. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abndgt^ 
from the above Work, by Dr. WM SMITH and T. D. HALL, m!a-, 
for the use of Junior Classes. 13th Edition. (730 pp.) Square isuno. 
yx. 6d. 

“An Enghsh-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
country It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the standard English* 
I.atin Dictionary as long as either tongue endures Even a general exami- 
nation ol the pages wiU serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its 
fulness and philological value, and the ‘ work is to a large extent a diction- 
ajy ot the English language, as well as an English- Latm Dictionary.*"-— 
Enjsfhsk ChmcMnairu 
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JDr, Wm. Smithes Edueational Series. 

“ The general excellence of the books included m Mr. Mtirmys educa- 
tional series is so universally acknowledged as to give in a great degree 
the stamp of merit to the works of which it consists.” — SCHOOLHASTSB. 

** INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE. 

TBCB YOTJNa BDEamiSTEIl’S BIBST X,ATm BOOK; 
containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies Being a Stepping Stone to “Prin- 
cipia Latina," Part I , for Young Children. (112 pp ) lamo. a?. 

TUB YOXrSJTG- BEai2Sr2irjaK’S SEC0N-2> batih 

BOOK" containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary Being a Stepping Stone 
SO “^nncipia Latina," Part II., for Young Children. (98 pp.) lamo zs. 

Latin Course, 

PUmOIPIA XiATIKA, Part I. First Latin Course. 

Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, (aidpp ) lamo yi.Sd. 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memoiy, to learn their usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful -words 
The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are so arranged that 
the work can be used with equal advantage by those who prefer cither the 
Public School Primer or the older arrangement 

APPEISTBIX TO PBI 3 SrCIPIABATIIS«-A, Part I. Containing 
AdditionalExercises, with Examination Papers (125 pp ) lamo. sj. 6d, 
S-BIlsrOIPIA BATmA, Part II. Reading Book An i 

Introduction to Ancient hlythology. Geography, Roman Antiquities, i 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (26S pp ) ismo. 3^ 6d. 
PBIIS'CIPIA BATINA, Part III. Poetry. i. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters 2 Eclogae Ovidianm. 3 Prosody and 
Metre. 4 First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp) i2mo. 3s 6cL 

PBINCIPIA BATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, -with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.} i2mo. 3^. 6 d. 

PBINCIPIA BATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 
Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prose (102 pp.) i2mo. 3s. 

BATIK-Eia-GBISH: VOCABTJBABV. Arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology , with a Latm-Enghsh Dictionary to Phaedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar’s “ Gallic War.*’ (190 pp.) lamo 3s. 6d. 

TSE STXJBElvrT’S BATIK- G-BAmMAB,. For the 
Use of Colleges and the Higher Forms in Schools By 
WM. SMITH, LL-D. and T. D. HALL T 7 izrteenth Edition, 
thorougfdy revtsed and partly re-^wrziten, (430 pp ) Post 8vo. 6s, 

SMABBEB BATIK OBAMMAB. For the Middle and 
Lower Forms. New and thcrau^^hly revised Edttivn (adopp.J 
i2mo. 3J 6d. 

TAOITUS, Germania, Agricola, and Fir.st Book of 

THE Annals. With. English Notes. lamo. 31:. 6d. 

Keys fK&j le had ^Authenticated TfacherI on apllicatum . 
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Greek Course. 

IKTITIA GB-aSCA, Part I. A FIRST Greeic Course, 

containing: Grammar, Delectus, Exrercise Boole, and Vocabularies. 
(384 pp.) ismo. 35-. 6 d. ® 

V 7 'he j>resmt Edition has been vety thoi oughly revised, and many additions 
and imp} ovcnieiits have bun introduced 
The great object of this work, as of the “PiincipKi Latina,” is to make 
the study of the language as easy and simple as possible, by giving the 
grammatical forms only as tiuy are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declen-,ion For the con- 
venience of teachers the cases of the nouns, &c., are guen according to the 
ordinary grammars as well as according to the arrangement of the Pubkc 
S*„hools Latin Pnmt r. 

APPEISTDIX TO IFTITIA GEJECA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia Gr.®ca, Part II. (no pp ) lamo as. 6 d. 

IlSTTIA GB-SSCA, Part II. A Reading Book. Con- 
taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Iilythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon. (220 pp ) 121110 35. 6 d 

IXITIA GBiSECA, Part III. Prose CojvIposition. 
Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examiiles and Exer- 
^ cises (203 pp.) i2mo. ss 6 d. 

TBEB STUDENT'S GBEEK GBAMMAB. For THE 
Higher Forms. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.CL. (sSdpp) PostSvo. 6 s. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtms is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in. a really scientific form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has receiv'cd fiom 
practical teachers, aie a sufficient pi oof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
country continue to use Gra-amars which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modem phuology 

A SMAX.EEB GBEEX GBAMMAB. FOR THE MIDDLE 
AND Lower Forms. Abridged from, the above Woik. (220 pp ) 
1 2 mo. ss. 6 d. 

THE GBEEK ACCIBEKCE. Extracted from the above 

Work. (125 pp ) i2mo. as. 6 d. 

FIxATO: The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part of the 'Phmdo: with Notes in English from Stali-baum, 
Schleiermacher's Introductions. (242 pp.) lamo. 3^'. 6 d. 
r 

Keys may be had by Authenucateo Teachers on appMcatioM, 
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French Course , 

FBEHOH: FBmciPIA, Part I, A First French 

** Course:, containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabu- 
laries and Materials for French Conversation. (202 pp.) larao. 3r, 

This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
■who, finding the “ Prmcipia Latina” and “ Initia Grasca” the easiest books for 
leatmns Latin and Greeks are anxious to obtain equally elementary French 
books on the same plan There is an obvious gam in studying a ne-w 
language on the plan with which the learner is already familiar I he mam 
object IS to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the chief 
grammatical forms, to ieam their usage by constructirg simple sentences as 
soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumulate 
gradually a stock of -words useful in conversation eis well as in reading 

APPEM-BIX to FBEJNTOH PBIETCIPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Additional Exercises and Examination Papers (no pp.) 
i2mo. ss 6d. 

FBEKOH: PBmciPIA, part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stoiies, and Anecdotes, Natural Histoi'y, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. (376 pp.) lamo. 4s. 6d. 

EBElsrOH: PBIXCIPIA, Part III. Prose Composition, 

Containing a Systematic Course of Exercbes on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. (386 pp ) tamo. 4 s. 6 d, 

THE STUDENT’S EBENCH GrBAMMAB: PRACTICAL 
AND Historicai.. For THE Higher Forms. By C. HERON-WALL, 
with Introduction by M Littr6. (490 pp ) Post 8vo. 6s. 

This Grammar is the w-ork of a practical teacher of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well m schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study 

This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammar and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high-class tcachmg ” — School 
Board ChrontcU. 

** It would he difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr Wall’s 
work, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M Littre says of it in an introductory letter : — ‘ I 
have carefully tested the principal parts of your work, and have been com- 
pletely satisfied with the accuracy and correctness which I found there.” — 
Saturday Review. 

SmADDEB PBENOH G-BAMMAB. For THE 
Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. 
(330 pp.) lamo. 3s. 6d 3, 

V Keys may be had by Authenticated TeacHers 


A 
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German Course, 

O-EBMAK* PBmciPlA, Part I. A First German 

CouKSE. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabulaiic-s and 
materials for German Conversation (244 pp.) lamo. 3jr. 6d, 

*4® Thej>riseni edition Juas imdet'gojte a very cafeful femsioHt and various 
tmprovenuHts and additions have hecn tnit oducad 

This work is on the same plan as the “ French Pnncipia,” and therefore 
requires no further description, e'^cept in. one point Dilfcim" from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters The Roman letters aic used hy many modem 
German wnters, and also in Grimm’s great Dictionary and Grammar ; and it is 
believed that this alteration will facilitate, more than at firt.t might be sup- 
posed, the acquisition of the language Rut at the same time, as many 
German books continue to be printed in the German characters, the exer- 
cises are printed in both German and Roman letters 

G-EBMAH PH-mOIPIA, Part II. A READING BOOK. 
Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural Histoiy, and 
Scenes fiom the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary. (272 pp ) lamo. sr. 61 , 

PBAOTICAI. GEBMAE GBAMMAB. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. (240 pp ) Post 8vo 3s, 6d. 

•tt* Keys may he had by Authenticated Teachers on appUcaiion, 

Ifalian Course, 

ITAEIAIN PBmciPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

CouKSE, Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies, See By Signor RICCI, Profe-.«or of Italian at the 
City of London School. (330 pp.) lemo. 3s, &d, 

ITAIilAE* PBmoiPIA, Part II. A First Italian 
Reading-Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Questions, Notes, and an Etymo- 
logical DietJonary. By Signor RICCI. (230 pp ) lamo. 37 6 d. 
V Keys may he hadiy Authenticated Teachers on ajepHcation. 

English Course. 

A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymologi- 

cally arranged. By DAVID MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, js 6d. 

**An excellent book. . . . We gladly allow that its contents justify the 
title . It IS sound matter very skiluilly arranged ” — Pall Malt Gazette 
“Mr. Milne has, we think, in ms new Readable English Dictionary, hit 
j. title right nail on the head . . - Wc have no hesitation m pronouncing his 

Dictionary to be one of the most entertaining and instructive and readable 
books of the season — Bookseller 
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Eton College Boohs. 

THE ETON EATIN G-EAMMAB. An entirely New 
Woik. For use m the Higfher Foim*;. By- FRANCIS HAY 
RA\yLINS, M A., and WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A., Fellows 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Mastexs at Eton Coflege. 
(396 pp.) Crown S VO. 6 s, 

THE ETON EEEMENTABIT LATIN GBAMMAB. 

For Use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the 
Headmaster. By C. A AINGER, M.A , Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and H. G WINTLE, M A , Christ Church, Oxfoid, Assis- 
tant Masters at Eton College. (327 pp.) Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

THE ETON PBEPABATOBIT GBAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above Work. (108 pp.) Post 8vo. zs. 

*THE ETON EIBST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 

Adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar. (152 pp.) Crown 8vo. sts. 6 d. 

THE ETON EOtTBTH EOBM OVIE. Being Easy 
Passages selected from the Elegiac Poems of Ovid and Tibullus. 
With Explanatory Notes. By H. G WINTLE. (155 pp.) Post 8vo. 
zs, 6 d. 

THE ETON HORACE. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
Seculars. With Notes. By F. W. CORNISH, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College With Maps. (380 pp ) Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

THE ETON MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

I. *ETON EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By E. P. 

ROUSE and A. COCKSHOTT. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

II, •*^ETON EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By Rev. 

T, DALTON, M.A , Assistant Master at Eton College, Crown 8vo. 3Jf. 

* JCeys may he purchased hy authenticated teetch^ on ^riiten applica- 
tion. to the Puhltsker, 


Natural Philosophy and Scienee. 

WOKKS BY SAUCTJEl. NEWTH, M.A., D.E. 

Specially adapted to the Regulations of ike Examinations of ike * 
Universziy qfJLondon, 

FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with Examples. (200 pp ) 3^. 6 d, 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 

STATICS. With numerous Examples. (362 pp.) Ss, 6 d, / 

«• MATHEfClATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 

Elementaiy Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics. (578 pp.) Bs. 6 d. 
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Natural Philosophy and Seienee (continued). 

THE INVISIBLE POWERS OF NATURE. Some 

Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for Yoang- Beginners. By 
^E, M. CAILLARD. Post 8vo. 6^. 

KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 
W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C S,, and V. D. HARRIS, M.B. 
J^ew and Revtsed Edition, 500 Illustrations- Post 8vo- 14?. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. Revised by A. B BUCKLEY. Portrait 
and Woodcuts. (468 pp ) Post 8vo. gs. 


Standard School Books. 

A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. With 
ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and new 
order of Cases given. By T. D. HALL, M A. (124 pp ) New 
and Enlarged Edition, including the Passive Verb. i6mo, as. 

The speciality of this book lies in its piesenting a gieat variety of 
vii/d, voce work for class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms. 

KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

^ An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp.) i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

Accidence, Syntax and Prosody. (220 pp.) i2mo. its. 6d. 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS. (156 pp.) 121110. 3s. 6d. 

A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Ety- 

MOLO*.^iCALLY ARRANGED. With a Complete Alphabetical Index. By 
DAVID MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Milne has, we think, hit the right nail on the head. . . . We 

have no hesitation in pronouncing his Dictionary to be one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive and readable books of the season.” — BookselUVi. 

•HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GR.®CA. An Intro- 

• XsucTioN TO THE Study OF Greek A Grammar, Delectus and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp ) xamo. 3s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, containing numerous colloquial phrases and jdioms 
^ By G. F. CHAMBERS. (730 pp.) i6mo. 6s. 

LEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. Witfa the Hebrew 
Text of Genesis i. — vi,, and Psalms 1. — ^vi. Grammatical Analysis and* 
Vocabulary. (aS® PP*) Post Svo. yjr. 6dm 0 




i6 MJ?. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mrs. Markham's Histories. 


“Mrs. Marklaam’s Histones are constructed oa. a plan wliicli is no-cal and ■sle 
tliink well dioaen,. and we are glad to find th>t they a-re dc'cei vedly pcpiilar, for they 
cannot be too strongly recommeaded JOURNAL OF EDFOATIOIT 

h:isT0B,Y of EMG-I^AKB, from tiil. First Invasion 

BY THE Romans. iVi-w atzH revised edition. Continued dowii^to 
1880 With Comeisations at the end of each Chapter. With 100 
Woodcuts (528 pp ) lamo 3^ 6</. 

'' Mrs. Maikham’s ‘ Histoiy of England ’ is the best history for the young 
% that ever appeared, and is far superior to many works ot much higher pre- 
Kr , tensions It ^fV^l written, well informed, and marked by sound judgment 
' ’ and good ISenSe, and is moreover cKtremely interesting I know of no 

history used in. any of our public schools at all comparable to it ” — Q.Q in 
Notes and Queries 

HiSTOItY OF FE-AISTOE, FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
Gaul by Julius C.<esab; New and revised edttton Continued 
‘ ■' down, to 187S. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 

. ^ 'll With 70 Woodci!its.*-^SSo PP*) x^mo. 35-. 

*‘Mrs Markham’s Histories are well known to all those engaged in the 
instruction of youth They are deservedly \er>' popular ; and we have been 
given to understand, m proof of this assertion, that of her Histones many 
thousand Imv e begn 5iOld ” — BelHs Messetiger. 

ITS Invasion by 

Marius. New mid revised edition. Continued down to 1S80 With 
50 Woodcuts. (460 pp ) i2mo. 3^*. td 

A very valuable compendium of all that is most important in German 
History The facts have been accurately and labonously collected from 
authentic sources, and they are lucidly arranged so as to invest tliem with 
the interest which naturally pertains to them .*’ — Evangelical Magazine 


BITTIiE AKTHTJU’S HISTOEY OF FlSrO-BAFTB. By 
Lacy CALLCOTT. New and revised edtiion Continued down to 
1878. 5ooif/i thousand. With 36 Woodcuts i6mo. xs 6 d. 

*‘I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so philosophical, and wntten with such simplicity ” 
—Mrs Marcett. 

L1ITTL.E AETHTCTE’S HISTOEY OF FEAFTCE. FROM 
TH® Earliest Timss to the, Fall of the Second Empire 
With Map and Illustrations. i6mo. as. 6 d. 

“ The jaded schoolboy, surfeited with ta’es and the * over-pressure’ 
arising from long attention to lives and adventures, will, towards the latter 
part oi his holiday, turn with some relief to this book, and begin leasting 
afresh Those who know w hat ‘ Little Arthur’s England ’ did to popularise 
the subject among little folks, will know what to expect in this * France ’ 
The book is capitally illustrated, and very wisely the compiler docs not 
reject the exciting and legendary parts of the subject ” — Schoolmaster 

JESOP’S FABEES. A New Version. Chiefly from the 
Original Sources By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Wood-' 
cuts (168 pp.) Post 8vo. as. 6 d. 

Of JEsot’s Fables there ought to be in every school many copies, full 

of pictures A/af «**.«<■ 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Extracted from 
Bean Stanley's woik on Sinai and Palestine With Woodcuts. 
(210 pp.) Crown 8vo ^s, 6 d. 

EEMOHS FOE CHILBEEH PEBAOHEH IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By Bean STANLEY. Post 8vo. 35. 6 d. 


JOHN MUniRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

sy, Agaew, & Co.) tRdnters, WhitcMars, 





